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.10  THE  SUBSCRIBtaElS:. 


On  the  conclusion  of  a  work  which  h^  been^attended  with  very  con»- 
siderable  labour  and  expence,  the  compiler  would  be  wanting  in 
that  respect  due  to  the  lew  gentlemen  who  have  patronised  it,  if  her 
failed  to  return  to  them-  his  sincere  ^anks.     Although,  at  the  com- 
mencement, ^d  en  the^  cover  of^every  number,  he  solicited  assistance 
and  infbrxnation,  very  few  indeed  have  been -the  contributions  received. 
The  greatest  assistance  afforded^Tias  been  the  perusal  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  late  Mr.'^Anthony  Robinson,  and  several  papers  of  the- 
late  Dr.  Br^ughton  and  others,  most  obligingly  communicated  to  him 
by-Alexander  Aikman^,  Esq,^  one  of  the  representatives^  in  assembly 
for  the  parish  of  St  George,  in  whose  possession  they  now  are.     From, 
these  papers  several  valuable  extracts  have  been  made  :-^In  addition  to^ 
which,  although  the  original  proposals  only  promised  a  compilation, 
many  new  observations  and  descriptions  will  be  Ibund  interspersed,  as 
they  occurred  to  the  compiler  in  the  course  of  his  various  researches. 
Upon  the-whole,  he'' trusts;  however  imperfect*  the  attempt,  that  it 
will  be  found  the  most  complete  system  of  Jamaica^  botany  extant 
Had  encouragement  offered,  it  was  the  compiler's  intention  not  only 
to  have  furnished  plates,  but  to  have  extended  the^  work. to  the  animal 
and  mineral  kingdoms^of  Jamaica;  and  tbu»  have  formed  an  entire 
natural  history  of  the. island,  on  i:he  same  plan.     He  has,  however,  , 
performed,  though  at-  a  loss,-  all  he  at  first  promised,  and  must  leave 
it  to  others,  blessed  with?  more  leisure,  or  more  able- and  indefatigable 
than  himself,  tcKperfect  the  plah,  and  to  correct  the  many  ecrors  and 
deficiencies  he  is  conscious  will  be  found  in  ev.cry  part  of  .what  he  has  - 
accomplished. 
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PREFACE. 


jThe  moivy  advantages  which  would  result  from  a  work  of  this  ncN 
^ure,  properly  executed,  and  supported  by  the  assistance  and  contri«^ 
i)utions  of  the  welUinfbrmed  part  of  the  community,  must  be  so  obvi^ 
-ous  as  to  require  no  observation.  The  compiler  has  only  to  legret, 
that  his  abilities,  and  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  on  the 
-subject,  BTe  not  adequate  to  the  task  of  rendering  it  j^rfect :  a  tasl^ 
hardly  to  be  performed  by  an  individual. 


The  principal  motive  which  induced  tothist^lkctron  was  a  consi^ 
iteration  of  the  great  scarcity  of  almost  every  valuable  work  which 
treated  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  and  the  little  probability  of  their  re* 
publication*  Possessed  of  these  books,  as  well  as  many  others  on  the 
science  of  botany,  which  he  had  studied  as  an  amusement,  and  hav^ 
ing  occasionally  leisure  time,  the  compiler  thought  he  could  not  bet« 
ter  employ  such  advantages,  than  by  collecting  together  the  observa* 
tions  of  different  authors  on  each  particular  plant,   and  comparing 

them^ 
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them,  as  &r  as  in  his  power,  with  the  plant  itself.  Tn  this  way  he 
has  gathered  and  arranged  a  considerable  mass  of  materials,  of  which 
the  present  humble  specimen  is  offered^  with  all  due  deference,  for 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  Should  that  opinion  prove,  fortunately^ 
favourable  the  publication  will  be  continued,  or,  if  othenvise,  reliu* 
quished ;  and  it  may  not«  perhaps,  be  thought  improper  to  state,  iiv 
this  place,  the  general  nature  of  the  work,  a9  noifr  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  the  autliors  principally  quoted  from',  that  the  public  expec- 
tation may  not  be  dissappointed. 

It  claims  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  careful  compilation  front* 
Barham,  Sloane,  Browne,  Long,  Grainger,  Wright,  Swartz,  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  Marty n*s  Miller's 
<iardenei2s'  Dictionary,  (a;Work  of  inestimable  value^  and  from  whi^ti 
ti>e  greatest  assistance  lias  been  derived  in  the  scientific  part),  besides 
many  other  valuable  books,  as,,  in.  its  progress,  the  discerning  reader 
will  easily  perceive^ 

As  Barhanv^ias  treated*  of>  andpoint^^d  ontj  more  of  the  virttres  of 
the  plants  of  this  island  than  any  other  writer,  and  as  the  very  hmitci 
edition  which  was  printed  of  his  Ilortus  Americaiius  has  loag  ago 
teen  exhausted,  the  whole  of  that  book  will  be  found  ihterspefted 
throughout  this  wock.  Dr.  Burham  came  to  tliis  island  early  in  tlf» 
last  century,  was  a  member  in  assembly  about  the  year  1731,  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  year  1740..  He  was  a  man  of  gre^U  proi- 
bity,  an  able  physician,  and  askilfiil  naturalist;.  He  collected  and 
arranged  a.  number  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  which  he  presented  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  him  in  sevend 
parts  of  his  Natural  History,  and  iriade  some  communications  to  the 
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Royal  Society :  he  also  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Silk  Worm,  id  the 
year  17 19,  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  Practical  Kitchen  Gardener,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  made  ite  appearance,  with  the  name  of  Barham  as  the 
author,  which  most  probably  was  his  composition.  Excepting  some  ex- 
tracts published  by  Sloane  and  Long,  no  part  of  his  Hortus  Americanus 
was  printed  until  the  year  1794,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  rescued 
from  destruction  by  a  fortunate  accident ;  having,  it  is  asserted,  been 
thrown  into  an  out-house,  where  it  was  discovered  by  a  gentleman 
wIkj  knew  how  to  estimate  its  valiie.  A  more  complete  copy  is,  in- 
deed, mentioned  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  tbe  parish 
of  St.  Ann,  which,  if  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  no  longer  withhold 
from  the  public  eye.  The  compiler  would  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
of  enriching  this  publication  by  any  extracts  he  might  be  £ivbured 
.with  firomsovaluable  a  manuscript 

ft 

'The  celebrated  naturalist.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  arrived  in  this  island 
m  December,  1687,  in  quality  of  physician  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle;  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  grace,  his  stay  here  was 
only  filleen  months;  yet,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  he  converted  his  minutes  into  liours,  and  brought  to- 
gether such  a  prodigious  nuinber  of  plants  as  astonished  the  learned 
in  Euroj>e.  These  plants  formed  the  materials  for  tlie  greatest  part 
©f  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  in  two  folio  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1707,  and  the  second  not  till  eightr 
een  years  afterwards. 

From  the  preface  of  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  we  understand  that  he 

resided  several  years  in  this  island,,  during  which  time  he  practised  aa 

a  physician,  and  that  all  liis  leisure  hours  had  been  employed  in  col- 

'  lecting 
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fecting  materials  for  Iiis  Civil  and  Natural  Histofy  of  Jamaica.  Hv 
was  au  expert  botanist,  conte[nix>rary  witli  the  great  Liaaeus,  wittv 
whom  he  corresponded,  who  is  one  of  the  subscribers  to  his  book»> 
and  who  adopted  most  of  his  dassifications  of  plants  into  his  system* 
His  elegant  work  contains  a  more  correct  and  scientific  description 
of  the  indigenous  plants  of  this  i3J«md«  than  any  other  book,  previ* 
ously  published. 

The  very  yalaable  observations  of  Dr.  William  Wright  ftHtnerly-^ 
surgeon-general  of  this  island,  on  its  medicinal  piantSi  were  first  aadi 
pincipally  published  ia  the  London  Medical  Journal^  and  some  have 
been  gleaned  from  his  other  publications,  as  well  as  from  his  notes  Un 
pen  Grainger, .  who  has  likewise  afforded  some  useful  informatioQw 
The  Synopsis  of  Mr.  Long  has  also  furnished  many  extracts  whicli^ 
are  of  considerable  value. . 

,  The  learned  and  inde&trgable  professcnr  Olob  Swartz,  lately  libra* 
nan  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  travelled  through  most  of  the  West- 1  n*^ 
dia  islands^  in  pursuit  of  botanical  knowledge,  between  tlie  yearsi 
1783  and  1787,  andiias  published  three  able  works,  frequently  re*^ 
ierred  to^  containing  an  account  of  the  discoveries  and  in)provenient& 
he  made  in  his.&vourite  science^  In  these  he  has  very  correctly  de-r 
bribed  and  arranged.a  vast  number  .of  the  indigenous  plants  of  this> 
and  the  other  islands,  which  have  been  approved,  and  his  arrange* 
ments  adopted,  by  the  most  eminent  modern  botanists^ 

In  quotiDg/rom  the  b^Fe-tinefitioned  or  othier. authors,  care  has 
be^i  taken  to  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  and  where  the 
dcscriptiooa.  are  nearly  the  same  the  best  has  been  preferred*     Refers 
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foces  are  made,  at  liiefdot  of  each  article,  to  every  plant  df  the  samor 
genu9»  or  family^  which  may  be  described  in  the  progress  of  the 
vrork,  as  well  as  to  the  page  and  the  plate  of  every  authority  that 
may  be  quoted, 

.  The  p<^ular  mode  of  alphabetical  arrangement,  under  familiar 
laames,  has  been  adopted,  as  the  most  agreeable  to  readers  in  general ; : 
but,  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  scientific,  a  classical  table  will  be 
given,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work,^:  according  to  the  Linnean  s^^s- 
teili,  which  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  with  references  to  the  page 
in  which  each- plant il&described.^.  Systdmaiti^  forms  certainly  yield 
great  advantages  to  the  profession^  student^  but  they  only  tend  ta 
i9onfu«e  and  eiiabarFass^the  general  reader^  though,  it  was  as  easy,  per« 
liaps  more  so^vto-have  thrown  the  whole  undeff  a  classical  rattier  than 
an  al phabeticiJ. arrangement* .  It  i&  very  diiEcult,  in  a^work  of  this 
Xiature^  to  steer  a  course  that  will  i^ease  all.  The  few  learned,  who  ' 
may  be  judgesof  the  science,!  will  find  fault  with  the  least  d^viatiort 
£x)m  system;  .  others  will  be  inclined  to  condemn  the  work»  because 
too  much  c^  it^  is  occupied  by  scientific  and;  to  them^  .miintelligible 
terms*  In  attempting  to  please  both,  it  may  so  happen  that  neither 
^11  be  satisfied^  and  it  is  probable  that  a  strictly  popular  form  was  the 
inost  likely  to  succeed.  Be  this  as.it  may,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
la  unite  both  objects. . 

Aware  of  the  great  difficulty  <^  such  an  undertaking,  so  general 
in  its  plan,  so  uncertain  in  many  of  its  minutise;  the  compiler  feels* 
that,  with  all  the  attention  in  his  power,  mistakes  will  be  committed ; 
be,  nevertheless,  trusts  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  iur  indulgence^ 
i»  the  better  infermed  for  correction :  aud  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
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his  main  object  \%  to  rouse  attention  to  so  interesting  a  subject,  an^ 
thereby  create  a  spirit  of  enquiry.  To  attain  this  purposj^e,  no  mode 
of  publication  can  be  better  calculated  than  that  of  distinct  numbers 
at  distant  intervals;  and,  to  afford  every  opportunity  of  coipniunica* 
tion,  either  for  improvement  or  correction,  the  articles  to  be  contain* 
ed  in  each  succeeding  number,  with  occasional  queries,  will  be  enu- 
merated on  the  cover  of  Uie  one  previously  published. 

Should  the  attempt,  thus  ushered  before  tlie  public,  be  well  sup 
ported,  it  is  not  easy  to  an- ici pate  the  beneficial  consequences  that 
may  arise  therefrom;  and  it  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  be  so  selfish 
as  to  conceal  irom  his  fellow-creatures  any  useful  information,  con* 
c  ernin;^  the  plants  of  this  island,  ^hile  so  ready  a  channel  is  oj)ea 
for  its  conveyance.  No  object  can  be  more  laudable  than  that  of 
contributing  towards  the  improvement  of  the  human  understanding, 
or  of  extending  the  common  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  general  comforts  of  mankind. 

•Of  all  the  branches  of  science  none  is  of  more  importance  or  of 
more  universal  utility,  none  more  pleasing  to  the  student,  than  bota- 
ny,*  and  none  where  the  materials  of  study  are  so  easily  procured ; 

Joir 


♦  Mr.  Smiib,  the  president  of  the  Linnonn  Society,  very  justly  observes,  in  his  Introduction  to 
Botany,  ihat  to  medical  gentleu'ien  a  knowledge  ot  that  sch  nee  is  indispensably  n<c( b&<iry,  and 
should  t'oim  an  es.sej;itial  part,  of  tlieir  education.  The  luUowing  reluiiou,  exiract«.d  iroin  Curtis' 
Lectures  on  Uotany,  evinces  the  necrs^sity,  and  cannot  bi*  too  gnuTuh^  known;  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Curtis,  by  Mr.  Lx)we,  surget)n  at  Pnston,  in  the  udloxvj.ig  words: 

*'  On  Thursday  the  6th  of  June,  Mr.  Fr  ckii>tou,  a  heahhy  birong  man,  about  thirty-fivi*  years 
of  age,  a  publican  in  the  town,  eat  a  haiulTil  of  fools  pai*sley,  with  nearly  the  same  quHuiJiy  of 
young  lettuce,  about  one  o'clock  at  mx^n  ;.in  abo.ut  ten  niinutts  he  was  atlectcd  with  a  pain  and 
liirdncss  in  his  stomach  and  bowclsi  attended  with  a  rumbiing.     ilc  walked  out  into  the  Heldsy 
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for  thfe  delightfal  verdure  of  the  fields  is  continually  before  our  eye% 
continualty  inviting  the  researches  of  the  curious  naturalist,— 


Who,  when  young  Spring  protrudes  the  bursting  gems^ 

Marks  the  first  bud,  and  sucks  the  healthful  gate 

Into  his  freshened  soul ;  her  genial  hours 

He  full  enjoys ;  and  not  a  beauty  blows, 

And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes,  in  vain« 

Thomson. 
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'There  is  not  a  planter  in  the  island  but  has  some  leisure  time  to  cuf' 

*tivate  this  agreeable  study,  and  his  very  hours  of  business  will  aff>rd 

hiiu 

btrt  xvas  seized  with  svcli  languor^  wrarrness,  and  wrakness^,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  ho  sup*' 
ported  hiroseif  till  he  got  home ;  he  \va^  much  tiuubted  with  giddiness  ii»  his  htad,  his  \iMt/n  was- 
confused,  and  sometimes  objects  appeared  double:  nt  sivrn  o'clock  -  he '  took  an  euiHic«  wi.icli 
Irrought  up,  as  he  kupposos,  all  th^  fools  parsley  he  had  eatin^  but  not  any  of  the  h*tiuce  ;  tins 
considerably  rrliex'ed  him  from  the  uneasy  sensations  in  his  bowels,  but  thr  other  symptoms  con* 
tinued,  and  he  passed  a  re8tU*ss<night.  Next  day  he  had  much  pain  in  his  head  and  cyi's,  which 
l«bt  were  inflamed  and  bloodshot :  he  had  difl^roni  circumscribetl  swdliui^s  in  hib  tace,  which  were 
painful  and  inflamKl,  but  they  wen*  transient,  and  flew  from  place  to  place  ;  .thU  night  he  took  a 
powder  which  made  hijD  sweat  profusely.  ()ii  Saturday  his  eytswere  highly  inflamed,  pdiniui, 
and  (iHirely  dozid  by  the  surrounding  inflammation  ;  this  day  he  wan  bled,  which  gave  him  mucti- 
e«se  in  his  head  and -eyes.  From  this  tijne  until  Moiuiay  he  contmued  to  get  better;  but  h<id,. 
even  then,  pain,  heat,  and  inflammution  in  his  eyes,  with  o^dematuus  swellings  of  his  cheeKv  ;  iiis 
remaining  s;« mptonn  went  otl' gradually,  and  he  is  now  well,  lie  had  been  told  that  the  plant  he 
^t^J*  («ten  wxisiielalock  :  .to  be  sati^fii'd  1  accoiupaniexl  him  into  the  giirden  where  he  had  gathered 
ilie  p"*ant,  andTound  it  to  be  ccikHm  cytuipiurn,  or  f(K»ls  parslt*}'.  To  bt»-coiivinffed  of  this  b< y  nd 
It  douhr,  I  comparpd  a  specimen  of  it  with  the  flgua*  and  dcschptioii  of  the  plant  in  the  FI014 
Londiuen^is,  wiih  which  i  fouixl  iu exactly  to  c»n\«poud.'' 

"  Imlependent  of  the  singular  satisfaction  (continues  Mr.  Smith)  which  Mr.  Lowe  must  fet  I 
fn^m  knowing  iha  plant  in  (question,  an  advaniagc  has  uiistu  lo  the  public ;  (he  pois^mous  quality 
of  ihc  fo<ils  parsley  is  ascertained,  which  betore  was  only  suspected.  Time,  and  a  taste  for  science, 
which  of  Uri'i  year.-*  have  made  such  rapid  a^lvancesy  and  such  material  improvements  in  every 
branch  of  medicine;  which  has  introduced  a  rational  practice,  fouudi*d  on  an  intimate  knowle<igo 
of  the  animal  usconomy,  and  an  accurate  history  of  diseases;  which  has  rescued  suri^ery  from  (Jm* 
hunds  of  pretenders,  and  taught  mankind  to  repose  a  confldiMice  in  those  only  who  have  lauJdhiy 
exerted  ihemselvcn;  in  acquit ing anatomical  knowledge;  which  has  redeemed  chi^mistry  Irom  em- 
^^incs,  and  muile  it  subservient  to  the  pniciice  of  phy  ic;  wilt,  it  is  pn^umed,  in  a  few  years» 
piace  botany  in  a  more  favourabU'  pvint  of  vie^v,  and  cause  its  utility  to  be  mere  generally  uc^ 
LL«\Ucdj^'d/\ 
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^jm  the  mean^  of  improving  his  knowle<)ge.  To  diofse  whose  x^epd^ 
pations  confim  them  to  town,  the  pleasures  of  a  ride  or  ^  w^jk  ^ii| 
be  much  enhanced  by  some  acquaintance  with  the  surrounding  ob» 
jects: — besides  the  general  landscape,  their  minds  would  be  amused 
by  the  indescribable. be^auties  of  nature  in  ber  minvitest  recesses,  and 
by  studying  how  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  wonderful  vegetable  trea* 
surea  which  the  bounteous  hand  of  the  Almighty  has  so  abundantly 
scattered  around.  Should  so  laudable  a  spirit  of  enquiry  be  aroused^ 
the  compiler  will  rejoice  in  having  undertaken  the  humble  office  of 
pioneer  to  Jamaica  botany,  and  hope  to  see,  at  no  distsfnt  period,  a 
superstructure  raised,  on  the  materials  he  has  selected,  that  will  be  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  good  taste,  and.  discrimination  of  thisxommu* 
nity. 


HORTUi 
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Acacia  or  Acacee, — see  Cashatt. 
Acacia,  FALgs,— <j^«  Robinia. 
AciuoUj — see  Cashew. 


mEngUihSrame.  ACALYPHA. 

GLikSS  2!|  ORDER  9 — Moniecia  monoielphia.         Natural  order— *7V/c(7Cf^. 

« 

"THE  generic  name  of  this  plant  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signiires  ^  not 
^Aeasant  to  handle.* 

Generic  characters. — ^Male  calj^  three  or  four  leaved ;  no  corolla;  stamina  eight 
->td  sixteen:  Female  calyiSy  three  leaved.;  no  corolla;  styles  three;  capsules  three- 
grained  and  three-celted ;  seeds  solitary/  There  are  fourteen  speciesj  seven  of 
«rhich  are  known  to  be  natives  of  .Jamaica,  viz. 

1.   REPTANS. 

-Urtiea  minor  iners  spicata  folio  nArahmdo  UPtmio  frucht  tricoccOt 
.   .  8h>ane*s  Jam.  v.  1,  p*  4125,.  t.  82.  f.  3. 

'Spikes  terminating  erect,   flowexis  mised,  females  lower ;    invobicres  cordate^* 
serrate;  males leaftess ;  leaves ^vate-serrate;  «tem ereepihg. 

^This  plajit'is  described  by  Sloaoe  as  having  a  large  brown  root,  sendingx)ut  small 
stems  along  the  surface  of  the  earth;  .die  leaves  small,  without  order,  with  short  foot-* 
stalks,  round,  smooth,  and  serrated.  '91ie  flowers  come  out  in  spikes. terminal  erect^ 
ahd  are  pdrple  intermixed  with  white  ones,  stieceeded  by  oapsnies,  which  become  red 
^mt-  rou^h  on  the  outside.  In  each  of  these  are. three  roun^sh  seeds,  evety  one'  co« 
T^red  with  a  metiobrane. 

J        ^  .2.  VIRGINICA. 

,  Humilior^  foliis  tordato  crdtiaiis^  spicis  mixtis ;  alaribus  et  terminally 
bus.     Browne,  p.  345,  t.  36,  f.  1.  ' 

Female  involucres  iieart-shaped  jgatahed ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate^  longer  than 
the  petiole. 

This  is  a  smidl  twiggy  shrub,    seldom  exceeding  four  or  five  &et  in  &eight,  the 
leaves  aMt^floweii  aie  Jimch  like  those  of  pellitory  oi  ^he  walk . 

B  3f. 
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3.   VIRGATA. 

Erecta  vireultosaj  foliis  ovato  acuminatis  atque  crenatis,  spicis  uniform 
mibiis  alaribus.     Browne,  p.  346,  t.  36,  f.  2. 

Female  invotucres  heart- shspod,  "perr^e :    male  spikea  distinctr  jaked ;    leaves 
iance-ovate 

This  grows  in  great  plenty  in  Jamaica.     Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  annual  net- 
tle and  stins:  full  as  much  when  touched. 

4.   TOMENTOSA, 

Female  spikes  terminating  solitary ;    involucres  many-parted ;  males  erect  ^ 
leaves  ovate-Ianccqlate  ;  serrate  scabrous,  viUous-t^mentose  underaeath. 

Female  flowers  sub-sessile  terminating,  involucres  serrate ;  males  in  spikes  * 
leaves  linear  serrate. 

6.   SCABROSA. 

Female  spikes  with. cordate' gashed  involucres :  leaves  oUon^-Ianceolatc  iserrate 
scabrous.    . 


\     '    - 


,  7.  BETUI./EFOUA. 

Female  flowers  axillary  sessile,  involucres  cordate  crenate ;  males  in.  spikes  :^ 
leaves  roundish,  crejiate,  smooth.  * 

.  The  above  pbnts  are  easily  propagated  from  their  seeds,,  but  are  possessed  of  iio^ 
beauty.    The  last  four  species  are  from  Swartz's  Prodronjus*. 


iWtt  Engli^  Name  AGHANIA". 

Ci»  16,.  OR.  6 — Monod'clphia  poli/undrut.        Nat.  or. — Colamntfcra, 

•  •  ■  , 

The  name  is  derived  £i:Qngi,a  Creek  word,    signifying  '  not  to  open,*    as  the  corolla' 
docs  not  open. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  double,,  outer  many^Ieaved,.  inner  one-leafed;    the  corolla^ 
subclavate,.  convoluted,.. petals  fiv^;  berry  sub-globular,  fleshy,  five-celied,  five- 
seeded.;    seeds  solitary,    convex  on  one  side>   angular  oa  the  otlier.      Ti^ere  are 
..  .  three  species,  all  naliivea  of  Jamaica,  -    ,    .  .  •?  f*i  •. 

1.   MALVAVISCUS. 

Frutescensj  follix  angnlafisj  cordato  acuminatUy  crcnatis ;   petalis  ah 
una  tata^e  auritis.     Browne,  p.  284. 

Leaves  sonxewhat  scabrous,  ac4iminate,  leaflets  of  the  outer  calyx  erqct. 

This  plant  is  named  scarlet  achania^  or  bastard  hibiscus ;  it  is  common  in  the  woods, 
but  seldom  §een  in  the  lowlands.      The  stem  is  arboreous,  about  ten  focbbigh,  and  is 
llfanched.    'Leaves  petioled,  cdrdate,  crenate,  tomentose,  somctinK*  BMjhtly  ♦hreci)r 
five  lobed,  the  middle  lob^  most  produced;     Stipiiles  bristle  sbop^,-  smaiif  •  wifhcring!!' 
litowew  iLiuliary,  soUtan^i  on  villous  pedunjijes  shorter  than  the  peiiole.      Outer  calyx. 


eight.. 
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.-eiglitJeaved,'  iheleaflete  coalesceing  at  the  base;  inner  marked  with  ten  strgaks,  five- 
^otbed  at  the  tipu      Corolla  and  tube  scarlet,   the  Jatteriwi^ted  into  a  spiral,  upright, 
vei^Jqiig.     Stigiaas  hisped,  biackisii.  ... 

2.     MOLLIS. 

•         /  Leayes  tomentose,  leaflets  of  the  otiter  calyx  spreading. 

This  is  called  the  rcoollyacbaTiia.  The  branches,  petioles,  and  leaves,  are  covered 
with  a  %'ery  thick  nap.  The  leaves  aje  sgrnetimes  cordate-ovate  acuminate,  and  some- 
times angular,  slightly  three-lobed. 

.^1      .  '  .  5.    PILOSA, 

Leaves  hairy,  obtuse,  acute.     S:v.  Pr.  p.  102. 

The  hairy  achania  has  a  very  different  appearance  from  the  two*formei .  It  is  shrub- 
by, as  they  are,  but  the  stem  and  brauches  are.  smaller,  thinner,  atid  not  downy.  The 
leaves  are  hairy,  cordate-ovate,  with  broad  irregular  serratures  about  the  edge  ;  some 
of  them  blunt  and  cven.retuey,  but  others  acute.  The  stipules  are  ^bulate.  The  leaf- 
lets of  the  outer  calyx  spread  oiit  towards  the  end  and  spatulate.  The  flowers  are  small, 
convolute,",  knd  cloeod.    These^lants-may  be  propagated,  by  ciittijigs  or  sdfeds. 


"  •''  ,         ACHIMENES.  'COLUMNE^V. 

^«Cu.l4>  QR'  2. — Didj/jupnia^ngiaspei^a,        Nat.  or. — PersanaLe.    , 

The  name  columnea  was  given  by  Plumier,-  in  honour  of  Fabius  Columna,  or  Co-. 
lonna,  of  Italy.  •     ' 

,  t  (Sen*.  QHMC^^Oily^  "a'tlar^e-ooe-leafedtperiandium,    five-parted;    corolla   large, 
,  .  ^^Qtie-petaledy,nDg'eqt,.^piQg,  tubular,  ^pper  lip  thcee-parteil,  middle  part  vaulted, 
cmarginate  ;  the  stamma  in  the  upper  hp  ;  anthers  connected ;  germen  roundish ; 
capsule  one  or  two-oelle^  \  seeds  numerous,  saiall,  nestlinig.     There  are^ix  spe- 
cies, thi;ce  of  which  are  found  in  this  island.  * 

;»'.'..!  »  •.  -:  ;  .1.,  HIRSUTA. 


««  *   0* 


^  Ttapuiinilasft^titivosKSy  folifs  oilongis,  infegrvsy  villosisy  ex  advci^o  si'- 
^\ii  .1.  .  L    .  i^s^^-fioy^e pnrpureoviiUyso.  -Sloane,  v.  -I,  p.-157,  t.  100,  f.  I.     il/tr^ 

jovy  herbacea^  subhirsutay  oblique  assurgensy  i/(C.     Browne,  p.  270, 

.  ;.\  r.Lea;(reftx)vale,/ acuminate,  scn^ate^  roughly  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  calycine 
leaflets  tootL^letited  lanceolate ;  they  and  the  corollas  hirsute,  the  upper  lip 
byid.  .,  , 


by  some  TiOijjfhbouritig  shrub  or  stump.     The  stem  is  pretty  thick,  'arid  the  leaves  op- 


rpositc  and  alternately  larger.     The  flowers  are  latfre,. beautifully  variegated,  and  hafry 
on  thfe  outside,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.    The  divisions  of  the  cup  are  of  a  sin*^ 

B  2  gula^ 
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gnlar  stracture,  and  pinnated  on*  the  sidesi  somewbat  liKe  those  of  the  giirdo^  rose*  The 
Tvbole plant  has  ait  uncommon,  but  beautiftily  appearance,  and  deseires  to  be  cultmite^i.. 
in  all  nower  gardens. in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  island,  .wheie  itis  most  likely  to  Ihri^. . 

2f  HiSPIDA.. 

Leaves  ovale^  obtuse,  tbotfa4etted,  hLfptd-^hirsnte,  leaflets  of  ^e  calf  s  lanoeo* - 
kite,*  ^ntire^  hairy,  stem  baicy  nigged.    Sw.  Pr^ 

3.   RUTILAN^ 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  villose,  denticulate,  coloured  undemeath^;  divisioiuft 
of  the  calyx  jagged,  villous ;  corolla  villose^  upper  lip  two-parted. .  JS^  JRrr 

.  These  plants  are  propagated*  from  seeds^ 


i^- 


No  EngKsK  Name.  ACfHYHANTHES; 

Cl.  5,  Oft.  I. — Pentmutriafmmogjfnw       Nat.  oh.  Miscellan^tn 

This  genus  takes  its  haoie  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  diaff  and  a  flower. 

GcN.  CHAR.. — Calyx  a  double  perianthium,    outer  three-leaved  persistent,    inner 
five-leaved  also  jpersistent;    no  corolla  or  scarcely  perceptible ;  nectarioin  flve«» 
valved,  surrounding,  the  germen,.  bearded  "at  the  top,  concave,  and  falling.  o£f ;:  tbe^ 
perianthium  is  a  i^undish  one-cell^  ctepsute  y  '(be  seed  single  tod  oblongf    The 
following  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica ; 

I;  ASPERAv 

AtnarantKus  sieulus  spicatmradicepSf^hiM  Ikottme,  SIipM<^,  v.  \\  p* 
1 42.     Conle  geniaUato  erecibi  foHi^^'&tMCivf  eppositis, .  &c.    Browne^ 
p.  rtO. 
iStem  shrubby  aireot;  calcic  r^elc,  pressed  to  die  spike. 

It  rises  thiee  or  four  feet  high,  by  a  square  jointed  stalk,  opposite  branches;  the 
leaves  are  dark  green,  woolly  on  both  sidies,-.  oblong,  smooth,. pointed.  The  fiowens- 
are  in  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  brancbeiB,  appearing  first  like  short  reddish  hairs,  after 
which  follow  rough,. prickly,  green,  reflected^  capsules, .  containing  five  seeds^^oblong^ 
reddish.    It  grows  in  ditches.. 

2.  ALTISSIMA. 

FoUis  c^thyflimhis  spictttis^appaiditi^^  ftroNwte,  rtO.  Bli^ 

turn  album  majus  seandens.    Sloahe,  v,  1,  p:  142. 

Stem  sufTruticose  scandent,.  panicles  terminating  axillary,  ^  branched. 

This  has  a  green  stalk  as  thick  as  ones  thuihf),  supported  by  shrubs  and  trees,  on- 
which  it  leans,,  grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  putting  out  here  and  there  branches,  hav- 
ing leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  half^  distance^  on  inch-long,  footstalks^,  three  incheis 
long  aihd  halfais  broad.  The  leaves  are  ovjate,  aicute,  smooth,. soft,  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour, six  inches  long.  The  flowers  grow  in  spikes,  of  a  pale^reen  or  herbaceous  co« 
louTj  a  grbat  many  together.    The  seminad  vessds  or  htisks  breakMiorizontally,  and. 

cojitaih 
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Mntaia  smill  blaek,  shinise;,  compressed,  kidney^^shap^ds  seedtf.    It  grows  on  the 
•  banks  of  the  Rio-Cobre,  and  on  the  road  to  Passage-For$»  very  plentifoUy. — Shane. 

Browne  calls  this  bastard  boop« withe.    These  plants  are  nosed  ffon  tlie  seedsi  and 
grow  commonly  among  low  bushes. 


mm 


No  English  Name.  ACIDOTON; 

Cl.  21,  OR.  7. — Moneeeia  polyandria. 

6ek.  CHAR.-=— Male  calyx  iive-Ieaved,  leaves  ovate-lanoeolaid,  reflex;  no  corolla; 
stamina  numerous^  placed  on  a  globular  receptacle :  Female  calyx  six-leaved  i. 
leaflets  linear,  lanceolate,  spreading ;  no  coroUa')  style  short,  germen  three-cleft; 
capsule  three-grained,  hirsute,  three-celled;  ^seedsfiolitary^.  ovate.  There  is  only 
one  species,  described  a^foUows-by  Sloane  :  - 


Urtica  urens  arborea,  Jvliis  Mdi^^^  unguaHs^  Sloane,  t.  I ,  p.  1 24^ 
t.  S3,  f .  1.  - 
This  shrub  rises  eight  or  ninefeet  high  bV^arrouod  straiorb>woody  trunk,,  of  the  big- 
ness of  ones  finger,  covered  .with  a  smooth  brownish  bark.  The  leaves  come  out  to- 
wards the  topaltematdy,  the;jr  are- narrow,  lancec^te,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  with^ften  a  tooth  near  the  top;  of  a  dark  green  colour^ 
several  ribs  on  the  under  side,  and  on  the  surface  and  edges  many  long  small  prickles^ 
ifhich  are  said  to  be  very  burning. ..  The  petioles  are  short  and  ribbed*. 

See  Ad£ua» 


ACISANTHERX ' .     RBBXIA  AGISANTHEHA. 

Cl.  8,  OR.  1. — Octandria  trumogi/nicn       Nat.  Or.  Calycanthcma^ 

The  generic  name  is  derived  fpdm  a  Greek  word,  signifying  to  break  or  burst  - 

Qek.  char. — C^yx V one-leafed,/'£our^cleft,  permanent;  corolla  four  ratals, 
roundish  and  inserted  into  the  oJyx,  spreading ;  stamkia  filiform,  anthers  declin- 
ing ;  germen  romidish,'  crowning  the  calyx ;.  st}'le  short,  simple,  declining ; 
capsule  roundish,  fotir-celled,  within  the  belfy  of  the  calyx  ;•  seeds  numerous,, 
roundish.  There  are  thirteen  species^  only  three  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Jamaica,  v/i*  . 

I.  ACISAKTHERA. 

Erecta  ntmosa^  ramulis  quadratis^  falm  trinei'viis  evafo  ereTiatiSy  eppo* 
sitis;J{oribu$singtilaribusadaias  aliernas,  Browne,  217,  t.  22,  f«.  U 

Flowers  iJternate,  axillary,  penduncled,  five-clef u 

This,  plant  grows  in  the  pastures  eastward  of  Luidas,  and  seldom  rises  above  fourteen 
or  sixteen  inches  in  height.  The  stem  is  pretty  firm  and  square,,  and  emits  a  good 
many  square  branches  towards  the  top  ;  the  leaves  are  small,  three  nerved,  ovate,  cre- 
nate,  and  opposite.  The  flowers  spring  singly  hom  the  alternate  axils  or  bosoms  of 
the  leaves.    The  calyx  ifl  deeply  five-deft  at  the  mouth*   Petals  five^  obovatef.  inserted 

into 
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into  flie  throat  of  the  calyx.     Filaments  ten,  shorter  than  the  corolla.  '  Antl)<^s.oblpng, 
sa3p:gitate,  and  subarcuaic,  versatile.     Germ  crowned  with  the  calyx.     Style   shQ*t. 
•  Stigma  sharp.   *  Capsule  two-celled,  filled  with  two  Uttie  placentas. — Browne, 

2.   LEUCANTHA.' 

Leaves  opposite,    cartilaginoiKg-tooth-ktted,   coriaceous,    shining,   branchlett 
four-cornered  ;  floweri  temiinating-ten-sUmened. — Sw.  Pro,  61. 

3.   PURPURfeA. 

Leaves  opposite  tooth -letted,  coriaceous,  brailchlets  round,  flowers  axillary  ten- 
stamened.viija;.  i^ro.  61.  .       '   ,  \ 

The  stamens  in  some  plants  t)f  this  genus  are  inconstant,  from  seven  to  twelve,  and 
there  is  a  plain  alliance  between  it  and  osbeckia  and  m<elastoma.  The  different  species- 
are  propagated  by  seeds. 

AcHROSTicuM — See  Ferxp. 
.^Adam's  Needle — See  Dagger  Plant. 


No  English  Name,  ADELL\, 

Cl.  22,  OR.  11. — Dioccia  monodelphia.  ^Nat.sOR.  Tricocca. 
'The  name  is  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  obscure. 

Gen.  char. — Male  calyx  one-leafed  three  parted,  leaflets  oblong  ctrKTd  back; 
no  corolla;  tlie  stamina  consist  of  many  capillary  filaments,  the  length  of  the  caly;c, 
united  into  a  cylinder  at  the  base ;  the  anthers  roundish  :  The  female  calyx  is  five- 
parted;  no  corolla;  pistillum  a  roundish  gcrmen;  styles  three,  very  short 
and  divaricated;  the  stigmata  torn  ;  the  periantliiuai.aUiree-grained,  roundish, 
three-celled,  capgule  ;  sec J§  solitary  and  roundish.  There  are  three  species,  all 
natives  of  Jamaica : 


1.  bernardia. 


Fruticosa,  foliis  (omentosis  ova t is  sefToHs  aitomis.     Browne,  36 J • 
;  Leaves  oblong  toraentose,  serrate. 
This^  Browne  calls  the  shrubby  bernardia  with  villous  leaves. 

2.  ricinella. 

FruticosUy   foliis  jubroiundis   nitidis    conferiis  Jloribus    assdciatis. 
Browne,  361.  * 

Leaver  oblong-ovate,  quite  entire. 
The  smooth'leaved  bernardia  has  slender  flower  stalks,  sind  is  common  in  all  the  low- 
lands about  Kingston,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  tetv^^t.-^Brownt. 

3.  ACIDOTON. 

Frutescms>4Kculeatim  et  difjusum^  ravmlis.gracilibus  teretibus^/olicilis 
confertis Jiore  unico  vel  altero  associulis,     Browne,  35o. 

•Branches  flexuose,  spines  gemmaceous. 

Tlie 
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The  s^iall  shrttbbj/  acidoton  is  prett}-  common  in  the  savannas  about  New-Creenwioh, 
where  it  seldom  rises  above  four  feet  in  height.  Tne  brdnches  are  very  slender  and 
flexile,  and  the  leaves  smali  and  delicate,  and  shoot  with  the  flowers  early  in  April  or 
May.  Tiie  whole  plant  has  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  ayaumg  ebony. — Browne. 
.  These  plants  are  nearly  allied  to  the  croton.  Dr.  Houston  constituted  tr  genus  of  the 
two  first  by  tlie  title  of  bermrdia^  in  hoaour-.of  Oi;.  Bernard  de  Jussieu.  They  are  pro- 
pagated from  seeds. 


No  English  Name.  ADENANTHERA. 

Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandria  monogynia.    Nat.  or. — Lomeni^cete, 
This  name  is  derived  from  two -Greek  words,  signifying  a  glandut^tls  anther. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  small,  one*leafed>  five-toothed;  cforolk  five-f^etalled,  bell- 
shaped;  stamina  shorter  than  the  OoroUa  ;  anthers  roundfish,  incumbent,  bearing* 
a  globose  gland  at  the  outer  tip-;  germen  oblong  and  gibbous  below  ;  style  slibu-' 
late  and  the  lengdi  of  the  stamina.;  stigma  simple;,  the  pericarpium  a  long  conj- 

i tressed  membranaceous  Icigumen  ;  seeds  many, .  round,  remote.  This  is  an  East- 
India  tree,  of  which  thfee  species  arc  known,  the  most  remarkable  is  noticed  in 
the  Hortus  Eastensis  as  having  been  introduced  into  that  garden  by  Mr.  Wiles,  in 
the  year  1802.  The  following  account  ofit  is  quoted  from  Gcertner  and  Forster,  in 
Dr.  Martyn's  dictionary  :    . 

PAVONINA.    - 

Leaves  smoodt  on  both -sides: '  - 

A  tree  with  prodigious  decompound  or  doubly  pinnate  leaves,  leaflets  ovate,  obtuse,* 
quite  entire,  on  very  short  petioles,  sometimes  alternate,  sometimes  opposite.  Panicle 
oif  simple  thick  racemes^  with  the  flpscules^on  ecjual  pedicels.  Flowers  comparatively 
vT?ry  small,  and  jiellow.  Legume  nearlya  foot  la  length,  repand  at  the  sutures  and 
obscurely  torulose  at  the  seeds,  smooth,  one-celled,  two-valied.  The  valves  after  they 
open  are  loosely  and  spirally  twisted.  Seeds  from  eight  to  twelve,  obovate-roundea, 
convexly  lens-sbapfed,  highly  polished",  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour,  with  a  circular  streak 
in'the  middle  on  each  side.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  East-Intiies,  and  the 
timber  is  in  common  use,-  on  account  of  its  solidity^  It  flowers  in  September,  bears 
firoit  at  the  beginning  and  end 'of  the  year,  and  is  never  without  leaves.  The  duration 
istwohtindrfed  years.'  The  natives  use  tiie  powder  of  the  leaf  in  their  ceremonies.  The 
seeds,  besides  being  eaten  by  the  common-  people,  are  of^reat  use  to  the  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths,  on  account  of  their  equality,  for  weights,  each  of  them  weighing  four 
grainii :  Tbey  also  make  a  cement,  by  beating  them  up  with- water  and  borax.  Of  the 
brmsed  leaves  they  make  a  drink  which  they  esteem  good  against  pains  of  the  loins. 


ADRUE.  CYPERUS. 

Cl.  3j^  OR^  1. — Triandria  monogynia.    Nat.  or. — Calamaria. 

Gen.  ciur. — TJic  glumes.are  cbafiy,  imbricate  in  two  rows ;  scales  ovate^  keeled,  fla^- 
r  ,    •.  iuiiccted> 
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inficctad,  9eparating the  Sowers;  no  corolla;  stamina  three/ short,  anthers  ob« 
long  and  furrowed ;  germen  small ;  style  long ;  stimias  three  capillary :  Seed 
single^  threc-sidedy  acuminate,  destitute  of  Villus.  There  are  many-  species  of 
this  genus,  for  which  see  seDQ£S,  the  specific  name  of  adrue  or  jointed  stalked 
cyperusis 

auticolatos. 

Juncus  cyperoides  creberrime  geniculahis^  medulla farctus^  aquaticu^^ 
radicc  rubra j  tuberosa^  odoraia,     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  12 1,  t.  81,  f^  I. 

.This  rush  has  a  tuberous,  red,  knobbed  root,  having  a  very  grateful  smell,  lik^h^t 
of  calamus  aromaticus,  covered  with  browa  withered  l^ves,  as  well  as  the  under  part 
of  the  stalk,^  like  other  rushes,  and  having  several  red  suinfi^^'going  from  the  root  of  one 
to  tliat  of  another.  The  stalk  is  round,  green,  three  feet  nigh,  smooth,  having  within 
it  very  strong  and  freauent  transverse  partitions  or  memlnrane^,  inaking  it  jointed  with 
^a  pith  between.  At  the  top  stand  several  brown  chaflPy  panicles,  like  Uioseof  cyperus 
grasses,  the  smalV  long,  spikes,  being  made  up. of  several  reddish  scales,  lying>over 
another  on  the  same  footstalks,  all  coming  from  the  rushes  top,  as  from  a  common 
centre.  This  having  a  very  grateful  scented  root,*!  question  not  but  that  it  may  be  very 
successfully  used  in  place  of  calamus  armnaticusy  Sloane  also  mentions  another  plant, 
jiaicuSf  cj/pcroidesn  ciilnio  compresso  striatOy  radict  odoraia  tuberosoj  capUtUo  rotunda 
compacto,  a  variety  of  the  adrue,.  which  he  received  from  the  Bav  of  llonduras ;  and 
be  was  informed  it  grew  upon  the  sand  near  TruTnillo,  where  th^.  Indians  u^ed  .it  as  a 
cure  for  the  belly-ache. — Sloane. 

The  roots  arc  esteemed  cordial,  diuretic,  and  cephalic,  serviceable  in  thc$  first  stages 
of  the  dropsy,  resisters  of  poison,  and  expellers  of  wipd.  They  cure  ill«scentcd 
breaths,  and  are  good  in  nephritic  di^rders  and  colics. 

The  roots,  aromatic  and  stimulant,  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  Virginian  snake  root. 
Infusion  good  in  yon^itings,  fluxes,  jbiQ^-^^Daiicerj  p;  387. 


The  following  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  adrue  or  anti-emetic  grass  is  from  the  ma« 
xiuscript  of  Mr.  Robert  Cowan,  member  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  in  London  : 

'  "  The  discovery  of  its  surprising  properties,  was  made  by  Dr.  Howell  of  Jamaica,  m 
checking  and  restraining  black  vomit  m  yellow  fever.  A  strong  decoction  or  infusion 
of  this  plant  is  as  much  a  specific  in  restraiiiing  vomiting. in  yeU&wf ever ^  as  the  Peru-^ 
"jian  bark  in  cure  of  rajiittents.  It  gives  out  its  virtues4n  water  in  decQctiop,  or  warm 
infusion^  to  be  taken  when  cold,  when,  it  assumes  the  colour  of  Madura  wine.  -  It  grows 

\  by  rivers  and  marshy  lands,  rises  two  and>^  half  feet  high,  resembles  the  se<lge  or  bull«i 
rushy  the  leaf  like  grass  or  sedge  of  a  large  coarse  kind,  and  JbiAs  a  ridge  on  the  back,, 
which,  when  dry,  cratks  into  two  parts.  The  roots  are  much  like  the  serpentaria  or 
snake  root,  fibrous,,  bushy,  and  matted.  The  seeds  are  like  gra^s,  but  placed  in  little 
bushes  or  clusters  at. the  top  of  the  stalk-  The  first  tea-cupful  of  the  decoction  represses 
the  vomiting,  and  the  second  or  third  cures.  By  experiments  uiade  on  the  use  of  the 
olifFerent  parts  of  the  plant,  it -is,  found  that  the  strongest  is  made  by  boiling  the  whole 
plant,  cut  or  sliced,  roots,  seeds,  leaves,  and  stem,  alto^her.  The  quantity  two 
liandfuls  in  three  pints  boiled  to  tl&e  evaporation  of  one-third*^' 

Th# 
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The  efficicy  of  the  adrud  decoction  in  repressing  continued  vomiting  was  lately  ex- 
perienced by  a  gentleman  in  Spanish -Town.  There,  are  several  species  of  the  cyperus, 
not  unlike  dbe  adrue,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  it;  and  it  is  worthy  of  experiment  to 
ascertain  whether  these  other  kinds  possess  the  same  virtues. 

See  Sedges, 

A'eschynomene — See  Bastard  Sensitive. 
.    Agrimony — ^^^e  Hemp  Agrimony. 
AizooN — ^y^e  Samphire. 


AKEE.  Genus  doubtfuL 

Cl.  8,  OR.  1. — Octandrid  monogynia. 

This  pbint  was  brought  to  Jamaica  in  a  slave  ship  from  the  coast  of  Africa^  and^  hav- 
\hg  thriven  well,  has  beei)  generally  propagated,  and  succeeds  in  most  parts  of  the  island. 
The  late  Dn  Broughton  described  it  particularly  in  the  Hortus  Ea^tensis,  from  which 
the  following  characters  are  taken : 

GicN.  CHAR*. — Calyx  five-leaved  and  inferior,  with  concave,  acute,  ovate,  small| 
leaves,  persistent  and  hairy;  corolla -five-petaled,  oblong-lanceolated,  acute,  hairy, 
bent  at  the  basse,  and  pressed  uy  the  receptacle,  alternate  with  the  calyx,  and  longer ; 
stamina  eight'short  filaments,  hair}"^,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  glandulous  recept- 
acle of  the  germen ;  antherse  oblong,  disposed  in  ah  orb,  and  almost  of  the  same 
•  l^rtgth,  round  the  germen  ;  germen  sub-ovate,  three- sided  and  hairy;  the 
etyfi  the  length  of  the  germen,  cyliiidrical  and  hairy ;  the  stigma  obtuse ;  peri* 
carpium,  a  fleshy  capsule,  oblong,  obtuse  on  both  sid^s,  triangular,  thlocular,' 
trivalved,  and  gaping  from  tlie  apex ;  semina,  three,  orbicular,  and  gloisy,  having 
a  rising  appendice. 

This  tree  often  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty,  feet.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  tough, 
9(^ewhiat  brown,  bark,  hath  many  long,  thick,  irregular  branches,  the  lower  inclining 
ix$  the  earth.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  ovate,  lanceolated,  fuU  of  veins,*  entive,  op- 
posite, smooth,  and  bright  above,  about  a' spahlong,  fijurorfive^on  each' side,  with 
short  turgid  footstalks.  The-  branches  are  siqiply  spi'0ad,  the  twig^  have  many  flowers, 
with  each  its  stalks,  spike  fashion:  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  scentless.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  a  gooseys  egg,  of  a  yellbw;  red^  orange,  or  itiixerf,  cbloiir.  The  seeds 
me  three,  black*,  as  large  as  a  nutmfeg,  on^  of  which  is  often  abortive.  To  e&ch  seed 
grows  a  white  substance,  exceeding  tiie  size  of  the  seed,  of  the  consisten^ce  of  bcef-futy 
and  which,  gendy  boiled  with  water,  scarce  diflfei^  from  marrow.  •  This,  by  the  inha« 
bltants  of  Guinea,  is  served  at  table  alone  pi*" mifeedwttbbrbth  or  pottage. 

The  delicacy  of  the  white  lobes-of  thi^firuit^when  fried  or  boiled,  aiid  eat  as  marrow, 
or  sweet-breads,  or  in  soups,  retidet^ifi  welt" worthy  of'cultivaf ion.  It  thrives  best'ia 
the  lowlands.  In  the  mcnntain^ it  selddm  bearsfruit,  and  the  north  w^nds  are  extremdy 
injurious  to  it.  If  the  tops  be  blasted  or  broken  off  it  throws  out  new  and  vigorous 
sWioots  froiti  the  root  aiiid  stem.  WHen  in  bearing  it  faa^  a  onost  beautiftil  appearance 
from  the  contrast  of  colour  in  thedifii^rent'  pains'  of  the'  fifUciificatro^  This  pi^t  \i 
ity  j^pagated  inm  the  seeds.  >. 

G  ALDEB 
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ALDER  OR  BUTTON  TREE.  CONOCARPUS. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1 . — Pentandria  monogynia.    Nat.  or. — Aggregata, 

This  takes  its  name  from  two  words,  signifying  cone-fruited. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  one-leafed,  very  small,  five-parted ;  corolla  five-petalled,  con- 
verging, or  none ;  stamina  five  or  ten,  subulate,  erect,  anthers  globose  ;  germen 
large,  style  short ;  no  pericarpium ;  seeds  solitary,  obovate,  with  a  membranace- 
ous thick  marp^in,  on  each  side.  The  flowers  are  aggregate.  There  are  three 
species,  two  of  which  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.   ERECTA. 

Alnifructv^  laurifolia  arbor  maritima.  Sloane,  v.  2,-  p.  18.  t.  161, 
f.  2.  Foliis  oblongisj  petiolis  brevibus,  fiaribus  in  caput  conicum 
collectis.     Browne,  p.  159, 

This  tree  grows  erect,  nearly  thirty  feet ;  with  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  greasy 
to  the  touch.  The  younger  branches  are  angular.  It  is  esteemed'  a  good  fire-woodf. 
Sloane  describes  it  as  follows :  "  It  has  a  trunk  as  thick  as  one's  thigh,  having  a  smooth 
whitish  or  grey  bark.  The  leaves  are  sdmost  oval,  only  somewhat  broader  towards  their 
end ;  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches,  among  the  flowers,  they  are  narrow  and  pointed," 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  The  tops  of  the  twigs  are  branched,  sustaining  at  first 
some  small  roundish  heads,  no  big;^er  than  those  of  pins,  growing  larger,  hairy,  downy, 
or  muscose,  of  a  yellowish  green  or  red  colour.  They  augment  to  so  many  round  red 
balls,  like  alder  cones  or  buttons,  sticking  to  the  branch  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
footstalk,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  a  great  many  reddish  cornered  seeds,  sticking 
on  a  fungous  matter  on  its  outside,  and  regarding  its  centre,  so  that  by  their  meaps  it 
is  rough  or  echinated.  .  It  grows  near  the  sea-side  by  Passage- Fort  and  Old-Harbour, 
amopg  the  mangrov<es«  .  Butterflies  swarm  very  much  about  this  tree.'* 

2.   RACEMOSA. 

Mangle  foliis  ellipticis  ex  adverso  tiascentibus.     Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  66,.  t. 
187,  f.  1.  Foliis  ellipticO'OvatiSy  petiolis  biglandulaiis^  raceniis  laxity 
fructibus  sejunctis.     Browne,  159. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  bluntish  ;  fruits  segregate. 

This  is  a  lofty  and  branching  tree,  growing  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  sometimes 
dividing  into  three  or  four  trunks,  close  to  9ie  ground.  TJie  younger  branches  are 
shining,  red,  and  opposite.  Leaves  quite  entire,  shinin(r,  thickisn,  greasy  to  the  touch, ' 
deep  green,  opposite,  three  inches  long,  on  a  red  petiole,  with  two  glands  at  the  top' 
of  it.  Racemes  simple,  terminating,  commonly  by  threes.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
sessile,  and  have  a  slight  not  unpleasant  smell.  The  petals  are  whitish. .  Stamens  ten, 
five  alternately  shorter,  probably  sometimes  overlooked  ;  (hence  Browne  only  attributes 
^ve  stamens  to  the  flower).  The  seed  inclosed  within  a  coriaceous  pericarp,  is  composed 
of  two  greenish  ovate  lamellsB,  wrapped  up  into  around  body,  and  involved  in  a  very 
thin  membrane.  The  lamellse  in  the  base  of  the  pericarp  become  a  round  obtuse,  shin- 
ing body,  forming  the  axis  of  the  seed,  destinea  to  put  forth  the  roots :  for,  when  the 
capsule  falls  to  the  ground,  it  penetrates  the  crowned  apex,  and,  when  the  fibres  take 
pp9session  of  the  soil,  it  constitutes  the  rudiment  of  the  future  trunk ;  then  the  lamellsB 
increasing  in  bulk,  burst  the  capsule,  and  become  the  radical  leaves.  Sometimes  there" 

are 
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aire  two  seeds  inclosed  in  the  same  pericarp.  From  the  above  description  it  appears 
tliat  this  tree,  although  it  agrees  in  many  respects,  yet  differs  very  much  from  the  for- 
mer species.  The  Spaniards  call  it  inayigU  bobo^  or  foolish  mangle.  Sloane  calls  it 
tfae  white  mangrove. 

These  trees  iiave  no  great  beauty.  They  grow  in  most  of  the  sandy  bays  and  marshes 
about  the  island,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  shps,  or  cuttmgs.  The  fruk  is 
drying,  binding,  and  healing ;  and  the  bark  tans  leather  well. 

All-heal — See  Self-heal. 


ALLIGATOR  APPLE  OR  CORKWOOD  ANNONA 

Cl.  13,  OR.  7. — Polyandria  folygynid.      Nat.  ovL.-^Coadunata^ 

Tliis  plant  has  also  been  termed  the  shi  ning  leaved  custard  apple.  The  name  of  the  ge-* ' 
nus  can  boast  of  no  learned  derivation,  Linneus  having  ;adopted  it  from  an  American  term 
.for  a  mess,  on  account  of  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  being  so  called  by  the  native^. 

GiSN.  char. — Calyx  a  small  three-leaved  perianthium;  corolla  six- petalled,  cordate, 
and  sessile,  the  three  altematd^nterior  ones  less  ;  the  stamina  have  scarcely  any  iila-i 
ments,  the  anthers  numerous  and  placed  on  the  receptacle ;  germen  roundish,  and 
placed  on  a  rouiidi^  receptacle,  no  styles ;    numerous  obtuse  stigmas  covering  the 

:  whole  germ;  tbo  pericarpium  a  large  roundish  berry,  one-celled,  witli  a  scaly  bark ; 

.  seeds  many,  hard,  ovate-oblong,  placed  in  a  ring,  nestling.  There  are  several  spe* 
cies  indigenous  to  this  island^  referred  to  below;  the  alligator  apple  is  the 

PALUSTRIS. 

Anncma  aquaiica  foliis  laurinis  atravircntibusy  fructu  minore  conoidc 
hiieOf  cortice  glabra  in  areolas  distincto.  Sloane.  v  2,  p.  169,  t.  228, 
f.  1.     Uliginosay  foliis  nitidis  ovatis,  fructibus  ureolatus  odoratis* 
Browne,  256. 

Leaves  oblong,  rather  obtuse,  smooth  ;   fruits  areolate.    . 

This  tree  rises  thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  trunk  as  thick  as  one's. middle ;  the  leaves  are 
shaped  like  those  of  the  bay,    smooth,    dark  green,  .and  hard.      The  fruit  is  as  big  aa 
one's  fist,  turbinated  like  a  sour  sop,  hanging  by  an  inch-lbng  foot-stalk,  which  brings 
out  some  of  the  pulp  with  it,  when  ripe,    leaving  a  hole  in  the  fruit.      The  outward 
skin  is  first  green,  then  yellow,  sihooth,  only  ithath^eue  checquered  lines  on  its  sur- 
face, as  thecustard  apple.     The  seeds  lie  from  thcLcentre  to  the  circumference  of  the  * 
fpuit,  and  are  as  large  as  a  bean,  oblong,  almost  round,  of  an  ash  colour,  having  a  crest  > 
running  their  lengths,    lying  in  an  orange<- coloured  pulp^  of  .an.  unsavoury  taste,  but , 
has  something  of  the  smell  and  relish  of  an  orange. — Sloane. 

It  grows  in  great  abundanoe^about  tbe  south  side  lagoons,  and  on  the  bank%  qf  seye** 
ral  livers.  The  fruit  or  apples  are  lar^e,  and  of  a  cold  watery  quality,  esteemed  highly; 
narcotic,  and  even  poisonous ;  but  ot  the  latter  we-have  no  certain  proof.    When  uiey 
ate  ripe,  and  drop  into  the  water,  the  alligators  watch  their  falling,  and,  at  the  proper^ 
season  ofithe  year,  are  said  to  subsi&t  cbieHy  upon  them.     They  have  a  sweetisL  taste 
.     .  C2  and. 
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;;nd  smell;-  but^  perbapsi  the  cnidity  and  coldness  of  tbar  iuioe  might  make  ib^n^ 
sort  of  poison  to  the  stomach  ia  this  cliin^tey    where,  even  melons  and  cucumbers,  ^ot 
duly  rorrecled,  will  sometimes  convulse  it.   The  wood  of  this  tree  is  so  extremely  light 
tliat  it  is  commonly  tised  by  way  of  cork  to  stop  jugs,  bottles,  and  casks;  anJitj^i^M. 
e:icelient  floats  for  fishing  nets. — Long,  p.  832. 

Ste  CuEHiMOLA — Custard-apple — Sour  and  sweet  sops. 
Alligator-wood — See  Muskwood. 

AlXSPICE — Sefi  PiMENTA. 


ALOES.  ALOE. 

Cl.  6^  OR.  1. — HexandriiLTnonogynia.      Nat.  OR.^^Liliace^t^ 

The  derivation  of  this  name  is  uncertain. 

Gen.  char. — No  calyx;  corolla  one-petalled,  six-cleft,  erect  and  oblong,  thetiibe 
gibbous,  the  border  spreading  and  small,  with  a  nectary  ^bearing  bottom ;  the  sta- 
mens are  subulajted  filaments,  rather  surp^sine  the  corolla  .in  length,  and  inserted- 
into  the  receptacle ;  the  anthers  are  oblong  and  incumbent ;  the  pistillum  has  an  o- 
vate  germen,  style  simple  the  length  of  the  stamens,  stigma  obtuse  trifid;  the  peri« 
carpium  is  an  oblong  capsule,  three-furrowed,  three-celled,  and  three-valved ;  tbe 
seeds  are  many  and  angular..  There  are  a  great  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  the 
aloe,  and  it  is  said  the  perfoliata,  the  most  useful,  was  brought  here  from  Bermudas. 
The  medical  substance  known  by  the  name  of  aloes  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  tbd 
barbadensis  and  $U€Cotrina,  which  are  varieties  of  the  species 

PBRFOLIATA* 

Aloe  dmcorid,  eialioru^n,  8Cc*  Sloane,  r;  1,  p.  245^  Foliis  turgidis 
ciiiato  dentatis  purpurascentibiis,  scapo  ftDri/ero  assurgenti  spicato* 
Browne,  197.    Senipervive.    Barham,.  172. 

1  Var.    atie  barbad€nsiSj  has  toothed  upright  succulent  isabulate  leaves,  lowers 
yellow,  hanging  down  in  a  thyrse. 

2  Var.  the  succotrina,  has  Icjatves  veiy  long  and  naiTOiv^  thorny  at  the  edge,  the 
flowers,  in  spikes. 

1.  The  leaves  of  tbe  Barbadoes  aloe  are  ajbout  four  inchesv broad  at  their  base,  and 
nearly  tv^o  inches  thick,  they  have  a  few  indentures  on  their  edges,  are  of  a  sea-green 
colour, :  and,\wben  young)  are  spotted  with  white.  Tbe  flower  stem  rises  near  three 
feet  high,  and  the  flowers  stand  in  a  slender  loose  spike,  with  very  short  peduncles, 
and  hang  downwards;  they- are  of  a  bright  yellow  cototir^  and « the  stamens  stand  out 
beyond  the  tube. 

-  Of  the  culCivatioQ  and>preparation  of  hepatic  or  Barbadoes  aloes  we  have  the  follow- 
ing apcount,  by^MiiUngtQn,  in  thd  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  8.  art.  8. 

7^  landfs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  that  is,  from  two  to  three  miles,  which  are  ra* 
ther  subject  to  drought  than  otherwise,  and  are  so  stroog  and  shallow  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  plaiting  of  sugar  ca^es  with  any  prospect  of  success,  are  generally  found  4o  answer 

best 
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best  for  the  aloe  rJant.  The  stones,  at  least  the  greater  ones,  are  first  picTccd  up,  and 
either  packed  in  neaps,  upon  the  most  shallow  barren  spots,  or  laid  round  the  neld  as 
a  dry  wall.  The  land  is  then  lightly  ploughed  and  very  carefully  cleared  of  all  noxious 
weeds,  lined  at  one  foot  distance  from  >row  to  tow,  and  the  young  plants  set  like  cab- 
bages, about  five  or  six  inches  from  each  other.  This  regular  mode  of  lining  and  set- 
ting the  plants .4s  practised  only  by  the  most  exact  planters,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
weeding  of  them  by  the  hand  vciy  frequently ;  because,  if  they  are  not  kept  perfectly 
dean  and  free  from  weeds,  the  produce  will  be  but  very  small.  Tliey  will  bear  being 
planted  in  any  season  of  they  ear,  even  in  the  driest,  xls  they  will  live  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  for  many  weeks  without  a  drop  of  raio.  The  most  general  time,  however, 
of  planting  thenv  is  Irom  April  to  June.  4n  the  2Vfeirch  following,  the  labourers  carry-a 
parcel  of  tubs  and  jars  into  the  field,  and  each  takes  a  slip  or  breadth  of  it,  and  begins 
by  laying  hold  of  a  bunch  of  the  blades,  as  much  as  he  ean  conveniently  grasp  with  one 
h^d,  while,  with  the  other,  he  cuts  it  just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  quickly 
a«  possible,  that  the  juice  may  not  be  wasted,  and. then  places  the  blades  in  the  tub, 
bunch  by  bunch.  When  the  first  tub  is  thus  packed  quite  full,  a  second  is  begun, 
(each  Ia{>ourer  having  two)  and,  by  the  time  the  second  is  filled,  all  the  juice  is  gene- 
rally drained  out  of  the  blades  in.  the  first  tub.  The  blades  are  then  ligbtlj-  taken  out, 
and  thrown  over  the  land  by  way  of  manure,  and  the  juice  is.  poured  into  a  jar.  The 
tub  is  then  filled  again  with  blades,  and  so  alternately  until  the  labourer  has  produced 
liis  jar  full,  or  about  four  gallons  and  a  half  of  juice,  which  is  often  done  in  six  or  se- 
ven hours,  and  he  has  then  tlie  remainder  of  the  day  to  himself,  it  being  his  employer's 
interest  to  get  cachday^s  operation  as  quickly  done  as  possibly.  It  may  be  obser\'ed, 
thut,  although  aloes  are  often  cut  in  nine,  ten,  or  twelve,  months  after  being  pbnted, 
they  are  not  m  perfection  till  the  second  or  third  year,  and  that  they  will  be  productive 
•for  a  length  of  time,  say  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even  ^br  a'  much  longer  time,  if  good 
dung,  or  manure  of  any  kind,  is  strewed  over  the^field  once  in  three  or  four  years,  or 
oftener,  if  convenient. 

The  aloe  juice  will  keeplbr  several  weeks  without  injury.  It  is  therefore  not  boiled 
until  a  sufiicient  quantity  is  procured  to  make  it  an  object  for  the  boillng>house.  In 
the  large  way  three  boilers,  either  of  iron  or  of  copper,  are  placed  to  one  fire ;  thougrh 
some  have  but  two,  and  the  small  planters  only  one.  Tlie  boilers  are  filled  with  the 
juice;  and,  a» irripens,  or  becomes  more  inspissated,  by  a  constant  btKt 'regular  fire. 
It  IS  ladled  forward  troinr  .boiler,  to  beil^,  and  fresh  juice  is  added  to  that  firmest  from 
the  fire,  till  the  juice  in  that  nearest  to  the  fire,  (by  much  the  smallest  of  the  three,  and  ' 
commonly  cailled  by  the  nameof  tache,  as  in  the  manufactory  of  sugar)  becomes  of  a 
proper  consistency  to  be  skipped  or  ladled  out  into  gourdsj  or  other  smaH  vessels,  used 
lor  its  firal  reception.    The  proper  time  toiskip  or  iaiHe  it'otrtof  the  tArhe  is  whert  it 

•  is  arrived  at  what  is  termed-a  resm  height,  or  when  it  ctrts  fredy,  of  iri  thin  flakes,'  from 
the  edges  of  a  small  wooden  slice,  that  is  dipped  from  time  to  time  into  the  tacihe  for 

p  that  purpose.    A  little  lime  water  is  used  by  some  aloe  boilers,  during  the  process, 

^  when  the  ebuUttbn  is  too  great. 

As  to xhe  sun-dried  aloes  (which  are  most  approved  for  medicinal  purposes)  very 

'  little  is  made  in  Barbadoes.  The  process  is  however  -very  simple,  though  extremely 
tedious*  The  raw  juice  is  either  put  into  bladders,  lefl  quite  open'attop,  and  suspended 
-in.  the  sun,  or  in  broad  shallow  trays  oPwood,  pewter^  or  tin,  exposed  also  to  the  sun, 
every  dry  day,  until  all  the  fluid  parts  are  exhaled,  andnperf^Ot  resih  forabed,  which 
is  4ihen  jukcked  up  for  use,  or  for  espi^rtaSioR. 

The 
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The  following  account  of  preparing  aloes  in  Jamaica  is  given  by  Dv.  Wright,  in  thoi 
same  volume  of  the  MedicalJournal,  art.  I  :  "  The  plunt  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots^ 
and  carefully  cleaned  from  the  earth  or  other  impurities.  It  is  then  sliced  or  cut  in; 
pieces  into  small  hand-baskets  or  nets.  These  nets  or  baskets  are  put  into  large  iroiv 
boilers  with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  are  taken  out,  and  fresh 
parcels  Supplied  till  Uie  liquor  is  strong  and  black.  At  tliis  period  the  liquor  is  thrown, 
tlirough  a  strainer  into  a  deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  to  cool,  and  to  deposit  its  fcecu-' 
lent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock,  and.  again  committed  tow 
the  large  iron  vessel.  At  first  it  is  boiled  briskly.*,  but,  towards  tbe  end,  evaporation  is- 
slow,  and  requires  constantly  stirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  becomes  of  tiie  con-, 
sistence  of  honey  it  is  poured  into  gpuros  or  calabashes  for  sale.  This  hardens  by  age.** 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  true  succotrine  aloe,,  from  whence  the  best  sort  for  use  in  medi->< 
cine  is  procured,  are  long,  narrow,  and  succulent,  coming  out  without  any  order,, 
and  form  large  heads.     The  stalks  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  have  two,  three, . 
and  sometimes  four,  of  these  heads,  branching  out  from  it :  the  lower  leaves  spread  outi 
on  every  side,  but. the  upper  leaves  turn  inward  toward  the  centre  ;  the  flowers  grow  hi 
long  spikes,,  upon  stalks  about  two  feet  high,  each  standing  on  a  pretty  long  foot- 
stalk; they  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  tipped  with  green.     The  island  of  Zocatra  or- 
Socotora,  m  the  Straiglits  of  Babel mandef,.  being  formerly  most  famous  for. the  prepar- 
ation of  the  extract,  that  of  the  best  quality  has  the  name  of  Succotrine  aloe.     It  is  of 
ajellowish  brown  colour,. approaching  to  purple,  and,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is.  a  ' 
sort  of  ^old  colour.    The  hepatic  aloe  of  Barbadoes  is  darker  than  the  succotrine,  andv 
more  bitter  and  nauseous. 

^loe  caballijiay.ktid  caballine,  or  horse  aloes,  is  supposed  to  be  a  coarser  sort,  ob-  • 
tained  from  the  same  species  with  tlie  foregoing  ;  according  to  other^s  it  is.  the  produce  ■ 
of  the  disticlia..    It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  strong  rank  smell. 


grows  cold,  it  lets  drop  most  of  itsresin.  A.strong  spir 
keeps  suspended  almost  the  whole  of  aloes,  though  it  contains  such  a  large  proportion 
o^  gummous  parts;  hence  it  is  evident  that  aloes  contain  some  principle,  saline 
or  other,  which  renders  water  capable  of  dissolving  resin,  and  &p4rit.capable  of  dissolv-« 
ing  gum. 

Aloes  is  a  stimulating  stomachic  purge,  which,  given  in- a  small  quantity,  operates  ^ 
mildly  by  stool;  but,  in  larg^  doses,  acts  roughly,  and  often  occasions  an  irritation  about 
the  anus,  and  sometimes  a  discharge  of  blood,  it  is  a  good  opening  medicine  to  people 
of  a  lax  habit,  or  who  live  a  sedentary  life ;  and  to  those  whose  stomach  or  bowels  are  • 
loaded  with  phlegm  or  mucus,  or  wno  are  troubled  with  worms,  or  are  debilitated,  be- 
cause at  the  same  time  that  it  carries  off  those  viscid  humours  which  pall  the  appetite,  ^ 
and  overload  the  intestines,  it  serves  as  a  strcngthener  and  bracer*     In  small  doses,  re-  • 
peated  from  time  to  time,  it.  nof  only  cleanses  tbe  primie  via,,  but  likewise  tends  to 
promote  the  menstrual  discharge  in  women  ;  and  therefore  it  is  frequently  employed  in 
chlorosis,  or  where  the  menstrua  are  obstructed.     It  is  a  good  stomachic  purge,  and  is- 
given  in  all  cases  where  such  a  one  is  wanted,  but.it  is  lo<jked  upon  as  a  heatmg  medi- 
cihe,  and  not  proper  in  bilious  habits,  or  where  tliere  is  much  heat  or  fever;  audits 
continued  use  is  apt  to  bring  on  the  piles.    It  is  givea  ip  substance  from  five  grains  to-^ 
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a  scruple,  larger  doses  sometimes  bring  on  troublesome  symptoms.     As  it  is  a  slow 
working  purge  it  is  generally  taken  at  bed- time,  and  it  operates  next  day. 

With  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  all  other  resinous  purges,  it  ought  to  be  obsej-ved, 
tliat,  when  they  are  given  in  substance,  without  any  mixture,  they  are  apt  to  adhere 
■lo  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  to  occasion  griping  and  uneasiness.  The  substancet 
which  are  most  used  for  this  purpose  are,  a  small  quantity  of  the  fixed  alkaline  salts  ; 
Boap  ;  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  and  gummous  vegetable  extracts.  Mr  Barton  al  ledges,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  manufaiture  of  drugs,  that,  by  triturating  aloes  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alkaline  salts,  its  tenacity  was  more  effectually  destroyed  than  by  any  other  thing  he  tried : 
that  castile  soap  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  answered  best,  next  to  it ;  that  manna,  sugar, 
and  honey,  were  far  inferior  to  them ;  and  that  gummous  or  mucous  vegetable  extracts, 
«uch  as  tiie  extracts  of  gentian  or  of  liquorice  root,  triturated  with  the  aloes,  in  the  pro  - 
portion  of  one  part  of  the  extract  to  two  of  the  aloes,  and  then  made  up  into  pills,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup,  destroyed  the  viscidity  of  the  aloes,  and  rendered  its  ope- 
ration mild. — Ency,  Brit. 

Purgatives  are  undoubtedly  useful  in  the  expulsion  of  worms;  and  among  them  the' 
fiiice  of  aloes,  says  Grainger,  justly  claims  the  pre-eminence.     On  this  passage  Dr. 
Wright  observes  thatatea-spoonful  of  the  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  common  aloes 
is  very  good ;  but,  as  oil  is  poisonous  to  all  insects,  especially  to  lumbricales,  or  earth- 
worm, the  castofr-oil  is  to  be  prefciTcd. 

This  is  the  common  aloetic  plant  which  aloes  is  made  from,  and  is  so  well  known 
in  America,  where  it  grows  in  great  plenty,  that  there  needs  no  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it.  It  is  common  for  planters  to  give  their  children  of  its  thick  slimy  juice,  tor 
worms.  Aloes,  which  is  only  the  condensed  or  inspissated  juice  of  this  plant,  purges" 
and  fortifies  the  stomach,  and  is  good  against  crude  humours,  opens  obstructions,  and 
cnires  surfeits  from  over  eating  and  drinking ;  and,  if  dissolved  in  ^vater,  and  inspissated 
again,  it  fortifies  more^nd  purges  less.  It  preserves  dead  bodies,  heals  and  cleanses 
old  sores.  The  Indians  have  a  medicine,  made  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  called  moceber, 
which  I  have  used  with  wonderful  success  in  cleansing  old  ulcers,  and  it  will  also  in- 
carnate and  heal  them  if  the  veryT>ones  were  bare,  whereas  other  greasy  medicines 
would  foul  the  bone ;  it  ako  destroys  maggots  or  worms  in  sores,  whicn  are  very  apt  to 
lareed  in  these  hot  climates.  The  juice,  drank  with  milk,  heals  ulcers  in  the  kidnies 
or  bladder,  and  kills  worms  in  man  or  beast.  You  must  forbear  giving  aloetic  medicines' 
to  those  troubled  with  the  bleeding  piles,  or  overflowing  of  the  menses,  to  those  that 
spit  or  vomit  blood,  or  to  women  with  child.  Aloe  consists  of  two  parts,  resin  and  sa- 
line ;  tlie  one  dissolves  in  common  water,  the  other  will  not  but  in  spirit  of  wine. — 
Barham^  1.72. 

^— """^ 

As  the  drossy  resinous  parts  of  aloes  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  has  been  found,  when 
combined  with  other  mixtures,  an  excellent  preservative  to  ships'  bottoms  against  the 
worm,  and  was  first  applied  to  this  use  by  the  Indians.  The  ships  trading  in  the  East 
and  West-Indies  are  particularly  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  this  worm,  which  fre- 
quently burrows  through  all  the  planks  that  lie  below  the  surface,  especially  in  harbours. 
The  result  of  several  experiments,  tried  by  a  person  at  Bermudas,  upon  SiflPerent  sorts* 
of  wood,  proves,  that  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  aloes,  allowed  to  two  superficial  square 
feet  of  plank,  is  the  just  proportion.    There  are  various  coats  with  which  it  may  be  in- 

corpcMuted: 
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corporated :  One  of  the  best  is  six  pounds  of  pitch,  one  pound  of  Spaaiah  brovm  or  whitings 
and  one  part  of  oil ;  or  the  hke  proportions  of  turpentine,  Spanish  browui  and  tallow^  . 
may  be  used.     Such  a  coat^  incorporated  with  aloes,  will  preserve  a  ship^s  bottom  for 
eight  months,  provided  it  is  made  tenacious  and  binding,. and  is  not  rubbed  o6f  by  an)r 
accident.     About  twelve  pounds  arc  sufficient,  for.  a . vesbcl  of  fifty  tons  biu*then,  and  sa^ 
in  proportion  ;  according  to  which,  about  three-hundred  pound  will  be  foiuul.enougit^ 
for  a  first-rate  man  of  war. 

in  preparing  the  aloes  to  be  more  effectual  for  this  purpose,,  a » large  proportion  of. 
wut^r  may  be  mixed  with  the  juice  when  seton  to  boil,  viz.  two  quarts,  of  water  ta  every 
gallon  of  juice ;  and,  after  sufficient  boiling,  or  when  the  water  is  thoroughly  impreg^ 
nated,  it  should  be  shifted  into  any  commodious  vessel;  suffered  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours,  and  the  water  then  poured  off:  by  this  process  the  soluble  part  or  gum,  which . 
is  of  no  use  in  the  operation,  will  be  extracted,  and  what  refvains  in  sediment  is  the 
dross  and  resin,,  which,  being  left  to  remain  until  it  is  pretty  well  dried  and  brought  toi . 
consistence,  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  will  be  fit  for  use. 

It  is  but  justice  to  this  commodity  to  recite  the  effects  of  one^jcperiment,  tried  by  the 
pf^rson  hefore-meniioned.  He  took  several  pieces  of  oak,  cedar,  and  mahogany,  plank, 
of  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  feet  in  length,,  and,  with  paitioular  distinct  marks,  to- . 
prevent  mistakes,  put  on  different  coats  or  compositions,  some  wiA  and  some  without 
sJoes  mixture  :  these  were  suffered  to  lie  under  the  sea-water  for  eight  montlis ;  and, 
ttpon  taking  them  upj  he  found  tliat,  where  the  aloes  had  made  part  of  the  compoii- 
tion,  there  were  few  impressions  made ;  .one  piece,  in  particular^  was  as  fresh,  sound, 
and  untouched,  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  put  in  ;  this  had  been  besmeared  with  tor- 
pentine,  tallow,  Spanish  brown,  and  aloes;  but  die  other  pieces, .  which  ha<.l  none  of 
tlie  aloetic  mixture,  were  perforated  and  eaten  into  a  honeycomb.^    The  use,  therefore,., 
of  this  ingredient  would  certainly  produce  a  saving  of  many  thousand  pounds  p^  an- 
num, both  to  the  merchants  and  tlie  crown.     It  is  the  bitter,  nauseous,  acrimony,  which 
resides  in  the  resinous  part,  that  renders  it  a  verv  proper  defence-against  every  species 
of  insects;  and  this  part, .  being  indissoluble  in  water,  ^vill  adhere  to  the  plank  unim- 
paired, so  long  as  the  composition  lasts  with  which  it  is  blended.     Neither  an  extrava-  - 
gance  of  price,  nor  apprehension  of  a  scarcity,  need  be  any  objection  to  the  general 
use  of  it.    The  savannas  and'oth'er  barren  places  in  Jamaica,  are  capable  of  producing, 
much  more  than  could  be  employed  by  all  the  sbiping  belonging  to  the^  British  domi-  - 
nions ;  and,  was  it  encouraged  by  a  regular  demand, .  Bermudas  and  other  colonies 
would  enter  upon  thet^ultivation,  so  that  the  price  would  probably  never  rise  high* 

The  same  composition  may  be  use4  witbgre^t  advantage  in  Jamaica,  foir  preserving: 
the  rafters  and  other  timbers  belonging  to  tlie  fibers  and  roofi  of  buildings,  from  that 
destructive  insect  the  wood-ant ;  nor  would  a^preparation>of  the  aloes  be  les-*  eilicacious  - 
in  securing  books  from  the  depredations  of  the  scarabeus,  which,,  in  its  reptile  state,  is  v 
a  great  enemy  to  all  that  are  newly  bound.  If,  in  bfnding  books  intended  for  tliis  island,  - 
and  other  parts  of  the  West-Indies,  a  small  quantity  of.  the  aloes  tincture,  made-  h^  a  ; 
floliition  in  spirits  of  wine,  vfBs  mixed  up  with  the  binder's  paste,  it  would  effectuallyy 
prevent  the  attacks  of  this  insect — Long^  p.  708. . 

An  aquatic  solution  of  hepatic  aloes  preserves  young  plants  from -destruction  by  in-  - 
sects,  and  also  dead  animals  and  vegetables  from  putrefaction ;  which  renders  it  of  great^ 
use  in  the  cabinets  of  naturalists.  The  spirituous  extract,  however,  is  best  for  the  pur-  * 
pose^  though,-  in  this  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  cantharides,  prepared  by  infusing ; 
two  graioaia  one  ounce  of  spirits,  which  has  beeu  found  to  be  so  effectual  in  the  extir- 
pation 
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pation  of  bugs.*  Poeraer  asserts^  that  a  simple  decoction  of  aloes  communicates  a  fine 
brown  colour  to  wool.  Fabroiii,  of  Florence?,  has  extracted  a  beautiful  violet  colour, 
which  resists  the  acids  and  alkalis,  from  the  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  tfhe  aloe  exposed 
to  the  air  by  de«frees.  Thehquid  first  becomes  red,  an  I,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  peririLl, 
turns  to  a  beautiful  purple  violet,  which  adheres  to  silk  by  simple  immei'sion,  without 
die  aid  of  acids. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  the  aloe  is  so  useful  and  so  hardy  a  plant,  growing  in  the  poorest 
soils  and  in  the  driest  seasons,  while  the  manufacture  is  so  simple  and  so  cheapj  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  its  cultivation  has  not  been  more  attended  to  iu  tliis  island. 

See  Bastard  Aloe. 

Alpinia — Sec  Wild  Ginger. 
Alsines — S€e  Chickw^eed. 


ALYSSGN  ALYSSUM. 

Cl.  15,  OR^  I. — Tetradj/namia  siliculosa.        Nat.  or. — Sil7quas^. 

This  name  comes  from  a  Greek  word,-  signifying  madness,  as  the  herb  was  believed? 
to  have  the  virtue  of  curing  madness> 

Gen.  Char. — Calyx  oblong,  four-leaved;  corolla  four-petalled,  cruciform,  with  the 
claws  the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  stamens  are  six,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  two 
rather  shorter  and  denticulated ;  anthers  erect  and  expanding;  the  pistiilum  has 
a  sub-ovate  germen,  style  simple;  the  pericarpium  a  sub-globular  emarginate 
sillicle,  with  a  bilocular  stylus,  having  an  elliptic  partition;  the. seeds  are  fev^ 
orbicular,  ana  affixed  to  filiform  receptacles.  Two  species  of  this  genus  have  beea. 
introduced. 

r.    IKCASVM. 

Stem  erect,  leaves  lanceolate,  hoary,  entire,  flowerer  in  corymbs,  petals  bifid. 

Hoary  mad  wort  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,'  having  woody  stalks,  which  divide- 
into  several  branches  toward  the  top.     At  the  extremity  of  every  shoot  tiie  riowe.  s  are 
produced  in  round  bunches,  which  are  small  and  white.    The  sihcle  is  entire,  ovai,  and  - 
&11  of  brown  seeds. .       .      - .  , 

-   2.    HALLMIFOLIUM.  . 

Stems  procumbent,  perennial,  leaves  lance -linear,  acute,  quite  entire. 

Sweet  madwort  spreads  itself  upon  the  ground.  The  root  is  long,  white,  and  wood^L; 
stalks  numerous,  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  rough,  and  of  a  groyisn  green  colour. 
The  leaves  arc  obiong,  narrow,  punctated,  and  very  rough  to  the  touch.  Ac  the  ex- 
tiemitics  oi  its  branches  it  produces  very  pretty  tufts  ot  small  yellowish  white  flowers. 
Both  thest'  piaiits  are  propagated  from  seecis.  The  halimifolium  grows  very  luxuriant- 
ly in  this  island  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 

D  AMBROMA. 

•     •  TVr.  Socnlf'ff,  in  tWe  Transactions  of  tlic  Imperial  Aeadcmy  of  SeienceaatPelersbergb^  s*js,  that  he  hasv  repeat- 
«dl;  cxf>erieiued  Mat.ioiiung  ni.re  ^pccdiij  or  eiTcttuallj  de&trojsbugs  Uiau  the  uilj  pickle  ittut  remaiua  ia-c&siu  iov. 
^)ucb  hccr.iqgs  Uave  been  pack&d. 
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AMBROMA.  ABBOMA 

Ct.  18*  ^H.  2.*^^Polj/ad€lphia  dodecandria        Nat.  or. — Columnifer^. 

iThis  takes  its  name  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  not  fit  for  food. 

<jEX.  crtAR. — Calyx  five-leaved ;  corolla  five-petalled,  cTaws  ob-ovate,  arched,  in* 
serted  into  the  base  of  the  nectary,  which  is  short,  pitcher  shaped,  and  ditideil 
into  five  segments;  stamina  five,  membranaceous,  very  small,  growing  on  the 
nectary;  anthers  on  each  filament  three,  twin,  kidney- form;  the  pisttlhim  lias  » 
sub-cylindrical  germen,  styles  five,  subulate,  approximating,  with  acute  stigmas; 
capsule  ovate,  membranaceous,  veined,  five-winged,  fire-beaked,  five-ceJied, 
gaping  at  tlic  top  into  five  parts ;  partitions  folded ;  seeds  many,  sub-ovate ;  n^ 
receptacle.  There  are  two  species,  one  of  which,  the  following,  was  introduced 
hy  Mr.  £ast,  in  1791,  but  is  at  present  in  a  very  sickly  state. 

ANGUSTA. 

Leaves  cordate  or  angular,  sharply  serrulate. 

The  vtaple  leaved  amhroma  is  a  tree  with  a  straight  trunk,  yielding  a  gum  when  cut, 
and  filled  with  a  white  pith  like  the  elder.  Sopie  of  the  leaves  are  heart<.shaped  and 
acnniinate;  others  angular,  having  five  or  seven  lobes,  which  are  acute,  and  the  an* 
tenor  ones  most  produced ;  they  are  all  veined,  alternate,  green  on  both  sides,  but 
]lder  nndemeaih,  and  the  petioles  are  round.  The  whole  pUnt  is  covered  with  stiff^ 
whitish,  shining,  decumbent,  bristles^  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  easily  sepe- 
rating,  and  slicking  to  the  hands,  but  harmless.  The  pedtacles^are  generaily  bifid 
and  bear  two  flowers.  There  is  one  stipule  on  each  side  to  every  petiole,  but  tour  at 
the  di\ision  of  the  peduncles,  lanceolate  and  acute.  The  flower  nods^  is  elegantj  huft 
Jias  little  smelli  and  is  dark  purple.    It  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Ambrosia — See  Oak  of  Cappadocia. 
Amellus — See  Star-wort* 
American  honeysuckle — See  HoNEYStJCKtfi. 
Amrrican  nutmeg — See  Nutmeg. 

.  AMEiUMNON--4fr€  JAMAICA  EBONY, 


No  English  Name.  AMMANNIA 

Cl.  4.  OR.  1. — Tetrandria  vionogynia  'Nat.  or. — CalycantAetme. 

This  was- so  named  by  Houston,  in  honour  of  John  Ammann,  professor  of  botany  ^ 
^etersburgh. 

Gen.  char, — ^The  culyx  is  an  oblong:,  erect,  bell-shaped,  perianthium,  with  eight 

;„stri«,  quadrangulated,  eight  toothed,  and  persistent ;   tlie  corolla  is  either  want. 

'ing  or  consists  of  four  ovate  expanding  petals,  inserted  in  the  cidyx ;   the  stamina 

are  four  bristly  filaments  the  length  of  tne  calyx ;  the  antheree  are  didyroous ;   the 

pistillum  has  a  large  ovate  germen  above;    tne  styles  simple  and  very  short,  the 

•stigma  headed ;  the  pericarpium  is  a  roundish  four-celled  capsule,  covered  by  the 

^£alyx ;  the  seeds  arenumerousaad  smaU.    There  are  two  species  both  nalives  of 

Jamaica: 

I.  X^AtlFOlJ^ 
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1.  IJITIFOUA. 

Apartnes  folio  anomala  vasculo  semhtali  rotunda  vtulta  seminaininu* 
iimma  continents    Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  44,  t.  7,  f.  4.     Foliis  sessilibus 
lanceolatis  auritis  quasi  amplexantibus^    oppositis  seu  vcrticiUatis  i 
Jlorihts  tcmatis  ad  alas,     Browne,  p.  148. 

Leaves  half-stem*claapingy  stalk  square^  branches  erect. 

The  root  is  animal ;  steia  obtuee^ngled,  the  alternate  sides  convex.  Flower  verti- 
filiate,  three  on  each  side^  sessile.  Alternate  tcctli  of  the  calyx  convergent ;  tlie  st>Ie. 
shorter  than  the  germ ;  the  petals  four  white  ones  or  none.  It  grows  in  Racist  places. 
<81oane  says  the  branches  are  woody  with  smooth  barjc,  about  a  foot  and  a  halt  long,  cor- 
nered.. The  leaves  placed  at  the  joints,  two  always  opposite,  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
long,  one-eighth  of  an  inch. broach  at.the  base,  decreasing  to  a  point,  they  are  smooth, 
cqital  on  the  edges,  and  carinatedf  ex  alis  Jolioruvi'  comes  a  roundish  sxnall  body,  a 
kttle  prickly  or  hairy,  at  the  top,  which  augments  till  it  is  as  big  as  a  pepper  corn,  as 
it  were  carowned  on  top^  containing  a  capsme  full  of.  small  seed^  sticking  to  a  body  m . 
the  centre* 

This  plant  is  Browne^s  Ismjirdiay  whicli,.  Be  says  is  pretfey  commoin  about  the  Ferry, . 
and  that  it  groi«s  generally  by  a  simple  stalk  when  young,    out  thrown  out  a.  few  bran* 
•hes^e  second  year,   and[  seldom  rises  above  twenty-four  or  thirty  inches  in  height; 
Ibe  stem  is  ccanmoniy  quadrangular,  and  funiished  with  long  lanceolated  leaves,  with* 
rOut  footsTfllka,.  whose  Jobea  shoot  obtusely  backwards  on  either  side,  by  which  they  seem  . 
to  encompass  the  main  stalk ;   they  are  disposedin  an  opposite  or  ternate  order,    and. 
embrace  the  flowers  at  their  insertions, ,  but  there  are  seldom  more  than  three  together,.. 
«ftnd  always  joined  by  short  footstalks  to  a. common  pedestalj^  fixed  close  to  ik^  stalk  ia^ 
Ike  bosom  ofevexy  lea£L. 

2. .  SANGTUIKOLBNTA. . 

{^eaves  half-stemcclasping,  cordate  at  tiie  base^  flowers  8ub*pediincled|    eighU . 
atamened,  petal  bearing. — Sw,  Pro.  3S. 

Both  sgecies  axe  piao|Rigated  from,  seeds. . 

A^ACAMPSEit09 — See  PirasiiANB*. 
.Anana — See  Pine- apple. 

A~MCHOACA^-4f^^  JM  ALLOWS. 


ANCHOVY  PEAR..  GMAS. 

Ct..l3,.OR.  I. — Poli/andria monogynia       Nat.  or. — DouhtfuL 

l%e  generic  name. is  taken  from  a  plant  4n  Apuleias. 

•firBN.  dUR."— *Calyxji  vone».leafed  coriaceous  perianthium^.  cup-shaped,  the  mouth 
having  fbur^blunt  clefts, .  finally  lacerated;  coroila  four-petaled,  roundish,  con- 
cave, .  coriaceous ;  the  stamina  are  mimerous  setaceous  filaments,  longer  tiian  the 
corolla,  and  inserted  into  the  square  receptacle,  united  at  the  base  in  a  fir^-fokl 
nw^.bent  uif  inner  ones  shortest,  roundish  anthers ;  the  pi^tillum  has  a  somewhat 

Di5-  deprc;s:>cd. 
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depressed  wrmcn,  immersed  in  the  calyx,,  no  style,  the  stigma  thickisb^  four- 
cornered,  hoilovved  out  crosswise ;  the  pericarpium  a  large  drupe,  one-colled,  a- 
cuuiinate  at  the  base  and  tip,  crowned  with  the  calyx ;  the  seed  is  a  nucleus  scored 
with  eight  furrows.     There  is  only  one  species,  which  is  a  native  of  Jamaica : 

CAULIFLORA. 

Palmis  affinis  mains  perska  m<txima  caudice  non  ramcso^  filiis  lon^ 
^issimis,  Jlore  tetrapcUdo  pallidt  luteOy  Jructu  ex  arhoiis  ti^wico 
prodtunte  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  122,  t  216  &  217.  Foliis  triptdalibm 
obovaiisy  Jioribus  per  caulem  et  ramos  sparsis.     Browne,  p.  245. 

This  has  an  undivided  trunk,    no  bigj^erthan  one's  leg,    covered  with  a  grey  bark^ 

taperinjj  towards  the  top,  rising  to  twenty  feet  high,  having  near  its  top  the  vestigia  of 

several  leaves  which  have  formerly  dropped  off.    The  leaves  coine  out  only  round  near 

the  top  for  half  a  foot  iir  length,  they  have  no  foot-staiks,    are  two  and  a  half  feet  long 

and  six  inches  broa.i  in  the  midile,  where  broadest;  beginning  very  narrow,  they  grow 

wider  in  the  middte,  and  thence  decrease,  ending  bluntly.     They  have  one  middle  rib 

and  several  transverse  ones,  they  shine,  a.id  are  smooth  and  thin.      Two  or  three  feet 

below  the  top,    along  the  trunk,    come  out  the  flowers,    witiiout  almoiitany  footstalk, 

sometimes  singly  sometimes  in  tufts;    they  are  at  first  a  round  knob  or  button,    whicti 

afterwards  opens  into  a  tetrapetalous  flower,    the  petala  being  thick,    pale  yellow,  and 

■  full  of  a  great  many  stamina,    snjelUng  very  sweet,    to  which  follows  a  fruit  like  to  the 

''  manimee  sapota  in  bigness,  shape,  colour,  -^c.     It  grows  going  to  Sixteen- Mile* Walk, 

•  on  the  river-side,  and  in  several  other  places. — Sloajie. 

'  This  tree  frequently  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  Branches  at  the  top  simple, 
short,  or  none.  The  uprightness  of  the  growth,  and  the  largeness  of  the  leaves  give 
it  a  very  elegant  appearance.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  alligator's  egg,  and  like 
it  in  shape,  only  a  httle  more  acute  at  one  end,  and  of  a  brown  russet  colour ;  when 
pickled  It  resembles  the  mango.  This  tree  is  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  and 
grows  generally  in  low  moist  bottoms,  or  shallow  waters.  The  seeds  grow  very  readily 
wherever  they  meet  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture,  and  propagate  so  tluck  that 
they  are  frequently  found  formed  into  tliickets  or  large  clusters. — Barham  if  Browne. 


Vo  English  Name.  .  ANDROMEDA. 

Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandria  monogynia^  Nat.  or.  Uncertain. 

This  plant  is  named  from  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiope,    who  was  rescued 
from  a  sea- monsteFH>y  Perseus. 

Gen.  cijAR. — Calyx  five-parted,  acute,  small,  coloured,  permanent;  corolla  mono- 
pctalous,  campanulate,  five-clefted,  clefts  reflex ;  stamina  shorter  than  the  co- 
rolla anil  scarcely  fixed  to  it ;  anthers  two-homed,  nodding ;  the  pistillum^has  a 
'  roundish  germen,  style  cylindric,  longer  than  the  stamens,  permanent;  stigfma 
obtuse ;  capsule  roundish,  five-cornered,  five-celled,  five-valved,  opening  at  the 
corners,  partitions  contrary  ;  seeds  very  many,  roundish,  shining.  Thore  are 
three  species  noticed  by  Swartz  as  natives  of  Jamaica,  as  follow: 

.      1.  JABMICENSIS. 


1.  JAMAICENSIS.  ... 

Peduncles  aggregate,  corollas  ovate  transparent,  leaves  alternate  broad^lanoeo* 
late,  obtuse,  entire,  beneath  ash-coloured  and  membranaceous, 

2.  FASCICULATA. 

Peduncles  aggregate,  leaves  alternate,  ovate-r lanceolate,  obtuse,  slightly  cre- 
nulate,  coriaceous. 

3.    OCTANDRA. 

Peduncles  aggregate,  corollas  cylindrical,  having  four  clefts,  with  only  eight 
stamina,  leaves  alternate,  ovate  ianceolate,  very  entire,  uiembranace-* 
ous. 

Angelica  tree — See  Galapee, 

Angola  pea — See  Pigeon  pea.  ^   . 


ANISEED.  PIMPINELLA. 

« 

Cl.  5,  OR.  2. — Pentandria  digynia.  Nat.  or. — Umbelliferie. 

*Gen.  char. — ^The  general  umbel  is  thin  and  piano-patent,  the  partial  ones  similar, 
neither  has  any  involucrum ;  the  perianthia  arc  scarcely  obseiTabie ;  the  general 
corolla  is  uniform ;  the  single  flowers  consist  each  of  five  oval  inflex  petals ;  the 
stamina  are  simple  filaments,  anthers  roundish ;  gennen  under  tlie  cup,  styles  re- 
flex, stigmata  ol)t  use;  fruit  naked,  of  a  roundish  figure,  striated,  and  sepai-able 
into  two  parts  ;  tlie  seeds  are  two,  roundish,  convex,  striated  on  one  side,  and 
jiane  on  the  other, 

.ANISUM. 

Root  leaves  trifid  gashed. 

The  root  is  oblong,  slender,  and  white  ;  the  radical  leaves  stand  on  long  pedicles, 
and  are  simple,  small,  roundish,  foliola,  crenated  at  the  extremities,  of  a  pale  green, 
and  strong  smell ;  the  stalk  is  round,  hairy,  striated,  ramose,  and  so  weak  that  it  js 
scarcely  able  to  support  itiiclf  erect ;  the  leaves  on  it  are  narrower  and  more  deeply  cut 
in  all  the  edges ;  tlie  umbels  are  very  large,  the  Aowers  of  a  yellowish  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  introduced  into  the  botanic  garden  at  Bath  many 
years  ago.  The  roots  have  a  grateful,  warm,  pungent,  taste,  and  are  considered  afii 
excellent  stomachic.  The  seeds  have  ah  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant  warm  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  sweetness.  They  are  useful  in  cold  flatulent  disorders, 
where  tenacious  phlegm  abounds,  and  in  tlie  gripes  to  which  cfiildren  are  subject,  by 
boiling  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  affords  a  stronger  infusion  than  by  de- 
coction, and  giving  it  in  tea- spoon -fulls.  Frederic*  Hoffman  strongly  recommends 
them  in  weakness  of  the  stomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  for  strengthening  the  tone  of  thevis- 
ccra  in  general. 

Infused. in  water  the  seeds  impart  a  little  of  their  smell,  but  scarcely  kxvy  taste.  In 
distillation  they  give  out  the  whole  of  their  taste.    Along  with  the  water  there  arises  an 

essential 
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essential  oil^  to  the  quantity  of  aa  onnce  or  more  fronv three  pounds.    They  also  yield 
an  oil  upon  expresAon, 

The  essential  eU  ob^ined  fi:oBi  aiuieedsis  the  only  officinal  prq>aiationin  the  Phar-^ 
Oiucopo^ia.;  it  is  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  may  be  taken  in  a  dose  of  twenty  drops^ 
In  diseases  of  the  breast  the  oil  is  preferred,  but  in  flatulencies  and  colics  the  seeds  la 
9Hbstancc  are  said  to  be  nux«  effiDctual.  It  is  aaterted  that  the  oil  is  a  fv>tsoii  to  jugeoa&i. 

Anthemis — See  Ox-eyb. 

Antholyza— ifee  Ethiopian  antholyza*. 


ANTIDOTE  €0C00N:  FEUILLEA. 

Cl.  22,  DR..  5. — Dicsoia  pentandria^  Va.1*  OSLn-^ucurbitaceit. 

This  is  named  in.honourof  Lewis  Eeuillee,.  a  French  Eranciscaa  monk^.  who  travd^ 
l^d  in  Peru. 

Gen.  char. — ^The  mdie  ealyx  is  bell-shaped,  half  five^eft ;  •  Uie  corolla  is  also  half 
hve-cleft  and  wheel-shaped 4  there  are  (we  stamina  with  twin  roundish  anthers^ 
and  the  neotarium  coosists^f  five  filament^,.  Qomuvent  or.  closing,  pktced  alter-  - 
nately  with  the  stamina :.  the  female  calyx  and  corolla  a&  in  the  male, .  but  moth  a. 
green  germ  at  the  base ;  stigmas  heart-shaped,,  styles  three  or.five,  and  the  fruit 
is  a  large  trilocular  apple,  with  a  hard  bark ; .  the  -  seeds  generally  twelve,  flatted  *. 
and  orbicular.  There  are  two  species,  one  a  native  of  the  East  tlie  other  of  the  * 
West  Indies,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  tl^y  be  distinct..  Swartz  aflirms  thattiiey. 
not  as  much  as  varieties. 


CORDirOLM. 

Ghandiroha  vel  nhandiroba  brasiliensibUs^  Stoane,.  v.  1^  p.  200jl 
Foliis  crassioribus  glabrisy  quandoquc  cordatis,  quandoquc.trilobism^ 
Browne,  p.  374.. 

Leaves  heart-shaped  angular. 

The  stem  is  suffrutescent  at  bottom,  divided  at  top^.  with  herbaceous  branchesr,, 
alimbing  frequently  to  the  tops  of  trees,  roundish  and  very  smooth.  Leaves  petiolcd,. 
alternate,  usually  cordate,^when  more  adult,  cordate  lobed,  the  lower  ones  three-lobed^. 
the  lobes  angular,  thick,,  nerved,  very  smooth  on  both  sides.  FJowers  racemedydusky,, 
yellow.  Racemes  in  the  male  divaricating,,  loose,  the  subdivisions  almost  upright,  sd- 
trrnate^  many-flowered ;  flowers  pediceUed.  GaJyx  five-parted,  the  parts  are  convex^ , 
spreading,  ovate^.  dusky,  filaments  converging  at  the  base,,  reflex,,  club-shaped,, 
gibbous,  with  a  sort  of  head  at  the  end  to  which  the  anthers  are  fastened ;  these  are 
ovate,,  open  longitudinally. in  the  middle,,  andare  whitish^.  The  Ave  other. threads., 
forming  the  nectary  are  yellow^ 

Barham  gives  this  plant  its  old  name  of  nliandircba^.ox  ^haniiroba^  and^ys,.  "  The- 
first  time  I  met  with  this  plant  was  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,,  in  thnt  part  called  Six- 
teen-Mile Walk,  in  Jamaica;  where  I  saw  it  climbing.and  running  up  to  the  tops  of. 
f^ry  high  tree&    It  happened.to  have  its  fruit  upon.  iU  Its  leaf  very  much  resembles 

tha 
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"tbe  English  kf  lestf ;  but  its  firuit  i)s  like  a  green  calabadi^  only  il  hts  a  circular  black 
line  round  it,  and  tr^^o  or  thi-ee  warts,  or  Utile  koobs ;  the  inside  of  the  shell  is  full  of 
white  flattish  beans,  inclosed  in.  a  white  membraiKms  substance;  and,  when  thorough 
ifipCy  the  fruit  turns  brownish  as  a  ripe  oalabaish,  and  the  beans  or  nuts  are  then  of  a 
li^htish-brown  colour,  and  have  a  thin  hard  crust,  in  which  is  a  whitish  kernel,  full  of 
K)ii,  and  excessive  bitter.  The  nuts  or  beans,,  which  are  generally  ten  or  twelve  hi  a 
shell,  are  so  close  and  compressed,  that  when  I  have  twen  them  out,  I  never  could 
place  them  so  again  as  to  make  the  ^ell  contain  th^m. 

*^  Piso  saith,  that  he  has  seen  whole  families  in  Brazil,  that  have  had  violent  aches 
rand  pains,  got  by  the  night-air,  who  haVe  been  eured'  with  die  oil  of  these  nuts,  which 
the^F  n^y  easily  have  growing  in  great  plenty  in  most  parts  of  America.  It  cannot  be 
^iisedin  victuals,  being  so  Excessive  bitter.  A  French  gentleman  some  years  past, 
'brought  me  from  Peru  some  of  these  nuts,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  they  were  ?  I 
^id  not  satisfy  him  whether  1  knew  them,  but  asked  hhn  what  the  Spaniards  called 
•Aem,  and  what  use  they  put  them  to?  He  told  me,  that  the  Spaniaras  called  them 
cvilta ;  and  that  they  were  wortii  their  weight  in  gold  to  expel  poison,  and  wished  I 
could  find  them  growing  in  Jamaica;  which  they  do  in  great  plenty,  and  the  negroes 
S  employed  to  get  them  for  me  called  them  sahoy — Barharruj  p.  1  IS« 

This  plant  IS  frequent  in  tlie  mountains,   and  generally  fotind  cfimbinff  among  the 
ttallest  trees  in  the  woods.     It  bears  a  pod  which  contains  several  broad,  mt,   seeds,  of 
a  reddish  colour,  when  ripe.    The  seeds  are  largely  impregnated  with  an  oil,  which  is 
extracted  by  pressing,  and  burnt  in  lamps.     The  negroes  burn  the  seeds  themselves. 
*l*hey  fasten  a  number  of  them  npon  a  skewer,    and,  setting  ftre  to  the  uppermost,    it 
-descends  Tery  gradually  to  the  bottem.     They  are  extremely  bitter,   and.  when  grated 
a.nd  infused  m  rum,  or  other  spirits,  a  small  dose  opens  the  body  and -provokes  an  ap- 
petite.   The  infusion  is  also  made  with*  Madeira  wine,  and  taken  to  relieve  pains  in  the 
•stomach.    The  oil  gives  a  clear  iine  light  when  burnt  in  lamps,  and  emits  no  disagree- 
able smell.     It  is  easily  cidtiv^ited,  by  planting  the  seed  at.th«  foot  of  a  tree  or  (pole,  it 
fbears  very  luxuriantly. — £072^,  ^p.  718, 

The  kerne!  sliced tmd  infused wifli  orange-peeland'  a  little  wild' cinnamdn,  -in  rwn, 
;dn  excellent  bitter  and  opening  medicine  :  Infused ^n  water  and  liim,  good  in  ail  cold 
qpoisons. — DanceVj  p.  387,  391. 

The  secfSs  are  said  toTje  pood 'ftr  a  person  gding-into  a  dropsy^  er-a  swelSng  ef  the 
'fac^,  feet,  &c.  and  the  following  is  the  receipt: — Take  eight  or  ten  of  the  kernels, 
•5crape  and  bruise  them 'fine  in  a  mortar;  put  the  same  into  a 'bottle,  pouring  thereon  a 
'^int  of  old  rum  or  brandy  and  the  like  quantity  of  water:  let  it  remain  in  3ie  sun  two 
or  diree  days,  riiaking  the  bottle  frequently :  take  a  wine-glass  faU  every  morning, 
fating,  and  using  moderate  exercise  before  breakfast. 

An  anonymous  writer^  in  the  Columfacan  Magazine,  lor  July,  %19%  who  gives  the 
•foregoing  receipt,  states  ^^  that  a  young  girl  hod  been  pronotinced  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  in -Spanish-Town  in  a  dropsical  state,  and  every  thing  adnfinlstered  as  they 
thought  necessary  in  such  a  case,  but  all  in  vain  ;  for^  on  my  subsequent  removal  to 
KingKtcm,  I  found  the  swelling  much  increased  in  her  face,  legs,  and  thighs,  with  a 
paffinesB  in  her  belly.  A  planter  from  Above-Rocks  breakfasted  with  me ;  I  called  the 
1^1  to  get  some  water;  he  was  alarmed  on  seeirig  her  condition,,  and  advised  the  use 

of 
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of  the  cocoon  or  antidote,  observing  that  he  had  made  a  perfect  cure  of  a  girl  in  ^  the 
same  state.     I  proceeded  according  to  his  directions,  and  with  the  like  success  ;  it  is. 
how  eighteen  months  since,  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  ^be  is  now  in  perfect  health,     i 
tlierefore  think  myself  ia-duty  bound  to  publish  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- . 
creatures.*' 


APPLE.  PTKUS: 

Cl,  12,  OR.  4. — Icosqndiiaj  pentagynia,    Nat.  or. — Pomacae. 

The  generic  name  is  from  a  Greek. word  for  fire,  as.  the  pear  or  fruit  draws  up  to  at 
point  like  a  flame. 

Gen.  char.^ — The  calyx  is  quinquefid  j  there  are  five  petals ;  the  fruit  is  inferior,^ 
quinquelocular,  and  polyspermous.     The  tree  grows  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,^ 
}iaving  oval  serrated  leaves,,  and  sessile  umbels  of  whitish  red  flowers,  succeeded 
by  large  roundish  and  oblong  fruit,  concave  at  the  base.     There  are  a  great  many 
species  and  varieties,  but  none  yet  introduced  thrive  well  in  Jamaica ;  they  degc-! 
nerdte  and  become  dwarfish  and  sour.     The  best  grows  in  St.  Andrew*s'  and  Port- 
lioyal  mountains,  but  the  trees  do  not  bear  many  fruit,  shooting  too  much  iuta^ 
wood.     The  fruit  has  seldom  any  seeds. 

See  Quince. 

Apricot — See  under  Cherry,  Birjo* 
i  Arabian  Costus — See  Cardamon. 


ARBOR  VITiE.  THUJA. 

Cl.  21,  OR.  8. — Monaecia  monodelphia.        Nat.  or. — Connifera-. 

Gen.  char. — ^The  calyx  of  the- male  flower  is  a  squamm«  of  an  amentum  ;  there-  is 
no  corolla ;  the  stamina  are  four,  scarcely  manifest :  In  the  female  floWer  the  cajyx 
is  a  squamma;  of  the  strobilus,  and  contains  two  flowei*s ;  there  is  no  corolla;  ti)e 
pistil  has  a  small  germen,  awl-shaped  style,  simple  stigma ;  and  the  seed  is  sur-£ 
rounded  with  a  membranaceous  ala.     Two  s{)ecies  luive  been  lutruuuced. 

I.  occidentalis.  ^ 

Strobiles  smooth  with  blunt  scales,  branches  spreading. 

This,  the  common  arbor  vita^,  has  a  spreading  root,  arid  the  tree  grows  to  a  moderate 
lieight,  it  was  introduced  and  planted  in  the  botanic  garden,  Bath,  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Ik 
has  a  strong  woody  trunk,  erect,,  and  knotty,  rising  forty  feet  or  more;  the  bark, 
while  young,  is  smooth,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but,  as  it  advances  in  age,  it  be- 
comes jcracked.  The  wood  is  reddish,  .firm,  and  resinous.  The  branches  are  produced 
irregularly  on  every  side,  spreading  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  young  slender  shoots 
frequently  hang  downward,  thinly  garnished  with  leaves;  ap  that  when  the  trees  ai-e 
grown  large  they  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance.  The  young  branches  are  flat^ 
and  tlieir  small  leaves  lie  imbricjited  over  each  other  like  tJie  scaler  of  a  fisli ;  the  flawen 
are  produced  from,  the  sides  of  the  young  branches,  pretty  near  to  the  foot-stalk,  they 

are 
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^resmall  and  yellowish;  the  male  flowers  grow  in  oblong  catkins^  and^^etween  tiiese 
the  female  flowers  are  collected  in  form  of  cones.  When  the  former  have  shed  theif 
&rina,  diey  soon  after  drop  off;  but  the  female  flowers  are  succeeded  by  oblong  cones, 
Wving  obtuse  smooth  scales,  containing  one  or  two  oblong  seeds.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree,  which  is  a  native  of  North- America,  are  divided  into  manyparis,  oblong,  com- 
jpressed,  and  squammose,  tliey  are  of  a  bright  green,  and  have  a  rank  oily  scent,  when 
Dniised.  There  "are  three  other  species  of  this  genus,  orientalise  aphT/llOjSnd  dolobrata. 
All  of  them  are  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings. 

This  plant  grows  naturall]^  in  Canada  m  swamps  and  marshes,  and  is  used,  according 
to  proffessor  Kalm,  for  many  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  much  extolled  for  rheumatic 
pains.  The  tVesb.leaves  are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  hog's  grease,  or 
any  other;  this  is  boiled  together,  till  it  becomes  a  salve,  which  is  spread  on  linen, 
jind  applied  to  the  part  where  tixe  pain  is.   This  salve  gives  certain  relief  in  a  short  time« 

Against  violent  pains  which  move  up  and  down,  and  sometimes  spread  all  over  the 
body,  they  recommend  four-fifths  of  the  leaves  of  (polypody  fpofypodtum  fronde  »»n- 
^Tiata^  8C.c,J  and  one-fifth  of  the  cones  of  the  tkuja  occidentalism  reduced  seperately  to 
^  coarse  powder,  and  afterwards  mixed.  With  this  powder,  and  milk-warm  water,  a 
poultice  is  made,  spread  upon  linen,  and  wrapt  round  the  body ;  but  a  cloth  is  com- 
monly laid  between  it  and  the  body,  otherwise  it  would  burn  and  scorch  the  skin. 

The  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  cough ;  and  they  use  this  at 
JSaraJtoga  for  the  intermitting  fever.  The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  used  iu  buildings 
usf  all  kinds,  as  well  as  cabinet-makers  work. 

2.  ORIENTALIS. 

Strobiles  squarrose  with  sharp  scales,  branches  erect 

"TTiis  is  a  native  of  China,    and  rises  to  a  considerable  heighL     Its  branches  grow 

f  closer  together  than  the  other,  and  are  much  better  adorned  with  leaves,  which  are  of 

/a'bri^ter  green  colour,  so  make  a  much  better  appearance  than  the  other,  and  being 

very  hardy,  it  is  esteemed  preferable  to  most  of  the  evergreen  trees  with  small  leaves 

in  gardens.    The  branches  of  this  tree  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  leaves  are 

flat ;  but  their  divisions  are  slender,  and  the  scales  are  sma&r  and  lie  closer  over  each 

other  than  those  of  the  occidentalis.     The  cones  are  also  much  larger,  and  of  a  beauti- 

;  ful  grey  colour ;  their  scales  end  in  acute  reflexed  points.    These  trees  are  propagated 

by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.     One  of  the  oinentaliSf  it  is  believed  the  only  one  in  Ja« 

taaicoj  growisL  on. Mr.  Wiles^s  mountain,  in>Liguanea. 

Arciianoel — See  Hemp-aorimonv. 
Arctoti^— vft^  Marigoxj). 


7fb  English  Name.  ARDISIA. 

Cl.  5,  OR.'l. — PentanSria  monogynia, 

■Gkn.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianthium,  five-cleft,  clefts  subulate,  upright, 
coloured,  permanent;  corolla  onOrPetalled,  five-parted,  tube  short;  filaments 
subulate,  upright;  anthers  acute,  oifid  at  the  base,  converging  at  top  round 
the  style;  germei>  superior,  ovate,  very  small;  style  subulate  and  longer 
than  the  stamens,  stigma  simple;  .the  pericarpium  a  roundish  berry;   seedsin^rte, 

■E  rounuish, 
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ARGYTHAMNIA 


roundish,  covered  witba  Jiard  brittle  bark,  like  a  nut.    There  are  several  species^ 
two  x)f  which  have  been  found  in  this  island. 

1.  TINIFOUA. 

Jasmirtum  fortes  arboreum^  .foliis  laurinis^  ebtusU  laiioribus  atayvi^ 
rentibuSy  fiort  pjentapetalo  racemosa^purpiirea  rejtejro,  Sloane,  v.  2j 
p.  98. 

Flowors  panicled,  leaves  elliptic,  entire,  nerved,  stem  arboreous. 

This  rises  about  thirty  feet  high,  having  a  clay  or  ash  coloured  smooth  bark ;  its  twigs 
are  set  with  smooth  dark- green  leaves,  four  inches  long  and  two  br9ad  in  the  middle, 
liaving  an  eminent  midrib  and  footstalks  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  are 
purple  and  reflexed.     It  grows  in  Liguanea  mountains. — Sloane.. 

2.   CORIACEA. 

Flowers  panicled,  leaves  oblong,  entire,  veinless  coriaceous,    Sw,  Fr\  4S«' 


No  English  Name.  ARGTTHAxMNIA.* 

Cl.  21,  OR-  ^.-^Moncecia  tetrandria.-:  Nat.  or. — Tricoccai  - 

The  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a  little  white  shrub. 

Gen',  char. — ^Male  calyx  four  lanceolate  leaves ;  corolla  four  petals  lanceolate-ovate, 
ciliate  on  the  margin,  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  nectary  four  glands  beiwden  the 
petals,  roundish,  depressed;  filaments,  four,  Jonger  thanthe  petals,  approximat- 
ed at  the  base,  dilated,  anthers  simple ;  tlie  pistiUum  the.rudmient  of  the  style :. 
the  female  in  the  same.raceme  under  the  male,  calyx  a  five-leafed  periantliium, 
leaflets  lanceolate ;  no  corolla;  germeu. ovate,  somewhat  three-cornered;  styles 
three,  spreading,  half  two-cleft,  each  of  the  clefts  bifid  ;  stigmas  lacerate  ;  the 
pericarpium  a  tricoccous  capsule,  three-celled,  six-valved;  the  seeds  solitary  and 
roundish.     There  is  only  one  species  ; 

CANDICA^'S. 

Jiicino  affinis  odorifera  fmtkosa  minora  ieucni  fol!o\  frucfic  tricocca 
dilute  purpureo.  Sloane,  v;  1,  p.  133,  t.  86,  f.  3.  Fruficosa,  to^ 
ta  albida ;  foliis  oblangis^  ne^^nspaucioribns  araiafis,   Browne,  338. 

This  shrub  seldom  rises  above  fi^'efect  in  height,  and  the  trunk  and  branches  are  co- 
vered with  a  whitish  bark.  The  branches  are  tour  or  five  feet  long,  sometimes  rising- 
upward,  and  at  other  times  lying  alon^.the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  twigs  have  leaves 
at  their  ends,  standing  round  them,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  oval,  serrate,  and  of  a 
very  dark  green  colom*,  something  like  germander.  Ftewers  axillary  on  very  short  pe- 
duncles. Calyx  five-leaved  ;  stamens  six,  greeniA  j .  seed-vessel  tricoccous,  green, 
becoming  as  big  as  that  of  heliotropium  tricoccon,  only  it  is  smooth,  and  -of  a  veiy 
pleasant  pale  purple  colour.  The  leaves,  when  bruiseu,  are  very  odoriferous.  This 
plant  grows  chiefly  in  tlie  lower  hills  of  this  island,  in  dry  gravelly  soil.    SL  &(  Bvouyie. 

The  ateramnu^  of  Browne  has  been  rcfexicd  to  this  genus,  and  both  united  to  the 

order  of  euphorbias. 

•••  ••'    ,17. 

No 
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N«EnglhhNme,  AEISTEA, 

Ch.  3,    ov(,\,^-^Trmndrm  momgifnia,  Nat,  ou, — Ensatre. 

Gen.  CHAR.— Calyx  sexpartite;  corolla  hex^petalous ;  ptyle  declining ;  stigma  sim- 
ple and  belUshaped ;  capsule  oblong  trigonal ;  seeds  many.   The  c^pitata  was  in* 
.  troduced  by  Mr.  Wallen,  and  is  the  monea  ccrulea  of  Miller, 

CAPITATA. 

Scape  round,   leaves  distich,    heads  of  flowers  alternate,    spathes  membrana- 
ceous entire. 

ThiK  is  a  large  and  ornamental  plant,  the  stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  nearly  twice 
the  length  of  the  leaves  round,  somewhat  winged  by  the  alternate,  decurrent,  cauline 
leaves,  upright,  sublignescent.  Leaves  linear^  ensiform,  stifEsh,  finely  striated,  with- 
out any  prominent  nb-like  nerve,  polished,  dark  green.  Spathes  and  involucres 
membranous,  scariose,  and  acute;  Corolla  blue,  the  segments  obovate,  equal,  twist- 
ing round  each  other  in  a  spiral  form,  when  they  close.  Jt  bears  an  abundance  of  seed, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  three  in  each  cell,  and  by  which  it  is  easily  propagated,  as  al- 
^  by  the  offsets  or  suckers,  which,  it  throws  up,  but  not  in  great,  numbers.  This  only 
^ive^.  in  the  coldest  mountainous  situations  in  Janmica. 

See  MoR£A. 


AUNOTTO  OR  HOCOU.  BIXA. 

Cl.  13,  OR.  1. — Polyandria  monogynia  Nat.  OR. — Columniferie. 

'The  generic  name  was  adopted  from  the  Indian ^ame  used  by  Oviedo  in  his  History 
joi  India  or  Spanish  America. 

-i<y£N.  CHAR. — The  calvx  is  permanent,  five-parted,  obtuse,  flat;  the  corolla  double, 
the  exterior  five  oblong  thick  petals  dropping  off  as  they  expand,  tlie  interior  like 
but  thinner  3  the  stan^iua  are  numerous  setaceous  filaments,  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla ;  the  anthers  erect,  roundish,  and  purple;  stigma  bifid  compressed  ;  the 
fniit  an  hea.rt- shaped  compressed  capsule,  surrounded  with  hairs,  formed  of  two 
valves,  opening  at  the  angles,  containing  only  one  cell,  but  with  an  interior  bivalve 
membrane ;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  turbinated  and  truncated  at  the  umbilicus  ; 
.  tbe  receptacle .  is  linear,  longitudinal,  and  grows  to  the  middle  of  the  valves.^— 
':'There  i«  only  one  species  known. 

ORSLLANA. 

Urucii,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  52,  t.  181,  f.  1.    Foliis  cordatis  turn  acumi^ 
«r,  floribus  racemosis  terminalibus.     Browne,  p.  254. 

•"This  rises  with  an  upright  stem  to  th<i  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  sending  out  ma- 
tiy  Wanches  at  tbe  top,  forming  a  regular  nead,  garnished  with  heart-shaped  leaves, 
ending  in  a  point,  and  having  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  pa- 
nicles at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  peach-colour,  having  large  petals  and  a 
great  number -of  bristly  stamina  of  the  same  Colour  in  the  centre.      After  tlie  flower  is 

E  2  passed 
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pas<;cd  the  germen  becomea  a  heart-sbaped,  or  rather  a  mitre-shaped,  vessel,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  bristles,  openinjg  with  tw(>  valves  and  filled  with  an^lar  seeds,  co-* 
tered  with  a  red  waxen  pulp  or  peUicle,  from  which  the  colour  called  arnotto  is  pre- 
])ared.  These  plants  thrive  best  in  a  cool  rich  soil,  and  shoot  most  luxuriantly  near 
springs  and  rivulets.    They  are  easily  propagated  from  seed. 

This  plant  hath  many  names,  as  urucu,  roucotVj  roconr^  orTeamz  seu  orelldna^  our-* 
ojicott.  Tournefort  calb  it  viittUa  Aviericana  maxima  tifictoria^  and  so  doth  Piumier. 
Hernandez  and  the  Indians  call  it  achiofl,  seu  medicina  tingendo  apta. 

The  figure  of  the  plant,  with  its  flower  and  frait,  is  extraordinary  well  designed  in  Piso.* 

The  leaves  are  cordated,  or  in  the  figure  of  an  heart,,  about  four  inches  long  and  about 
two  broad,  coming  out  alternately  from  tlie  stalks  and  branches,  having  a  sort  of  foot- 
stalk, and  a  nerve  running  tlirough.  the  whole  leaf,  with  transverse  or  oblique  veins  on 
each  side  ;  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  come  out,  upoaa  short  foot-^stalk,  many  flower^ 
in  clusters,  every  flower  the  bigness  of  a  small  rose,  with  five  leaves  of  a  carnation  co- 
lour, with  a  great  many  yellow  stamina,,  oxtthrums,.  with  purple  tips  ;- after  .the  flower 
follows  the  fruit,  or  cod,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  but  not  so  broad,  covered 
with  a  very  rough  coat,  like  the  chesnut,  which  is  first  green,  and,  as  it  ripens,  grows 
of  a  dark  brown,  and  then  opens  of  itself-  Every  cod  contains  about  thirty  or  forty 
seeds,  about  the  Ingness  and  shape  of  buck  wheat,  having  a  splendid  red  colour,  and  a 
little  oily  ;  so  that  il  tinges  or  paints  the  fingers  of  a  reddish  colour,  not  easily  got  out 
with  washing;  and  it  is  what  sticks  to  the  outside  of  the  seed  which  makes  the  paste 
called  anotto ;  which  they  get  by  washine  it  off  with  water,  and  after  separate  tlie  water 
and  make  the  paste  up  into  balls.  This  the  dyertr  use  to  make  a  colour  they  call  aurora.. 
I  have  known  it  sold  in  America^for  nine  sbilUngsjPer  pound,  but  now  of  Ipw  price,  and 
much  out  of.  use. 

There  is  a.magistery  prepared  with  th<j  paste, .  as  fblloweth  :  Take  fitie  flour  of  cas* 
sada,  orange-flower  water,  white  sugar,  Bra^^il  pepper,  and  the  flowers  of  nhambi,  ail 
fiuelymixea.  (See  more  of  the  preparation,mrPisoj.\i.  116.)  This  magistery  is  given 
to  persons  that  are  poisoned,  in  wastings  and  consumptions,  hectic  fevers,  and  immo- 
derate sweating^s ;  it  stops  bloody,  fluxes,  strengthens  the  stomach,  and  provokes  urine 
and  the  gravel ;  there  is  also  an  extract  to  be  made  out  of  the  roots,  wiiich  is  of  the 
same  nature  a&  the  paste;  Anotto  is  commonly  put  in  chocolate;  and  the  Spaniards^ 
mix  it  with  their  sauces,  and  broths,  o£;SOups,  which,  gives  them  a  saflronxolour,  and 
a  Ijleasant  taste. — Barham^/g,  ^^  5.. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  seeds  are  collected  they  are  thixwn  into  any  convenient 
vessel,  and  as  much  hot  water  poured  upon  them  as  is  necessary  to  suspend  the  red  fa« 
rinjt,  which  is  gradually  washed  off  the  seeds,  by  the  hand  or  a  spoon.  When  the  seeds 
appear  quite- naked,  they  are  taken  out,  and  the  w*ash  left  to  settle ;  after  whfch  the 
water  is  gently  poured  away,  and  the  sediment  put  into  shallow^^'csseb,  to  be  dried  by 
degrees  in  the  shade  ;  and,  after  acauiring, .  by  thi&mcans,  a  due  consistence,  it  is 
made  into  balls  or  cakes,  and  set  to  ory  thoroughly  in  any  airy  place,  until  it  is  peT-* 
fectly  firm,  in  which  state  it  is  fit  for  market.,.  Long ^  p.  7 14. . 

Another  mode  is  to  pound  the  contents  of  the  fruit/with  wooden  pestles  ;  then  cover 
tliem  with  water  and  leave  them  to  steep  for  six  days.  .  This  liquor  being  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve, .  and  afterwards  through  tliree  finer  ones ;  it  is  a^n  put  into 
the  vat  or  w:ooden  vessel^  and  left  to  ferment  a  wcelu .  It  is  then  boiled  until  it  becomes 

pretty 
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prettj  thick,  and,  when  cool,  is  spread  out  to  dry,  and  then  made  up  into  balls,  which 
ajc  usually  wrapped  up  in  leaves.  Arnotto  of  a  good  cjuality  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,, 
bright  widiin,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  dissolves  entirely  in  water. 

The  arnotto  is  -said  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  juice  of  manioc  or  cassada* 
Labat  informs  us  that  the  Indians  prepare  an  arnotto  greatly  superior  to  ours,  of  a  bright 
shining  red  colour,  almost  equal  to  carmine.  For  this  purpose^  instead  of  steeping  and 
fermenting  the  seeds  in  wdter,  they  rub  them  with  the  bands  previously  dipped  in  oW^ 
till  the  pellicles  come  off,  and  are  reduced  into  a  clear  paste  J  which  is  scraped  off  from 
the  hands  wlih  a  knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf  in  the  shade  to  dry. 

It  is  sometimes  used  to  give  a  richness  of  colour  to  butter,  cheese,^  and  soups,  in  • 
Anall  quantities.  Hughes  tells  us  that  the  wood  of  this  tree,  being  rubbed,  produces 
£re,  and  that  theljark  makes  long  durable  lines.  The  root  is  of  a  grateful  taste  and  is 
Ytsed  as  saffiron ;  they  have  much  the  same  properties  as  the  wax,  but  are  .said  to  work 
more  powerfully  by  the  urinary  passages.  The  Indians  paint  themselves  with  the  ber-* 
iftes,  mixed  wifc  lemon-juice  and  rum.  The  arnotto  was  formerly  used  by  dyers, 
but  at  present  it  is  not  held  in  such  estimation  as  a  dye,  though  it  still  maintains  ita^. 
ground  with  painters# 


ARBOW-HEAB.  SAGITTARIA; 

Cl.  21,  OR.  T.-r^AIoncpciapolyandria.  Nat*  OR. — Tripetalaidiit. 

Hiis  plani  takes  its  name  from  the  form  of  the  leaves  resembling  the  head  of  an^ 

arrow. 

Gen.  ciihr. — The  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is  three-leared,  the  leaves  ovate,  coRcave, 
I>ermanent ;  corolla  three*petalled,  petals  romidish,  blunt,  flat,  spreading,  three 
times  as  large  as  the  calyx ;  the  stamina  numerous,  often  twenty-four,  awl-shaped, 
collected  into  a  head,  anthers  erect :  the  female  calyx  has  three  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  three  petals,  as  in  the  male ; ;  there  are  no  pistils  but  numerous  geroiens, 
collected  into  a  head,  gibbous  outward,  ending  m  very  short  styles,  with  acute 
stigmas  ;  the  receptacle  globular ;  seeds  numerous  and  naked.  There  are  two 
species  which  grow  plentifully  in  Jamaica. 

l^SAOITTIFOUA.  . 

Sdgittd.     Sloane,"  v.  l.  p.  188. 

Leaves  arrow-shaped  acute.  . 

This  grows  in  great  plenty  in  Jamaica. '  Sir  Hans  Sloane  saith,  he  hath  seen  the  same 
plant  sent  frorti  Fort  St:  George,  in  the  East- Indies,  by  the  name  otcaolette  yella.  It 
grows  much  like  our  Eiiropean  «urrow-head,  and  hath  itd  name  from  its  shape;  viz. 
sagitta  sive  sagittaria.  Toumefort  calls  it  ranunculus  palustr is foli6  sagittaio  maximo, 
II^  generally  grows  in  standing  waters,  and  is  comited  a  peculiar  wound  herb,  whether 
inwardly  taken  or  outvirardly  applied ;  the  root,  bruised  and  applied  to  the  feet,  helps 
tkajcrab-yawsin  negroes.  .  Barham^p,  6, 

2.  XANCIPOLfA. 

Plantago  nquaiica.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  187.  FoUismaximiSj  siviplicU 
hisy  oblongis,  utrinque  product  is ;  ravmlisverticUiaiis;  caute  gUi^ 
bto^    Browne,  p.  34^. 

Leave^^ 
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Leaves  lanceolate  ovate* 

It  grows  near  Black- River  bridge,  going  to  Old-HftAour,  and  In  many  other  places. 
It  is  taoaght  to  have  the  same  qualitie$  with  land  plantain,   the  seed  to  be  HstringeiU,. 
and  the  leaves  good  against  burns,  and^  be  applied  to  hydropic  legs.    The  juice  ap« 
plied  to  breasts  is  a  great  secret  in  clearing  them  of  milk. — Sloanc^ 

Great  quantities  of  this  plant  grow  near  the  Ferry-Tavern,  on  the  road  between 
Kingston  and  Spanish-Town,  where  the  stem  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  rises  fre- 
quently to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  above  the  foliage.  The  branches  of  the  low- 
er verticillae  seldom  exceed  three  in  nunjber,  and  are  generally  sub-divided  in  the  same 
manner  themselves ;  but  those  of  the  higher  orders  consist  of  chiefly  five  long  simple- 
flower  -stalks,  and  those  about  the  top  of  three  only.  The  flowers  that  grow  ai)out  liie 
extremities  of  the  steni  and  branches  are  generally  male,  and  adorned  witli  a  great  ma- 
ny filaments,  which  are  always  observed  to  stand  on  longer  footstalks  than  the  female 
flowers,  which  commonly  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  main  as  well  as  of  the  lateral, 
flower-spikes.  _  Both  the  stalk  and  branches  are  ^mootli  and.  EPURdish.-— -^rcwwe. 


ARRQW-ROOT.  MARANTA. 

Cl.  1,  OR.  1. — Monandria  monogynia.  Nat.  or. — Scitamineie. 

The  generic  name  was  given  by  Plumier,  in  honour  of  Bartolommeo  Maranta,  wlio 
wrote  three  books  on  simple  medicines,  arid  was  esteemed  k  man  of  considerable  geni- 
us, who  died  in  1554. 

•  Gkn.  ^HAR. — Calyx  a  small,  three-leaved,  lanceolate,  perianthium;  corolla  one- 
petalled,  ringent,  with  an  oblong  compressed  tube,  bent  in,  border  six- cleft,  al- 
ternate outer  segments  ovate,  equal,  smaller,  two  alternate  lateral  lery  large  and 
roundish,  representing  the  lower  lip ;  uppermost  small,  two-parted;  the  stamen 
a  membranaceous  filament,  resenrxbfing  a  segment  of  the  corolla,  with  a  linear  an- 
ther fastened  to  its  edge ;  tl>e  pistillum  a  roundish  gerroen,  inferior ;  style  simple, 
the  length  of  the  corolla ;  stigma  obsoletely  three-cornered,  bent  in  ;  pericarpi- 
um  roundish,  obscurely  three-sided,  three-celled,  three- valved ;  seed  single,  o- 
vate,  wrinkled,  and  hard.  Five  or  six  species  have  been  referred  to  this  <renu8, 
.  but  all  doubtful,  (some  of  them  indeed  now  differently -classed),  except  the  Indian 
an'ow-root,  or 

ARUNDINACEA. 

.  Canna  Indica  radic£  aiba  alexipfiatinaca.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  253,  1. 149,* 
f.  2.  Foliis  lanceoifijo  ovatisy  pciiolisjSUpernegangliOTiosisfructtL 
glabra.  Browne,  p.  112. 

Gukn  branched,  iierbaceous,  Ic^aves  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  hairy  below. 

This  plant  has  thick,  knotty,  creeping,,  perennial  roots,  having  annular  protuberan- 
ces or  rings,  crowned  with  long,  broad,  arundinaceous,  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and 
upright  stalks,  terrfiinated  by  bunches  of  white  flowers.  The  plant  is  propagated  by 
puttings  of  the  roots,  which  spring  at  the  joints,  and  in  al)out  twelve  months  is  fit  to 
*e  dug.  It  is  very  generally  culti\Tited  in  Jamaica,  ^  where  it^vas  introduced  from  the 
Mand  of  Barbadoes.      ' 

Tliis 
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This  root  is  so' called  from  its  curing  and  expelling  the  poison  which  Itidrans  put  tb 
their  arrows  when  they  shoot  at  their  enemies,  which,  if  they  make  but  a  slight  wound, 
tertainiy  kills  the  person  if  the  poison  be  not  expelled;  ^nd  that  this  plant  dothy  by- 
taking  the  juice  inwardly,  and  applying  the  bruised  root  as  a  poultice  outwardly :  This 
was  discovered  by  an  Indian,  taken  after  he  had  wounded  an  European  with  one  of  these 
poisoned  arrows,  whom  tiiey  tortured  until  he  promised  to  cure  him,  which  he  did  ef- 
fectually with  the  root  of  this  plant.     It  hath  a  stalk  and  leaf  exactly  like  Indian  shot, 
only  that  hath  ti  beautiful  scarlet  flower,  and  this  hath  a  milk-white  one.     The  leaves  of 
it  fall  in  December,  and  the  root  is  fit  to  dio;  in  January.   Sir  Hans  Sloane  calls  it  cannu 
Irtdica  rudice  alba  alc.viphannaca,  from  its  known  virtues  in  expelling  poison.     I  knew 
&  gentlewoman  in  Jamaica  that  was  bit  or  stung  with  a  black  spider  (which  is  venomous 
here)  upon  one  of  tlic  fingers,  which  immediately  inflamed  and  pained  her  up  -tty  the 
elbow  and  shoulder,  and  threw  her  into  a  fever,  with  symptoms  of  fits  ;  ana  all  this 
happened  in  less  than  an  hour.     They  sent'  away  for  this  root,  which  they  took  and 
bruised,  and  having^applied  it  to  the  part  affected,  in  half  an  hour's  time  she  found 
much  ease ;  in  two  hours  afterwards  they  took  that  away,  and  applied  afresh  root,  which 
still  brought  more-ease  and  quietness  of  her-spirks  ;  her  fever  abated,,  and  in  twenty-^ 
four  hours  she  was  perfectly  well.     I  knew  another  person  that  was  cured  in  the  same 
manneiv  that  was  bit  by  one  of  these  spiders^  at  the  necessary-hou^,  upon  thp  but- 
tock :  And  about  three  miles  from  St.  Jago  de  la-Vega,  happened  an  accident  of  poison 
liCit  designed,  which  was  done  by  an  ignorant  negro  slave,    by  sto{iping  a  jj^r  of  rum 
with  a  weed,  which  will  be  described  hereafter*.  The  rum  stood  stopped  all  night,  and 
some  of  the  leaves  had  fallen  into  it :  In  the  morning,  a  negro  drank  of  it,  and  gave 
some  to  two  or  three  more  of  his  coimtry ;  and  in  less  than  two  hours  they  were  aH  very 
sieU  with  violent  vomiting  and  tremblings.  Tliis  alarmed  the  plantation,  and  the  master 
of  it  was  sent  for,  letting  him  know  that  some  of  his  negroes  were  poisoned,  but  how 
they  could  not  tell.    He  took  a  surgeon  with  him ;  but  before  he  got  there  two  or  three  of 
them  were  dead,  and  another  just  cx^piring:    The  surgeon  wasnt  a  stand  what  to  do  ;  but 
somebody  advis>edJ[ndia«  arrowroot,  which  they  got  immediately,  and  bruised  it,  being 
a.very  juicy  it>ot,  and-preased  out  the  juice,  and  gave  it  to  the-ne^ro,  who  was  seemingly 
adyiiig :  The  first  jrl^ss  revised  him,  the  second  brought  him  to?iimself,  so  tliat  he  said 
he  found  his  h^aft  ^ob77,"'and  desired  more' of  it;  upon  whidi  he  mended,  and  in  a  littlq 
time. recovered.     This  is  Lopez  de  Gomara's  counter- poison,  and  is  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  Ht?ii*nafndez^  graind  elixir,  or  great  antidot^.     I  have  see\i  this  root  frequently 
given  in  malignant  fevers  with  great  sutrccss,  when  all  oth^r  things  have  failed.     When* 
i  make  \\\i  Idpis  contraj/ei^ca  for  my  own  practice,  I  always^pm  in  a  good  quantitv  of  it. 
I  have  given -it' decocted,  but  if  is  best  in  pov/der,  which  causes  sweaty  the  (lose  is 
from  a  drachm  or  two.     I  hav<?  obsei'ved,  that  although  this  is  a  very  flowery  root,  yet, 
if  yon  keep  it  seven  yeftlrs,  no  vertnin  ^vill  meddle'with  it,  when  all  other  roots  in  this 
country  are  very  subject  to  be  destroyed  with  woi-ms  and  weevils.     It  htith  no  manner 
of  ill  taste  or  smell ;  it  works  by  sweat  and  urine,  and  yet  is  a  great  cordial ;  it  provokes 
the  terms,  and  clears  lying-in  wortRnr;  it  drives  out  the  smail-pox  dr  measles;  and  if 
it  was  candied  as  eringo-rbot,  it  woivkl  make  a  pleasant  preserve;  for  it  possesses  di0 
like  prolific  virtue.-^:fftfrAfl?;2,  p.  7,'  8. 

Prepared  as  follows,  this  root  makes  excellent  sY'arch,  and  ift'frequently  used  instcacj 
of  .the  common  sort.      The  roots,  when  a  year  oU,  are  dug  ijp^.  well  washed  in  watci:. 

and 

•  *  Sce-Savanna  Flower. 
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*and  beaten  to  a  pulp,  which  i^  thromi  into  a  lame  tub  of  clean  TVfttef.  The  whole  is 
then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrang  out  by  the  hands  and  thrown  away«  Ti^i 
milky  liquor  being  passed  through  a  hair-sievej  or  coarse  cloth,  is  left  to  settle,  when 
the  water  is  droned  off,  leaving  a  white  mass,  which  is  again  mixed  with  clean  water 
and  drained  ;  the  mass  is  then  spread  out  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  becomes  a  pure 
white  flour,  which  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  starch.  Boiled  with  milk  and  water, 
|t  is  a  most  nourishing  and  extremely  palateable  food,  which  may  be  retained  by  the 
weakest  stomach.  It  is,  for  many  domestic  purposes,  preferable  to  the  best  wheatea 
flour,  especially  in  makirg  puddings. 

Dr.  Wrig;bt  says  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  makes  an  excellent  ptisan  in  acute 
diseases,  its  juice  is  also  said  to  stop  a  gangrene,  if  applied  in  time,  ana  that  with  wa«> 
ter  it  is  good  against  all  acrid  poisons.     The  Indians  call  it  toulola. 


ARSMART,  .  POLYGONUM. 

Cl.  8,  OR.  3. — Octandria  trigynia.  Nat.  or. — Holoractte^ 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  very  knot^i  on 
-count  of  the  many  knots  on  the  stalks. 

Gen.  ^HAR. — ^TherQ  is  no  calyx ;  the  corolla  isfive-partedand  calycine,  or  serving 
insteaJ  of  a  calyx  ;  the  stamens  eight  short  filaments,  with  roundish  incumbent  an* 
ther^ ;  germen  triquetrous,  styles  short,  stigmas  simple ;  there  is  no  pericarpium, 
but  the  corolla  remains,  and  surrounds  the  seed,  which  is  single,  triquetrous,  and 
acute.  There  are  many  species,  three  of  which  grow  in  this  island,  the  following, 
lind  the  scandcnsy  coomionly  called  buck-wheat : 

1.  PERSIC  ARIA. 

Persicaria  ureHs  sive  hydropiper,     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  140.     Glabrum, 
fioy'ibus  kexandrisy  stylis  hifidisy  vqginis  submuhcis.   Browne,  212. 

Flowers  hexandrous  semidigynous,  spikes  oyatc  oblong  erect,  peduncles  even^ 
stipules  ciliate 

This  grows  very  copiwonly  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Rio  Cobre,  and  sends  out 
from  every  joint,  touching  the. water  or  muo,  a  great  many  fibrils.  The  stalk  is  round, 
jointed  at  every  inch  and  a  half,  each  joint  inclining  a  little  downwards,  and  about  two 
feet  long.  At  every  joint  tliere  is  a  protuberance^ .and  at  it  upwards  is  a  Iialf-inch  long 
merabranei  covering  the  stalk.  The  leaves  come  out  at  ^ach  joiut  alternatively,  on 
ipch-long  footstalks,  tliey  are  eight  inches  long  and  two  broad  where  broadest,  smooth, 
and  in  every  thing. like  English  ar^art  leaves.  The  flowers  stand  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  4spike-fa$hioned,  like,  in  colqur  to  the  ordinary  persicarias,  and  to  them  foU 
lows  a  black,  flat,  roundish,  shining,  smooth,  seed,  having  two  small  prickles  or  points 
at  each  end.  It  grows  by  river  sides  and  in  moist  grounds  all  over  thai^Iand,  and  comes 
very  near,  if  not  altogether  tlie  same,  as  our  CQmmon  European  per&icaria.  Sloane^ 
after  giving  the  foregoing  description,  cites  various  authorities  for  the  following  virtues 
which  this  vegetable  is  reputed  to  possess :  A  fomentation  of  the  leaves  takes  away  .old 
aches  and  colds  of  the  joints.  It  is  a  good  caustic,  and  used  in  putrid  and  wormy  .fleers 
for  that  cause.  It  takes  away  hardened  tumours,  and  dissolves  congealed  blood.  The 
|uice  kiUs  worms  in  the  ear*   foiled  in  v^ater,  and  applied,  it  carries  away  )>ad  humours 

from 
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from  the  eyes.  If  beaten  and  applied  with  the  j  uice,  it  helps  purulent  e^cs.  It  tal^es  off 
^>ots  from  the  body,  if  its  juice  be  rubl)ed  ou  them  morning  and  evening.  The  juice 
«if  the  whole  plant,  except  the  root,  boiled  in  serselim  oil,  is  a  cephalic  liniment,  even 
to  be  applied  to  bleedings  of  the  nose.  I'bis  is  also  a  liniment  for  the  gout.  Th»rfX)ty 
taken  with  hot  water,  loosens  tlie  belly ;  and  the  leaves,  given  in  sour  milk,  amiag«  A^r 
fwellings  of  the  belly  and  giipings.  Flies,  gnats,  or  fleas,  come  not  neav  this  herb 
or  its  juice,  and,  therefore,  it  is.good.for  ulcers,  and  keeps  these  vermin  from  rooms 
strewed  with  it.  Some  of  it  put  under  the  saddle^  and  rubbed  on  a  horse*s  back,  re« 
fresheshim  vfhmtxix^rr^oane. 


We  have  two  sorts  of  arsmart  ia  America,  the  s^me  as.f^w  in  England,  one  without:: 
spots,,  the  other  with.     It  is  known,  as  the  great  and  learned  Bwie  commends  it,  as.jko 
specific  to  break  the  stone  and  expel  the  gravel  in^  the  reins  or  bladder,  and  that  by  a- 
simple  water  distilled,  from  this  plant ;  but  its  juice  or  essence,  in  mf  opinion,  is  much 
better,  sweetened  with  a  little  syrup  of  mardft-mallows.    The  root,  .wtiised  and  applied 
to  an  aching  tooth,  takesaway  the  pain ;  the  juice  or  essence,  mixed  with  equal  qiianti* 
ties  of  ox-gall,^oiki>f  spike,  iknd  mustard,  well  mixed,  discusses  all  cold  swellings,  .s«m« 
fulous  and  schirrous  tumors,  and  whitlows  or  felons ;  -  the  essential  oil  is  good  for  khotty. 
gouts  ;  or  this :-.  Take  the  oil  of  .'arsman  (m«(da  hy  infusion),  lovag;^,  and  shepherd's 
purse,  of.each  A  handful ;  the  heads  of  five.sheep  and  fifteen  frogs-^  boil  all  tm^her 
in  two  or  diree  quarts  of  oil,  until  the  6esh  is  cofisumed,  and  then  stcain.    'Tm»  is 
excellent  for  kootty.or.chalky  gouts,  rubbing  it  weU^intov^e  parts^r— ^arAamy  p.  Sd 


Dr.  Dancer  says*  the  dose  of  the  fresh  plants /persicarwj  in  decoction^J^awfhe^glass 
full,  as  a  diuretic ;» and^^on  the  anthoritv  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Felsted,  that 
an  infusion  of  the  dri^f^lant  ispowerUilly^diuretic,.  and  very  usefiil  in  gravelly  com- 
plaints.— Medicat  Asiistantf*  pi,  3S3.  The  following  is  a>pied  from  Mr.  Felsted*s  ma* 
nuscript :  **  A.deoocti6A^of  tha  stalks  of  this  fJanVfresh  gathered,  drank,  a  wine  elass«* 
full  at  a  time,  at  short  intervals^  has  yerv  speedily  removed  a  dangerous  4Rippre8sion  of 
urine,  of  two  days  continuance,  after  all  the  medicines  which  wereused)  had  failed.— > 
Also  a  decoction  of  the  dried  stalks  and  leave^has  afforded  relief  in  an  «rtluitic  com*- 

int,  by  evacuatinsr  sand  and  gravel..'.* ' 

SL^  BARaATUftfi  BEARDE0. 

P^ersicavia  procmnbms  l&ngtssimaj  angustifoiui^  mm  maculosa,  spied  * 
longiarijlaxiorieigraciliorL  Sloane,jr.  1,-  p.  17,  t.  3,  f.  I.  .  SAb^. 
hirsutum,  vagini^  setosis,  Jloribus  octamlris,  sty  lis  trifidis.  Browne,  ^ 
p.  212. 

Flowierfr  hevandrous  trigynons, .  spikes-  rodtiikey  .stipules  truncate  setaceous* 
ciliate^ieaves  lanceolate. 


Moane  says  the  root  of  the  harbatiaielias  several  protubenuices,  wtA  'great*  numbers  of 
leddish  brown  strings.  The  stalks  are  spread  round,  trailing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  for  about  four  feet  ia  lengthy  .rouna,  reddish^  smooth,  jointed  at  every  indi.^-* 

R  The 

^  TIm  ooropiter  Yiu  to  apol^ciM  to  tite  ttsmsd  sidibr  of  tfis<lMlMl  Amilsat,  fat  hmnm%  otnitf «!« In  kit  pt^t&ot^ 
IvaieknowledKe  the  oMbUnoe  te  has dtmed  inm  AtL^ttj  smIsI  wodi,.  wiiis^  osglit  to-bo  io  tlis 
mrnj  fuulf  Uuopghott tbs  Wot  IniJisi, 
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The  fl  .wers  stand  on  footstalks  at  the  tops  cf  tlic  branches,  like  those  of  ordinary  ars» 
mart,  l>nt  mjre  hi%  aiuisieaJc;,  fjllowed  by  small  shining  black  see Js  in  green  husks 
scCvL  angular,  with  two  pricLly  cnd>.     It  grow;  in  moist  and  muddy  places. — Shane. 

Sec  EUCKWIIEAT. 


ARTICHOKE.  CYNARA. 

Ci,.  19,  OR.' 1. — Syn^enesia  polifframia<equalis,        Nat.  or. — Compoaitie. 

This  generic  name  i«  said  by  sonfe  to  be  derived  from  the  word  cine  re  ^  because,  ac- 
cordincr  to  Colnniella,  land  for  artichokes  should  be  manured  with  ashes.  Parkinson 
says,  it  is  so  called  froin  the  ash -colon  red  hue  of  the  leaves. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  common  ventricose  imbipicate,  with  numerous  scales ;  corolla  com- 
pound tubulous,  uniform ;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  nearly  equal,  proper,  one-pe- 
tailed  :  stamina  five- filaments,  very"  short ;  antlier  cylindric,  five-toothed  ;  ger- 
ttien  ovate,  style  filiform,  stigma  simple;  no  pericarpium;  seeds  solitary,  ob- 
long-ovate ;  down  sessile,  long ;  recei>tacle  bristly.  There  are  six  species,  two 
only  cultivated  for  use,  the  cardunculus  or  cardoon,  and  the 

scoLV.tlt;s. 

Leaves  somewhat  spiny,  pinnate  and  trndividcd ;  calycine  scales  ovate. 

This  is  the  c  nnmon  garden  aitichokc,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties.  1.  The  cok- 
nical  green  headed  French  artichoke,  having  sntell  leaves,  terminated  by  spines,  a  tail 
stalk ;  'the  hdaH' somewhat  conical,  and  of  a  light  green  colour,  with  the  scales  poinOed 
at  top,  opening  and  turning  outward.  2.  The  globular  headed  red  Dutch  artichoker, 
having  leaves  without  spines,  a  strong  stalk,  the  head  large,  globular,  a  little  coei* 
pressed  at  top,  and  of  a  reddish  green  colour  ;  broad  obtuse  scales  emarginated  at  top^ 
growing  close,  and  turning  mward.  This  last  is  deser^'cdly  the  most  esteemed,  both 
on  account  of  its  superiority  in  size,  and  the  agreeableness  of  its  flavour.  The  flowers 
and  seed  of  all  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  head ;  the 
scales  of  which  are  the  proper  calyx  of  the  flower,  which  consists  of  numerous  small 
blucish  florets,  succeeded  by  downy  seeds  sitting  naked  on  the  receptacle.  Both  the 
varieties  are  props^ated  by  slips  or  suckecs^^  and.  thrive  very  well  in. rich  land,  and  high 
cold  situations  in  Jamaica.  Very  fine  ones  may  often  be  met  widi  in  the  Kingston 
market,  the  produce  of  Port  Koyal,  Liguanea,  and  St,  David^s,  mountains.  The 
ground  where  they  ai*e  planted  should  be  well  dug,  freed  from  weeds,  and  so  thrown 
tip  as  to  prevent  water  lodging  about  the  roots,  ft  is  best  to  leave  only  one  ahoot  and 
^'head  to  each  root ;  by  whicn  means  the  artichokes  will  be  much  finer  and  larger. 

The  artichoke  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  receptacles  or  bot« 
toms  of  the  heads,  and  the*fleshy  parts  of  the  scales,  are  usually  eaten,  and  though 
*thou?ht  by  Galen  to  generate  bile  and  melancholy,  are  whol^ome  and  nutritious.— 
The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford,  by  expression,  a  considerable  quantity  of  juice,  which, 
when  strained  and  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  white  wine,  has  been  given  successfully 
in  dropsies;  for  thi$  purpose,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  are  to  be  taken 
night  aud  morning.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  are  likewise  diuretic,  and  may  be  em« 
jiloyed  with  tlie  same  intentio/i. — WoodviUe*s  Medical  Botany^  p.  69,  pL  28. 

See  Caudoon. 

ASPARAGUS. 


aspaoOBi. 
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ASPARAGUS.  ASPARAGUS. 

<  * 

Cl.  6,  OR.  1. — TTtxandiriu  wono^yma.        Nat.  on. — Sarmfrntace/p, 

Thtis  takes^  its  name  fKom  a  Gi-eek  word,  siguifying  a  young  shoot,  before  it  unfolds  * 
its  leaves.       .... 

GRNrCilAlfi.-^No  calyx;  corolla  six  petalled^  cohering  by  the  claws,  oblong,  apd 
•  campaAttlateit*;  the  pc^ak  reflex  at  the  extremities ;  stamina  filiform  capillaixients^ 
insert.*d  into  the  petals,  erect,  and  half  the  length  of  the  corolla  j  antiicrs  round- 
ish ;  gcrmen  trigonal,  snde  short,  stigma^  a  prominent  point ;  the  fruit  a  globose 
three-celled  berrV ;  6ee<&two,  mnnd,  angular  insidey.  smooth,  Th«rt»  ajfe  seviB- 
ral  species  and  Tarieties,  the  racst  useful  is  the 

OFFICINALIS.  OFPICINAI.. 

•  •         •  ' 

Stem  herbaceous,  rounds  erect.  ;.leave$k  setaceous;  stipules  alike. 

The  root  is  perennial,  large,  composed  of  many  succulent  round  bulbs,  forming  a« 
kind  of  transverse  tuber,  whence  spring  numerous  stems.  The  propagation  of  this 
useful  plant  is  from  seeds.  It  thrtves  well  in  Jamaica,  and  will  grow  almost  any  where, 
and  a  bed  of  it  once  established  will  supply  a  family  for  many  years,,  with  frequent  cut- 
ting and  manuring.  Tiie  seeds  are  collected  by  bruising  the  berries  in .  any  vessel,  and 
afterwards  washing  off  the  pulp.  They  should  then  be  driied  and  sown  in  small  trenches 
veil  manured.  »rbey  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and,  whe»  ths  stalks  are  dry,^  a  ht- 
tle  rotten  dung  should  be  thrown  over  the  bed.  When  they  ^row  upv^again,  they  will 
be  fit  to  cut  for  the  table. ,  They  produce. good  cuttings,  in  this  island,  twelve  months 
after  they  are  sown.  The  roots  of  the  asparagus  have  a  bitterish  mucilaginous  taste,  in- 
clining to  sweetness  ;  the  fruit  has  much  tlie  same  kind  of  taste ;  the  young  shoots  arc 
move  agreeable  than-  cither.  Asparagus  promotes  appetite,  but  affords  little  nourish- 
raent.  It  gives  a  strong  ill  smell  to  the  urine,  in  a  little  time  after  eating  it«  and,  for 
this  reason,  chiefly,  is  smpposed  to  be  diuretic  ;  but  neither  the  roots,  nor  the  stalks 
when  branched,  have  thi^  eifect :  it  is  likewise  esteemed  aperient  and  deobstruent,- 

M:  Uoliquet  has  lately,it is  said,  discovered  a  new.  vegetable  principle  in  asparagus; 
it  js  a  triple  salt  of  lime  and  ammonin,  of  which  the  acid*is  unknown. .  This  chemist,' 
a/id  M.  Vauquelin,  have  found  a  substance,  in  the  juiqe  of  this  vegetable,  analagous 
tpjmanna. 


ASPHODEL,  OR  KING'S  SPEAR.        ASPHODELUS. 

Cl-  6,  OR.  1. — Hexandria  tnonogynia,        Nat.  or. — Coronart/e. 

Gen.  CHAR; — There  is  no  cal3rx  ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous  slx^parted ;  tke  nec- 
tarium  consists  of  six  small  valves^  forming  a  globe ;  the  stamina  subulate,  bowed, 
inserted  into  the  vulves  of  the  nectary,  alternately  shorter .;  anthers  oblong,  in- 
cumbent ;  geroieii  roundish,  style  subulate,  stigma  truncate ;  the  capsule  is  fleshy, 
globose,  three-lobed and  three-celled^  seeds  numerous,  triangular,  and  gibbous 
on  one  side.    There  are  three  species,  only  one  of  which  ha«  been  introduced. 


RAMOSUS.  BEAKCHY. 

fiieoi  naked',  leaves  ensiform,  keeled,,  polished^ 

F2. 


Baa^hj 
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Branchy  asphodel  hath  roots  composed  of  fleshy  fibres,  to  eadi  of  wuich  is  fastened 
an  oblong  bulo  as  large  as  a  small  potatoe ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  flexible,  having  sharp 
edges  ;  between  them  come  out  the  flower  stalks,  which  rise  more  than  tliree  feet  high, 
sending  forth  many  lateral  branches.  The  upper  parts  of  these  are  adorned  with  many  i 
white  star*shaped  flowers,  which  grow  in  long  spikes,  flowering  gradually  upward.— « 
They  are  easily  propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  and  are  pretty  omaments  to  a  flower 
garden* 


The  roots  are  of  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  heating  quality ;  being  drank  they  pro* 
mote  urine  and  the  menses  ;  and  the  weight  of  a  drachm,  taken  in  wine,  is  used  with 
success  in  pains  in  the  side,  coughs,  convulsions,  and  ruptures.  They  are  good 
against  bites  of  serpents,  and  make  a  good  cataplasm  for  foul  spreading  ulcers,  inflam- 
mations, &c.  The  ashes  of  the  burnt  root,  rubbed  on  an  alopecia,  cause  new  hair  to 
spring. — Chambers*  Cyclop, 

AsTLEmvu—See  Harts  Tongues  and  Spleen  Wort. 
Aster— ^(pe  Stai^-Wort. 
Atropa— *Spe  Tree  Atropa. 
-     Attoo — Se€  Chaw  Stick. 
AucuBA — SeeJAPAV  Aucuba. 
AvfiicvLA-^See  Primrose. 


AVENS.  GEUM. 

Cl.  12,  OR.  5. — Icosandria  mono^mia.        KkT:.OK.^^L€nticosa. 
The  derivation  of  this  name  is  uncertain. 

Gen.  CHAR.-^Calyx  a  one-leafed,  ten-cleft,  upright,  perianthium,  segments  alter« 
nately  small  and  sharp ;  the  corolla  has  five  petals ;  the  stamina  are  numerous 
filaments,  length  of  the  calyx  ;  short  anthers ;  the  pistillum  has  numerous  germs, 
collected  into  a  head ;  styles  hairy,  long ;  stigmas  simple :  there  is  no  pericarpium, 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  seeds  oblong :  seeds  numerous,  compressed,  iusped, 
awned^  with  a  long  style.    One  species  is  a  native  of  this  island 

•  VIROnOANOM.  VIRGINIAIC 

Caryophj^tafoUis  aiatii.    Sloane,  ▼.  1,  p.  224. 

Flowers  upright ;  awns  hooked,  naked  \  stem-leaves  temate^  the  upper  ones 
lanceolate ;  petals  shorter  than  the  calj^. 

There  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  them  growing  in  America.  One  sort,  Pere  le  Feu- 
>iUe  cail^AxarycphyUcLta  foliis  alatisflvre  ample  coeemeo.  It  is  an  aperitive  herb,  which 
the  natii^es  make  a  tea  of,  to  keep  their  bodies  in  order.  It  grows  about  half  a  ^yard 
high,  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  and  hath  a  scarlet  blossom.  The  same  sort,  I  found 
growing  in  Jamaica  :  It  is  hot  and  dry,  attenuates,  cleanses  and  opens  obstructions ;  is 
good  in  bruises  and  pleurisies,  and  heals  wounds. — Barham^  p.  10. 

flloane  says  tlus  plant  is  very  conunon  in  tb«  woods  of  (his  isUnd. 

AVOCADa 
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AVOCADO  PEAR.  LAURUS. 

Cl.  9,  OR.  1. — Enneandrla  manogynia.        Nat.  or. — Hdorace^. 

The  name  laurus  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  word  laus^  praise. 

GfiN.  CHAR. — There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  calycine,  or  serving  in  the  place  of 
tlie  calyxy  and  sexpartite  ;  the  nectarium  with  three  glandules,  each  terminated 
by  two  bristles  surrounding  the  gennen»  the  stamina  are  nine  filaments,  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  compressed,' obtuse,  and  placed  in  threes;  the  anthers  adhere 
to  the  edge  of  the  iipper  P^urt  of  the  fibunents,  on  each  side,  and  there  are  two 
globose  corpuscles  amxed  by  a  very  short  filament  to  each  of  the  stamina  of  the 
inner  series,  near  the  base :  the  ^ermen  is  oval ;  the  style  simple,  equal,  and  of 
the  lengdi  of  the  stamina ;  the  stigma  is  obtuse  and  oblique ;  the  fruit  a  mono* 
spermous  plum. 

PERSEA. 

Prunifera  arbor ^  fructu  maximo  pyriformi  viridi^  pericarpio  escu* 
lento  InUyruceo,  nucleum  unicum  maximum  nullo  ossiculo  tectum  y 
cingente.     Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  iS2,  t.  222,  f.  2.     Foliis  oblongo  ovatisy 
fructu  obverse  ovato^  pericarpio  butyraceo.    Browne,  p.  214. 

Leaves  ovate,  coriaceous,  transversely  veined,  perennial,  flowers  corymbed. 

This  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  island  from  the  con* 
tinent,  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  with  a  straight  trunk,  of  which  the  bark  and 
wood  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  the  bark  very  rough  and  irregular.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
transversely  veined,  pointed,  of  a  leathery  substance,  and  of  a  beautiful  shining  green 
above,  and  pale  below  ;  when  young  they  are  reddish  or  flame  coloured.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  corymbed  knots  or  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and 
consist  each  of  six  petals,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellow 
colour,  with  an  agreeable  odouc,  which  diffuses  itself  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  soft,  and  of  no  use.  It  is  very  subject,  from  its  extreme  brittleness, 
to  lose  its  branches  in  any  high  wind,  and  young  trees  are  frequently  snapt  in  two,  they 
however  soon  shoot  again  many  suckers,  which  grow  rapidly.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  easily  propagated  from  the  seeds.  It  begins  to  bear  in  three  or 
four  years  after  planted,  and  sometimes  even  sooner.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  and 
from  one  to  two  pounds  in  weight.  On  removing  a  green  or  brown  skin  or  covering, 
we  come  to  a  yellow  butyraceous  substance,  interspersed  with  greenish  veins ;  and,  iii 
the  heart,  find  a  large  roundish  seed  or  stone,  which  is  nneoud  on  the  surface,  hard, 
.jmd  woody.  This  fruit  ripens  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  constitutes  a 
very  agreeable  article  of  food  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  With  a  little  salt^ 
and  one  or  two  plantains,  they  afford  a  hearty  meal  to  the  negroes,  and  are  introduced 
at  every  table,  being  by  many  considered  a  great  luxury.  Few  people,  however,  re* 
lish  them  at 'first,  but  use  reconciles  them  to  the  palate,  and  they  soon  become  agree«* 
able.  When  ripe  the  seeds  rattle ;  and  the  yellow  or  eatable  substance,  firm,  though 
soft,  parts  fteelyfrom the  external  skin,  it  tastes  somewhat  like  butter,  or  marrow  ; 
and  it  is  hence. odled; the  vfg'^/ai^^  marrow.  It  is  so  rich  and  mild  that  most  people 
snake  use  of  s^me  sjnce  er^pungent  substance  to  grive  it  poignancy.  For  this  purpose 
wine,  sugav,  bme^}isice,%ttt  mostly  pepper  and  salt,  is  used  But,  however  exceljeht 
^his .fruit  is  when  ripe,  it  is  very  dangerous  when  pulled  and  eaten  before  maturity. — 
Ht,  Wright  says,  he  has  repeatedly  known  it  produce  fever  and  dysentery^  which  wer 
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remored  with  difficult^'.  la  such  cases  the  decoction  of  the  kernels  of  this  frtiit  are  said 
to  be  useful,  as  they  appear  to  be  of  a  very  astringent  quality.  The  leaves  of  this  tree, 
in  decoction,  are  i*eckonecl  bai;»amic,  pectorJ,  and  vuiricrary ;  tiie  decoction  is  of  a 
saffroii  colour,  of  a  mucilaginous  subsUmce,  and  taste  not  uupleasiuit.  They  are  alsj, 
witL  those  of  the  bead  vine  or  wild  liquorice,  maJe  into  pectoral  decoctions  ;  and  tJic 
buds  are  said  to  be  used  with  success  in  ptisrns  against  the  venereal  disease.  An  infu- 
sion of  them  in  water,  drank  in  the  morning  fasting,  is  strongly  recommended  for  dis- 
lodging coagulated  blood  in  the  stomach,  projucod  by  a  fall,  or  a  severe  stroke  on  that 
important  entrail.  Hogs,  dogs,  cats,  hx;rses,  cr.ttle,  birds,  and  many  other  anfhials, 
eat  these  jjears  greedily,  and  they  are  generally  made  <is  of,  <luring  the  se^^>n,  f  )r  fat- 
tening- hogs,  \\  hich  gives  their  flesh  a  I'erj-  agreeable  flavour. 

Sahuca  is  the  Indian  name.  The  Spaniards,  in  Soutli  America,  call  xtagtMcatty  and 
under  tliat  name  it  is  descnbed  by  Ultoa.  However,  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  it  19  better 
kwown  by  the  appelidtion  of  pattu,  or  paito,    . 

This  tree  and  fruit  are  well  known  in  America ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru  they  arc 
called  pattas. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  pear  fashion,  as  big  as  the  Enrfish  pound  pears,  and  green  when 
ripe;  but  I  have  seen  a  sort  very  round,  with  red  streaks  like  a  pcar-mam.  \Vhea 
they  ha^-e  been  gathered  some  davs,  they  grow  soft,  and  arc  fit  to  eat  with  pepper  and 
salt ;  some  mix  them  with  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  othci-s  will  boil  them  and  cmt  with 
salt  beef.  Thej'  are  very  nourishing,  and  are  thought  to  be  great  provocatives  j  there- 
i)TC  the  Spaniards  do  hot  care  their  wives  should  eat  much  of  them.  This  fruit  is  ripe 
in  June,,  and  so  continues  till  October.  Ti^y  have  alajrge  stone  in  the  middle,  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  fine  thin  skin,  of  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  and  when  that  skin  is  taken  olf,  it 
IS  very  rough,  and  in  wrinkled  or  little  hard  protuberances,  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  when 
cut  through,  it  is  very  white  ;  but  the  air  soon  turns  it  reddish.  If  you  take  one  of 
these  pear- stones,  and  u rite  upon  a  white  wall,  the  letters  will  turn  as  red. as  blood,. 
j*nd  never  go  out  until  the  irall  is  wliitc-washed  again,  and  then  with  difficulty  ;  also, 
if  you  take  a  piece  of  white  cloth  and  put  round  them,  and  with  a  pin  prick  out  any  let-- 
ler  or  figure  on  the  cloth,  the  figure  will  be  of  a  yellow  colour,  not  to  be  easily  washed 
oat.* — lioi^haviy  p.  10. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  fruit,  the  green  and  the  red.  The  latter  is  preferred, 
having  a  firmer  better  tasted  flesh  than  the  other  ;  but  I  have  obseiTed  that  the  good- 
ness of  both  depends  entirely  upon  the  place  of  growth  ;  for  the  fruit  produced  in  s 
^vild  state  is  small,  and  often  bitter  ;  the  finest  come  from  the  red  hills  near  Spaniali 
Town,  the  Liguanea  mountains,  and  the  inland  parts. — Long^  p.  808. 

i?  Benjamin — Camphire — Cinnamon — Coowood — Laurel  trees — ^Nutmeg,  Ame«^ 

RiCAN — Sassafras. 


No  English  Name.  AYENIA. 

Cl.  20,  OR.  4 — Gynandria  pentandria        Nat.  or.    Cotumnifcne. 

This  name  was  given  in  honour  of  the  Duke  D'Ayen,  a.grca(  promoter  of  the  sct-v 
ice  of  botany,  who  had  a  noble  garden  at  St.  Germaine.  C^^ 


*  It  ii  ftBiertcd^  that  this  itain  will  disappear,  when  the  pears  are  la  leaao 
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Gen.  char. — Calyx  one-leafed  five-parted,  j^prts  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  coloured 
in  the  middle,  reflex,  withering  ;  corolla  pentapetalous,  in  the  form  of  a  star ;  the 
nectarium  belUshaped,  sitting  on  a  cylindric  erect  column,  shorter  than  the  calyx ; 
stamens  very  short  filaments,  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  nectary,  bent  arch- 
wise through  a  notch  at  the  end  of  each  petal ;  anthers  roundish ;  germen  ro.und- 
ish  five-corn€?red  ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  obtuse,  five-lobed  ;  capsule  five-grain* 
ed,  roundish,  muricate,  five-celled,  ten-valved,  elastic.  Two  species  grow  in 
this  island 

1.   PUSILLA  FEEBLE. 

Urticce  folio  anomala^  fiore  pentapetah  purpurea,  fruetu  pentacoccQ 
muricaio.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  209,  t.  132,  f.  2. 

Leaves  cordate,  smooth 

\  It  has  a  reddish,  round,  deep,  oblong,  root«  from  which  spring  several  round  green 
toagh  branches,  about  six  inches  high,  the  leaves  are  oval,  snipt  or  cut  on  the  edges, 
smooth,  and  standing  on  a  small  footstalk.  Between  them  and  the  stalk  comes  out  a 
small,  pentapetalous,  purplish,  flower,  standing  on  a  very  small  reddish  footstalk, 
and  having  one  large  stylus,  which  in  sometime  grows  red,  large,  and  afterwards  rouglv 
and  brown,  it  is  pentacoccous  or  divided  into  five  cellulse,  containing  each  a  blackish 
seed,  and  all  are  pendulous  or  inclining  towards  the  ground.  It  grows  among  the  grass 
in  town  savannas. — Sloane. 

2.  LCEVIQATA.  SMOOTH. 

Leaves  ovate,  entire,   quite  glabrous  ^  germ  pedicelled,   nectary  ten*>cle{t, 
r-'^        — V«>.  i>r.  97. 


•  # 
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BACHELORS  BUTTON.  GOMPHRENA. 

Cl.  5,  OR,  2, — Pentandria  digynta*        Nat,  or,  Amuranthe. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  nail,  knob,  or  button. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  coloured  perianthium ;  outer  three-leaved  ;  leaflets  two,  con- 
verging, keeled ;  corolla  five-pecalled,  nectary  a  cylindric  tube,  the  length  of  tiiQ 
corolla,  with  a  five-toothed  patulous  mouth  ;  stamina  scarcely  observable  within 
the  mouth  of  the  nectary  ;  anthers  uimg;ht,  closing  the  mouth  of  the  necury ; 
germen  ovate,  pointed ;  style  cloven  naif  way  ;  stigmas  simple,  the  length  of  the 
stamens ;  capsule  roundish,  circumcised ;  seed  single,  large,  roundish,  with  an> 
oblique  tip.    Two  species  grow  in  Jamaica. 

1.  GLOBOSA.  GLOBULAR. 

Stem  upright ;  leaves  ovate  lanceolate,  beads  solitary,  peduncles  two  leaved. 

This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  in  gardens,  and  is  annual,  rising  with  an  upright 
branched  stalk,  about  two  feet  high.  Leaves,  branches,  and  peduncles,  opposite  ;  the- 
latter  axillary,  long,  and  naked,  except  that  there  are  two  short  leaves  close  under  each 
head  of  flowers.  These  heads  are  at  first  glqbular,  but  as  they  increase  in  size  become 
oval.  There  is  a  white  and  a  purple  variety.  The  flowers,  if  ^therea  before  too  far 
advanced,  will  retain  their  beauty  and  brilliant  colour  for  a  considerable  leng^  of  time. 
Two  varieties  grow  naturally  in  the  West  Indies,  the  heads  of  which  resemble  the  others 
in  colour  and  shape,  but  are  much  smaller.  They  are  propa^ted  by  seeds.  Browne 
is  doubtful  whether  this  speqies  is  not  a  native,  as  he  found  it  growing  wild  about  the 
savannas,  rising  twelve  or  fifteen  ini;hes« 

2.  INTERBUPTA,.    INTERRUPTED.  ' 

Stem  almost  upright,  spike  interrupJfcecL 

Root  annual.  Stem  shrubby  at  bottom,  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Brandies  jointed, 
sub-decumbent,  lanu^inose,  white.  Leaves.at the  root aggre^te,  sessile;  above  op- 
posite, lanceolate,  obtuse,  tomentose,  benesliL  white  laaugmose,  soft.  Flowering 
stems  leafless,  stiff,  whitish,  except  that  they  are  often  purple  toAvards  the  end.  Flow- 
ers  in  spikes,  aggregate,  sessile,  interrupted,,  lanuginqse..  Scales  two  or  three  mem- 
branaceous, minute,  forming  an  involucre  to  the  calyx,  which^is  fryae-parted ;  the  parts 
linear  erect,  purple,  woolly  on  the  outside.  Germ:larg^e,.comprewed,.  woolly  ;  st^le 
short ;  stigma  sub-capitate,  yellow.  Capsule  largish^  invplvea  in  the  calyx,  openmg 
in  two  parts  at  top,  woolly,  compressed,  crested  on.theedge.  This  special.  19 1^  n^tUKa. 
of  fb^  dry  «indy  fields,  in  the  southern  parts  of  J[amaica.r--«S'jU/ 

See  Rupture  Worth,  Hairy.. 


BALSAM  HERB.  DIANTHERA. 

Cl.  2,  OR.  1. — Diandria  monogynid.       Nat.  or. — Personate. 

This  genus  takes  its  name  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  double  anthered. 
Gen.  char. — Calyx  one-leafed,  fiive-parted,  tubular ;;  corolla  one  petalled,  ringenl^ 
tube  short,  patulous,  upper  lip  ovatCi,  lower  witii  thcee  segments ;  stamina  shorter 

than: 
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thai>  the  corolla,  growing  tcits  back ;  anthers  dotible,  oblong,  6ne  a  little  higher ; 
germen  oblong,  style  the  length  of  the  stamina,  stigma  obtuse ;  capsule  two- 
valved,  two  ceiled,  compressed  above  and  below,  but  ahernately,  with  boat-  hke 
valves,  bursting  asunder  with  an  elastic  nail,  seeds  solitary,  in  form  of  a  lens. — 
This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  jiisiicia,  from  which  its  fructification  differs  only 
ia  the  stamens ;  and  to  which  Swartz  united  it.     Two  species  grow  in  this  island^ 

1.   AMERICANA,  AMERICAN. 

Spilces  solitary,  alternate. 

Tins  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  perennial  root,  sending  out  several  weak  stalks 
iliout  four  inches  long.  The  leaves  arc  roundish,  hair}^  sessile,  of  a  dark  £jreen  colour, 
and  aromatic  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  sides  of  the  stalks,  in  small 
«pikes,  and  arc  in  shdp^  and  colour  very  like  tliose  o(4:linopodium. 

This  herb  is  so  called  in  Jamaica,  and  few  or  none  know  it  by  any  other  name,  al- 
though it  is  a  sort  of  antirrhinum.  This  in  Jamaica  smells,  when  rubbed  in  the  hand, 
almost  like  nteliloty  or  some  pleasant  balsam ;  and  therefore  they  call  it  balsam-weed  or 
herb,  and  make  a  balsam  of  it«  The  juice  or  diiuiU<^d  water  is  good  for  sore  eyes.-*^ 
Markam,  p.  \3, 

2.  COMATA,  TUFTED. 

Antirrimtni  minus  angusft/oliumy  ^fiore  dilute  purpurea.  Sloane,  v. 
1,  p.  160,  t.  103,  f.  2.  Foliisianceoi(tto<rvafisyfave)nospa4:iosoas^ 
sargenfi,  spiciltis  vcrtkillatis.     Browne,  p.  118.  * 

Spikes  thread-form,  verticilled,  the  inferior  ones  umbelled. 

Swiirtz  makes  this  plant  jt/s/^Z/ia  cwnata.  The  stem  herbaceous,,  a  foot  high,  some^* 
-what  branched  and  erect,  angular,  jointed,  smooth,  the  joints  swelling.  Leaves  sub* 
sessile,  decussated,  opposite,  lanceolate,  acute,  attenuated  at  the  base,  smooth,  ner\ed, 
oil  vdry  short  petioles.  Peduncles  asallary,  filiform,  terminatdd  by  filitbrra  and  um- 
belled spikes  ;  flowers  all  directed  one  way,  minute,  pale  bllae.  Bractes  minute  under' 
the  flowers.  Segments  of  the  calyx  linestr.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  half  vaulted, 
lower  triiid  spreading^  with  very  mcinul^  t>k>odydot8  in  two  rows  on  Uie  throat;  fila- 
ments under  the  vault  of  the  throat ;  anthers  two,  alternate,  black ;  germ  orate,  style, 
sliort;  stigma  simple,  bentin;  capsule  ovate,  attenuated  at  the  base,  containing  ix>ur 
round  flatZed  seeds.--^«p. 

This  plant  has  a  hairy  red  fibrous  root,  it  grows  commonly  in  the  lo\Vlands,  some^ 
times  two  or  thr^  feet  high,  and  is  {^nSfully  furnished  with  slender  subdivided' 
branches. — Browne, 

See  JusTiTiA  Balsam  trnd  Rosemary,  Wild. 


BALSAM  TREE.  CLUSIA. 

Cl.  23,  OR.  1; — Polygamia  monoecia.       Nat.  or. — Gutfiferte. 

This  is  namfed  in  itiemoiy  of  Carolus  CluSitis,  art  eminent  French  botanist. 

iC£K«  cHAlii-^Galfx  four,  five,  of  mx,  leaved,  imbricate,  leaflets  concave,  permanent 

G  interior 
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interior  ftnespjradnally  smaller;  corollafour,  five,  or  six,  petals,  ronftdish,  sprcartinj 
coiiccivc  ;  slaininu  ntany  simple  hltunents,  with  sioipie  anthers  {^rowing  to  tiio  si.le 
of  the  tip  ;  the  pistilluiii  hasau  ovate-obiong  j^ennen,  no  style  ;  stioma  starred, 
flat,  ohtiise,  pcnnancnt ;  capsule  ovate,  markeU  with  farrows,  .<:clle(l,.  the  ^-alvc:* 
bursting  in  a  ratJiiite  manner  ;  seeds  numerous,  ovate,  covered  with  pulp,  affixed 
to  a  columnar  ant»;ulated  reccptaele,  Tue  lemale  nectary  is  formed  by  a  coibHtion 
of  the  anthers,  including  the  germ.  Rome  of  the  flowers  arc  sterile  witli  respect 
to  the  male,  and  otliers  with  resjicct  to  the  female  organs.  One  species  is  known 
to  be  a  Dative  of  Jamaica ; 

TLAVA.  YEM.OW. 

Terebinthiis  folio  singidari  nonalato^  rotundoy  saccule ntc ,  Jl(nr  tefra^ 
pctalo  puilide  lufeo,  fruciu  majore  vwiwpyreiuK     Sloane,  v.^,  p^ 
9 1 ,  t.  200,  f.  1 .     ylrborea  foUis  crassis  nitidis^  obovato  subrotU7idU  4 
Horibtis  solKartis.     Browne,  23^6. 

Leaves  vein  less";  flo\^ers  four-pctaUed. 

This  plant  grows  very  commonly  in  Jamaica,  generally  to  tlm  hdght  of  fourteen  to* 
twenty  feet.  The  flowers  are  prodwced  at  the  ends  of  the  branciies,  having  a  thick  sucr 
culent  cover.  The  perianth  consists  of  four  rows  of  imbricated  scales,  alternately  thrccr 
"and  two  ;  coiT)lla  four  thick  fleshy  oWowg  screw  shaped  pale  yellow  petals  ;  the  stamens 
numerous,  stimdmg  in  tho  f<)rm  of  a  hollow  sided  sc^uare  ;  the  germ  thick,  roundish, 
obtusely  quadrangular,  with  twelve  dLitinct  stignaas  in  a  circle  round  the  top  of  it  j  the 
#apsule  thick,  roundis}],  many  valved,  twelve- eel  led,  containing  many  roundish  seeds 
in  a  saffron  coloured  pulp.  Wherever  tJie  trunk  or  branches  are  wounaed,  they  throw 
out  a  thick  resinous  gum,  said  sometimes  to  be  used  as  a  vulnerary,  but  has  no  smell 
or  pungent  taste.  This  plant  may  be  propagated  by  scedi  or  cuttings,  and  grows  in  al«  . 
most  any  soil. 

*  • 

This  tree  re  so  called  because  so  much  balsam  comes  from  it,  ftven  from  the  bark,\. 
leaves,  and  fruit     Sir  H^  Sloane  tribes  it  amongst  his /€7vi/;//A/j  or  turpentine  trees; 
but  it  is  in  no  respect  like  any  of  the  fir  kind,  it  is- certain.     It  hath  very  thick,  round, 
and  brittle  leaves,  and,  when  broke,  comes  out  a  milky  jni^e,  which  immediately  turns* 
yellow,  and  sticks  to  the  fingers  like  l)ird>lime  ;  the  fruit  is  the  bigness  of  a  genetin,  or 
Indian  wild  fig^  and  full  of  gum.     If  you  cut  the  bark  of  the  tree>  immediately  comes- 
out  a  yellow  ^m,  but  without  scent.     I  question  not  but  the  gum  would  be  of  great* 
Tfse,  if  experienced  ;  for  we  know  not  as  yet  the  virtues  of  it,  nor  ever  could  meet  with 
any  that  could  give  me  any  medicinal  use  of  it ;  if  the  Indians  know,  they  kec^p  the  use 
df  It  to  themselves.    They  grow  in  great  plenty  in  Jamaica ;  and  arc  so  i)leniiful  in  most' 
parts  of  America,  that  in  some  places  they  mix  this  gum  juice  with  tallow.,  and  paint-* 
their  canoes  and  boats  Avith  it,  to  make  them  glide  through  the  water,  and  preserve , 
them  from  worms. — Bar  ham  ^  p.  14. 


BAMEOa  ARUNDO. 

Cl.  3,  OR.  2. — Triandria  Digynfa-.        Nat.  on. — Gramina, 
Tbis  name  has  been  derived  from  the  Latin  word  areo^  becaiu^e  it  soon  becomes  <]j;r^ 

Geh 
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Gf.n.  char* — Calyx  a  one  or  many  flowered  glufne,  two  valved,  erect ;  corolla  two^ 
valved,  vaiv*  s  husky,  the  length  of  tJic  calyx,  oblong,  acuiuinate ;  the  stamiiVc^ 
tiiree,  or  more  ;  autii ere  forked  ;  the  pistil lum  an  oblong  gerinen,  the  styles  are 
two,  reftexed,  the  stigma  simple  :  there  is  no  pericari)iuin  ;  the  seed  is  single,  to 
which  the  corolla  adheres  without  ga[)ing,  furnished  with  a  long  down. 

BAMBOS.  BAMBOO. 

Calyx  many  or  one  flowered  ;  spikes  in  threes,  or  unequal  in  number,  sessile. 

•  The  bamboo  is  a  native  of  the  Ea^^t  Indies,  and  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  bv  Mr, 
W.  VValieij,  who  procured  it  from  Hispaniola;  it  was  first  jjlanted  iu  the  ])arish  of  .St. 
Thomas  in  vhe  East,  and  has  since  been  very  deservedly  and  very  generally  propagated, 
#br  it  is  a  most  useful  plant. 

It  has  a  woody,  -hoilow,  round,  jointed  stem,  crowing  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high. 
The  main  root  is  lonj,  thick,  jointed,  spreading  nor izontallv,  sending  out  many  cyhu- 
drical  woody  fibres,  of  a  whitish  colour,  many  feet  long.  iM*om  the  jonits  of  the  liiain. 
root  spring  the  stalks,  and  send  out  at  their  joints  several  stalks  jomed  together  at  their 
base,  wliich  rem  -Up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  they  shoot  from.  If  any  of  these  be 
]>lanted,  with  a  piece  of  the  first  stalk  adhering  to  thfem,  they  will  perpetuate  their  spe- 
cies. They  are  armed  at  their  joints  with  one  or  two  sliarp  spines,  and  furnished  with 
long  lanceolate  leaves,  Toundish  at  the  oase,  they  are  rough  and  striated,  eight  or  nine 
inches  long',  havmg  short  footstidks.  The  llowers  arc  produced  in  large  panicles  from 
the  joints'of  the  stalks,  placed  in  parcels  close  tQ  the  receptacles,  resembling  those  of 
'the  common  reed,  and'- are  succeeded  by  reeda  of  the  same  form/  surromided  with- 
<k)wn. 

•  There  is  scarcely  any  plant  that  may  be  used  for  a  greater  variety  of  useful  purposes  • 
than  the  bamboo  :  The  young  shoots  are  covered  witti  a  dark  green  bark  ;  these,  when, 
very  tender,  are  put  up  in  vinegat-,  salt,  garlic,  and  tlie  poils  of  capsicum,  and  thuii 
afford  a  j)ickle,  which  is  esteemed  a  valuable  condiment  in  the  Indies,  and  is  said  great- 
ly to  promote  the  a;ppetite,  and  cissist  digestion.     The  stalks,  in  their  young  suite,  are 
ainmsft  st^lid^  -and  contain  a  milky  juice,  of  a  sweet  nature ;  and,  as  the  staiks  advance, 
in  age,  they  become  hollow,  except  at  tlie  joints,  where-  they  are  stopped  by  a  woody 
membrane,  npon  which  this  liquor  lodges,  and  concretes  into  a  substance  called  iabaxi}\ 
or  sugar  of  viombu,  which  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  ancients,  in  some  particular 
disorders,  that  it  was  equal  in  value  to  its  weight  in  silver. 

The  nature  of  this  substance  is  very  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  product  of  a  vesjetable.  Its  indestructability  by  fire,  its  total  resistance  to  acids  ; 
its  uniting  by  fusion  with  alkalies,  in  certain  proportions,  into  a  white  opake  mass,  into 
a  tran^iparent  permanent  glass  ;  and  its  being  ag-ain  separable  from  these  compounds, 
entirely  unchanged  by  acids,  &c.  seem  to  afford  tlie  strongest  reasons  fV>r  copsidering  it 
as  very  nearly  identical  with  common  siliceous  earth.  As  to  its  medical  virtues,  though 
the  drug  be,  as  before  observed,  in  much  esteem  with  the  orientalists,  yet  they  are  not 
such  as  to  cause  it  to  have  any  regard  paid  to  it  in  the  modern  practice  of  physic  in  Eu- 
rope. Yet  the  virtues  of  the  several  parts  of  the  bamboo  are  very  considerable,  accord- 
ing to  Loureiro,  who,  in  his  Flora  Cochinchinehsis,  tells  us  that  the  leaves,  bark,  buds, 
and  root,  are  used.  The  leaves,  he  says,  are  coohng,  emollient,  and  r^^solvent ;  their 
decoction  is  good  in  fevers,  cough,  pains  of  the  throat,  &c.  the  thiii  bark  is  cooling 
^mdaggkilinant,  and  a  gentle  astringent ;  it  is  good  in  feverish  heats,  hujmorrhagias, 
nauseas,  and  vomitings :  the  roots  amJ^buds  are  attenuating,  promote  urine,  and  purity 
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the  blopd  ;  are  gopd  in  wandf^ring  pains^  ob^oictions^  md  venereal  cases  r  from  the 
fresh  roots^  mixed  witli  tobacco  leaves  and  betel,  in  equal  j:.ru»^}ortion,  and  infuaed  smcl 
nmcen>ted  for  some  days  in  oil^  is  prepared  an  ointiueiit  of"  great  efficacy  in  ^lisi^^wising 
hard  and  schirrous  swellings. 

The  baniboo  is  a  very  ornaniental  as  well  as  useful  plant,  aod  niay  ^^  fomied  into 
most  beaniiful  arbours.     Its  growtli  is  very  rapid,  for,  in  a  ncli  soil,  the  young  shoots, 
growing  in  a  large  clump,  have  been  found,  on  several  days  measurement,  to  have 
grown  seven  and  a  half  mihes  every  twenrf:y-fo*ir  hours,    from  the  oatujre  of  their  roots, 
when  planted  along  th.e  edges  of  suc]i  roads  as  are  made  on  the  sides  of  steep  hills, 
tiiey  not'only  prevent  the  road  froiu  breaking  away,  but  fonn  an  agreejible  shi^de,  and 
hide  any  frightful  precipice  from  the  eye  of  the  tnweller.     As  a  live  fence  tliey  are  ex- 
cellent, coming  quickly  to  maturity,  and  when  fuJl  grown,  whici^  |hey  will  be  ii^  fpi*r 
or  five  years;  are  not  only  iiiipeuetrable  to  catilc,  but  afford  them  food  in  their  leaves 
and  young  shoots,  which  tliey  eat  heartily.     The  old  stalks  grow  to  fiv^,  six,  or  &even, 
inches  diameter,  and  are  then  of  a  shining  yellow  colour,  Xim^.  are  very  l^avd  ai>4  dura- 
ble, and  ^ecy  useful  in  buildings ;  tlie  long  duration  of  these  csuies  w:aiJ  fuHy  e:jtempli- 
fied  in  the  lathing  of  an  okl  house  in  Spanish  Town,  which  stood  near  the  spot  vviaere 
Rodney^s  Temple  is  now  erected,  and  wa$  pulled  dowm  tp  a^e  room  ips  sp^^S^p  of  ttie 
new  buildings.     It  was  a  Spanish  building,  came  into  our  possession  at  the  red\^c- 
tion  of  the  island  in  1655,  and  was  taken  down  about  die  veaj;  17.90  or  }7i)l,  wb^n  t^ie. 
wood  of  the  wild  canej  a  kind  of  bamboo,  was  found  peruictly  spuud.    In  the  tast  alL 
sorts  of  household  furniture  are  ipadtt  of  it,  a3  alsa  bridges,  viasts^  for  their  boats,  rails, 
fences,  gates.     It  is  also  converted  into  pipes  for  conveyiug  watier  :  gaper  i*  also  said* 
to  be  nmde  of  it,  by  steeping  it  in  water,  aud  thereby  forming  a  paste.    They  also  naake.. 
poles  of  it  to  carry  their  palanquins  ;.  aud  tjjtp  smaller  stalks  iurjvi^i  good  waiting  sticks. 
The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  make  flutes  of  ti^ejn,.about  a  foot  long,  with  two  hples  o^dy,^ 
which  they  stop  with  the  first  finger  of  the  left  liand,.  and^  the  middle  or\^  of  the  right,, 
and  they  blow  through  their  npstrils.    The  wood  is  a  good  ftbel,  and  it  hs^  beea  $vig- 

eested  that,  on  estates,  where  copper  wood  is  scarce,  twenty  or  tbii^y  acres  planted  jn^ 
amboos,  would  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  that  necessary  article,  ^,  whe&  cat. 
down,  they  grow  up  agaia  v^ry  rapidly  and  as  vigorous  as  ey^. 

^S'e'^  Beeps- 
Banana — See  PtANTAJttf;. 


Kp  Engiish  Namf.  BANISTERIA. 

Cl*  10,  OR.  3. — Decgndria  trigynia^.       Nat.  oh. — Tiihilafte. 

Thi^  was  $p  nami&d  bj^  Dr.  Hoju^toa,  in  memory  of  the  Re^.  John  Baeister,  a  curioxis 
bpt^^nist,  whp  lost  bis  hfcy  ia  the  search  after  plapts,  iq.  Virginia. 

Cei>\  CHAR. — ^The  calyx  four  or  five  parted,.  wi<(h  i^ectaaqas  porc;s  on  ^^  ^irt^ide  ef. 
the  base;  corolla  five^petals,  very  large,  ro\ii)<j[isFi,  ajnd*  fiipgulated ;  th#  ;s^a>«na. 
are  small  and  coalescent  at  bottom  ;  s^^es  pimple,  stiginaaohtu^ ;  capsji^l^$.tJb^ee,- 
with  membranous  wings ;  seeds  solitary,  covered,  tooled  s^t  thig  latend  ^ffe.-w.*. 
Four  species  have  been  cUscovejred  in  Jamaica : 

I«  LAURIf01U«. 


IttsmiRia  H an TU S'  JA MA IC E N S I ST  4^ 

1.  LAURIFOLIA.  L.\lfREL-I^AVEr). 

Ac^r  scandinisfoUis  luurinis,  8loane,  v.  2,  p.  26.  /0///5  ovatfs,  se- 
viinilnis  uniataiis  glabrisy  rac€niis  latemlibiis.  Browne,  p.  231.-— 
SycaiTiore.     Barham,  p.  185. 

Leaves  ovate,  oblongyyigid  ;  racemes  terminal ;  branches  ferruginous,  downy. 

Stemshrubbvy  climbing,  with  loose^  reflcx-diver^ing,  roundish  rugged  branches. 


vuneutose,  peai^ncies  conjimotaiy  \xne-novvereu,  icrr^iginuus,  ^lior^,  ycuow.  j^eanecs 
atthe  b£^e  qf  tj^  peduocles  t\yo,  opposite,  nvinute,  toinent;ose.  Calyx  iiv^4eaved  ; 
leaflets  ov^te- lanceolate,  acuminate,  witli  two  rounds  depressed,  green  glands,  fi^tei^ed 
to  the  base.  Petals  spAtuiate.  Anthers  elliptic.  Germ  three  cornered,  trihd  at  the 
tip  :  stvlos  subulate,  sUor.^  ^  stigm^is  dilated,  as  it  were  hftlved.  One  of  the  three  cap- 
sules is  usually  aboixive  ^  the  wings  three  or  four  times  longer  thaathe  capsules. 

This  shrub  has  a  Stalk  no-biggertiian  a  swans  quill,  covered  with,  a  whitish  coloured 
smooth  bark,  having  a  pretty  large  pith..  It  rises  by  and  turns  round  any  plant  it  comes 
near,  mounting  several  feet  high,  sending  forth  foot- long  branches,  with  twigs  standing, 
opposite  one  to  the  other^  th^  leaves^  on  quarter  inch  lon^  footstxilks,  are  three  inches 
long  and  half  as  broad,  in  the  noddle,  where  broadest,  endihg  in  a  point,  having  one 
middle  rib  a(\d  several  transverse  ones,  being  smooth,,  hard,  thin,  and  ckrk'  green. — 
"l^^JIfte  ^ps  of  the  s<n2^1  b9^nc¥es^  for  three  inches  19  lengthy  are  beyet  with  yellow  iloii>^s^ 
^ike  fashion.  It  grew  plcMo^tfully  on  the  b^k?  ^f  thQ  RiQ  Cobw,  on  tlie  rcMid  to  Pas- 
sive Kort,  a^d  ixk  Vk  g\rily  by  the  church  va,  Su  DQsot\).f9.=SlQaii€. . 

§ 

1  have  often  seeni  as  I  have  rocje  alomg*  a  ^f^\  pl'OJJt  aj[iwx^  the  bushes^  grQ.wing. 
l^out  six  or  seven  feet  high,  which  seenied  not  to  be  able  to  support  itself,  b^tyet  did 
not  climb  abo^t  any  thing  :  It  had  ^  very  small  staljt,  and  bvMi  few  leaves,  as  Urge  as  a- 
laurel,  but  thin  and  softer.  At  the  top  weire  branches  of  yeUqw;^  flaw^ ;  aft^wards 
eame  winged  seQd^ vessels,  exinody  lijLe  the  ^yc&more. — J^aHidmy  £.  1^5. 

Leases  oblong,    acamiaate^  rig;id>  shining^    panicJe  tenni^i^l^ng^  brwches- 
^preadin^  very  much* 

3.  FULGENSr.  SHINING* 

jiccr  scandens  ii^vMf  Hffictpii  faci^  jf^lio  subratUnOi.  Sloane,  v.  2^ 
p.  27,  t.  162,  f.  2.  i qUis  oroicul(Uis^ petuflis bi^lqnd^lis^s^minibi^ 
unialatis  rugosis,  rdcemis  subumbeUatis  (paribus,    ^fowne,  p.  2i{* 

Beaves  st^bovate,  downy  tmdemeat)i^  racem(Es  cross  ^rm^;;:  p94lWclQ9  lua- 
belled. 

This  has  slender  windipg  stales,,  ^rfii^  m^  liv?  QT.^  <eft  hirf|.  Tte  i^WWt  fflww 
a^  round  hunch  ^t  tlje  extreipity  pf  tfc^  br^^h^si^^d-iMf^  Qf*^  WQV(nEH«b  Y#iW  Wlour* 
l^e  leaves  ^re  pv^jte,  with  St  poiot^  vijlo^  bep^^  itow&  «Wm4k  W  t(^  ¥iiper  am^ 
feee.  A  solit^y  br^^ch  (^omes  fqrth  from  tb^  axilp,  fu^n.^AHld  vifi^  Im'^ma  pi^odvcing 
at  top,  in  a  kit^d  of  u^ql,  sieveral  filiform,  si«ipte,  m^^wil«4»  p?4vB^-  Ste^ 
«tec^  t^  vuter  »agle  depiea^  to  m  edge,  tk^  ioaejr  ma  \^k  JM^tt;^  fyt^  » 

fim&U 
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small  sharp  membranaceous  angle  next  the  pistil ;  by  the  seeds,  next  tlie  bas^,  are 
three  small  ap pressed  toothicts. 

Sloaiie  says  the  stalk  is  as  big  as  a  goose  quiFl,  that  the  leaves  stand  opposite,  anJ 
that  it  grew  on  tlie  cuirancc  of  the  red  hills,  un  the  Guaiiaboa  road. 

'K  CfERULEA.  BLUE. 

Leaves  elliptic  ovate,  acute,  glabrous  ;  racemes  terminal  panicled. 

Stem  sarmeiitose,  climbing  ;  branches  round,  with  a  whitish  bark,  somewhat  ron<rh. 
Leaves  quite  entire,  glaucous,  on  short  petioles;  pcditncles  short,  bractrd.  -d^iyx^ 
five-parted  half  way  down.     Flower  bluei!>h.     Filaments  short,  equsd,  styles  ennt. — ^ 
Fruit  somewhat  woody  and  tomentose,  witi>  the  \v'u\{r  of  a  sulphur  glaucous  colour.*  '    - 

Browne  says  all  the  species  grow  in  the  gravelly  hills  aJ)out  Kmgston  and  St.  Jluics'^, 
they  arc  all*climbers,  rising  by  slender  stems  to  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen,  feet  ni^h.— =-^ 
They  differ  from  the  malptgkia  chiefly  by  tlie  nakedness  of  Iheir  seeds. 


Baxjium — See  Egg  Plant. 


BAOBAB.  ADANSONIA. 

Cl.  16,  OR.  5. — Monodelphia  Polj/andria.        Nat.  or. — Columnifeiyt.  .    . 

.  This  H'Bs  named  from  M.  Adanson,  a  French  surgeon,-  who  resided  many  j*cars'in  **\ 
Senegal,  andbm)ught  home  a  curious  collection  of  seeds  and  plants.  -     *  ''    •  < 

Gen.  char. — Caly:^  a  onc-l<?afed  perianthiuhi,*ha]f  five-cleft,  cupfoi'm,  divisions*  /' 
revolute,  deciduous  :  corolla  five-petalled,  roundi.sh,  nerved,  revolute,  conni^t^d    i 
by  the  claws  with  each  other  ana  the  stamens  :  the  stamina  are  numerous  fdament^  y 
united  at  bottom  into  a  tube,  which  they  crown,  expanding  horizontally  ;  anthers' 
kidney  shaped,  incumbent ;  ^he  pistillum  has'an  ovate  gennen,  the  style  long,  tii-  ' 
bulous,  variously  intorted ;  the  stigmata  are  numerou's''(lO),  prismatic,  villous,  ray-' 
expanded",  the*  pericar])ium  an  ovate  w^o'Ody  capsule, not  gaping,  ten-celled,  with, 
fannaceous  polp,  the  partitions  membranaoeous  :  seeds  pumerous,  kidney  shaped, 
rather  bony,  and  involved  in  a  friable  pulp.     This  genus  is  nearly  allied  rto  tJft? 
bombax  ;  the  fructification  diffc*ring  only  in  the  seeds  being  covered  widi  meal  in- 
stead of  wool  or  cotton.     It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  East, 
vThere  is  only  one  species. 

DIGITATA.  FINGERED. 

Leaves  in  three  or  five  finger-Uke  divisions. 

This  tree  is  called  Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  monkies  bread,  or  calabash  tree,  and  is, 
perhans,  the  largest  production  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  M.  Adanson  says, 
though  the  trunk  is  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  they. are  from  sixty-five' to 


twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.     The  roots  extend  as  iar  as.  the 
branches ;  that  in  the  middle  forms  a  pivot,  ^vliich  penetrates  a  great  way  into  the  eartli^ ' 
tke  rest  spread  near  the  swrfaee.-  -  The  flowcis  are  in  proportion  to  the  lizc  of  the  tree ; 

and 
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.andarcfoHoivejf  by  anoblonj^  frifif,  pointed  at  both  ends,  about  ten  inchosf  long,  five 
or  dx  broad,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  greenish  down,  under  which  is  a  ligneous  rind, 
tmrd  and  almost  black,  marked  \vith  rays  which  divide  it  lengthwise  into  sides.  Tlie 
fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  by  a  pedicel  two  feet  long  and  an  iuch  diameter.  It  contains  a 
whitish,'  spongy,  juicy,  substance  ;  vrith  seeds  of  brown  colour,  and  shaped  like  a  kid- 
ney bean.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  nearly  an  inch  thick,  of  an  ash-coloured  grey,  greasy 
to  the  touch,  bright,  and  veiy  smooth  ;  tlie  outside  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish  ; 
and  the  inside  is  green,  speckled  with  red.    The  wood  is  white  and  very  soft ;  the  early 

'  ^oots  are  green  and  downy.  The  leaves  of  th(3  young  plants  are  entire,  of  an  oblong 
Jform,  abont  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  almost  three  broad  toxrarsls  the  top,  having 
jsevoral  veins  running  from  the  middle  rib  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  height,  the  leaves  alter,  and  are  divided  into  tiiree  parts,  and  after- 
awards  into  five  lobes,  which  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  an  hand.  In  its  native  soil,  the 
tree  sheds  its  leaves  in  November,  and  new  ones  begin  to  appear  in  June.  It  flowers 
in  ^fely,  and  the  fi-uit  ripens  in  October  and  November.  It  is  very  common  in  Senegal 
and  the  Cape  de  Verd  island?; ;  and  is  found  -oite  hundred  leagues  up  the  country  at 
Ooulam,  arid  upon  the  sea  coast  as  far  as  Sierra  Leona.  .    . 

'rtie  ago  of  this  tree  is  perh«ps  no  less  remarkable  liian  its  enormous  size.  M.  Adan- 
«<Mi  relates,  that,  in  a  botanical  excursion  to  the  Magdalene  islands,  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Gorce,  be  discovered  some  Calabash  trees,,  irom  fije  to  six  feet  ii\  diameiexii 
on  the  bark  of  which  were  engraved  or  cut  to  a  considerable  depth,  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean names.  Two  of  these  names,  v/bich  he  wes  at  the  trouble  to  repair,  were  dated,  , 
one  the  14th,  and  the  other  the  15th  century.  The  letters  were  about  six  inches  long, 
but  in  breadth  tliey  occupied  a  very  small  part  only  of  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  ; 
whence  he  concluded  they  had  not  been. cut  when  these  trees  were  young.  These  in- 
scriptions, however,  he  ttiiiiks  sufficient  to  determine  pretty  nearlv  the  age  which  these 
cakibash  trees  may  attain  ;  for  e\'en  supposing  that  those  in  question  were  cut  in  their 
early  years,  and  that  the  trees  grew  to  the  diameter  of  six  feet  in  t\<'o  centuries,  as  the 
eagravxjd  letters  evince^  how. many  centuries  must  be  requisite  tq  give  them  a  diameter 
of  twenty-five  feet,  .which  periiaps  is  not  the  last  term  of  their  growth.  The  inscribed 
trees  mentioned  by  this  ingenious  Frenchjnan  had  been  seen  in  1555,  almost  two  cen- 
turies before,,  by  TKcvet^.  who  mentions  them  in  the  relation  of  his  voyiige  to  Terra 
Antarctica  or  Australia. ;  Adanson  saw  them.in  1749. 

The  virtues  and  uses  of  ^his  tree  and  its  fruit  are  various;  The  negroes  of  Sencfgal 
dry  the  bark  and  leaves  in  the  shaded  air,  and  then  reduce  them  to  a  powder,  wiiich  is 
of  a  pretty  good  green  colour.  This  powder  they  preserve  in  bags  of  linen  or  cotton, 
and  call  it  lilla.  They  ttse  it  42very  day,  puttine  two  or  three  pinches  of  it  into  a  mess, 
whatever  it  happens  to  be,  as  we  do  pepper  and  salt :  but  their  view  is,  not  to  give 
relish  to  the  food,  l)ut  to  preserve  a  plentiful  and  perpetual  perspiration,  and  to  at- 
t£mpcr  the  too  great  heat  of  tlie  blood  ;  purposes  which  it -certainly  answers,  as  several 
Europeans  have  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  pi-eserving  themselves  from  the  epi- 
demic fever,  which,  in  tnat  countrj',  xlestroys  Europeans  like  the  plague,  and  gene- 
Tally  rages  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  when,  the  rains  having  sud- 
denly ceased,  the  sun  exhales  the  water  left  by  them  upon  the  ground,  and  fills  the  air 
tvith  a  noxious  vapour.  M.  Adanson,  in  that  critical  -^ason,  made  a  light  ptisan  of  the 
leaves  of  the  baobab,  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  Aus^ust  of  the  preceding  3'ear,  and 
had  dried  in  the -shade,  and  drank  constantly  about  a  pint  of  it  every  morniag,  either 

before  or  after  breakfast,  and  tlxe  same  quantity  of  it  every  evening  after  Um?  lieat  of  the 
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siiii  began  to  abate ;  he  also  sometimes  took  the  same  quantity  in  tke  itftddle  6f  the  daj^ 
but  thb  was  only  when  he  felt  some  symptoms  of  an  approaching  fever.  6y  this  pr^^ 
caution  he  preserved  himself,  during  the  fire  years  he  resided  at  Senegal,  from  th^ 
diarrhoea  and  fever,  which  are  so  fatal  there,  aad  which  are,  however,  mc  oaly  dbo<« 
gerous  diseases  of  the  place ;  and  other  officers  suffered  very  severely,  only  oikj  ex« 
cepted,  upon  which  M.  Adanson  prevailed  to  use  this  remedy,  which,  tat  its  simpUcil^ 
M^as  despised  by  the  rest.  This  ptisan  alone  also  prevents  the  heat  of  imne,  wnich  ia 
common  in  those  partg,  provided  the  person  abstains  from  wine. 

The  fruitis  not  less  useful  than  the  leaves  and  the  bark.  The  pnlp  <hat  envelopes 
the  seeds  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  is  eaten  for  pleasure  :  it  is  also  dried  and 
powdered,  and  thus  used  medicinally  in  pestilential  fievers,  the  dysentery,  and  bloody 
flux  :  the  dose  is  a  drachm,  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  .taken  either  in  common  water^ 
or  in  an  infusion  of  tlie  plantain.  This  infusion  is  brought  into  Europe  under  the  name 
of  terra  sigillala  Ifmnia.  The  woody  bark  of  the  fruit,  and  the  fruit  itself,  when  spoiled^ 
helps  to  supply  the  negroes  with  an  excellent  soap,  whieh  they  make  by  drawing  a  ley 
from  the  ashes,  and  boiling  it  with  palm-oil  that  l>cerins  to  be  rancid. 

The  trunks  of  these  trees,  when  decayed,  are  hollowed  out  and  made  the  burying 
place  of  esteemed  characters  among  the  negmesin  Africa,  and  it  has  been  observec^ 
that  the  bodies  sh*it  up  in  these  trunks  become  petfectiy  dry  without  rotting,  and  fon^ 
n  kind  of  mummies  w itbooi  embalement.    This  tree  is  piT)pagated  from  se^. 


BARBADOES  CHERRY.  MALPIGHIA. 

Cl.  10,  en*  3. — Decandria  trigynia.        "Nat.  or. — Trihilat^. 

Thts  genus  was  named  by  Plumier  in  honour  of  Marcello  Malpighi,  professor  of  mo- 
thcine  at  Bologna,  the  famous  author  of  Anatome  Plantarum. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Caljoc  a  five-leaved  perianthium,  erect,  very^nwJl,  permanent,  con- 
verging, it  has  two  melliferous  glands,  ova!  and  gibbous,  fastened  to  the  calycine 
JeaHets  on  tlio  outside  and  at  bottom ;  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  kidnev-fbrm, 
large,  plated,  ciTiate,  spreading,  concave,  with  long  linear  claws ;  stamina  are 
awl  shaped  filaments,  placed  in  a  eylinder,  erect,  united  below,  small ;  anthers 
cordate ;  the  pistillum  has  a  roundish  germen,  small,  with  three  filiform  styles  ; 
stigmas  blunt;  the  pericarpium  is  a  giobujar  berry,  torulose,  large,  one-celled.; 
the  seeds  are  three,  bony,  oblong,  bmnt,  angular,  with  an  oblong  bkmt  kernel* 
There  are  many  species,  of  whicn  seven  have  been  found  in  Jamaica* 

1 .  GLABRA.  -fiMOOTU. 

j^j'bor  bacciferOy  folio  suhf^otundo^  fmctu  cerasino  sxdcato  rtthropoly^ 
purcnOf  ossicuiis  cannulaiis,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  106,  t.  207,  f.  2.' — 
ii^titicasa.erectaj  Joliis  iiitidis  ovato^acumuiaUs^  Jloribus  umbcllatis.^ 
ramulis  gracilibus.    Browne,  230. 

Leasres  ovate,  quite  entire,  smooth,  peduncles  umbeUed.  Flowers  in  axillary 
or  terminating  bunches^  about  four  Bowers  in  each«  The  pedicels  have  a  sin-* 
gle  jointy.  Gialyx  incuxved,  petals  sub-cocdate.    Stigmas  simple  with  a  little 

4ro#, 
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Tiiia  tree  rls^s  ?f>al>out  fifteen  feet  hi^h,  having  several  trunks  covered  with  a  cl..y 

coloured  SQiooth  bark,  a;ici  m^iiy  branchiis  sprca^iiiig  out  on  ail  sides,  and  forming  a 

•p:tasant  round  h<^d,  sen^iin^- out  twigs  tvvj  and  two  opposite  to  each  otncr,  cover,  i 

vitii  opposite  leaves ;  f^r  tae  mi'^^t  part  t:ie  loavea  aro  rv>undish,  smooth,  ^ery  grec-i, 

liaving  very  smai.  footstalks  an  iDch  long  and  tnree  quarters  broaJ,  amo:ig  wmch  coilo 

out  me  flowers,  standing  on  hail  inch  long  footstalk:,  consisting  ot  five  petaia,  earn  of 

W'!;i<Ji  is  made  spoon-fashion,  being  narrcivv  at  tne  beginning  and  round  or  broaa  to- 

Wiirds  liie  end,  and  of  a  purpie  colour.     To  these  foiiow^  on  men  long  footstalks,  rouni 

rv\l  fruit  of  the  bigness  of  a  cherry,  snioota  scanned,  iiaving  ond  or  more  furrowj*  or 

channels  on  its  outside  and  containing  witbm  a  reddibh,  sweetish,  not  unpleasant,  co* 

pious  iuicy  pulp,  scverijLl  triangmar  iuieated  stones,  wnose  siac^  aiv  so  acoaiOdatea  I'ik 

one  another  as  seem  to  make  one  round  ono,  with  sc  verai  furrows  on  its  outsid*.-.    Bcing 

.thought  a  pleasant  iruit,  thty  are  pianiea  ia  most  gardens,  where,  some  sinaii  time 

..after  rain,  one  never  misses  ripe  fruit. 

They  are  not  only  u^ed  by  way  of  desert,  but  likewise  by  sick  people,  vvaose  sto- 
maciis  lnn^j;uish  ;  tiiey  dispel  wind,  an  J  take  away  the  qualmis.injss  ot  tjiie  stouxacu.  {f 
given  witn  sugar,  Piso  says,  they  are  good  for  the  breast. — Sloane. 

2.   PUMCIFOLIA.  POMEGRANATE  LKAVKD. 

Fruftcosa  erecta^  ramulis  gradlibus  paienUbuSj  Jlorihus  solitariis.^^ 
Browne,'  p.  230. 

Leaves  ovate,  quite  entir^',  smooth  ;  peduncles  one-flowered.   • 

This  stirnbby  tree  rises  ten  or  twelve  f^et,  dividing  into  several  slender  spreading 
bninrhes,  covered  with  a  light  brov\n  bark.  The  flowers  ai'e  produced  in  small  umbels 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  uponi  short  peduncles.  Coroha  paie  rose  coiour  This 
shrub  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  pj.negranate  plant.  Tue  fruit  is  of  the  sane  si-se 
and  form  as  the  common  English  cherries ;  vrry  succulent,  of  a  light  reddish  c >.  )ur, 
and  a  pl'^asant  sub-acid  taste»  It  muiif^s  very  agreeable  •tarci>  and  cxceheui  jeii.es.-^ 
Mrvwne  and  Long. 

3.  VERBASCIFOUA.  MOLLEIN- LEAVED. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  ovate,  tomentose,  quite  entire,  racomes  terminating. 

4.   NITinA.  GLOSSY. 

PumfUs  et  wfnus  divisa^  foHis  ovatis  nitidis^    baccis  durioribu$.-^ 
Browne,  p.  230. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  smooth,  spikes  lateral. 

This  shrub  pprows  a!x)Ut  three  feet  high.  Stem  uprisfht,  round,  even  ;  branches 
decussated,  upright,  round,  covered  with  a  shining  bark.  Leaves  decussated,  opposite, 
oblong,  blunt,  with  a  convex  margin,  nerved,  veineJ,  firm,  pa. e  green,  shining;  oa 
^  short  peti'iles.  Ricenes  axVllary,  snorter  than  the  leaves,  many  flowereJ  ;  flowers 
•peduncled  yellow.  Berry  thcee-lobed,  three-seeded,  bloo  I  red.  Brow.ie  says  it  in 
common  i?!  the  hills  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  bears  large  bard  berries,  wuica  are  said  to  he 
jBUich  used  by  turkies  and  otaer  large  fowls. 

5.    URENS.  STINGING. 

jtrbor  bacciferayJoLo  obhyigo  subiillissimis  spinissubtus  obsito^  frucfu 

H  cerasuiO 
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eerasifto  sulcata  polypyreno^  cssiculis  cannulatis,  Sloane,  r.  2,  p, 
106,  t.  207;  f.  3.  VimineaJoliU  oblongis  hisfiidis^  racemis  alaribuB^ 
Browne,  p.  229. 

Leaves  oblong,.oTate,  with  rigjd  deciunbent  bristlesundemeath,  peduncles  onei» 
flowered  aggregate. 

This  is  called  >/m«^jX^  BarhadoeSj  or^cowha^e  cherry ;  it  rises  with'a  stromr  upright 
stem  about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  bro>vn  bark,. sending  out  several  side  branches 
which  grow erecL  Leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  sessile,  covered  with  fi.ie  bristles^, 
which  do  not  appear  unless  closely  viewed  ;  these  are  doable  pointed,  and  sustained 
by  pediceb  of  the  same  fragile  transparent  substance  with  theins.  Ives^  descending  from 
.the  middle  of  "them;  these  are  easify  broken,  but  the  bristles  enter  pretty  deep,  and 
stick  close  to  whatever  has  forced  them  off.  Tlie  pale  purple  flowers  come  out  upon 
long  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils  at  each  joint,  four,  five,  or  six  tocrether,  in  a 
sort  of  whorl.  The  three  styles  stand  apart.  It  grows  about  the  towns  of  Kinj^tou  aiid 
St.  Jago  de  ia  Vega,  Id  great  plenty. 

6,.CRASSIF0LIA,  THICK  LKAVFD. 

\ 

jtrborta^  foliis  subrotundisj  aUemf\  infet^e  sithlanvginosts ;  sp:c%9 
crassis  compositis  temiinalibus,     Browne,  p.  231. 

Leaves  ovate^ .  quite  entire,  tomentose  uaderneath,  racemes  terminating. 

Bit)wne  calls  this  the  larger  locus-bctfy  tree.  The  uppt^r  branches  terminate  in  loose 
bunches  of  yellow  flowers ;  but  each  of  the  divisions  U  simple,  as  well  as  the  top  of  the 
main  supporter,  which  terminates  also  in  a  single  spike. ,  The  glauls  of  the  calyx  ,or 
cup  are  remarkably  distinct  in  this  species^,  which  seems  (a  hare  ^  the  habit/and  api- 
peanuieeofa-<r(wi//i/a« — Bnmne^, 

7.   CORIACEik;  XEATHERr. 

Tilia  affinis  laurifQlia^,  arhuti  fioribus  albis  raremosis  cdoratis^  ft^rfu 
pnUas^ono,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  20,  t.  r63j  f.  I.  Arborca  jSoribus 
tpicatisy  foliis  ovato  acumjnatis,     Browne,  230. 

Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire,  smooth  ott  both  sides,  racemes  terminating  spiked. 

Thistree^  which  Browne  calls  tofwj-Jfrry,  rises  about*  thirty  orfortv  fret  hixjh,  by 
a  thick  trunk,  oovercd  with  a  clay  coloured  furrowed  bark.  It  is  common  iii  the  lower 
hills  of  Liguanea.  The  leaves  come  oat  irregularly  on  small  footstalks,,  and,  while 
young,  are  covered  on  both  sides^with down,. but  diis  (Ais  off  gradually,.. and  they^p- 
pear  pretty  smooth  and  shiiiinjj  after  a  short  time.  There  is  a  remarkable  stipula,  or 
car,  at  the  ala  of  every  leaf,  wiiith,.  with,  its  opposite,  .seems  to  embrace  the  stalk.  On 
tlieendsof  the  twigs  come  out  tJiu^*flowers  several  together,  white,  and  very  sweet 
.scented,  succeeded  by  the  seeds,,  twa  of  which. are  ^^eneraliy.  aboriiv^.r-iVc^a/ie  a^^ 
Browne. 

Ail  the  above  species  are  easily  propagated  from  seeds^ 

BiASBju>0£s  GoositztL&Y-See  Peickly  Peak. 

SARBADOES 
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.BAIIBA1>0ES  PRIDE,  OR  FLOWER  FENCE.  C^SALPINIA. 

I 

Cl.  10,  OR.  I. — Decandria  monogynia.        Nat.  or. — Lomentactie. 

This  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Andreas  Cssalpinus,  chief  physician  to  Pope  Cle« 
nent  VIII. ;  the  fatlier  of  systematic  arrangements  in  plaiots.     He  died  at  Komei  1602. 

Cen.  char. — Calyx,  a  one-leafed  five-parted  perianthium,  tube  short,  segments  ob- 
long, deciduous,  the  lowest  longer  than  the  rest,  slightly  arched  ;  the  corolla  has 
five-petals,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calycine  tube,  unequal ;  lamina  round- 
ish \  stamens  ten  filaments,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  cary^x,  filiform,  woolly 
at  the  base^.  declining ;  anthers  obJong,  decumbent ;  the  pistillum,  has  a  superior 
germen,  linear-oblong,  compressed,  attenuated  at  the  base;  style  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  stamens;  stigma  blunt;  the  pericarpium  an  oblong  legume  com- 
pressed one  celled  ;  seeds  sub-ovate,  compressed,  tlat  This  plant  belonged  to  the 
^enMS poitKiana^  whidh  is  so  nearly  allied,  that  Swartz  united  it  to  this. 

BULCIIERRIMA.  fiEAUTIFUL. 

Senna  spuria  arborea  spinosa  foliis  alatis  ramosis,  sen  dceomp^sifisj 
^fiore  tx  lideo  et  rubra  specioso.     Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  49.     Aculeata^ 
foliis  bipinnatisyJloribusxraceispulcherriiniSf  pedunculis  longis  spi* 
cutis  incidentibics.     Browne,  p.  225. 

Trickly ;  leaflets  oblong-oval  emarginate,  they  afld^iie-Kalyxes  smooth ;  corj^mbs 
simple ;  petals  fringed  ;  stamens  very  long. 

It  rises  with  a  straight  stalk  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  grey 
Vark,  and  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  the  small  of  a  man's  leg,'dividing  into  several  spread- 
ing branches  at  the  top,'  which  are  armed  at  each  joint  with  two  short,  crooked,  strong 
spines,  and  garnished  with  decompound  .winged  leaves,  each  leaf  consisting  of  six  or 
eight  pair  of  simple  winged  leaves.  They  are  oCa  light  green  colour,  and  when  bruised 
jemit  a  strong  odour. '  The  branches  are  terminated  by  loose  spikes  of  flowers,  which 
are  sometimes  formed  into  a  kind  of  pyramid^  and  at  others  disposed  more  in  ^tbe  form 
of  an  umbel.  The  footstalk  of  each  flower  is  near  three  inches  long;  the  flower  is-cora* 
posed  of  live  petals,  which  are  roundish^at  the  top,  but  are. contracted  to  narrow  tails 
at  the  base.  They  spread  open,  and  i^e  beautifully  variegated  with  a  deep  red  or  orange 
colour,  yellow,  and  some  spots  of  green ;  and  emit  a  very  agreeable  odour.  The  style 
and  stamens  are  three  inches  long«  After  the  flower  is  past,  the  germen  becomes  a 
broad  flat  pod  three  inches  long,  divided  into  three  or  four  cells  by  transverse  ptartitionsy 
each  including  one  flattish  irregular  seed,  from  which  the  plant  is  propagated. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  in- 
digenous, or  has  oeen  introduced  into  Jamaica^  where  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Houston  in 
woods  at  a  great  distance  from  any  settlements.  The  French  call  itpein^iiidef  or  fieurs 
deparadis.  .firowae-says  that  aU  parts  of  the  plant  ace  thought  to  be  very  powerful 
emmenagogues,  andare  frequently  used  for  that  purpose  among  jthe  negroes. 


This,  I  suppose,  is  so  called  from  their  fencing  in  their  plantations  with  this  shrub, 
which  is  full  of  short  strong  prickles ;  t)Ut  they  ^are  commonly  called  in  Jamaica  doodle- 
-does ;  they  grow. in  all  or  most  parts  of  America.  The  flowers  are  elegantly  mixed  with 
jed-jeliow^  and  therefore  called^  by  some,  Spaaish  carnatioDj  or  wild  senndt    Sir  Hans 

II2  ^  SBloana 
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Sloanc  tribes  it  amongst  the  bastard  senna's,  for  this  comes  the  nearest  of  any  in  Ame- 
rica, and,  whv  n  dried  and  old,  it  is  very  ditficult  to  distinguish  one  trom  the  otner  ; 
an  J  as  ior  virtues,  I  iiavc  often  experienced  it  to  iiave  the  suuie  witii  that  of  AieSkanaria^ 
besides  which,  a  decoction  of  tne  leaves  or  flowers  has  a  wonieriul  power  to  move  or 
force  the  meyistrua  in  w.)nien.  The  flowers  make  a  dehcate  red  purging  syrup,  and 
the  root  dyes  a  scanet  colour.  Tne  whole  plant  is  full  oi  short  snarp  prickles,  brancii- 
ing  and  spreadiiii^  very  lari^e,  with  beautifui  Howers,  red  mixed  with  \eliow,  on  which 
ar<^  a  great  number  or  turuins  like  saffron  ;  the  leaves,  when  grce^,  are  of  the  shape  of 
indigo  ;  the  pod  is  in  shape  of  the  English  broom  pods,  or  like  the  senna  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  when  ripe  and  dry  it  is  black,  containing  five  or  six  flat  seeds,  cordated,  and  of 
a  dark-greenish  colour.  This  siirub  is  fullest  of  flowers  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  and  uie  seed  is  ripe  in  January- — Barham^  p.  16. 

A  drachm  of  the  powdered  seeds  of  the  Barbadoes  pride,  is  said  to  give  ease  in  the 
bcUy-ache,  when  taken  inwardly.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  asserted  to  exceed  opi- 
ates or  any  other  medicine  yet  known,  bein^  not  in  tiie  lesist  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
giving  quick  reiief,  and  making  way  for  gentlq  laxatives  to  be  exhibited.  For  obstruc- 
tions tile  following  has  been  reconunended  :  take  of  the  root  of  Barbadoes  pride,  of  the 
burk  of  irumpet- tree  root,  and  sarsaparilU  root,  a  like  quantity,  boil  and  use  thedecoctioa. 

Hee  Brazilleto. 

.  B.^RBADOES  Wild  Olive — Sec  Wr     Ilivb* 
^ARK  Tree — Set  Mahoe. 


No  English  Name.  .     BARLERIA. 

Cl.  14,  OR.  2. — Didj/namia  anetospertnia.        NaT.  or. — Personate. 

This  name  was  given  by  Piumier  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  James  BarreUer,  a  Domini* 
can  and  M.  D.  of  Paris. 

Gev.  char  — Calyx  four-parted,  two  opposite  leaflets  lareer ;  corolla  one  leafed, 
iunnel-form,  quinquifii,  fifth  division  deeper ;  stamina  hliformy.  two  very  short, 
capillary  ;  anthers  upper  oblong,  lower  withered ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germen, 
style  length  of  the  stamens,  stigma  bifid;  capsule  acute,  two-celled,  two-vaived, 
gaping  elastically  at  the  claws  ;  seeds  two^  compressed,  rouudisii*  Two  specie^ 
grow  in  this  island  : 

1.  buxifolia.        boxleave©. 

Spines  axillary,  opposite,  solitary  ;  leaves  rounJisn,  quite  entire. 

This  plant  has  shrubby  stuiks,  five  or  six  feet  high,  wiUi  strong  spines  under  the 
leaves.  Tne  howers  are  produced  m  whons  covvard  uue  upper  part  of  die  stalk  ;  these 
are  i>ucceeaed  by  short  ^eeu  vessels,  coniainni^  t^rce  or  lour  tiai  seeds.  It  is  j>aia  to  be 
a  nifcUve  ol  Jamaiciu 

2.  PRIONITIS..  THORNY. 

Spines  axillary,  pedate,  fourfold,  leaves  roundish,  quite  entire. 

StXem  iierbaceout»j  round,  stiif.    Leaves  opposite^  running  down  the  petioles^  ptit- 
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bescent  underneath.  Between  the  branch  and  the  leaf^  a  spine  with  four  sharp  rays 
from  the  centre.  Flowers  sessiie  in  the  axils.  Calyxes  acuminate-spiny.  Two  of  the 
four  stamens  very  sinail  at  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  with  little  anthers.  The  capsule 
has  a  longisli  solid  point ;  and  burets  without  such  internal  elastic  points  as  are.  in  the 
justitia.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  introduced  into  the  botanic  garden, 
Llguanea,  by  Mr.  £abt.     Both  species  are  propagated  by  seeds. 


BASIL.  OCYMUM. 

Cl.  14,  OR.  1. — Didynamia^  gi/mnospermia.        Nat.  or. — Verticillata,- 

•Gen.  char. — ^The  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  is  orbiculated,  the  inferior  one  quadrifid ; 
the  corolla  is  re-supinated,  with  one  lip  quadrifid,  the  other  undivided;  the  exte- 
jrior  fiianient  sends  out  a  reflected  process  at  the  base. 

BASILICUM. 

Leaves  ovate,  glabrous  :  calyx  ciliate. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  fibrous  ;  the  stalk  green  and  quadrangular,  not  above  half  a 
foot  high ;  the  leaves  oblong  and  acute.  The  seeds  rn  ea(^i  cup  are  four,  small,  naked, 
and  oval.  The  inflorescence  a  spike.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be  good  for 
sore  eyes,  and  the  same  given  in  todtly  to  women  in  labour,  is  said  to  help  forward  the 
birth      It  grows  every  where  in  the  lowlands  and  savannas. 

We  have  in  Jamaica  two  or  three  sorts  of  basil ;  but  that  which  grows  spontaneously^' 
and  most  common,  is  that  sort  which  Sir  Hans  Sloane  calls  ocymurn  r.ubrum  viediuvi. 
There  is  another  sort  in  South  An»erica,  mentioned  by  Monsieur  Frezier,  called  alvi 
haquilla  ;  a  shrub,  saith  he,  which  has  the  scent  of  our  sweet  basil,  and  contains  a  balm 
of  great  use  for  sores  ;  whereof  we  saw  a  wonderful  effect  at  Yrequin,  in  an  Indian, 
whose  neck  was  deeply  ulcerated.  I  also  had  the  experience  of  it  on  myself.  The 
flower  of  it  is  long,  growing  up  like  an  ear  of  corn,  of  a  wnitisb  colour,  inclining  to  a 
violet,  and  is  tribed  amongst  the  Ugumina,  Basils  are  spoken  against  by  Dioscorides^ 
Galen,  and  Chrysippus ;  but  Pliny  commends  them  mucii,  and  saith  they  are  good 
against  the  sting  of  scorpions  and  ottier  venoau^us  serpents,  and  are  accounted  a  very 
great  Goruial,  and  good  against  pains  of  the  head^  Sac-^arhamg  p,  17* 


^ASKET-WITftE,  TOURNEFORTIA. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  I. — Pcntandria  monogenic        Nat.  or. — Aspcrifoliie. 

This  was  so  named  by  Linneus,  in  memory  of  Joseph  Pitton  Tournei^brt,  the  famoui 
author  of  an  elegant  arrangement  of  plants. 

Gen.  CHAR.— Calyx  a  five- parted  small  perianthium,  segments  awl-shaped,  perma« 
nent ;  corolla  one-petallel,  five-cleft,  segments  acuminate ;  stamina  awUshaped 
filaments,  fength  of  the  tube,  and  placed  in  the  mouth ;  germen  globose,  style 
"^  simple,  club-shaped,  stigma  circumcised ;  the  pericarp  a  globular  bt  rry,  two-cell?. 
ed,  perforated  by  two  pofes  at  top  ;  the  seeds  four,  subovatCj  seperated  by  the 
pulp.    Six  species  grow  in  this  ibiand : 

'  J.  HUMUUUli 
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1 4  HUMIUS.  HUMBLE. 

Reclinafa  diffusa^  et  hirsuta,  Jbliis  ovatis^  ramulis  rectis  validis.-^ 
Browne,  p.  169. 

Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  smooth  ;  petioles  refiexed ;  stem  twining. 

This  plant  has  low  shrubby  stalks,  which  seldom  rise  more^haa  three /eet  high,  send-- 
tng  out  slender  woody  branches.  Leaves  rough,  dark  green,  on  their  upper,  but  pale 
on  their  under,  surface.  The  flowers  come  out  in  single  axillary  spikes,  tHey  are  white, 
4uid  succeeded  by  small  succulent  berries.  This  Browne  calls  tne  baskeUwith^^  and 
:«ays  it  grows  very  luxuriantly,  stretching  sometimes  maoy  feet  from  the  maiu  root  It 
is  generally  used  for  dun^- baskets. 

2.  HIRSUTISSWA.  5nA€GY. 

\ffelwtrapii  ,ilorfy  frutex  haccifer  racemosus^  folio  rugasOj  Jwtido^ 
maximo  subrotamio  hirsute^  Jructu  albo.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  i08,  t. 
212,  f.  1.  Scandens  Joliis  hirtis  rugosis  ovatis  spicis  ramosis.'^'' 
Browne,,  p.  169. 

Leayes  ovate,, petioled,  pointed  ;  stem  rough,  haired ;  spikes  terminal^  recurved. 

The  stem  is -^hrubby^  somewhat  scaiulent,  branched^  covered  witli.a  ferruginous 
$hagginess.  Leaves  oblong,  entire,  nerved,  hairy  all  over,  but  extrcuieiy  so  beneath. 
Spikes  oc  racemes  very  much  branched,  stiff  ^nd  straight,  spreading^  a  little;  flowers 
white,  directed  all  one  way.  Filaments  very  short ;  anthers  blackish  green  ;  germ 
ovate  ;  stigma  headed  ;  berry  rugged  liirsute^  when  ripe  wlute,  two-celledt  with  twa 
seeds  in.  each  cell.-^4yrc«^. 

.  Browne  calls  this  plant  the  larger  scaadent  tournefortia,  and  says  it  raises  itself  gene* 
rally  by  the  help  of  the  neighbouring  arees,  and  shoots  sometimes  to  a  consivltjiibld 
]ieight  in  the  woods.  Sloane  observed  it  only  to  grow  three  of"  four  feet  high,  having 
a  green  brittle  stem,  with  irregular  eminences  on  its  surface.  The  leaves  are  nine 
inches  long,  and  rugged  or  corrugated^  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  having  a  \Gry  uu« 
^voury  smell. 

"3.  VOLUBILIS.  TWINING, 

^Sryaitia  nigra  f rut icosa,  racemi  ramulis  varie  implicitis,  atque  taudct 
Si'orpionis  instarj  tn^e  coniortiSy  baccis  albis  una  vel  altera  nigra 
macula  notatis.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  234,  t.  143,  f.  2.  Frutieosa  sea7U 
dens;  baccis  niveis  maculis  nigris  notatis,     Browne,   170. 

'Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  smooth,  petioles  reflexed,  stem  twining. 

This  has  a  trunk  as  thick -as  ones  arm,  woody,  and  twining  round  the  neighbouring 
trees  for  support,  rising  to  the  height  of  ten  or  ti^elve  feet^  and  sending  gut  severed 
slender  woody  branches.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  a  little 
bowed  back.  At  the  tops  of  the  twigs  come  several  small  crooked  branches,  variously 
turned,  and  twisted  into  each  other,  like  a  soorpion^s'tail,  sustaining  in  spikes  the  small 
white  flowers.  Tne  berries  which  succeed  are.as  big  as  pepper  corns,  white  when  ripe, 
with  remarkable  black  spot^,  which  vary  with  the  number  oi  the  seeds,  which  are  some- 
times one,  two,  or  more ;  though  constantly  four  in  the  more  perfect  specimens.  This 
plant  is  common  about  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  fi;rowing  about  trees  or  shrubs.—* 
Browne  calls  it  the  climbing  touxnefortiai  with  spotted  benies^  and  slender^branches. 
Sloane  i(  Browne^ 
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4.  CYMOSA. 


CYMEB. 


Helwtropii  florey  frutex^  folia  maximo  oblongo  acumtnatOf  fMro.-^ 
Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  109,  t.  212,  f.  2.  Frutescens  humilis^  foliis  mux* 
imis  oblongo  ovatis  rugosisj  spicis  pendulis  rarioribus^  vamulis  eras* 
sts  sulcatis.     Browne,  p.  169. 

Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire, .  naked,  spikes  cjoned. 

The  stem  grows  three  feet  high;  the  branches  are  herbaceous,  an  gtilar,.  grooved,. 
'Smooth ;    the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  .lo»g,  petioled,  smooth,  wrinkled  beneath.— 
Flowers  sessile  on  one  side,  dispose  I  in  two  rows,  iive-cornered,  greenish  white;  the 
stigma  is  headed;  the  berry  roundish,  white,  with  one  p.ire  at  the  top,  two-celled^ 
wth  two  seeds  in  each  cell.     Tiie  whole  plant  is  fetid.— AVair: 

The  large  leaved  shr'ibby  touriietonia  is- sometimes  observed- in- the  woods,  and  may 

be  reckoned  rather  a  plant  of^  few  years. standing  than  a  shrub ;  it  rises  generally  from 

£ve  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in.  height,  and  is  remarkable  for  tiie  tiiickness  of  its  uppor 

l>ranches,  and  tiie  length  of  its  pendulous  fl6wer  fi^pike^.:  the  leaves  are  very  larg^ 

-•ometimcit  a  foot  or  more  ia  \Qi^g\i\.-^Browne.  ^ 

3.  SUFFRaTlCOSA:  ,       SHRUBBY. 

Thrfmelea  facie- filter- maritimus  tetrasperynon^  /lore  ietrapetalo,^ 
Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  29,  t.  162,  f.  4.  Subfruticosa,  foliis  subincanis  oh^ 
lonffis^  fronde  comosa.     Browne,  p.  170. 

Xeave?  su!)lanceolate;  hoary,  stem  suflTriStioose:  " 

Tills  has  woody  stalks,  a^d  rises  six  or  seven  feethio^h,  from  which  sprin;j  many 
slender  woody  branches.  It  has  a  red  brown  bark:  Leaves  about  two  inches  long,  ancl 
an  inch  broal  ia  thamiJll*,  roande  I  at  each  eidy-hut  having  acute  points,  of  a  dark 
green  on  their  upper  surfaro,  btit  havino^  a  wTiite  down  on  their  under  side,  and  sitting 
close  to  thebranche^  -  FK)Wcrs^t»*rmiaatint»  and  axillasy,  in  slender  branching  spikes^ 
which  are  re-curve  I,  and  the  flowers  ranpjed  on  oie  side  of  them  ;  they  are  wliite 
(.Sloane  calls  them  yellow),  ajjd  succeeded  by  small  succulent  berries,  containing  two 
•or  three  <;^eds.  Br'Awne  calh  it  the  ash-cohured  s  »a  side  tourneforti  i,  and  founclnear 
the  sea  side,  near  the  Biirongh  in  St.  James's,  and  seldom  rising  above  three  or  four 
feet.  Tins  plant  seems  to  be  the  suriojia  'fnaritima^  at  least  Sloane's  plant  is  referred' 
ito  tjiat  genus;  , 

6..BICOtLOR.   -      ^TWO-COLOURED. 

Leaver  ovate,  acuminate,  smooth,  soraevvhat  wrinklecj  above,  spikes  cjrmed^ 
erect,  recurved. — S^w.  Pt^»  40. 

"This  shrub  is  a  fathom  in  height;- the  trunk  round,  branched,  even;  branches  al- 
ternate, almost  upright,  roonJ,  .smooth.;  leaves  altarnatt^  entiie,  nerved,  veined, 
smooth  on  both  sidcs,^  somr wadt  wrinkled  abovc*,  and  ^metimcs,  but  very  seldom, 
rough -haired,*  even  beneath  and  pale  ;  hciice  tiie  trivial  name  of  bicolor ;  petioles  of  a 
middling  length  antl  evisn.  Spikes  terminating,  branched ;  branchlets  re-curved,  rou^'h 
haired,  many  flov^cred ;  caryx  even  ;  corollas  greenish  white,  with  ahirsute  hoary  tube. 
It  is  »  native  of  Jamaica  in  coppices.r— aSi<3xr. 

BASTARD* 
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BASTARD  ALOE.  *   ALETRIS. 

Cl,  5,  ovi,  \,—H€xandriamoitogynia.        Nat.  or. — Lti'aceie. 

This  name  is  derive    from  ii  Greek  word,  signifying  to  grind, 

G EX.  CHAR. — No  calyx;  corolla  one-petille.I,  funnel  shaped,  semisexfiJ,  much 
wrinkled;  stamina  awl-shaped  filaments,  inwrtoJ.iiito  tiie  base  of  the  d\yiMon5  ; 
anthers  oblong,  erect ;  gennen  ovate;  stylesubulate,  stigm:^  tnfid;  capsule  tiirc-e- 
cornereJ,  acuminate,  three- celled  ;  see js  vt^ry  many.  A  vanatiun  of  the  hyacin- 
thoides  is  tiie  only  species  of  the  genus  in  t.-its  is. an  i  dt  pre^trnt,  Uie  capenais^  wp^ 
thcr  species, . being  lost ;  both  were  introduceu  by  Mr.  Eu:»t. 

HVACINTHOIDE^.  HYACLN  Til.  LIKE. 

Stemlesfly.  leaves  lanceoiace,  flcbhy,  flowers  geminate. 

.The  Guinea  aletn's  has  all  the  leaves  lanceolate,  fliit,  and  erect.  Tlie  leaves  of  both 
^he  varieties  are  pale  green,  with  bands  of  a  darker  green.  It  has  ti.ick  fleshy  root^, 
ereeping  far  where  they  have  room.-  The  leaves  arsse  singly  from  tne  root,  and  are 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  stiff,  waved,  and  proceeding  immediately  from  the 'roof, 
as  do  the  flower  stems,  wuich,  when  the  rjots  are  strong,,  are  oiiea  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  adorned  almost  the  whole  length  with  flowers  of  a  ci'eur  wliito,  seldom  continuing 
-in  beantv  more  than  two  or  three  days.  Tnis  is  a  very  iiardy  piaut^  propagaes  xtsG^ 
'f»si  by  its  creeping  roots,,  and  delight:>  in  a  light  gravelly  sciii. 

Bastard  Breadf uuit — S^e  Jaack. 


BASTARD  BRYONY.  CISSU9. 

Cl.  4,  OR.  I. — Tetrandria  mono^ynid. .       Nat.  OR. — llederaceat. 
This  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  for  ivy. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx — ^the  involucre,  many  leaved,  9mall ;  the  perianth  one-leafed,  flal,  , 
short,  obscurely  four-corneretl ;  corolla  four- petal  ied,  nectary  a  run  surrounding 


o 

ia  thi$  island : 

1.   SICYOIDES.  SICYOS-LIICE. 

Brvonra  alha  genkulafaj  violte  foliis  baccifi  S  v/n'df  purptirascenfThns. 
Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  233,  t.  144,  f.   1.     Scandens^  foliis  obhh^^o  oxafis 
ad  margines  denticiUis  setaceis  refertis.    Browne,  p.  147,  t.  4,  f,  . 
1,  2. 

Leaves  sub-cordate  naked,  bristly  serrate,  branchlets  round.. 

•  Stem  frutescent,  geniculated,  herbaceous  at  top»  scandcnt,  subdivided,  rivaricatfng',  . 
irooting,  round,  bloody  dotted,  smooth.     Leaves  petiole  J,  alter  lato,  corda'e,  ovale, 
cetaceous  serrate,  with  the  serratures  di;>taiU  and  pres^U  cioM;>  nerveu,  smooth  on  both  . 

«idesy^. 
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$ides,  somewhat  sticculent,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers  yelloTr,  heaped  in 
fonn  of  an  umbellisle;  the  branches  spreading  from  a  centre,  equal,  dutiotomous; 
the  pedicels  one*flovvered.  At  thQ  divisions  of  the  peduncles  arc  four  small  scales.— 
petals  inserted  within  the  rims  of  Uie  calyx,  broader  at  the  Imse,  ovate,  reflex,  deci- 
duous, yellow.  Nectary  a  yellow  four- parted  rim,  surrounding  the  gennen.  Fi;a* 
xnents  mserted  between  the  divisions  of  the  nectary  and  deciduous";  anthers  orange  ; 
$tyle  subulate ;  berry  oblong,  black.  This  plant  is  common  in  tiie  iovviands,  ana  fouiii 
climbing  upon  penguin  fences,  and  other  low  bushes; 

12.   TRIFOUATA.  THREE   LEAVED. 

Bryonia  alba  triphyllamajcima.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  233,  t.  144,  f.  ?.-* 
FriphyUa  scandensy  foliis  ovatis  subdenfalis^  petiolo  communi  mar* 
ginata^  calicidis^  majoribus*     Browne,  p.  147. 

Leaves  in  threes,  roundish,  bairy^  slightjy  toothed ;  branches  with  membrana* 
ceous  angles. 
Stem  suflrutescent,  about  the  bigness  of  a  goose-quill,  .cKmbiug,  having  five  or  silt  - 
angles,  knotted,   rooting,  branched,  green,  tl>e  angles  slightly  wingeu ;    branches 
•^herbaceous,  lax.    Leaves  three,  always  together,  at  a  crooked  joint,  on  very  long.^ 
pentangular    petioles,    with   opposite  clavicles,    the  leaves  are  smooth,    and  of  a 
^^ellowish  green  colour.     Leaflets  on  short  petioles^  ovate,  acute,   the  lati^al  ont^  - 
oblique,    serrate,    neiTed,    smooth  on  both  sides^      Stipules  at   the  base   of  tho 
petioles  roundish,    flowers  umbelled,^  blood  red.  .  Common  peduncle  opposite  to 
the  petiole  short.     Umkel  fouir-clett;   involucre  formed  of  the  fading  scales,  of  the^ 
base.     Peduncles  partial*  two-parted $. with  the  terminating  uuibelluies  and  pedicels', 
coloured.     Calyx,  or  rim  of  the  gjerm,%'entire,  and  fiiur-cornerod ;  petals  minute,  red^ 
deciduous ;  nectary  yellow  ;  filaments  inserted  into  it  and  subuiate  ;  anthers  yellow  ; 
^nn  depressed  ;  style  four-cornered  ;  stigma  yellow  ;  berry  romidish^  one^seeded.— • 
Mus  Li  also  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  climbs  high,  upon  tiie  brancaes  ot  trees. 

3.  QUADKANGULARIS.   .       JOUR-ANGLED. 

Leaves  cordate,  fleshy,  serrate  toothed,  stem  four-cornered,  somewhat  swelTing; 

Stem  very  long,  climbin^^  snooth,  an  1  even.  Leivos  akemate,  petiole  I,  subnir- 
#tte,  smooth  on  ooth  si wles,  sharply  an  J  rem  )tplv  serrjte.  PetioU^s  roiri  I.  Tendrils 
.•pp  )site  to  the  leaves ;  the  root  u  tuberous.  Ic  is  a  native  of  the  East  ladies^  aud  wa9 
AMcoJuoed  by  Mr.  East^  .  '  . 

^ce  Vine  Sosreu 


BASTAKD  BULLY  TREE.  BUMELL*. 

•Cl,  5,  o:i.  l.^^Pentandria  monogynm.        Nat.  or. — Duynosof 

TBis  name  is  derived  fr7m  the  Greek  name.of  a  tree  supposed  to  be  a«ort  of  asfi. 

Gts,  CHAH. — Calyx  a  five-leaved  pevianthium,  leaflets  roundish  ovate,  incumbent, 
concave ;  corolla  one-petalledj  five-cleft  or  five  parted,  tube  very  short,  round 
border  five-parted,  parts  ovate,  entire,  spreading^  concave,  with  two  little  scale* 
at  the  base  of  each  ;  the  nectary  fiv^leaved,  segments  smaller  than  the  corolla, 
at  tlie  base  of  the  filaments,  surrounding  the  germ,  acute  ;  filaments  inserted 
i»&U>  the  cor^Ua^^t  the  bottom  wf  the  tube,  bct.veeu  the  lower  sogmeats^  the  length 
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of  the  tube  ;  anthers  ovate,  erect ;  gcmien  superior,  ovate ;  style  thick,  erect^ 
shorter  than  the  stamens ;  stigma  obtuse ;  the  pericarpium  an  oval  drupe ;  the 
seed  a  single  kernel,  ohljns:,  smooth,  with  a  lateral  scar.  Thi^  genus  has  been 
seperated  iFrom  the  achras  by  Svi'aftz,  although  it  is  thought  the  fallowing  :jpecies 
more  properly  belong  to  tlie  latter  genus  : 

1.  NiGR.^.        black:. 

Fructibus  minoribiis  glabris  per  ramys  sparsis,  seminibus  subrotundi^ 
cicatricula  viinima  ovata,     Browne,  p.  2pl. 

Branches  ivanJ-like  spreading,  Jeaves  terminating  oblong,  lanceolate,  smootli, 
waved  about  the  edge,  branchlcts  flower-bearmg, 

Browne  calls  this  bastard  bully  tree.  He  only  dc:>cribes  the  fruit,  as  above,  small, 
^raootti,  and  scattered  over  the  branches,  coiuaining  roundish  seeds,  marked  with  a 
Vi^ry  small  mate  scar.  This  is  the  common  bustard  t)ully  tree,  a  native  ot  Jamaica,  ami 
J^ut  an  iadifferent  timber  ;  it  is  the  black  mastic  of  Barhaui. 

2*  RETVSA.     RETUSE- LEAVED. 

Frifcfu  viivori  glabi\>,  folii's  ozaiiSf  Jloribtis  confer t h  > alar ibus,-'^ 
Browne,  p.  201. 

Leaves  opposite,  wedge-ovate,  retusc,  rigid,  Howers  crowded,  axillary. 

Browne  calls  this  the.  mountain  bastard  bully  tree. 

3.  PALLIDA.  PALE. 

.  Branches  upright,  leaves  terminating,  elliptic,  obtuse,  flowers  crowded,  lata* 
ral.— *ya;.  Pr.  49. 

4-.  MONTANA.  MOUNTAI^^ 

Leaves  scattered,  alternate,  oblong,  obtuse  j  ilQwers  axillary,  peduncled.-— iSzc\ 
Pr.  4.9. 

5.  RQTIINDIFOLL%.  HOUND  LEAVED; 

Leaves  sub-orbiculate  margined,  veined,  conaccou3,  smooth  on  both  sidca — • 
Su\  Pr.  50.  ^ 

-  Barham  calls  this  tree  wliite  mastic,  and  "sa^^s,  ^*  T  met  with  a  jjreat  many  of  these 
trees  in  falling  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  mountains  above  Guaoaboa,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John.  I  observed,  they  bore  jf  fruit  much  of  the  shape  an  I  bigness  of  cashew^* 
'  '-stones,  and  the  gum  that  eame  out  of  it  was  in  small  little  drops,  white,  and  of  the  scent 
of  mastick,  for  which  reason  the  tree  is  calleJ-«o  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  as  good  as  a.ny 
vcoastick  whatever,  and  of  the  same  virtues." — Barham ^  p.  207. 

'6.   SALICirOLL^.        -WILLOW-i-FAVKD. 

Sqlicis  folio  lato  spli'ndertfe^  arbor^  ^fioribus^pan^h  paTlide  luteis  pcnta^ 
petalls  c  raviulorum  laferihus  cortftrtim  e,;  euntibus.  Sioane,  v.  2, 
p.  f^g,  t.  206,  f.  2.  Fd'is  obloneis  nitidis  tttrinqueproducti^^fiorihus 
ro7ifcriisy  fasciculis  ivfra  froudes  spariis.  Browne,  p.  20i,  t.  17, 
f.  4. 

Leaves  lanceolato-ovate,  acuminate  ^  flowers  crowded,  axillarv,  and  lateral. 

This  is  called  the  willow-leaved  sapota,  white  bully  tree,  and  gatimeta  wood,  it  grows 
"to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  generally  furnished  with  many  branches  tewar«te  the 

*  •  top^ 
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top,  rising  irregularly  and  ul  distant  stages.  It  is  commonly  observed  to  gro\v 
itraight  and  tapering,  and  most  frequenUy  found  in  tae  losver  lauls,  cspcciaiiy 
about  Liguanea  and  Manchioncal.  Tiie  wo)i  is  pale  yellow,  a.id  reckone  j  a  go:>J 
timber ;  but  is  mostly  used  in  such  parts  of  buildings  as  are  least  exposed  to  the  we  ilijr. 
frhie  berries  are  black,  smooth,  and  v^ry  saiaU^  and  no  poil  ot  tae  plant  uiiiky.— 
JJrownc. 


The  flowers  of  this  tree  come  out  in  tufts  from  the  branches,  and  are  pale  yellow  ; 
Sloans  says  they  grew  plentifully  in  the  red  hi; Is.  This  is  liariianrs  bustarJ  bully  iree^ 
cf  which  he  says — **  I  remember,  after  the  great  fire  at  Vo\X  Hoyal  in  Jaaiaic.i,  in  1703, 
jvsuits  bark  v^as  so  scarce  that -we- g^ve  four  pouuvls  for  a  pound  oiit,  a  wJ  some  practi* 
tion-.rscoald  not  get  any  fjr  love  or  m>n.iy  ;  up-jn  w.ucli*  tiiey  urjule  use  of  tae  bark 
cf  this  trre,  for  inieriuitting  fewrs^  with  goovl  success,  but  were  furce  I  to  give  twue 
Of  tnricc  the  qiuntity  :  Since  thut,,  they  have  f  >nnd  out  a  bark  thut  every  way  aiiswui 
taccuus  of  tile  jejui,tjburk>,whidi.r  shall  mention  hereafter." *-^Z?tf /A J;/^,  i\  Sw» 

See  BULJLY  Tree. 
Eq^stard  Cabbage— iS'^^  Cabbage  Bajuq.... 


BASTARD  CEDAR.  ftlTBROMA. 

Cl.  18,  OR.  2 — Polyudelphia  Dodeiandria,        Nat.  or. — Cclumnifcne. 

This  derives  its  name  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  an  ox  and  food. 

Gi-x.  CJivR.— Calyx  three-leaved,  leaflets  o\'ate ;  corolla,  five  petals,  claws  large, 
in^crte a  into  tUe  nectary,  bu>nlerS'&3mibiiid;  nectacy.pcRtaph;  iloui,  beiUsiupJ^^ 
the  stai.i.ia  ^row  from  liie  nectary  like  rays,  alternate  with  its  segai^nt^,  anthers 
en  ci^ch  fiiauiC;'<l  threi^  ;  gfTmen  superior  roundish  ;  style  filiform,  stigma  siaipie ; 
])4'ric<irpiQiii  sub^£'.iobuiar,  woadyvHiuricattvcnding  in  a  five  rayed  star,  punciievl 
with  holes,  five- ceiled,  valveless,.  notopeamg;,  seed  very  many,,  angulur,  fixed 
iu  a  disable  row.  t  j  a  central  i»ub*giobu!ar.  recepiade. 

Mrtifrtfcttty  morifolia  ayhoi\  flore  penfapetalo  Aavo.     Sloane,  r.  2,  p. 
l^.     J'oliis  oblim£i:o  cordatis^  serralis-y  afr  aUcro  latevt  mdjoribits  ; 
f iuctu  minor iscabro.     Bro.vnc,  p  30o. 

This  tree  rises  to  ttic  height  of  forty  or  fiiiy  feet,  having  a  trunk  as  large  as  a  manV 
bo^!y  ;  it  has  a  ver>  stcong,root,  and  ii\t  bariv  is  of  a  dark,  brown  colour  and  lurrvivvw;.:^. 
feiiding  out  many  branches  towards  the  top,,  spreading  v\id;2  in  vvjry  d.reckion.  1\,  is 
naiuraiiy  stn^ight,  but  generally  found  crooked^  from  being  Irequentiy-  t:)p(>ed  ani 
Caien  by  cattle.  The  leaves  are  oblong  heart-shaped,  aliernate,  near  lour  uicues  ip:ig 
L.ivi  two  bcoad  near  liie  base,  ending  in  acute  poir.ts,  ccrrate,  having  a  strong  nj.^-*nu, 
ai.i  sever;:!  transvLrse  veins,  of  a  b*ijht  green  on  tneir  upper,  a:i  J  jiaic  on  tiiCjr  uiKiCf, 
surt'ac'*,  on  short  petioles,  die  flowers  are  in  axihary  t  lu>.ii.rs,  snraU,  and  ot  a  yciiu./ 
colour.  The  flower  is  described  as  follows  by  Stvartz  :  The  Culyx  lour-ioavtd,  .liahcis, 
•  %cnt  G;iw*ij   p^^udj  du^kv  yellow,  five-nerved,    pubescent,    vrith  jfaaccui^te  iiWJs  or 
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"bristles  inserted  into  the  divisions  of  the  petals,  and  longer  than  them,  upright  and 
puqjle  ;  nectary  goblet  shaped,  smaller  than  the  petals,  inclosing  tiie  pistil,  five-corn- 
civ  J  an  J  five-tootiied ;  filaments  inserted  into  the  baic  of  the  nectar}*,  and  of  the  same 
lengtti  with  it,  tritid  from  the  middle,  l}ing  under  the  arched  |)etais ;  anthers  thre^ 
dehex  simple  ;  germ  ovate,  rough  at  the  entl>  echinate  when  viewed  through.a  magni* 
fying  g  ass  ;  styie  the  lentjth  of  the  stamens ;  stigma  five-deft ;  fruit  liaru,  rugged  all 
over  with  tubercles,  the  rind  perforated  like  a  sieve ;  seeds  ovate,  unequal.  The 
decoction  of  the  inner  bark  is  gelatinous,  like  tliat  of  the  elm  in  Europe,  and  is  deemed 
a  cure  for  the  leprosy ;  Swaitz  mentions  it  as  being  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  curing, 
the  coco  bay  ftr  elephautiasis,  or  joint  evil* 

From  tlie  sinjilitude  of  tliis  tree  to  the  elm,  it  is  called  by  the  French  Orme  d*Ame- 
riquc,  and  Bois  d*Orme.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  peculiar  to  the  lowlands,  form- 
ing a  very  agreeable  shade  for  cattle,  and  frequently  supplies  them  with  food  in  dnr 
V  eather,  when  all  the  hei'bagc  of  the  field  is  burned  up,  er  exhausted  ;  horses  as  well 
as  cattle  being  observed  to  feed  very  greedily  both  upon  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  the 
tree.  On  this  account  it  is  planted  in  many  pastures,  and  the  birds  or  rats  propagate 
it  in  all  the  surrounding  hedges,  by  carrying  its  seeds  among  them.  The  leaves  it  is 
thou ghj;  would  answer  for  feeding  silkworms.  The  seeds  are  very  mucilaginous,  and 
not  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  fruit  is  first  green,  but  turns  black  and  hard  in  its 
ripe  state.  A  little  before  it  ripens,  it  baia  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  is  frequently 
eaten  by  the  negroes,  either  raw,  or  boiled  as  a  green  in  their  broths.  The  wood  is 
light,  and  so  easily  wrought,'  thatit  is  often  used  oy  coach  and  chaise'makers  for  their 
side  pieces.  It  splits  freely,  and  is  laid  also  to  make  good  staves  for  sugar  hogsheads. 
Sloane  observes,  that  earth  taken  from  under  these  trees  raises  naseberry  seeds  the  best 

,  of  any. 

To  make  a  good  bird  lime,  take  of  the  inner  bark  of  young  bastard  cedar,  fill  a  biad« 
der  therewith,  and  bury  it  lu  a  warm  dunghill  ttntii  it  rots,  tnen  take  and  beat  it  weii 
in  a  mortar. 


Bastard  cedar,  as  it  is  here  so  called ;  for  whftt  reason  I  know  net, '  being  in  no  res- 
'Y)ect  like  cedar.     Its  leaves  are  in  the  shape  of  English  hazel ;  its  fruit  like  the  mul- 
oerry,  first  green,  and  when  ripe  black  and  hard,  whicfh  sheep  and  cattle  delight  t^  | 

eat,  and  will  make  them  fat.  I  take  this  tree  to  be  of  the  mulberry  kind,  more  than  «f 
the  cedar  :  the  flowers  are  like  the  line  or  lindal  tree,  yeIlowisb|  and  very  odorifcnnu^ 
smelling  like  our  May  or  iiavtiiorn  flowers. — Barha^n,  p.  17. 


BASTARD  CliERRY.  EHRETIA. 

Cl.  5. — OR.  X.'-^Ptntandriamonogynia.      "NaT.  or. — AsperifoliK. 
So  named  after  the  ingenious  artii>t  and  bptanist  G.  D.  Ehrct. 

Cen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  bell-shaped,  perianthium,  half  fire-cleft,  obtuse^ 
small,  permanent ;  corolla  one-petalled,  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  border  five- 
cleft  ;  stamina  subulate  filaments,  length  of  the  corolla;  anthers  roundish,  incum- 
bent ;  the'pistillum  has  a  roundish  germ,  filiform  style,  obtuse  emarginatcd  stig>> 
ma ;  the  pericarpium  a  roundish  one-ceUed  berryj  havmg  four  seeds,  convex  on 
iDoesidei  and  coioered  ou.tbe  otfaei* 
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TINirOUA. 


TINUS-LEAVED. 


Cerdso  affinis  arbor  baccifera  racemosaf  ffpre  aJho  pcntapetffht  frt^ctH 
Jlavo  moHK'pyreno  edtUi dulcL     Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  D4,  t,  203,  f.*l.— • 
Arborea^  Joliis  ohlongo-ovatis  alternis,    racemis   terminal ibxt^r-^ 
Browne»  p.  h68,  t.  16,  f«  1. 

Leaves  oblong  ovate,  quite  entire,  smooth,  flowers  panicled. 

l*he  roots  of  this  tree  spread  all  around  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  send  uji  an 
tipright  tree,  rij^ing  from  twenty  to  tliirty  feet  high  ;  the  trnnk  has  a  davk  brown  fur- 
rowed hark,  with  an  oblong  thick  heaJ.  Brandies  unarmed,  roundish,  subdivided. — - 
l^he  leaves  alternate,  veined,  blunt,  smooth,  dark  green,  on  short  petioles.  Par\iclci^ 
terminatini^,  oblong,  square.  Flowers  terminating,  numerous,  white,  small,  staniling 
on  crooked  slender  footstalks.  The  calyx  is  five-parted,  segments  of  the  corolla  finally 
rolled  back  ;  filaments  larger  than  the  corolla.  Berry  spherical,  at  first  yellow,  then 
black.  It  flowers  in  January  and  February^  Thiai  tree  is  common  in  the  lower  laads  of 
Jamaica,  and  rises  to  a  considerable  size- in  favourable  situations.  In  the  church  yard 
pf  St.  Aodre^v*s  parish  there  are  two  or  three  trees  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with 
proportionate  thick  trunks,  and  large  spreading  heads.  The  berries  seldom  exceed  tbQ 
size  of  a  large  curiraotii  aad  are  frequently,  eaten.    They  also  serve  to  feed  poultry. 

See  Currant*Tree. 
Bastard  Germander — See  Germa>'PER. 


1BASTARD  GREENHEART.  CALYPTRANTHES. 

* 

Cl.  12,  OR.  1. — Icosandria  monogynia,        Nat.  OK,^^Jfespcrid^» 

Tbi0  genus  takes  its  name  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  aTeil  and  a  flower. 

<5en.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianthium,  bell-shaped,  truncate,  toothless,  or 
very  obscurely  four-toothed,  superior,  pemianent,  covered  with  an  orbicular, 
concave,  decidaous,  lid:  There  is  no  corolla;  the  stamina  are  many  capillary  fila- 
ments, inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  calyx  at  the  rim ;  anthers  roundish,  twin, 
small;  the  pistiilum  has  a  roundish  germ^  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
two-celled,  with  a  few  seeds  fixed  to  the  partition  ;  style  filiform,  simple,  bent 
in  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  stigma  blunt ;  the  pericarpium  a  globular  oblong 
berry,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  one-celled  ;  seed  smgle,  or  few,  slightly  angular. 
There  are  three  specie9t  natives  of  Jamaica,  the  iwt>  first  formerly  united  to  the 
:|;enas  myrtus. 

1.  CHYTRACUUA. 

Arhcreay  /pliis  avails  glabris  oppositisj  racemis  tennmalibus,  Browne, 
p.  239,  C  37,  f.  2. 

•    Arboreous,  peduncles  terminating,  panicled,  trichotomous  tomentose,  leaves 
ovate,  attenuated  at  the  tip. 

Browne  says  this  tree,  which  is  called  bastard  greenheart,  grows  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  St.  John,  and  is  reckoned  an  excellent  timber  w86d^  but  it  seldom  exceeds  fourteenr 
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or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  »rc  smooth  and  opposite.  The  lid  is  fastened 

to  the  caiyx«lutvTaliy,<but  afierwarJs  turns  back,  ai)d  ihtrii  the  filam^'U^  i^ue  fortbj^. 
fviiich  betQiv  hai,l  bccu  twisted  and  co^actaled. 

2.  ZUZYGIUM, 

Fimfic^swirty  fcUis  ovatis  niiidUct  raviulis  uh'qxie  jugatisn    Browxie^ 
240,  t.  7,  f,  L% 

Arborescent,  peduncles  axillan",  trichot(;aicu:i,  sprv^ading,  leaves  ovate,  blunt^ 
brandies  ibrkeit* 

Tills  siinib  seldom  riies  above  ten  ortv^elve  feet  in  height;  die  whole  is  bushy,  ajid 
bears  black  berries,  cru»v:t  jU  vviih  ihe  margin  oi  uio  cup.  i'xicse  coiuaia  lour  sinovUi^ 
^lightly  anjfujar  seeds,  one  or  tAo  only  ot  wiiicii  u:>ualiy  arrive  at  ux^xxutj.  Tac  st^ioi 
i^  longer  than  the  suuicus  ;  aad  uie  M.ie,tiia  is  acute. — jj4  jw^c* 

3;  RIGID  \,       riciD. 

« 

Arborescent,    pe-hmcles   solitary,,  axillar/, .  three-flawereJ,    or   thereabout^ 
ica&'es  ovate-acute,  convex,  VLialcoi,  rigid  — Sw.  Fr.  p.  tu. 
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UASTARD  HEMP  AGRIMONY.  AGERATUM. 

Cl.  19,  OR.  1. — Syngenesia  polygamia  squall's.        Nat.  or. — Compositiv^ 

This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  si^fnifving  never  old  or  ever-gree;i. 

Gen.  chah.— *Ca!vx  common,  obbng  with  maviy  lanceolate  snN-eqtia!  scalt^s ;  corolla  -. 
.compound  unitorm  ;  corollets  heimaphrodite,  tubulous,  nuniemis,  equal,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx  ;  proper  one  nionv)petali)u^,  funnel  shaped  ;  border  q^ia  Iri- 
fid,  spreading:  the  stamens  are  short  capillary  (iiameiits«  with  cyiiadric.  tubular 
anthers  ;  the  pistillum  has  an  oblong  genn,  style  tL<^  lengtii  ^f  ^lie  stamefis,  sti^* 
mas  two,  slender  erect ;  there  is  no  perifurj? ;  the  calyx  UiU'lianged  ;  seed  solitary, 
ohiong,  angular,  crowned  with  a  chaffy,  (h'^-leave  I,  upri^^bt,  awned,  cai^cle; 
the  receptacle  naked,  convex,  very  small.  Tliis  gen  us  differs  from  eupaUiriura 
i:i  the  crovvn  of  the  seeds,  an  I  fro  n  hidens  in  the  nakod.iess  of  the  recepiacie.— 
Tnere  are  two  species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

CONY20IDES.  llAlttY. 

Ccnyxa  urticic  JoUq.    Sloane,  v,  1,  p.  258,  t,  WJ2,  f.  2, 
Leaves  ovate,  stem  hairy.  , 

This  has  several  white  strong  filaments. for  roots,  with  lateral  fibres,  and  a  square- 
rtddisii  coloured  woody  stalk,  a  f oot  and  a  half  iiigh.  Tuc  leuvi^s  as  well  as  braiichcs 
eland  opposite,  the  first  on  three-quarters  of  an  inch  foocstaiks,  haiiMF,  and  much  scr- 
mted,  like  the  leaves  of  nt'Wles,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  i^^rce- quarters  of  an  inch 
Ijroad  in  the  middle,  where  broad/^t.  Tije  tioivers  aiid  i^et*d  cume  dt^top,  tiu».  \m1^cx 
b^ii^gcannulated,  small,  black,  and  pappjjs,  iacUsc J  ia  dmoli  leaves  fvr  iheircalyx^ 
^cir  r;uud  tlicm  squamautia;*— «^/(?a/2i:. 
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BASTARD  INDIGO.  AMORPHA. 

Cl.  1-7,  OR.  3. — J)iadv!phia  dec^ndria.        Nat.  OR,'^PapiIio:\iccte, 

I  Gek.  char. — Calyx  -a  onc-k*afo<l  perianthium,  tubular,  awJ  persistcntj  corolla 
ovate,  concave,  erect,  scarcely  larger  thun,  anil  placoil  on  the  upper  siJc  of,  the 
calyx;  filannents  lono^er  tbnn  the  corolla,  anthers  simple;  the  pistillnin  has  a 
roundish  gK^rm,  subulate  style  the  length  of  t lie  stamens,  stigHia  simple  ;  the  pe- 
•  ricarpium  i»  j]l  lunate  leginnen,  reflected,  larger  than  the  calyv,  nnd  luherculatecl ; 
.the  seetils  are  two  oblong-kidney  sliapoci.  By  the  corolla  alone,  this-*jenns  may  ho 
diatitt^nished  from  all  known  plants  ;  the  petals  being  the  banner,  ai>.l  tl:o  winps 
and* keel  wanting,  which  is  very  singular  in  a  papilionaceous  co»x>lla.  Tiiere  is 
oolv  one  known  speeie^,  a  native  ot  Carolina,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiles,  'n\ 
.»798. 

FtiaTicosA.        siinunnv. 

It  rises  with  many  in-egular  stems  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  its  nativo 
.soil,  in  Jamaica  it  sehloni  exceeds  four  or  five  feet.  It  has  verv  ionu  winijfed  leaves,  iu 
>'hape.like  those  of  the  common  acacia,  theyajo  of  a  pUvisjint  green  colour,  beautil'uHv 
pinnated,  and  terminate  by  an  odd  one.  Ttie  flowers  ar«  prodiiced  in  ionuf  slender 
spikes,  they  are  small,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  which  it  throws  .out  pleuiifully  in 
this  island  every  year,  anrt  makes  a  v<?ry  shewy  appearance,  but  produces  no  seed, 
though  easily  pro|iagate(l  by  cuttings,  4jr  layin.^  down  the  young  bnmches.  Ic  thrive:; 
best  m  cool  situations.  I'his  shrub  grows  naturally  ia  Carolina,  where  tormerly  a  co:ir&o 
sort  of  indigo  was  made  &om  the  young  shoots,  whence  the  plant  took  its  naiae^ 
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BASTARD  lPECACUANHx\.  ASCLEPIAS. 

Cl.  5,  o«.  2. — Pentandria  digyaut^         Xat.  or. — Coiitortce. 

'     This  is  named  from  .^sctdapius,  the  god  of  medicine. 

Grx.  crun. — Calyx  a  permanent  pcriantliitim,  fiye-cleft ;  corolla  monop^^a1crus  flat 
or  reflex,  divided  almost  to-the  base  -into  live  wal  acuminated  segments,  reflex, 
but  the  points  turael  up  ;  nectaries  five,  ovate,  concave,  putting  out  a  little  li{;r!i ; 
stamina  fire  small  fil'M'Kfnts,  anthers  oblong,  and  affixed  to  a  truncated  boJy ; 
germs  two,  styles  tw^  stigma  common  to  both;  pericai-pium  a  large,  oblonT, 
•smooth  vontricose,  foiucle,  pointed  at  the  extremity,  opening  leiigtrnvuys  ;  9ec3s 
numerous,  imbricate,  crowned  with  a  down  ;  receptacle  mcnibraniiceaus. 

-CUKRASSAVIC^.  CURACOA. 

Apocynum  erecium  folio  obloN/ro,  fiort  umhcUatOy  petalk  c^ecineis  r<f- 
frxis.     Sloane,  v.  1,-  p.  {?0(>,  t.  129,  f.  4,  5.     Krccia  foliis  ansrus- 
*        •  tis  vcitminntis  vtrrticilliter  ternatis^  fiorihus  umMlatis  ferminatrui^ 
*bus,     BDwne,  p.  183.     Blood Jioxcrr.     Barham,  p.  29. 

Le?ires  lanceolate,  smooth,  shining ;  stem  simple ;  umbels  erect,  solitarj",  la- 
teral. 

This  has  strong  and  doop  roots,  several  inches  long^  the  inside  white  and  woody, 
sending  out  latefalfibres.     The  stent  from  oiie  to  turcc  feet  high,  green,  round,  up- 
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right,  pubescent,  jointed,  millvy.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  rfcaisaated,  petioled, 
acute,  entire,  Siuooth  on  both  sides.  Flowers  in  umbels  ;  umbel lu le:;  termiqating^  or 
opposite  to  the  terminating  leaflet  in  pairs,  pedunclcd«  Involucre  none,  but  only  ^ 
few  subniated  leaflets.  Peduncle  tiie  length  of  the  leaves,  pedicels  shorter,  one  flow- 
ered.  Leaflvits  of  the  calyx  reflex  ;  nectaries  five,  round  the  middle  corpuscle,  ovate, 
car-cowled  obliquely  inwards,  uitn  a  little  born  froxa  the  Dectflorcous  base,  sabre  shaped,, 
bent  in  towards  the  genitals,  ta  the  middie  is  a  uuucate  corpuscle,  boUow^  at  tiie 
tip,  bluntlv  five«>cornered,  covered  wiib  five  scales  at  the  sides,  and  gaping  with  a» 
many  chinks.  Scales  hollowed  vvitiiin.  Oiands  five,  roundish,  black,  to  which  are 
fixed  above,  within  the  scales,  hairs  of  glan Jul  ferous  pedicels,  in  place  ef  gathers; 
these  glands  are  oblong,  pellucid,  panduril'orm,  ami  fided  with  prolific  moisture;., 
styles  two,  hid  within  the  column  ^  me  seeds  are  attached  to  the  receptacle,  fixed  at 
each  end  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  follicie,  b'mall,  covered  witli  an  aril,  lind  crowneil  witii 
aseshilc  pappds  of  long  dtky  down,  by  width  they  are  fixed  in  a  squammose  manner, 
and  which  serves  for  their  di^pe^^i•)n.  Tne  ciroilais  of  a  saffron  colour,  the  nectaries 
brijiht  yellow,  and  the  umbels  bein^r  midcrateiy  laru^e,  give  them  a  beautiful  appear* 
ance.  It  grows  very  common  almost  every  wnere  in  Jamaica,  anii  is  called  red  head  by 
the  negroes.  Browne  observes,  that  io  the  cooler  inland  padturca  \hc  flowers  are*, 
changed  to  white,  which  variety  is  frequently  to  be  secOi 

Barham  calls  this  plant  bldod-flo^ver,  and  says,  **  7t  is  so  called  ivom  its  stopping 
bleeding  when  all  other  remedies  have  fiuied  ;  an  J  is  so  well  known  in  J<imaica  that  it 
lieedeth  no  particular  description.  I  knew  a  gentleman  that  had  such  a  fiux  of  biood,^ 
by  the  piles  or  heynorrhoids^  that  there  \nu»  no  stopping  it,  be  himself,  and  all  'bis 
friends,  despairing  of  his  life.  At  last,  he  was  aJvioed  to  tuis  flower,  wiiich  was  im- 
mediately got  (for  they  grow  almost  everywhere)^  and  bruiseil,  and  pressed  out  the 
juice,  auil  was  given  with  a  syringe  ;  by  which  he  was  perfectly  cured.  I  had  a  patient 
that  had  a  virulent  gonorrhea,  and  after  1  had  carried  o(F  the  viridence,  and  betran  to 
use  balsanucs  and  restringents,  I  tonnd  it  would  not  stop,  ^nd  all  the  medicines  I  could 
think  of  were  to  no  purpose  fbr  above  twelve  months.  At  last  he  took  a  decoction  of 
the  fljwcrs,  leaves,  and  Malk,  of  this  plant,  twice  a-day,  for  five  or  six  days,  and  it 
,  made  him  perfectly  firm ;  and  some  years  alter  he  told  me,  that  he  never  had  the  least 
Svmptom  of  a  gleet,  or  any  other  illness  attended  him  in  those  parts.  Lately,  an  an- 
t^ient  gentleman  consulted  me,  who  had  a  gleet  upon  him  many  years,  which  he  ap- 
prohcndovl  was  pure  weakness  of  the  vessels,  for  he  was  very  well  in  all  other  respects : 
I  advised  Lim  to  make  a  tea  of  the  dried  flowers,  and  drin]i  of  it  in  the  room  of  other 
tci!,  and  at  the  same*  hours,  for  a  month ;  -in  v\hich  time,  he  told  me,  it  made  bim  per«- 
fectly  well,  and  said  it  was.  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  believed,  if  a  man  could  make 
it  known  in  Europe,  lie  would  get  an  estate  by  it.  I  have  known  many  old  gleets  cured 
by  it ;  and  I  question  not  hut  it  may  be  as  useful  to  women,  for  tixejluor  albus,,  and-- 
other  excessive  discharges." — Uarham^  y.  22» 

The  following  case,  which  remarknbly  points  out  the  st}T>ticTirt\ies  of  this  p'ant,  is 
talien  from  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Antaony  Robinson,,  who  made  many  ingenious  obser- 
vations on  the  natural  subjects  of  this  island,  about  the  miJdie  of  the  last  centur}' :  and 
whose  untimely  death,  before  his  manuscripts  were  prop^jrly  arrange^!,  was  a  great  loss 
to  science,  and  to  this  island ;  for  it  is  evident,  i'rom  the  specimens  of  his  labours  still 
preserved,  that  he  was*  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  possessed  of  uncoouuou  talent;*  for  in- 
'4ustrious  research  and  jus^  discrimixution;  ^'  Mr* 
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"  Mr.  Thomas  Nicol,  a  practitioner  in  physic,  informed  me,  uj^on  mv  telling  him 
^f  the  styptic  virtues  of  the  pseiido  ipecacuanha,  which  Barham  calls  fJood-flower : 
,tl\at  a  mule  had  hy  sofne  accident  been  wounded  in  tiie  thigh,  from  which  a*  violent 
haemorrhage  of  blood  issued,  which,  after  the  ineffectual  appucation  of  ail  the  styptics 
•m  his  shop,  was  stopped  instantaneously  by  a  negro  applying  a  handful  of  the  bruised 
Iblossoms  and  leaves  of  this  plant.  Another  time,  by  the  use  of  the  same  plant,  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  he  saw  a  jack  ass,  with  a  large  ulcerated  wound,  full  of  maggots, 
cured  effectually;  for  it  immediately  killed  the  maggots,  and  then  cleansing  the  wound 
Jhealed  it.'* 

The  juice  of  this  plant,  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar,  has  been  observed  to  kill  and 
brin^  away  worms  wonderfully,  even  when  most'otiier  v<>rniifuges  have  failed;  it  is 
jgiven  to- children  from  a  tea  to  a  common  spoonful.  Tlic  root  dried  and  reduced  u> 
p  )vJer,  is  frequently  used  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people  as  a  vomit,  the  dose  from  one 
.to  two  scruples.  To  wedven  the  operation  of  the  root,  it  may  be  gently  infused  in 
warm  water,  which,  poured  off,  is  mildly  purgative  ;  and  the  root  being  afterwarda 
dried  and  pulverised,  will  form  a  more  suitable  and  lenient  cathartic  for  infirm  or  deli- 
cate habits. — Browne  and  Long.  Many  commend  the  juice  of  the  wild  ipecacuanha  aa 
an  antidote  to  worms.  It  operates  with  violence,  both  up  and  down,  and  I  have  known 
it  sometimes  do  wonders.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  and  tender  stalks,  from  one  to  three 
•,tea  spoonfuls  for  a  dose. — Grainger,  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  often  given  to  persona 
'afflicted  vvith  worms,  from  a  tea  spoonful  to  an  ounce,  for  a  dose,  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach. In  this  way  1  can  vouch  for  its  powerful  and  salutary  effect.  When  given  in 
large  doses  it  acts  as  a  mild  emetic  or  purgative ;  and  in  worm  fevers  also  as  a  diapho-* 
retic  and  diuretic^  Th.us,  whilst  it  expels  worms,  it  brings  about  a  crisis.  The  roots 
are  white  and  woody.  When  given  in  powder,  as  a  vomit,  they  act  as  an  emetic  ;  but 
this  is  a  dangerous  practice. — Wright.  Dr.  Dancer,  in  his  Medical  Assistant,  pago 
379,  second  edicioo,  recommeiids  the  expressed  juice  to  be  injected  as  a  cljiter  ij) 
bleeding  pil^«  - 

See  Swallow- WORT* 
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BASTARD  LOCUS  TREE.  CLETHRA. 

Cl.  10,  OR.  \. — Decandria  monogynm.        N«T.  or. — Bicornes. 

This  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  to  close  or 
/shut  up« 

Gen.  char.— Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianthium,  five-parted ;  corolla  five  oblcmg  pe- 
tals ;  stamina  ten  filaments  subulate,  antherae  coraate  erect.;-  gj^nn  small,  round- 
ish ;  style  filiform,  stigma  trifid ;  the  pericarpium  is  a  roundish  capsule,  three-t 
w*/  «el|.(vl;  three^va^fed ;  $tteds  «nffular.    Tbere^ia  oaly  one  species,  a  native  of  Ja- 
taaica,  the  tinus  occidentalis  ot  Linm  a  ,  bqt  tnmsferredto  dm  genus  by  Swartz* 

* 

TmiTOMA.  TINUS  LEAVED 

Saccifera  arhor  cafyeulaftt-fains  laurinis^  fructu  racemoso  eseulenfo 
'        sithrotimdo  7novopvreno  pallida  lufeo.     Sioane,  v.  2,  p  86,  t  198, 
-    *•    •  ••    f.^;  ^Arbtrrfa^^fimsMongo^inatis^dteimiSf'Superncglab 
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ius  stib'villosis  ei  nervosis ;  spicis  ranmis^  termttialibus.  Browne, 
p.  21-^,  t.  21,  f.  I. 

Leaves  oblong  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  hoary  underneath  j  racemes  pftniciect^ 
spike- shaped,  tonientose. 

Sloane  calls  this  the  hasiard'locus  tree^  and  says  it  has  a  very  thick  trunk,  covered 
willi  a- smooth  clay  coloured  bark*,  hj.ving  branches  equally  spread  round  aocjut  it,  wiiich 
towards  their  encis  are  beset  witli  leaves,  five  inches  long,  au.l  half  as  broad.  The  fruit 
comes  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  being  a  stalk  or  string,  on  which  grow  several  greea 
rouu'lisii  berries.  The  puip  is  sweet,  white,  niei^iiv,  inciuuii.g  ahard  brownish  black 
stone.  The  berries  are  ripe  in  August,  whcu  they  fall  oiVthe  trees,,  uadcr  v\hicn  lliey 
are  gathered  and  eaten^  and  thuugiit  a  pleasant  desert. — SiuantL. 

Browne  calls  it  the  Volkamiria^  with  oblong  leaves,  and  say*:,  this  shrubby  tree  is 
very  common  in  Sixteen  Miie  Waik,  and  rises  geueraUy  to  tiie  i*ei^ht  of  twelve  or  lour- 
teen  feet.  It  seems  to  have  a  near  resemblaate  to  tae  locus. berry  tree,  (see  Barbadoes 
cherry,, p.  -50,)  but  it  is  really  very  different,  for  the  parts  and  disposition  of  the  how- 
ers  are  entirely  peculiar.  The  fiiaujents  rise  from  the  bottom  of  tnc  tiv^wer,  just  about 
the  germen,  and  are  not  so  long  as  either  the  petals  or  tiie  cup.  I'he  liowcr  t(  ps  iire 
rather  so  many  bunches  composed  of  simple  spikes,  rising  gradually  oiie  above  anotuer  ; 
but  each  of  the  fli)wers  are  supported  by  a  subuiated  stipuia,  or  car,  while  young. 

We  have  called  this  tree  by  the  name  of  Volkameha,  to  perpetuate  liie  uicUiory  of 
that  f amo  us  botanist. — Browne. ' 

Bastard  Mahogany — See  Mahogany^ 
Bastard  Mammee — Ste  SANCTij^  MaRu. 


BASTARD  MANCHIONEEL.  CAMERARLt. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandria monogyn'a.        Nat.  OR. — Coniorta. 

So  named  by  Plumier,  in  honour  of  Joachim- Camerariu^,  a  phy&ician  and  botanist  of 
l^uremberg. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  five  cleft;  corolla  monopetalous,  funnel  form,  border  five- 
parted;  stamina  very  small,  anthers  converging  ;  the  pi:>tiiium  iias  two  germens, 
with  lateral  appendages ;  styles  hardly  any,  stigmas  obscure  ;  tuc  pencarpium  lias 
two  follicles,  horizontally  reflected;  seeds  numerous,  ovate,  and  inserted  on  liae 
larger  ovate  membrane  at  the  base,  imbricate.  There  are  two  species,  liodi  nativei 
of  Jamaica. 

1.  latifolia.       broad- leaved. 

Arborea  foliis  cvato  acuminatis  nitidis  rigidis^  T€fi€cientHnUf  foUiculii 
alatis.    Browne,  p.  182i 

Leaves  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends,  transversely  striated. 

The  branchlets  of  this  tree  are  mostly  forked,  or  in  two  divisions.    The  leaves  axe 

quite  entire,  very  shining,  rather  rigid,  petioled,  opposite,  numeroui,  somewhat  re« 

.sembling  those  of  myrtle  :  peduncles  one  or  many  flowered^  siexuler^  long,  axiilar>v 
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or  from  the  forks  of  the  bmnchlets.  Flowers  small,  white ;  follicles  brown,  bivalve  in 
their  structure,  but  not  opening.  Browne  says  it  is  frequent  in  tiie  parishes  of  West- 
pioriand  and  Sc  James,  and  grows  commonly  to  tlie  height  of  twenty-nine  feet  or  more, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  good  timber  wood,  but  is  full  of  an  acrid  milky  juice. 


•     •    2.  AXGUSTIFOUA. 


SMALL-LEAVED. 


LeaTes  linear. 


The  stem  of  this  is  irregularly  branching.  Leaves  opposite,  quite  entire,  the  middle 
nerve  running  down  ;  they  have  two  ribs  running  longitudinally.  It  grows  only  about 
eit^ht  feet  high,  and  the  flower  and  fruit  are  also  much  smaller  than  the  first  species. — * 
The  fi jwers  are  produced  §catteringly  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  it  also  abounds 
with  a  milky  acnd  juice.     Both  plants  may  be  propagated  from  seeds. 


BASTARD  MUSTARD. 


CLEOME. 


Ci..  15,  on.  Q.-'-^Tetradynamia  siliquosa.^       Nat.  OR.-r-PM/flwiw^^r. 

This  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  to  close  or  shut  up. 

-  GeK.  ciur. — Calyx  four-leaved,  very  small,  spreading,  the  lower  leaflet  gaping 
more  than  the  rest ;  corolla  four-petalied  ;  nectareous  glands  three,  roundish,  at 
«ach  division,  except  one  at  the  calyx ;  stamina  subulate, -declining  ;  ,n'^thers  la- 
teral, descending  ;  style  simple;  germen  oblong  ;  stigmas  thickish  ;  pericarpium 
a  long  siliqiie  cylindric,  one-celled,  two-valved ;  seeds  many,  rounc.isn.    There 

r       are  four  known  j^pecies,  natives  of  this  island. 

1.  SPINOS^U  THORNY. 

Sinapistriim  JEgyftium  heptaphyllumy  ftorc  carneoj  majus  spinosum. 
Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  194.  Assurgens  ramosum  et  spinosum,  htptaphyU 
htm  ;  spica  multiplicifoliolato.     Browne,  p.  273. 

Flowers  six  stamened  ;  le&ves  in  seven's  and  five's;  stem  thorny. 

"The  root  of  this  plant  is  deep,  large,  white,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  by  several 
-smaller.  The  stalk  is  very  strong,  round,  hairy,  and  green,  rising  to  aboiit  four  or 
five  feet  hi-rh,  spreading  branches  on  every  side,  having  fingered  leaves  standing  on 
long  foot-^alks.  The  leaf  is  divided  generally  into  seven  parts  or  fingers  ;  thev  are 
viscid  or  clammy,  will  seem  to  stick  to  the  hand  when  you  squeeze  them,  and  have  aninli^ 
dis-ci;rreeable  smell  The  stalks  and  branches  have  short,  green,  strong,  straight 
pricfeles.  The  flowers  come  out  on  every  side  of  the  tops  of  the  branches  !  "^Phey  arfe 
each  maJe  up  of  four  long  petals  of  white  colour,  with  some  purple  thrums  or  stamina. 
The  poJs  are  small,  round,  and  of  pale-greeu  colour,  inclosing  a  great  many  very 
small  brown  seeds. — Bar  ham  j  /?.  108. 
•  ^Browne<;aIls  this  the  prickly  branched  smnhy  and  says  it  thrives  best  in  a  dry  soiL 

2.  PROCUMBENS.     PROCUMBENT. 

• 

Leucoium  Ivtieumj  she  kdri  minimum  polygalce  facie.  Sloane,  v.  I, 
p.  193,  t.  123,  f.  1.  Erecta  herbacea^Joliis  oblongisy  Jioribiis  soU^ 
tar  lis.     Browne,  p.  27:5. 
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FIdwcrs  six  stamened  $  kares  simple,  lanceolate,  pettok^d;  stenfs.flroeuaibe'kit.^ 

Tlie  stem  is  herbaceous,  six  inches  high.     Leaws  alternate,  small,  acute,  smooth; 
the  rtower  is  yello^v,  turning  to  oran^re  or  recL     BarhamcalU  this  wdU-H^'Uii$r,     It  has  sL 
lafi^e  ron,  tiie  leaves  like  e.Mivirjn  milkwort.     Browne  calUit  'the  smati  sai^imna  fnu9^ 
tardy  wnicU  grows  vvilJ  in  every  pciit  of  the  island,  aiul  llowcr^^ia  Nuvcmber, 

2.  PENTAPfiyiX.V  riVE  LEAVEIX 

Shxapistrum  indkiarh pcntaphyllunij^orc  earner  mhrvPy  ncn  spinosvm. 
Sioane,  v.   1,  p.   194.     Pioauhbens  jtaUaj.kj/ilum,   splca  langwr^ 
tennijuilL     Browne,,  p.  273. 

Flowers  gynandrous ;  leaves  qui nate  ;  stem  unarme '• . 

The  erect  ti-ifaliated  sattibo  isa  small  giant,,  found  growing  in  tuft^upoo  the  grotmcTy 
and  seldom  runs  above  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length;  it  is,  iiowever.  more  succulent 
tiian  either  of  the  others,  anXgcuerally  looked  upon  as  a  very  wlioiesooie  green  ;  but. 
it  lias  a  bitterish  taste,  and  requires  long  boiling,  and  the  water's  being  irequently 
shifted,  to  render  it  palateable.  It  is  deemed  a  preservative  against  the  drv-behy-ache ; 
and,  doubtless,  claims  a  precedency^  if  any  grjeea.cau.hte  said. to  be  effectual  that  way. 


■•^i 


Under  the  name  c^yers  this  .plant  is  described  a8  fallows,  in  Hughes's  Historjr  of  Bar^- 
badoes.:  ^^  This  shrubby  plant  hath  several  whitish  roots,  smelhng  not  unlike  a  niddish. 
The  main  stalk,  which  isof  a  purplish-colour,  branches  very  mucb  rear  the  ground: 
from  the  several  side  branches  issue  a  gceat  many  footstalks,  whose,  respective  tops  from . 
one  common  centre  sustain  seven  sharp  pointed  leaves,  being  almost  equally  sharp  near, 
tlieir  common  footstalk,  where  tiiey  all  join  ;  at  which  juncture  there  is  a  yellowish 
spot     Tqe  flower  very  much  resembles  that  of  a  garlic  pear  tree,,  consisting  of  four, 
small  spoonhke  petals.     From  the  centre  of  these  rises  a  dark  coloured ,  pistil,  from 
whose  si  Jes,  somewhat  higlier,  issue  six  pnrplish  stamina,  tipped  with  browa  apices  ; 
the  pistil  in  the  mi  idle  still  continning  larger  than  the  stamina,  bearing.  upoD.it  the 
rudimvirt  of  the  future  pod,  which,,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  flattisii  sliape,  of  about  six^ 
inches  long,  inclosing  a  great  manv  small  seeds.     The  juice  of  this  plant,  mixed  with 
sweet  oU,.is  looked  upon  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the.  pain  in  the  ear,  if  pouxed> 
into  it  warm.'* — Hiighai*  Harbado^iSy  />,  210. 

In  coniVrmation  of  the  above  virtue  in  this  plant,  t£  caring  pains  in  the  ear,  Dr.  A* 
Kobinson,  in  his  manuscript,  states  as  tbliows  :  *^  A  gentleman  of  St.  Elizabeth's  in- 
formed me,  that  for  some  yeass  he  bad  been,  at  times  afflicted  with  violent  pains  in  hia 
left  ear,,  so  that  at  last  he  could  hardly  hear  on  that  side  ;  he  had  Tittle  or  no  wax  at  any 
time  in  it,  and-  sometimes  felt  such  an  uneasy  sensation,  as  one  perceives  when  a  tieac. 
or  other  small  insect  gets  into  ones  ear;,  that,  a  few  days  before  be  saw.  me,,  he  liad 
pulled  aUving  insect  oHt  of.it.  He  said,  when  the  pain  was  most  raging  he  had,  bv 
the  advice  of  a  negro  woman,  taken  a  leaf  of  the  cieome  iertia  precwnbens  pentaphyt^^ 
lumyiCc.  of  Browne)  and,  upon  squeezing  a  few  drops  of  it'into  his  ear^  hehadbeecx^ 
instantaneously  reiieved  from  the  pain.'' 

4.  POLYGAMA.  POI.YGAMT. 

Sinapistrvm  Indicum  Inphyllum  flffi^e  carn6o  fim  ipimsum. .  flioane^ 
V.  1,  p.  194-,  t.  124,  f.  1.  Erectum  triphjillum^  ftorilms  ^alifynf^s 
4Uar^ius^    Browne^  p.  273,.  *Qaft, 


Manx»  HORTU'S    JAMAICE^Sia  «« 

Thk  grows  chiefly  in  moist  bottoms^  it  is-  pretty  sinaple^  and  a^Idom  rises  above  r 
tireiity  or  t\yenty*five  ix^hes^^^Ar^wue. 

This  halh  a  root  four  or  five  inches  long,  sfloalVandwhite^^  with  lateral  iibres  drawing 
its  iKmnshment ;  the  stalk  U  round,  ^reen^  uprisj^it,  about  two.  teet  loi>g,  without  any 
branches^  faaniig  leaves  thinly  placed  ttiereoDj  ^vitbotttaay  oraer,  standiDg  three  al^ 
waystDgetber9..on  anincA  foofotalK  about  aa  inchaiad  a  half  long  and  half  an  inch 
brcmin  tha  middle ;  at  the  top  of  ttie  statkis  a  spike  of  tetrapetalous  flowens  mixed 
with  piirple,  like  jkbe  other  sons ;  after  which  follows  a  three-^inch  long  pod^  souiUy 
a3andt  g^^^  'ike  the  other.    The  wDole*  plant  is  balsauuc  and  vulnerary :    i  havoL- 
teen  the  very  leaves-appkied  to  sores>  acKl  they  waold  heal  thenv;  they  give  ease  in  the 
Bt ;  boiled  ia  oil,  reme-.ly  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  the  leprosy.    The  leaves^ 
oiled  or  decocted  in  water,  expel  poison,  [Jrovoke  appetite,  comfort  the  stomachy, 
cause  oxpectoratioriyj  and  expel  windk .  Txie  juice,  witn  oil,  helps  deafness,  dropped 
into  the  ear.     The  leavos,  beaten  and  applied  to  the  head,  cure  its  aching  from  cold.«-» 
These  grow  in  groat,  plenty  in  ail  or  most  parts  of  America,  even  in  the  worst  and  poor^-i 
€lst  grounds,  in  yards,. sides 4>f  the  highways,  and. streets,  without  plaotiog  or^cuiti^ 
wiiog.— -flarAtfw,  p.lOS.:  • 

Bastard  Nicaragua — Sie  Brasiletto»^ 
Bastard  Nutmeg — Se^  Nutmeg. 
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BASTARD  PLANTAIN.  MELICONIA. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1  "-^Pentandr  a  monogyriia.        Nat.  OK.-^Scitamiwa., 

This  name  b  derived  from:that  of  the  ceiehrated  mountain  in  Boeotia,..  sacsed  tty  the^ 
muses. 

Gen.  crar. — Calyx.  Spatbes  common  «ftd  partial,  alternate,. distinct,,. with  henna* 
phrodite  flowers ;.  there  is  no  perianth ;.  the  corolla  has  three  petals,,  oblong,  cban« 
nelled,  ereci,  acute,,  equal ;  nectary  two-leaved,  on  leaflets  neariy  equal  to  the. 
petals,  the  other  very  snort,- chaQnelled,  hooked,  opposite;- the  stamina  are  five 
or  six  filaments,,  with  long  erect  anthers ;;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  qfAong  germeo^ 
short  style,  and  a  long,.* slender,  .cunred,  stigma,  with  a  terminating  head;  tha 

fiericarpiam  is.ao  oblong,  trumaute.  three-^iJed,  three-celled,  capsule;  seeds so« 
itarvv  oblong.  ,  This  genus,  is  distfugui^ihed  from  musa  by  a  tricoccous  capsule^ 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  shouki  not  be  transferred  to  the  class  hezandria.^, 
There  are  two  species  natives  of  Jamiuca. 

1.  mHAi. 

ttusa  hum^tidr  folii$  minor ihus  nigricaniihus^  fimehit  minfmo^  ereci0^ 
Sloane,.  V.  9,  p.  147.  Spadice  erecto^  spaiAis  rigidii  amphxan/UMM 
4i$tichi  et  altemaiim.    Browne,  p.  364* 

fysstes  and  apadix.  mdical vspalhsift  distich,  cordate  ;  nectary  ventrioose^  bifid  atfe 
the  tip. 

This  in  every  respect  is  of  a  much  smaller  growdi  dian  the  plantain  or  banana  tree«. 
iut  shoots  genoraUy  to  the  ^leight  of  tea  or  twelve  b6U    The  ieavet  are  oUong,  nar^ 
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10  houtus  jamaicensis.  imta«h 

rou'er  a|  both. ends,  entire,  marked  Tvitli  parallcllines,  erect,  thick,  and  reiy smtoth  ; 
petioles  the  lenrrth  of  the  leaves,  or  more,  round,  tiiiok,  cbanDelied  above ;  <cape  up*^ 
right,  the  lengtu  of  the  petioles,  round, -thick,  smootii ;  the  sp&dix  simple,  upright. 
The  coiiimon  spathes  sewtr^l,  (eight  to  tcu)  rigid,* cordate,  Vmbracing^  erect,  spread- 
ing, acuminate,  distich,  yeilowish,  yellowish  green  below,  and  purple.in  their  upper. 
brims.     Flowers  in  bundles,  concealed  within  each  apatiie  ;  partial  spathes  memhniDa<«t 
ceousy.whitiiih,  the  length  of  the-flowora,  which  are  distinct,  subses^ilc,'  paiex)rgrecn«' 
i^b  yellow.     Corolla  coheriug.to  the  base,  unequal,  .curved  and  recucved,  as  iti^ere. 
two-ii-joped  :  the  two  upper  petals  ianceolaie,  acute,  a  liule  reflex  »t  (he  tip,  beloiv** 
^le  middle  converging,  and  towards  the  base  coaiescent  with  the  lower  petal,  whitbh; 
at  the  base  :  lower  petal  sciiccely  lon^r  than  the  upper  ones,  lanceoiau.*^  concaie,  a- 
little  recurved^  entireandacuminateatthe  tip,  with  it«  base  enibxaciDgUhe  noctary^ 
l^ehind  ;  the  nectary  is  two-leaved,  inclosing  the  fiiament:,  and  filled  with  nectatreoius; 
juice  at  the  base  ;  the  leaflet.in  front  is  very  minute,  lanceolate,  aoid  iastened  to  the. 
auterior  petal  of  the  corolla.  ' 

■*■  ■»■■ 
•  This  beautiful  plant  grows  wild  in  most  of  thevcooler*  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and 
^hrU'cs  very  lu«uriasitly  hi  every  rich  and  well-shaded  gully  among  ^the  vvo^xls.  In  itii 
gro^vth  and  leaves  it  perfectly  resembles  tlie  plantain  and  banana,  but  differs  very 
wi  lely  from  tlieni  in  the. more  essential  parts.  In  the  blossfjms  of  tiiis  plant  we  find 
iive  perfect  filaments  shouting fr^^m  the  bottom  of  the  real  fl  jwar  leaf,  and  one  imper- 
fect filament  from  the  nectarium  ;  but,  in  the  other?,  it  is  quite  contrary,  tor  five  of 
the  filaments  are  iiti perfect,  and  the  oniy.one  tliat  is  otherwise  rises  from  the  lu^ciarium. 
Bvo-xne, — ^The  seeds  of  the  bastard  plantain  are  greedily  devoured  by  hogs. 

The  stem  or  body  of  this,plaiH:»i.-5  son^ewliat  smaller,  but  equally  succulent,  with  the 
plantain.  T  have  see n^  in  this  island,  very  large  tracts  of  lauc,  which  once  were  cop- 
stdemble  sugar^pfentations,  but,  in  length  of  time,  became  so  exhausted,  as  not  to 
make  any  proportionate  return  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  them,  and  have  therefore 
been  throivh  up  and. deserted.  Where  thishas  happened  from  a  change  of  seasons, 
and  the  want  of  showers,  the  disaster  is  incurable  ;  ana  such  land  cannv)t  be  restored  co 
fertility,  except  by  the  return  of  favourable  weather,  or  l>y  .artificial  watprings ;  tho 
first  is  acarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  tlie  second  is  not  always  practicable.  But  there  arc 
Qd>er  lands,  which  have  been  worn  ont  with  incessant  cultivation,  and  not  so  destiiute 
of  showers.  In  many  places,  it  is  usual  to  lot  them  liefallow  for  two  or  three  years, 
Reglectiiig.what  is  absolutely  requisite  during 'this  interval  of  time;  jwhich  is  to  hoe- 
plough  them,  once  a  year  at  least,  before  the  weed^. seed  and  ripen  ;  so  that  the  rains 
and  dewsikliing  upon  them,  have  only  assisted  the  growth  and  multiplication  ol^weeds 
in  such  manner  that  they  cannot  afterwards  be  exterminated.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  water  (n.ore  particularly  rain)  is  the  principal  support  and  pahuliuH  of  all 
vegetables.  In  their  state  of  dissolution,  the  more  rarined  particles  of  the  fluid  they 
have  imbibed  re-ascend  into  the  atmosphere ;  but  much  of  the  remainder  becomes 
earth,  afibrdingasolid  and  actual  sustentation  arid  addition  to  the  surface  on  which  it 
falls.  For  this  reason,  probably,  in  the  modern,  improved  state  of  husbaudry  in  Eng- 
land, tu'.nips  are  applied  as  an  e,\cejient  manure  for  ii^ipoverished  lands.  -  In  Jimaica, 
the  same  root  is  not  eqiialiy  fit  for  tlie  purpose,  because  it  does  not  growj  heue  to  an/ 
considerable  bulk,  nor  is  it  so  succulent  as  in  England.     I  would  propose,  therefone, 

io  substitute  in  its  room  tiie  wild  plantain  U'oc,  wherever  ic  can  be  brought  to  erow. — - 
'  '  ..A  ....  o      ^     ,«K    ^^^ 
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OBASTAiiD  H  OUT  US    J  ARIA  I'C  EN  SIS.  7t 

'*rhis  plant  is,  in  tnith,  a  vesjetal^le  syphon,  full  of  water ;  and  as  it  never  fnrctifies,  so 
it  probably  cannot  exhaust  any  soil.  A  M'alk  of  these  suckers  txiight  be  piuhted  on  un« 
•poverished  land  in  a  seasonable  year,  a^ui  suffered  to  stand  for  three  years  ;  and  the 
•irround  hoed  only  till  the  plants <ippear  to  have  stritcl:  ruot^  ami  to  rise  wiih  vigour.—' 
In  the  third  year  they  might  be  cut  down,  an  1  left  to  rot  upon  the  sur^ce.  To  bup- 
port  them  in  the  early  part  of  their  growth^  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds  about  them.  Hoeing  performs  this,  and  loosens  the  earth  ;  which  facilitates  tlie 
penetration  of  rains  and  dews  through  the  surface.  When  ttiey  are  tolei'ably  weii 
grown,  their  broad  expanding  leaveswiH  shacie  and  cool  the  ground  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  preserve  it  always  moist  and  open,  and  suppress  the  ascent  of  w^eds  ;  from  this 
period,  therefore,  hoeing  wilt  not  l>e  do  necessary.  1  should  not  recommend  the  fruit 
bearing  plantain  for  this  design,  as  it  certainly  e:aiausts  laiid  very  much,*  and  therefore' 
would  add  to  the  evil,,  insteacf  of  removing  it. 

The  stenis  or  trunks  of  any  of  these  sp  cies,  cut  in  long  junks,  are  the  best  provi* 
sion  that  can  be  laid  aboard  the  homeward  bound  ships,  far  support  of  Uie  live  btock. 
Sheep,  goats,  rattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  are  all  fond  of  it;  and,  as  the  stems  pre- 
serve their  succulence  for^i  long  space  of  time)  the  stock  fed  with  it  require  little  or 
no  water.  F:)r  the  smaller  animals  the  juiikj  are  chopped  inU)  small  pieces.  They  ar^ 
stowed  behind  the  mizea  chains,  where  they  do  not  in  the  least  incumber  the  ship.—* 
ioug,  p.  784. .  1 

2.  PSITTACORU^T. 

f 

Leaves  on  the  stem  rounded  at  the  base,  spadix  terminating,  flexuose,  spatbes 
lanceolate,  nectarj*  lanceolate,  concave,  entire. 

This  plant  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  canna^  and  grows^^to  the  height  of  eight  feet, 
with  a  simple  sinooui  stem.  Leuives  ovate-iuuceoiate,  entire,  acute,  very  t^mooth, 
(narked  with  p^raLei  nerves ;  petioles  sheathu^g,  smooth  ;  spadix  siuipie  \  sp<*taa0 
.fewer  (f>ur  to  mx),  alternate,  vli.-,ucn,  ^somewUct  rwiujLc,  dixaricateii,  two  inches  ion<», 
sheathed  ot  the  base^  acutts  coioured  blooa-reu,  .mauy  tiowcred  :  tiowers  peUiceiled, 
crowdcvi,  upright,  au  inch  long,  fcivoiis,  .on  rounU  pcuuuclcs,  haif  au  luca  long  ;  rCO« 
rolla  three-sided,. two  upptr  pttals  en?ct,  linear,  acute,  keeled,  converging,  giued 
^to  the  nectary,  the  uppermost  oni\  trifi  J  ;  tlie  lower  petal  embracing  the  upper  petals 
and  nectary. at  thebase,_a  little  wivlcr,  keeleJ>  veutricose,  brownish  green  at  the  top  : 
hi  ixier  leaf  of  the  nectary  the  length  of  the  petcds,  lanceolate,  concave,  a  httie  curved 
inwards,  acuminate,  entire,  striated^  Jncludipg  tue  i>tamensi  front  leaf  many  timet 
smaller,  awl-shaped,  concave,  inserted  at  the  ba^e  into  tue  lower  petal  \  filaments  five» 
included  wiiLin  the  faander  leaf  of  the  nectary,  fireeattne  bAse-;..aQUieni  linear,  two- 
celle  !,  white;  germ  three-sided,  truncate;  style  slightly  three*  sided,  fihtbrm;  6tig<« 
ma,  blunt,  three-si  led,  bent  in,  pub^cenC*;  fruit  tiiree-'Cornered,  truncate-aepress* 
e4,  scarlet  at  top.  Swxirtz  saya  it  i$  a  native  of  thii»  island,  iu  wet  pait^  of  tiic  woods^ 
on  the  highest  mountains. 


BASTARD  SAFFRON.  CARTHAMUS. 

Cl.  19,  OR.  1. — Syngenesia  polygamia  aqualis,  .    ,  Nat.  o|t. — Compositct. 
This  generic  aanie  is  derived  iiom  a  Gre^k  wc^rd,  ^goifying  topiurge* 

Gek* 


72  HORTUS    JAJJAICENSia  «astaii» 

Gex.  xmAn:-^-^CdYK'OviaiCj  inbricatcd  whh  scales,  dose  below,  emd  a«gaiente1 
with  suh-ovatciifotiaeeous  appendices  at  top ;  coniUa  compcmnd  ;  tAamina  capilla- 
ry ;  -anthers  ryiindric;  germeit  very  short ;  style  longer  than  U)e  stamens ;  stigu^ 
sitisnie  ;  sc^^us  soiitar}\     There  are  ten^ species,  oueof  .which  has  beeu  cultivated 
.  iu  Jumaica. 

IINCTORIUS.  DVINO. 

Follis  sessiUhxis^    denticulalls^    oblongisy   obtusU;    eaute  ossurgeAii^ 
smmnitatcm  versus  ramosa^    Browne,  jp.  3 14. 

Leaves  ovate  entire,  serrate-acoleate. 

Tliis  plant  rises  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
branches.  Tire  flowers  grow  single  at  the  extremity  of  the  bmncht's,  of  a  fine  saffron 
<rolotir.  Browne  says  this  plant  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  ttie  Spanish  Jews,  and 
that  it  was  cultivatecl  in  most  gardens  about  King<5ton,  where  the  florets  were  frequendyv 
iisci  in  broths  or  ragous.  '  It  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  other  warm  parts^  of  Asia, 
and  is  propagated  from  seeds. 

Tills  plant  is  wcil -worthy  of  cultivation  for  its  many  virtues  ;  the  florets  dried  givie 
an  agreeable  colour  to  several  culinary  prepirations,  and  are  used  as  an  article  of  dve- 
iiii^anU  painting ;  for  wliich  pufposiis  great  quantities  arc  annually  imported  inta  Eng- 
land from  the  Levairt. 


.    That  which  grows  in  America  comes  far  short  in  goodness  to  that- in  England.     Hers 

also  grow  in  great  plenty  the  i*/ii:/r5,  sivc  carthamiis  salivus^  ^xld  cniais  perennis,-^^ 

The  flowers  of^ai'thamus  are  much  used  by  tlie  Spaniards  (who  call  them  bastard  saf- 

*froi.)  in  all  their  broths,  to  give  tliem  a  yellow  colour,  which  they  do  ;  they  are  also 

used  for  dying.    The  seed  is  what  is  chiefly  used  in  physic,  or  rather  the  kernel  with- 

in  the  seed,  which,  beaten  into  an  emulsion  with  Jioneyed  water,  or  with  the  broth  of 

a  pullet,  and  tstken  fasting,  opens  the  body,  and  purges  watery  and  phlegmatic  hu* 

*inour.s,  both  upwards  and  downwards^  the  seeds  do  the  same  clysterwaj^;  an  electuary 

orlohoch,  mad^  with* sugar  or  honey,  and  almonds  and  pine-kernels,  cleanses  thfe 

'  breast  ^nd4unG:s  ofphlegm  ;  a  drachm  of  the  dried  flowers  taken,  cures  the  jaundice ; 

the  confect,  called  aiacarthamum^  is  a  very  great  medicine  to  purge  choler  and  phlegm, 

«as  also  watery  humoors.    Parrots  delight  to  feed  upon  them.— ^ar^av;?,  p,  163. 


BASTARD  SEIWA.  €ORONILLA, 

This  name  is  a  dtoiinutive  from  corona,  :acrown ;  th4  flowers  crowning  the  bmicliea 
in  a  corymb. 

G£N.  CHAR. — Calyx  simple  ;  corolla pq>ilionace6iis  ;  stamina  diadelphotis  filflments, 
anthers  simple  ;  the  pistilium  has  an  oblong  ger men,  bristled  style,  small  stigma-; 
the  pericarpaum  is  a  long  legumenj  seeds  many*  This.i&an  exotic,  ^aad  two  sp€« 
cies  hav«  been  introduced,  possessing  no  remarkable  virtues. 

1.  VALENTINA.  VALENTINE, 

4Siirabb]^le8fleU-Dboot  nine';  sUptiles  suborbiculare; 
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This  plant  rises  three  or  four  feet  bighj  and  bears  its  flowers  on  long  foullary  pedun* 
deS|  in  close  bunches, 

2.  MINIMA.  SMALLEST, 

Under  shrubby,  procumbent ;  leaflets  nine  ovate  ;  stipule  opposite  to  the  leaf, 
emarginate  ;  legumes  angular,  knotty. 

This  has  erect  stems,  a  little  branched,  round,  smooth,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  woody  at  'bottom  only.  The  leaves  unequally  pinnate.  Calyx  yellowish.— 
Corolla  yellowy  peduncles  three  inches  long,  supporting  twenty  to  twenty-six  flowers. 
The  legumes  an  inch  long,  round,  deflected^  scarcely  contracted  between  the  seeds, 
terminated  by  the  ascending  style. 


BASTARD  SENSITIVE. 


^SCHYNOMENE. 


Cl.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphia  decandria.        Nat.  0'^,-—Papilioruxce^. 

Gen.  char. — Calvx  a  one-leafed,  bell-shaped,  bilabiate  perianthium,  upper  bifid, 
lower  three-toothed ;  corolla  papilionaceous^  banner  cordated  and  sub-ringent, 
the  wings  sub-ovate,  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  banner  ;  keel  lunate,  pointed,  the 
length  of  the  wings ;  filaments  single,  nine  cleft ;  anthers  small ;  the  pisttilum  has 
an  oblong  villous  columnar  germen ;  the  style  subulate  and  rising ;  stigma  simple, 
rather  obtuse;  the  pericarpium  is  a  long  compressed,  unilocular,  jointed  pod; 
seeds  solitary  between  the  joints,  kidney  shaped.  Only  one  species  is  a  native  of 
this  island  americana ;  three  otJiers  have,  however,  been  introduced,  natives  of 
Egypt  and  the  East  Indies,  tlie  grandi/lora,  sesban^  and  aquatka. 


1.  AMERICANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Hedysarum  caule  hirsutOj  mimosa  foliis  aldtisj  pinnis  acntis  minimis 
gramineis.  Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  186,  t.  118,  f.  3.  Procumbens^foliolif 
pinnatis  mimulisy  ramulis  tenuissimis.     Browne,  p.  295. 

Stem  herbaceous,  hispid;  joints  of  ^le  legumes  semi-cordate^  leaflets  acu« 
minate,  bractes  ciliate. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  many  places  of  Jamaica.  Stem  rarely  reaches  three 
fleet  in  length,  but  seldom  stands  upright ;  it  is  sub-divided,  round,  and  somewhat 
hirsute,  delicate  and  slender.  Branches  filiform,  patulous,  round,  streaked,  hirsute. 
The  hairs  are  ferugi  nous  at  the  base.  Leaves  pinnate,  alternate;  leaflets  sessile,  al- 
ternate, minute,  sickle  shaped,  serrulate,  three-nerved  beneath,  smooth  on  both  sides. 
Petioles  thicker  at  the  base,  round,  hirsute.  Stipules  sickle  shaped  sfcove  and  below 
the  petiole,  opposite,  acuminate,  somewhat  hirsute.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves, 
axillary,  solitary,  erect.  Flowers  pedicelled,  alternate,  whitish  or  brownish  yellow ; 
bractes  sessile,  ovate-acuminate,  serrate,  streaked,  hn"sttte  at'the  edge.  ^Calyx  upper 
lip  serrate  at  the  tip,  or  bluntlv  three-toothed,  pubescent  at  the  edge.  Corolla,  ban- 
ner streaked,  wings  obovate^  keel  ovate,  sickle- shaped,  uprlgrht,  bifid.  Legume  al* 
Tnost  upright,  pendulous,  margined,  wrinkled,  pubescent.. — Sw.  Oh.  184. 

The  branches  are  about  a  foot  long,  roundish,  filled  with  a  fungous  pith,  set  very 
<hick  on  the  outside  with  large  and  fierce  hairs,  or  small  prickles,  of  a  white  colour,  as 
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were  also  the  twigs  wliose  ends  were  set  with  alated  leaves,  whose  pxnn®  were  very 
small  stijrp,  or  p;>inte(l  at  the  end,  grassy  or  striated  like  grass  leaves,  and  numer9us# 
The  tlowers  come  oi4t  (i*  a  hairy  or  echinated  small. kaf,  ./^wyw/zm  ex  utricxdoy  being 
many,  standing  oa  the  ends  of  branched  footstalks  alternatively,  and  after  them  follow 
articulated  pods,  a  little  crooked,  hirsute,  or  rough,  like  a  half  moon.  I  found  it  in. 
the  inland  parts  of  tlie  inland." — Sloant. 

2.   OKANDIFLORA.  GREAT-FLOWERED. 

Stem  arborescent,,  flowers  very  large,  legumes  filiform. 

This  has  been  called  c/ioiseul  pea.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  grows  in  the 
botanic  garden  in  Liguanca.     It  rises  six  or  ei^ht  feet  high,  with  an  upnght  woody 
stem,  sending  out  I)ra:iches  spreading  a  little,  round,  pubescent.     The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, alternate,  scattered,  a  foot  long,  Jeaftets  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pairs.     Flowers 
pendulous,  white,  verv  lar'J.e.     Legume  two  feet  in  length,  linrar,  comi)ressed;  with 
a  membranaceous  isthmus  between  the  seeds,  which  are  roundisn.     The  seeds  are-r. 
agreeable  tq.  domestic  birds, 

3.  5ESBAK. 

Stem  herbaceous,  smooth ;  legumes  cylindric,  equal ;  leaflets  obtuse. 

This  is  a  native  of  E^ypt,  and  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Clarke  ;  it  has  woody  stemi 
and  branches,  garnished  with  smooth  leaves,  composed  of  many  blunt,  opposite,  pin^- 
I18DS.     The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  deep  yellow* colour,  and  come  out  from  the  axilsia*. 
long  spikes  hanging  down.    The  legumes  smooth  and  taper  pointed^  not  jointed. 

-4.  AQUATIC  A.  WATERY. 

This  is  also  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  called  the  swawppea  free ;  it  was  in« . 
troduced  by  Mr.  East,  as  well  as  a  new  specie^uby  Mr.  Wiles,  ail  of  which  are  enumer^^ 
ated  in  the  Hortus  Easteosis. 


i«" 


BAUM.  MELISSA: 

Cl.  14.  OR.  1. — Didj/namia  gymnosptrmta.        Nat.  or. — Verticillaf/e. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  bee,  from  the  fond-^ 
ness  of  bees  for  this  plant. 

• 

Gen.  char.^— The  calyx  is  arid,  flattish  above,  the  upper  lip -having  its  dents  nearly 
of  equal.height  ;•  corolla  upper  lip  arched  and  bifld,  the  under  one,  with  the  middle- 
lobe,  beart^haped  ;  stamina  awi •shaped  ;  anthers  small ;  germen  four  cleft;  no- 
pericarpium ;  seeds  four.    There  are  several  species,  natives  of  Europe ;  the  most. 
useful  ha&  been  introduced  : 

OFFICINALIS.  OFFICINAL. . 

Racemes  axillary^  whorled ;  pedicels  simple. 

It  has  fibrous  perennial  roots ;  many  upright,  square,  branchy,  annual  stalks ;  Tising*- 
two  or  three  feet  high ;  garnished  with  oblong,  indented,  opposite  leaves,  by  patrs^ 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad  ;  and  from  the  upper  axillas  verticillate 
clusters  of  small  white  flowers^  upon  single  footstalks*    There  is  also  a  kiad  withirarie** 
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^ated  leaves.  It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  of  the  lemon  kind  ;  and  a  weak,  roiighrsh,  aro- 
'matic  taste.  Bauni  is  appropriated  to  the  head,  stomach,  and  uterus  ;  and  in  all  dis- 
orders of  these  parts  is  said  to  do  extraordinary  senice.  The  present  practice,  how- 
ever, holds  it  in  no  great  esteem,  anH  ranks  it  among  the  weaker  corroborants.  It  is 
reputed  good  in  hypochondriac  and  hysteric  disorders  of  the  head  and  stoniacii,  and  by 
outward  applications,  to  ease  the  stinging  of  bees  and  wasps.  Infusions  of  the  Icavej* 
in  water  smell  agreeably  of  the  herb,  but  have  not  mu(!h  tiiste,  though,  on  being  in- 
spissated, they  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  bitterish  austere  extract.  Ti)o  green 
leaf  is  better  than  the  dry.  Infusions  of  baura  do  not,  like  other  aromatics,  offend  the 
head,  as  is  complained  of  from  sage,  &c.  It  is  a  grateful  diluent  drink  in  fevers,  espe- 
cially if  acidulated  with  limes  or  lemons.  Cold  inlusions  in  water  or  spirit  are  far  better 
than  the  cohobated' distilled  water,  and  are  the  best  preparations  fiom  the  plant.  Oil 
distilling  the  fresh  herb  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  first  running  pretty  strongly 
with  its  grateful  fla\'{)ur.  When  large  quantities  are  subiected  to  the  operation  at  once, 
there  seperates  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  aqueous  lluid  a  hmall  portion  of  essential 
oil,  which  some  call  oL  syrue^  and  others  ql,  gennanis^  It  is  of  a  yellowish  eolour, 
and  of  a  very  fragrant  smell.  , 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens  in  Jamaica,  but  seldom  thrives  wiili  tliat 
luxuriaucy  that  many  other  plants  do. 

Baum  Grass — See  Lemon  Grass. 


BAYBERRY,  or  WILD  CLOVE.  5IYRTUS. 

Cl.  12,  OR.  \,—  -Ico$ayidri(t  vio7iof!ijnia.        Nat.  or. — Hesperideoc. 

This  is  fabled  to  be  so  named  from  Myrsine,  an  Athenian  damsel,  and  favourite  of 
Minerva,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  myrtle. 

Gen,  guar. — Calyx  one-leafed,  four  or  five  cleft,  blantish,  superior,  raised  inter- 
nally into  a  sub-viilose  ring,  permanent;  corolla  has  four  or  five  petals,  ovate, 
entire,  large,  inserted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  stauieiife-  are  many  capillary  filaments, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  inserted  into  the  calycme  ring,  liaving  roundish  small 
anthers  ;  the  pjstillum  has  its  germ  inferior,  two  or  tliree-celled,  the  seeds  fixed 
to  the  parti^tion  ;  style  simple,  filiform  ;  stiijma  blunt;  the  pericarpiutn  is  an  oval 
berry,  umbilieated  vrith  the  calyx^  one,  two,  or  three-celled ;  seeds  few,  kidney- 
form.     There  are  many  species.      '  t^- 

ACRIS.  SHARP./  « 

Foliis  oblongo  avatis  oppositisy  racemi^  iateralibus  et  iermindlibus, — • 
Browne;  p;  247. 

Peduncles  axillary  and  terminating,  corymbed,  trichotomous,  loiiper  than  the 
leaves;  leaves  elliptic  convex,  coriaceous,  veined,  dotted;  stem  arboreous. 

This  tree  mav  contend  the  palm  of  elegance  with  most  trees.  It  grows  slowly,  and 
to  a  considerable  size.  The  trunk  is  handsome,  straight,  forming  a  very  lofty  thick 
and  beautiful  pyramid.  The  bark  in  the  younger  trees  is  brown,  then  ash-coloured, 
and  finally  wliite,  entire,  or  with  large  yellow  sj/ots  ;  it  is  very  smooth  and  even,  espe- 
cially in  old  trees,  but  here  and  there  hangs  down  in.  slender  shreds  ;  the  flavour  is  as- 
tringent, not  without -something  aromatic.     The  timber  is  vyry  hard,  red,  compact,. 

L  2  '  ponderous. 
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poiulerous,  end  capable  of  being  polished ;  used  for  the  cogs  of  wheels  jn^millworfc,. 
ainj  in  other  works  where  considerable  friction  is  required.  The  younger  branchesare 
acutely  four-cornered  and  greeny  leaves  niunerous^  quite  entire,  shining,  bright  green^ 
with  transverse  reins,  blunt,  attenuated  into  a  short  petiole,  always  opposite,  coon- 
nionly  three  or  four  inches  long,  of  a  very  sweet  aroniatic  smell,  and,  on  account  of 
their  agreeable  astringency,  are  used  for  sauce  with  food.  The  flowers  are  small,, 
white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  redness  ;  .the  berries  round,  the  size  of  peas, ^  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  the  calyx,  having  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste,  which  render  them  agree*. 
able  for  culinary  purjKxses  ;  they  contain  about  seven  or  ei^ht  seeds. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  several  of  the  West  India  islands^  and  iu  Grenada  is  called 
Bois  crinde.  Brow;ne  says  it  is  common  in  Antigua  and  Jamaica,  as  well  as  Barbadoes^ 
and  grows  generally  to  a  considerable  size ;  that  it  fills  the  woods  with  the  fm^rant  smell 
of  its  leaves,  nearly  resembling  tliat  of  cinnamon,  but  that  tlie  bark  has  no  warmth  of 
that  sort,  though  the  berries  resemble  cloves  very  much,  b4:>th  in  form  and  flavour.  It 
is  commonly  called  wild  cinnamon^  or  wild  clove  tree  ,•  and  is  said  to  be  the  bayherry  of 
Hughes.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  very  accurately  distinguished  from  the. 
pimenta. 

See  B.vsTARD  greenjieart — Black  cherry — Myrtle — Pimenta— Silver  tree. 


BAY  OR  SEA-SIDE  GRAPE.  COCCOLOBA; 

Cl.  8,  OR.  3. — Octandvia  trigynia..        Nat.  or. — lloloracece. . 
This  was  so  named  by  Browne,  from  the  kernel  being  lobed  at  bottom. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  five-parted  perianthium,.divisions  oblong,  obtuse, 
concave,  spreaHing  most  widely,  coloured,  permanent :  there  is  no  corolla ;  sta-^ 
mens  subulate,  patulous,  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;  anthers  roundish,  twin  ;  tlie 
j)istil  has  an  orate  trigonal  germen,  with  short  filiform  spreading  styles,  and 
simple  stigmas  ;  no  pericarp ;  calyx  berried,  thickened,  converging;  involving 
the  seed,  which  is  aii  ovale  nut,  acute,,  one- celled.  There  are  six  species,  na- 
tives of  Jamaica. 

h  UVIFERA.  6RAPE- bearing. 

Pi^nus  maritima  racemosOy  folio  rotunda  flahroy  frxtctu  minore  pur^ 
pureo.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  129,  t.  220,  f.  3,  4,, 5.  Foliis  crassis or^ 
biculatisy  sinu  aperto.     Browne,  p.  209. 

Leavos  cordate* roundish,  sbiningp^^ 

Sloane  calls  this  the  mangrove  grape  tree^ .  and  says  it  has  several  ten  or  twelve  foot 
high  trunks,  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  smooth  bark,  and  furnished  with  thick, 
vemed,  shining,  orbicular,  leaves,  about  six  inches  diameter,  standing  upon  short 
footstalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  stalks,  in  racemes  five  or  six  inches 
long ;  they  are'  whitish,  smelling  like  those  of  the  cherry.  After  tliem  follow  the 
berries.  « 


It  hath  a  very  large  leaf  in  the  shape  of  a  horses  hoof,  and  its  fruit  is  as  big  as  acorn*, 
laon  grape,  and,  whea  full  ripe,  ot  a  blueish  blacks    Until  they  are  thoroughly  ripe 
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there  is  no  eating  them,  they  are  so  rough  and  restringent,  curing  fluxes  ;  and,  \ihen 
ever  so  ripe,  tliey  liave^a  supticity  ami  roughness  upon  the  tongue,  and  binding. — 
They  grow  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  ofteiitimcs  in  the  sea  and  salt  water,  like  the 
mangrove,  and  therefore  are  called,:  by  some,  mangrove  grapes. — Barham^  p.  68. 

This  tree  is  very  frequent  on  all  the  low  sandy  shores.  It  is  easily  propagated  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  by  slips  or  cuttings.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  then 
looked  upon  as  a  beautiful  wood  for  cabinet  ware.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of 
common  grapes,  and,  when  ripe,  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  the  juice  is  restrin- 
gent ;  and  for  this  quality  it  is  remedial  in  fluxes,  particularly  such  as  may  ensue  from 
drinking  the-brackish  waterj  common  to  the  places  wliere  they  grow  adjacent  to  the 
sea.  There  are  some  other  varieties  of  tlie  coccolobisy  whose  fruit  possess  the  like 
quality. — Long.  p.  137.^. 

This  is  a  large  crooked  and  shatdy  tree  (the  leaves  being  broad,,  thick,  and  almost, 
circular),  and  succeeds  best  in  sandy  places.     It  bears  large  clusters  of  grapes  once  a. 
year,  which,  when  ripe,  are  not  disagreeable*     The  stones,  seeds,  or  acinic  contained, 
m  them  are  large  in  proportion,  and,  being  reduced  to  a  powder,  are  an  excellent  as* 
tringent.     The  bark  of  the  tree  has  the  same  property.     The  grapes,  steeped  in  water, 
and  fermented  with  sugar,  make  an  agreeable  wine.: — Grainger, 

The  fruit  is  so  very  astringent  as  toeause  a  degree  of  costiveness  in  some  cases  dan- 
gerous. '  Of  this  I  have  known  instances.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  very  useful  medi- 
cine in  some  loosenesses.  'An  old  lady  I  was  once  called  to,  had  nearly  lost  her  life  by 
eating  too  many  of  these  grapes.  She  had  no  motion  for  three  weeks,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  any,were  afterwards  procured. — Dancer^ &  M.  A,  p.  389* 

2.   PUBESCENS.    .       PUBESCENT. 

Arbor eafoliis  orbiculatis  integris..     Browne,  p»  210- 

Leavea  orbiculate,  pubescent* '. 

Jacquin  mentions  this  species  as  growing  to  a  very  large  size  in  the  mountains  tt 
Martinico,  even  to.lhe  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  but  Browne  says  it  seldom  rises^^ 
above  eight  feet  in  Jamaica,  that  it  is  very  common  between  Kingston  and  Bull  Bay. — - 
He  calls  it  the  grape  tree  with  whole  leaves y  and  adds  that  the  berries  of  this  species  are 
not  esteemed.  . 


3.  PUNCTATA. 


POINTED. 


Foiiuoblongfk^ovatis  venosis^  uvis  mirwribu^  jnmctaii^.    Browne,  p^ 

210. 

Leav^  lanceolate,  ovate   ^ 

This  Brown  calls  the  chequered  gmpe  tree.  It  is  small,  upright,  and  hranehed,  fif- 
teen feet  high.  Leaves  quite  entire,  stib-coriaceous,  veined,  shining,  alternate,  half  . 
afoot  long,  commonly  two  or  three  on  each  flowering  branchlet,  on  petioles  slieathing 
at  the  base.  Racemes  terminating,  simple,  solitary,  erect,  scarcely  an  inch  anJ  a 
half  long.  Flowers  white.  Almost  the  whole  receptacle,  with  a.  small  part  only  of  . 
the,  calyx,  becomes,  a  roundish  drupe,  of  a,  dark  red  colour,  and  a  sweetish  austere 
taste. 

4.  EXCORUTA^- 
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4.   EXCORIATA.  PEELED. 

Montana  major  aiborea,  foliis  subrotundisf   cortice  levi.    Browne, 
p.  210. 

Leaves  ovate,  branches  as  it  were  barked. 

This  is  called  the  vwuntain  grape  tree  by  Browne,  who  says  it  grows  to  a  considera* 
ble  size,  is  frequent  about  the  Cross  in  Clarendon,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  fine  timber 
wood. 

5.  TEXUIFOLIA.  SLENDER  LEAVED. 

'Frutescens,  foliis  subrotundiSs  fructu  muiori  trigono^     Browne,  p 
210,  t.  14,  t.  3.* 

Leaves  ovate  membranaceous. 

This  is  of  humbler  growth  than  any  of  the  former;  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  are 
smaller.  It  is  also  difietentin  bavins:  membranaceous  and  not  coriaceous  leaves,  the 
petioles  sun'ounded  with  a  membrane  insteud  of  a  stipule,  and  not  issuing  from  their 
Dack ;  racemes  terminating  and  quite  simple;  flowers  scattered  and  pedicelled.— 
Browne  says  it  grows  among  the  rocks  iu  the  hills  above  Bull  Bay.  The  calyx  is  seldom 
divided  into  more  than  three  parts,  and  the  nut  is  trianguiar.  The  flowers  are  small^ 
and  disposed  in  simple  axillary  spikes  in  all  the  species  \  and  the  bark  in  all,  as  well  a& 
the  kernels,  looked  upon  as  powerful  astringents. 

.6.   KIVEA,  SNOW-WIIITK. 

Leaves  elliptic,  acuminate,  veined,  shining  above  ;  racemes  almost  upright. 

This  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  is  upright,  and  the  boughs  form  a  head.— - 
Leaves  quite  entire,  wnnkled,  petioled,  alternate,  half  a  foot  long  ;  racemes  term in^- 
ating,  solitary,  simple  ;  flowers  small,  yellowish.  The  calyx  becomes  thick,  succu* 
lent,  and  snow  white,  covering  to  the  middle  a  three-sided,  black,  snining  nut.  Tiie 
friiit  is  sweet  and  pleasant.    Tne  French  call  it  raisinier  dt  coude. 


BAY  TREES.  LAURUS. 

Cl.  9,  OR.  1 — Enneandria  monogynia.        Nat.. OR. — Holorace/e. 

Gen.  char. — St^e  Avocado  Pear  Tree,  p.  37. 

Besides  those  described  un  Jer  their' English  names,  the  following  species  of  laurus 
liavel)een  discovered  to  grow  naturally  in  this  island : 

1.  MONTANA.  MOUNTAIN. 

Leaves  triple  nerved,  ovate-acuminatej  perennial ;  flowers  raceme  panicled.— 
Hxv.  Pr.  65. 

2.  EXALTATA.  EXALTED. 

Leaves  ovate^-lanceolate,  veined,  coriaceous,  perennial,  flat ;  racemes  upright, 
compound  ;  calyx  cup-shaped,  permanent. — Sw.  Pr.  es. 

3.  TRIANDBA. 
^  This  plate  is  also  refened  to  bj  Dr.  Browae  as  bis  erjtliroxylum  t.  (ArcoUrUm). 


WA»  HORTUS    JAMAICEN&IS.  T9 

3.  TRIANDRA.  THREE  STAMF.NED. 

Leaves  broad,  lanceolatei  perennial,  fiat  i  flowers  three  stamened ;  fruit  co« 

vered  by  tlie  calyx. 

4.  CORIACEA.  LEATHER  LIKE. 

Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  flat,  veined,  shining,  coriaceous^  racemes  upright| 
shorter  than  the  leaves. 

5.  MEMBRANACEA;     MEMBRANACEOUS. 

Leaves    oblong,    acuminate,    veined,     convex,    coriaceous- membranaceous  i 
branches  and  racemes  upright,  shorter  than  the  le/dL 

6.   PATENS.  OPEN.  \ 

Leaves   ovate-lanceolale,  Sal,  memb'ranaceous ;  racemes  upright,   diffused^ 
longer  than.the  leaves., 

7.  PENDULA.  BANGING. 

Foliis  obverse  ova f is  suhtus  cinereis,  fructibus  obtongis  sparslsy  calici^ 
bus  deciduis.     Browne,  p.  214. 

Leaves  oblonpr,  veined,  membranaceous,  pereuuial  ^  racemes  loose;  fruits  pen* 
dulous  ;  calyxes  deciduous.  . 

Browne  calls  this  the  smalfer  laurel  with  oblong  ierries ;  and  says  he  found  this  tree 
m  the  road  between  Mount  Diablo  and  the  thickets  in  St.  Ann's ;  it  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  branches  toward  the  t<^  was  about  twajve  feet  in  height,  and  four  inches 
in  diameter  near  the  root.  The  berries  of  this  species  are  oblong  and  even,  of  an  eU 
liptic  form,  and  seldom  under  an  inch  or  better  in  length  ;  they  are  of  a  black  colour, 
very  succulent,  and  contain  each  a  single  bilobed  kernel,  .without  any  partial  covering.; 

8.  FLOaiBUNi)0.\ 

Leaves ovate^lanceolate, .Hat,  membranaceous;  flowers raceme-panicled,  loose^ 
terminating. 

All  the  above  species  are  from  Swartz  Prodromus,  p.  65. 

See  Avocado  Pear— Benjamin— Camphire— Cinnamon — Cog  wood— Sassafras— 

SWEETWOOD. 


BEAD,  HOOP,  OR  LILAC,  TREE.  MELIA. 

Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandria  monogynia^       "NaT.  or. — TrihUata. 

TTiis  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  wood  fit  for  spears. 

^EN.  char. — Calyx  one  leafed,  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  has  five  linear  petals ;  sta- 
mens small  filaments,  with  oblong  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  conical  germen,  style 
cvlindric,  the  length  of  tlie  nectary ;  stigma  capitate,  with  five  conver^ng  valves ; 
the  pericarpium  is  a  globular  drupe,  with  a  roundish  five-grooved  five-celled 
IbQcnel 

1.  ^£DARAC& 


M 


HORTUS    JAMAICENSISL 


1.  AZEDARACH. 

Leaves  bipinnatey  leaflets  flat,  shining,  with  ferruginous  dots  underneath* 

This  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  grows  to  a  considerable  tree,  the  root  is  brachiated  ; 
the  bark  rough  and  scabrous,  the  stem  grows  two  feet  thick,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  very  ramose  and  spreading.  The  leaves  are  large  and  pinnated,  with  an  odd  one 
at  the  end  ;  the  leaflets  notched  and  indented  at  their  edges,  deep  green  above  and 
paler  underneath.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  side  of  the  branches  in  long  loose 
bunches ;  they  are  small,  of  a  very  sweet  smell  and>of  a  blueish  or  purplish  colour- 
Fruit  oblong,  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  green  at  first,  but,  when  ripe,  changing  to 
pale  yellow.  Nut  four  or  five  celled,  with  one  oblong  seed  in  each  cell.  The  pulp 
surrounding  the  nut  is  poisonous,  and  mixed  with  grease  it  is  said  will  kill  dogs.  The 
huts  are  bored  and  strung  for  bea:ls.  A  decoction  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  this 
tree  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  East  Indies  to  expel  the  toenia  or  tape  worm,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark.  Worms  of  eveiy  species  are  destroyed  by  this  medi- 
cine. The  following  account  of  it,  extracted  from  Dr.  Dancer's  Medical  Assistant, 
first  edition,  is  by  Mr.  Hylton,  who  is  justly  noticed  as  a  gentleman  of  great  philan- 
thropy and  most  diligent  enquiry  :  **  The  root  has  a  thin  reddish  bark,  or  outer  skin, 
which  is  deleterious  and  must  be  scraped  oft'  from  the  second,  or  inner  thick  white 
bark  r  put  a  handful  of  the  shavings  of  this  white  bark  in  a  quart  of  wiater ;  boil  ovef 
^a  slow  nre  toapint;  when  settled,  pour  off  and  sweeten.  Dose,  a  wine-glass  full, 
three  mornings  successively ;  after  which  a  cathartic  (castor  oil)  is  to  be  administered.''* 
The  same  ingenious  gentleman  has  very  obligingly  communicated  to  the  compiler  what 
he  published  in  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year  1796,  upon  the  virtues  of  this 

filant  as  an  eflicacious  vermifuge,  the  particulars  of  which  be  learned  from  Mr.  Judge 
redell,  as  follow: 
"  The  p^'fde  <Tf  China*'*  (the  trivial  name  of  the  melia's  in  Carolina,  of  which  from 
the  size  of  the  trees  I  saw  in  Edenton,  of  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  diameter,  I  judged 
tt  to  be  a  native)  **  had  been  used  by  an  old  Indian  woman,  an  ab-origines  of  Carolina, 
as  a  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  children  on  most  occasions,  wiih  great  success,  for  many 
years,  without  any  person  being  able  to  discover  what  it  was.  As  worms  are  generally 
the  cause  of  sickness  in  children,  physicians  in  Edenton  would  always  refer  parents  to 
this  old  Indian ;  and  great  discharges  of  worms,  of  every  species,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  medicine.  When  sne  found  her  dissolution  apjjroaching,  she  sent  for 
some  gentlemen  of  the  town,  and  told  them  that  the  secret  her  fathers  had  given  to  her 
should  not  die  with  her,  informed  them  of  the  tree,  and  the  manner  it  was  prepared  and 
given  ;  since  which  it  is  tlie  universal  medicine,  which  has  saved  thousands  of  chil- 
Mr.  Hylton  aids,  that  he  has  given  it  in  an  hundred  instances  in  this  island 


iren. 


and  in  America,  and  always  with  success,  and  says  it  is  so  esteemed  in  Carolina  as  ta 
do  away  with  their  native  pink-root  altogether. 
This  tree  grows  readily  from  the  seeds,  and  thrives  well  in  Jamaica. 

2.  SEMPERVIRENS.  EVERGREEN. 

Leaves  doubly  pinnate  ;  leaflets  somewhat  wrinkled,  conunonly  seven. 

This,  formerly  deemed  only  a  variety,  has  been  ascertained  by  Swartz  to  be  a  distinct 
species  growing  naturally  in  this  island". 


Bean  Tree — See  Coral  Tree. 

Beans — Set  Horse  Bean  and  Kidney  Bean. 


BEARDED 


I 

I 


HOUTUS    JAMAIQENSISL  «l  . 

BEARDED  GRASS.  -ARISTIDA,     . 

Cl.  3,  OR.  2. — Triandria  d'^yyv'a,        Nat.  oU.— CrrawzW. 

Tins  name  is  derived  from  arista y  an  awn  or  beard. 

Ckn.  ch^r. — Calyx  a  one  flowered  hivalved  glume;  corollsr,  a  biiralved  glume^. 
tWrker  than  th'.^  calyx,  outer  vylve  linear,  inner  lanceolate,  nectarv  two-lenved  ; 
filaments  capiUar.-,  anthers  oblong ;  j^erm.  inrhfhate,  styles  capillary,  sti<»'ma8 
villose  ;  no  prricarp  ;  the  glnme  conrcr^ng  ;  seed  one  filiform,  the  length  61' the 
•oroUa,  naked  ;  there  are  two  species,  natives  of  Jamaica. . 

1.  ADSOEKSIONIS.  . 

Gram  en  avenacewv^  jjMnu'cida  minvs  sparsa^  cujus  singula  granay  tr^sr: 
oris  fas  lon^is,*ninas  liabevt.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  16,  t.  2,  f.  5,  6.— ^- 
Spicci  lokva  if'mii  aristis  longissimis  crivita,     Bpowne^  .p.  135.  . 

Panicle  branching,  spikes  scattered^  c«roUas  onei^valved. 

Tht'  cnhnsln  tufts,  from  u%e  to  two  feet  hiiL^lu     Leaves  very  slender  and  filiform.— *- 
yi(»>'et.-  o'l  short  pv-ixlici^ls,.  narrow,  brown.     Seed  very,  minute,  acuminate.     Bri)vvne 
9ftvs  I  ins  plant  is  frequent  in  Jamaica*,  and  seldoin  rises  abf)ve  ten  or  twelve  inches  fronl^, 
t].u'  .ground,  the  stalKs  slender,  panicles  simplt^  and  bearded.     Sbaue  found  it  in  Bar*- 
Kidoes.  . 

2.'A^TEllICAyA.  AWERICAN. 

Mhwry  pan'cida  e  spids  ^implicibm  composifa^  glttinis  hejmsetis."^'^ 
Browne,  j).  J  35.-^- 

Panicle  simple,  corollas  two-ralred,  middle  one  longer,  smooth. 

T^ic*  stalk  rises  ha.f  a  loot  high,  jointed,  and  sub-tiivided.     Lt-aves  linear,  stifT,  cren^- 
Fiincie  with  siropU?  aitei-nate  spreadini^  branches ;  toe  florets  mostly  pointing  one  wav^  .. 
alterni'tp,  apiKoximated,.- pressed  close.     Tiie  anthers  are  red. .  Tiiis  beinj*  le&a.ti^ay^'^. 
t^  former,  ,Browne  calL  it  ine  smaller  bearded  grass^ 

Beef  Wboih^ee  Bully  Tree*  . 


BYTT.  BETA. 

CLl  5,  OR.  2. — Pentandric^digynia.        ^at,  OR.-^IToidraee^. 

TKis  takes  its  name  from  the  form  of  its  seed  vessel,  wnich,  when  it  swells  with' seedj^ - 

1g^  the  f')riu  of  the  letter  so  called  in  tne  Gret-k  alpiiabet. 

Cen.  CHAR. — The  calyx  is  a  five-leave  1  perianthium;  thereis  no  corolla;  stamina'* 
are  subulate  filaments,  with  n)ujr  lisii  autners;  tne  pistiWias  the  germen  below  the 
receptacle  ;  styles  short  an*l  erect ;  stigmas  acute ;  th^*  pv-ri carpi um  is  within  the  • 
bottom  of  tne  cAjx,  one-celled  and  deci  luous :  seels  sin^^le,  kidney-form,  in-*- 
volv(» J  in  thecalyx.  This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  most  useful  species  iuu  be«ir  • 
iotro^tuced  into  tl^isisland. 

VULGARIS.  COMMOy. 

fSlowerS'  heaped  ;  leaflets  of  the  cal;  x  toodbcd  at  the  iase^r 


82.  HORTUS    JAMAICENSIS.  awitr 

This  well  know  pUnt  has  large  thick  surculent  leaves  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour. 
The  ronts  are  larfj«  and  deep  red,  ami  on  tlicfc  circuinstunces  their  goodiioss  depends ; 
f[)r  the  larffcr  they  grow  the  more  tender  they  will  be,  and  the  deeper  their  col-mr  Jifc 
more  they  are  esteemed.  It  thriv<rs  pretty  well  in  the  niotrntains  of  Jamaica,  but  sel- 
ooni  grows  luxnriantiy.  The  roots  of  the  l>eei  arc  boiled,  sliced  and  eaten  cold  ns  saU 
la.U ;  and  they  make  a  good  pickle.  It  is  said  however  to  be  prcjudicjal  to  the  sto- 
niiirh,  and  to  afford  little  nourishment.  Tne  juice  holliof  the  nuitsaiiJ  knaves  is  saiJ 
ti»  be  a  p.iwerfiil  errhirie,  orcasiiining-a  cojmuus  disch.irjft;  of  mucus  witli.iut  provoking 
sneezing,  and  thereliy  relievingold  ticiJ  aches.  Froui  the  root  of*  this  piiuit  s«i;arjias 
been  o.-itraeted,  by  boiling  the  roots,  when  liiken  out  of  the  earth,  slicnig  lljeiii  wlien 
coll,  and  afterwiirds  prfising  out  the  juice  ;  which  is  to  be  filtered,  evaporated,  and 
the  sii'j:ar  procured  by  rhrvstiitbzation.  The  pro'.ivs  at  length  may  lit  found  in  tlie 
New  Annual  Ret,'i«e"r  for  1 800,  and  in  the  isih  loluaie  of  the  Transaetiins  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  F.HPoura'^enient  of  Arts,  &c.  in  London. 

A  larjfc  i-ariety  of  this  plant  has  also  been  iniroduced,  knoB-n  by  the  name  of  manstel 
wrzcf.  Tiieyare  raise  1  from  the  seeds,  which  should  bo  planted  in  a  good  sod.  aO. 
K^l  oiauured  jVom  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each  other. 

Bellv-ache  Weed — Sec  CassaJH, 


■BEN.IAMIN  TREE.  LAURUS. 

Cl.  9,  OR.  1. — Enneandria  manogynia.       "NATroR. — Ilclorace^e. 
^EN.  CUAR. — See  Avocado  Pear,  p.  37. 

BENZOIN. 
.  Leaves  nerveless,  ovate,  sharp  at  both  ends,  entire,  annua). 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  Vorth  America,  and  was  introduced  and  fii^st  planted  in  the 
bota'iic  gar  len,  Bath,  It  grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  divided  into  a  very 
bra'Jchv  head,  having  small  yellowish  flowers,  and  may  bo  prjpagated  by  seeds  or  lay- 
er*. Tids  tree  was  formerly  mistaken  for  that  which  produces  the  gum  beniamin, 
wiiich  is  now  known  to  be  obtained  fromaspeciesof  j/yrar.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 

of  a  fine  lij;ht  green  colour,,  but  their  under  surface  is  venose. and  of  a  whitish  cait.^ 

■Wlieii  bruised  they  emit  a  fine  fragrance. 


BENT-GRASS.  AGROSTIS. 

Gl.  !?,  OR.  2.— TVwnA-M  digynia.         Nat.  or. — Oramintr. 
TTiis  name  b  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  field. 

.Gex.  char. — ralyx  a  O'le-flowered  bivalved  glume  ;  corolla  bivalve,  acuminate,  one 
larger  tlian  -the  other ;  filaments  longer  than  the  corolla,  with  forked  anthers ;.  the 
pistil  has  a  roundish  germen,  reflex  styles,  and  longitudinally  hisped  stigmas.; 
.tlie  pericarp  is  the  corolla,  growmg  to  the  seed,  which  is  roundish,  and  pointerf 
^jjotbendk    Two  species  are  natives  of  litis  isltutd : 

•l.^VRVVBJSCEm, 


•»M5«u>j»  flOUTUS    JAMAICENSIS.  JH 

1.    PURPURASCEN'S.  PORPI.E. 

Gramen  pratense  panicula  etfoliis  an^ustisshniSy  spfcis  brtvibus  mutim 
CIS  iocustis  minimis.     8luuae,.  v.  1,  p.  115,  t.  73,  i".  1. 

Panicle  contracted,,  elongate,  branches  pressed  close  upright ;  florets  unequal,   » 
acuminate. 

The  roots  of  this  ^rass  are  many,,  small,  white,  and  capillarv,  forming  a^  large  tuft, 
Irhich  send  forth  a  great  many  IfeJitves,  five  inches  lon-r,  narrow,  a'uiHjst  round,  dry,  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  stalks  are  round,  solid,  haid,  smooth,  a  foot  and  a  haif 
hii^h,  of  a  clay  colour,, having  small  leares  to  nine  inches  hiorh  ;  whence  it  is  a  very- 
narrow  panicle,  beinq^  divided  into- many  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Jong  branches,. 
sonu*times  black,  and  sometimes  gray,  having  small  oblong,  reddish  s^'ed  in  a  gray  or 
black  naked  hQ€ik,  scarcely  discernible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  grows  in  most -savannas, 
and  in  abundance  towards  Black  River  bri<ige,  beyond  Two  Mile  Wood.  'It  affords  but 
small  nourishment,  yet  cattle  eat  it  in  drj'  a^id  scarce  times,  when  they  grow  very  big 
in  their  paunches,  with  the  great  quantity  they  eat,  .a  littie  not  beings  able  to  2>atistjr' 
them. — Shane, 

2.  VIRGINICA.-  f  IRGINTANV 

Mmimum  dtstiche  Jbliaiumy  spica  strictiori  simplici  erectd  viutica^^^ 
Browne,  p.  137. 

Panicle  contracted  ;  leaves  rolled  inwards,  subulate^  rigid^  standing  out. 

Browne  calls  this  crab  s^rass^  and  says  it  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  growing  about 
Bunt^s  Bay. ;  that  the  stuik  is  a  Uttle  compressed,  and  seiUom  mes  above  four  or  fiv^ 
ixK^hes  from  the  root*. 


BERMUDAS  CEDAR.  JCNIPERUS. 

Gt.  22,  OR.  t3. — Dioecia  monodelphia.        Nat.  or. — Conifera^- 

This  takes  its  name  from^  plant  of  Pliny's.  \ 

Gen.  Char. — Male  calyx  a  conical  ament,  consistingof  a  comfnonlshaft,  on^ich' 
are  disposed  three  opposite  flowers  in  triple  opposition,  a  tenth  terminating  the 
ament :  each  flower  has  for  its  base  a  broad,  short,  incumbent,  scale,  affixed  tO' 
the  column  of  the  receptacl-e.     There  is  no  corolla.    Ttie  stamens  are  three,  four^- 
or  eight,  fllaments,  in  a  terminal  floscule,  awl-shaped,  united  below  into  one  body,, 
in  the  lateral  flowers  scarce  manifest ;  anthers  three,,  distinct  in  the  terminal  flower,, 
but  fastened  to  the  calycine^cale,  in  the  lateral  ones.     The  female  flowers  have  a 
three-parted  perianth,  very  small,  growing  to-tbe-germ,  permanent ;  cofolla  three 
petals,  permanent,  rigid,  acute ;  ttie  pistil  has  an  inferior  g.erm,  three  simple 
styles,  with  simple*  stigmas;  the  pericarp  is  a  fleshy  berry,  roundish,  marked  on 
the  lower  part  with  three  opposite  obscure  tubercles,  from  the  calyx  having  grpwn 
there,  and  at  the  tip  by  three  teeth,  which  before  were  the  petals,  umbiucated  ; 
seeds  three  ossicles,  convex  on  one  side,  cornered  on  the  other^  oblong.     One* 
sjj^iuft  i%  a  oaUye  of  Jamaica^ 


^  BORTUS    JAMAJCENSIft.  .»BRMV»iixk 

B£RMUDIi^NA.  BERMUDIAN. 

Jitniperus  viaxima  cupressi  folio  minima,  cortice  exteriort  in  tenner 
philyras  spirales  ductilL  Sldane,  v.  2,  p.  2,  t.  157^  f.  3.  Foliolis 
ifi/erioribus  ternU,  superiorikus  binis^  decurrentibus^  patults,-^^ 
Browne,  p.  362. 

Lower  leaves  ia  tiirees,   upper  in  pair^  decuixenty  awl-shaped^   spreading, 
acute. 

Bermudas  juniper,  commonly  called  Bet^nmdas  cedar,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and 

frows  to  a  large  size,  affording  very  large,  boarJs  of  a  reddish  I>rown  colour,  close  and 
nn  contexture,  snining^  very  odoriferous,  and  si rongJy  scented,,  extremely  iike,  if 
not  the  same,  as  tlie  Bermudas «cedar,  being  towards  its  outside  of  a  paler  coloiu'  anjd 
looser  contexture.  Tlie  bark  is  tiiin,  and  read),  in  great  piece?,  to  urop  oil',  appear- 
ing somewhat  contorted,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  liie.wood  is  much  useu  lu  wains- 
cotting  rooms,  and  in  cabinet  work  Cockroaches  and  other  verm m  avoid  its  smell. 
It  gives  a  bitter  tas^e  to.vit^tuals  It  is  said  to  be.a  govui  timber  for  ships  a^inst  worms^ 
^tiiougii  it  is  also  observed tliatieels  ol  snips  of  this  woovi  have-  been  tound  eaten  tiirough 
by  sea  worms.  Sioafte, — Browne  «avs  tliis  tree  cro\^s  ^erj  plentituhy  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  where  it  is  frequently  cut  down  for  pianks  and  othec  conveniencies ;  an4 
that  it  is  a  good  timber  wood,  admired  for  its  smeUj  hghtness.  and  <Jose  even  grain. 
•it  appears  doubtful,  however,  whether  Sloane's  tjL».*e  be  the  same  as  Browne^ s,  and, 
indeed,  whetlier  either  of  them  be  exactly  tlie  same  species  as  tue  berihudiana.  Bar- 
Jiam  observes  that  it  has  leaves  like  the  savme  or  firy  its  wood  is  whiter  t^an.  the  coin- 
/}non  cedar,  ^nd  sjtueUiiig  more  like  juniper  berries.     Its  gum  re»sists  putrefaction  ii 
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BERMUDTANA-  SISYRYNCHIUM. 

Cl.  16,  OR.  1. — Monodelphiatrimdria.        Nat.*  or. — Ensatop. 

'This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  .signifying  swincs  snout,  from  the  fom 
.pf  tiic  liower. 

Gen.  char. — ^The  calyx  is  a  common  two-leaved  spathe  ;  a>rolla  one-petalled,  su- 
perior, six-parted  ;  the  stamina  has  the  three  fiJuments  united,  distinct  at  top/; 
anthers  bifid  below ;  ttie  pistil  h.is.  an  obovate  iufenor  germen,  tliree-sided  styl^, 
stigmas  thickisU,  awi-shaj}ed,  erect;  the  pericarp  is  an  obovate  cap.^ule,  inferior, 
three-celled,  and  three-valved  ;  seeds  seveni,  globular.  One  species  has  been 
>introduced,  a  native  of  North  America  : 

PALMIFOLIUM.  PALM-LEAVED, 

Scape  ancipital ;  flowers  in  spikes ;  leaves  ensiform,  nen^ed  and  plated. 

This  plant  has  a  stem  two  feet  high,  the  leaves  are  about  an  inch  broad,  foldine  witk 
^ve  or  gix  nerves.  The  glumes  and  flowers  are  numerous,  in  a  termiuatiiig  bundle.  It 
^thrives  veiy  well  in  most  parts  of  this  island. 

iB£2UUlU>U--'««&^  AO£tlA,  p.  €* 
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JVb  English  Name.  :BESLERIA. 

Ct,  14,  OE.  2. — J>idynamm  Amgiospermia^       Nat,  or. — Personate. 

This  was  so  named  after  Basil  Besler^  an  apothecary  at  Nuremberg,   editor  oF  n 
sumptuous  botanical  work. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one^leafed  periantbium,  five^parted,  acuminate,  erect,  loose, 
with  reflected  tops  ;  .corolla  monopetalous,  ringent,  tube  the  length  of  the  ral\  x, 
border  five-cleft ;  filaments  within  tlie  moutlx of  the  corolla,  with  oblong  anthers 

-hanging  down  on  each  side;  the  pistil  has  a  globular  germen,  a  subulate  erect 
6tyle,  and  a  bifid  obtuse  stigma.;  the  pericarpium  is  a  sub-globuUir  one-celled 

ii>erry;  seeds  nuipero us,  round,  very  smalls     Onespecies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  :  . 

LUTBA.  YEELOW. 

* 

Foliis  ova f is  serratis  oppos'tis^  ;oenis  oblique  arcuafiSj  floribus  eonfertis- 
ad  alas,     Browne,  p.  270. 

Peduncles  simple  crowned,  leaves  lanceolate. 

Browne  culls  tins  plant  ^/7/;/i/«,  and  says  he  met  with  it  in  Sixteen  Mile  Walk.  It 
Tises  with  a  ligneous  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  many 
irreguhir  branches,  with  spear-shaped  serrate  leaves,  which  have  many  transvei-se 
>veHis;  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  in  large  clusters,  each  having 
s«  sepaiate  ibalstaik ;  they  arc  smali^  tubulous,  and  af  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
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BETEL  TSfUT.  ARECA. 

Cl.  25,  OR,  \  .-^-Monoecia  ennean'dria^        Nat.  or. — Palma, 

? Gen.  CHAR. — ^The  male  calyx  is  a bivalved  spathe ;  spadix  branched;  proper  peri- 
anth three-leaved  ;  the  corolla  has  three  acumiilate,  rigid  petals ;  stamina  are  nine 
filaments,  the  three  outer  longer  than  the  rest.  The  female  flowers,  in  the  same 
spa  lix,  has  the  caiyx  a  spathe  common  with  the  males  :  proper  perianth  three- 
leaved  ;  the  corolla  three-petalled,  acuminate,  rigid ;  the  pericarp  a  snb-ovatc 
terry,  fibrose  surrounded  at  the  base  with  the  imbricate  calyx :  tlie  seed  ovata 

CATECim, 

Fronds  pinnate ;  leaflets  folded  back,  opposite  end  bitten. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Providence  and  the  Eiist  Indies,  and  was  brought  here  in  hi% 

"^Majest^'s  ship  Providence  in  1793.     It  has  no  branches,  but  its  leaves  are  very  beauti» 

ful ;  they  form  a  round  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  whicli  is  as  straiglit  as  an  arrow.-— 

''It  grows  to  tlie  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  marked  with  parallel  rings,  and  is 

'Very  ornamental.     The  fronds  spring  forth  in  pairs,  decussated,  eiK-n-cling  the  tof)  of 

the  trunk  at  tl»eir  base,  and  thus  farming  an  oblong  head  larger  than  ttie  trunk  itself: 

they  are  few  hi  number  (six  or  seven),  unarmed,  reclining,  six  feet  lonjr,*on  a  stipe 

four  feet  in  length.     These  fronds  break  and  fall  o  If  in  succession;  from  their  axil» 

tissue  the  sheaths  which  inclose  the  flowers  and  fruits.     The  shell  which  contains  the 

*fruit  is  smootli  without,'  but  rough  and  hairy  within  ;  in  which  it  pretty  much  resembles 

.the  shell  of  the  cocoa  nut.    Its  size  is  equal  to  tuat  of  a  prettv  large  walnut.     Its  kernel 

;is.as  big  as^autmeg,  to  which  it  l>ears  a  g^reat  re^embiauce  wiuiout^  and  has  also  the 
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9Ame  whitish  veins  within,  when  cut  in  two.     In  the  centre  of  llie  fruit,  when  it  is  soft^ 
U  conlaineJ  a  greyish  and  atmost  liquul  subst*incL-j  which  grows  iiard  in  proportion  a*- 
it  ripens.     Tiie  extract  of  thi^  nut  is  sujiposed  to  he  ihe  fcn-ajQponica  of  the  shi>p.s  at 
least  that  it  is  a  very  similar  substance  l)otii  in  colour  anJ  tusie  ;  but,  uccorchng  to  lati^r 
o))servations,  tiie. genuine  drug  secius  ta  be  obtained  from  tiie  mimosa. catichu.     Tue 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  astringent,  but  not  unpalatable,  and  the  shch  is  yellowish.     Of  * 
this  fruit  there  is  a  prodigious  consuuiption  in  the  East  In  Ues.     It  is  ciieued  with  the 
leaves  of  betel,  niixinc:  with  it  lime  made  of  sea  shells.     In  order  to  chew  it,  tiiey  cut. 
the  arcca  into  four  quarters,  and  wrap  one. quarter  in  a  leaf  of  betel,  ovi-r  which  they 
lay  a  little  of  the  lime;  afterwards  rhev  tie  it,  by  twisting  it  round.     This  is  calied 
pinang^  which  is  a  Malayan -word  used  all  over  ine  East  huhes.     'Tug  pinang-  pi-ovokes^ 
spitting  very  much,  wnether  made  with  dried. or  fi-ehh  areca  ;  the  spittle  is  red,   which 
colour  the -are^a  gives  it,.    This  mas' icatton  fastens  the  teeth  and  gutus,  and  cools  the 
mouth.     When  they  have  cione  chewing  the  pinaa*j;  they  spit  out  tnc  gross  substance^ 
wash  their  mouth  with  fresh  water,  wJiicli  takes  off  tue  red  tinge  it  gives  the  teeth.     It 
is  pretended  that  areca  strengthens  the  stomach  when  the  juice  is  s^a allowed.    Another 
property  ascr*bed  to  it  is  its  carrying  off  all  that  might  be  eorru[>t  or  unwholesome  in 
the  gum.. .  When  eaten  by  itself  it  impovjerishes  the  bloo  I,  and  causes  the  jaundice, . 
but  is  not  attended  with  these,  inconveniences  when  mixed  with  betel.     Tiie  Samese 
call  it  pliHi.     It  is  a  considerable  article  in  traffic,  and  the  best  comes  from  Ceyioii; .a^ 
j^d  sort  growa  in  Malabar^  which,  is. very  proper  for  dying  that  colour. 


BICHY  TREE.  New  Gemis. 

Cl.  23,  OR.'  1, — Polygamia  vionoecia. 

This  tree  was  originally  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea^  and  now  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  side  of  this  island.  The  following  characters  were  taken  from  a  tree 
that  perfected  its  fruit  in  the  botanic  garden,  Liguanea  :  . 

Gen.  char. — The  hermaphrodite  flowers  hav^  no  calyx.  Corolla monopetalous  five- 
parted,  inferipr,  the  segments  ovate,.. acute,  thick,  somewhat  hairy,  striated, 
erect-patent :  the  nectarium  concave,  inclosing  the  germen,  having  a  ten -dented 
margin  :  the  staminaare  ten  short  filaments  or  none ;  the  anthers  did^iuous,  placed 
in  a  circle;  the  pistillum  has  a  roundish  germen  j^  five  furi'owed,  hairy  ;  stigmas 
five,  thick,  reflex,  somewhaUcontorted,  leaning  to  the  germen  ;  the  pericarpiuin^ 

.  is  a  large  sub-ov«ce  gibbous  capsule,  gently  bowed,  seiuilocular,  bivalved  ;  seeds 
many,  imbricate,  angled,  each  covered  with  a  leathery  bark :  The  male  calyx  and 
corolla  as  in  the  hermaphrodite,  but  one- third  larger ;  tiie  stamuia  the  same  ;  the 
pistillum  has  no  germen,  bujt  the  rudiiueiits  uf  five  ^mall  stigmas^  proceeding  irom^ 
tbcL  middle,  of  the  nectary.. 

BfCHY; 

Cevationue  ajinis  sUiquosa  laurifolio  singulart,  fiore  pentapefaJoide 
purpurea  striata ,  siliqua  crassa  brevi  pulpa  ^Sjculenia  ct  purgatUe 
^emina  avibiente,     Sloane,  v.  2|  p.  60. 

^Bui  jractnes  ace  short  aad  compacts  ^. 
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This  is  a  branchy  but  ineleu^ant  tree  ;  the  trunk  is  cohered  by  a  brownish  bark  ;  the 
'"•leaves  hd,ve  alternate  footstalk);,  are  entire,  oblong,  veined,  smooth,  acuminate,  uiarL>in 
undulated,  dry,  Liurel-like,  growing  in  a  heap  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ;  the 
•footstalks  have  a  swellini^  on  both  sides  ;  the  racemes  are  short  and  compact,  generally 
proceeding  from  the  larger  brandies.     The  corolla  is  pale  yellow,  the  segments  being 
'«ach  marked  on  the  inside  with  three  purplish  grooves,  the  s.uell  of  vvhicn  is  very  un- 
pleasant.    The  negroes  in  Jamaica  call  it  bicliy  or  coiHj  where  the  seeds  are  used  by 
themselves,  or  mixed  witli  capsicum,  for  couiplaints  in  the  beil^-. 

Although  this  tree  ^vas  but  seven  vears  old,  raised  from  seed,  which  t^as  brnnciht 
*  from  Guinea,  yet  it  was:  twenty  feet  high,  hail  a  truidv  as  thick  as  the  calf  of  ont-'s  l^-g, 
stmight  and  reimd,  covered  with  ^n  almost  smooth,  retldish  brown,  bark,  with  greyish 
or  white  spots  here  and  there,  the  bouirhs  were  spreud  on  all  liands,  those  lower  being 
the  longest ;  the  twigs  were  on  their  further  ends  beset  with  very  many  leaves,  set  dose 
by  one  another,  and  for  the  most  part  opposite.  The  footstalks  were  two  inches  long, 
hivins:  a  swelKngat  the  coming  out  of  ttie  twiijs,  and  another  near  the  leaf  itself,  vvhidi 
was  six  inches  long,  and  two  broad  at  the  middle,  where- broadest,  snaooth,  thin,  hav- 
incr  one  middle  rib,  sending  transverse  ones  to  the  sides,  hard,  and  exactly  like  the 
eacao  tree.  The  blossoms  Bre  several,  cmnin^  out  from  the  branches  themselves,  pen- 
tapetalous,  thoughall  the  petala  be  joined  at  bottom,  yellow  and  purple  striped,  wit?h 
a  veliow  stilus,  standing  on  the  ends  of  green  branched  stalks,  three  inches  long,  to 
which  follows  a  large,  short,  thick,  and  broad  pod,  within  which  lie  several  great  beans 
or  seeds,  about  which  is  an  edible  sweet  pulp.  The  seed  brought  in  a  Guinea  slifp 
from  that  country  was  here  planted  by  TVIr.  Goffe,  in  Colonel  Bourden's  plantatioji  bc- 
yontl  Guanaboa.  It  is  called  bUhy  by  the  Coromantyn  negroes,  and  isbotheaten  ai^l 
V  used  for  physic  in  pains  of  the  belly. — Sloane, 

'  BiDKNs—^ee  Water  Hemp  Agrimony, 
•Bilberry — See  Jamaica  Bilberry. 


BTLIMBl  FRUIT.  AVERRHOA. 

*Cl.  10,  or.  4. — Dccaiidria  penfagi/nia,        Nat.  or. — Gruinales. 

'This  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Ebu  Elvelid  Ebu  Rushad,  commonly  called  Aveirr- 
*hoes,  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  a  very  learned  man,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  I3tk 
century. 

Gkn.  char. — Calyx  a  five-leaved  perianthinm  ;  corolla  five  petale  I,  lanceolate  pe^ 
tals ;  stamina  setaceous,  alterrfately  the  length  of  the  corolla  and  shorter,  with 
•roundish  anthers ;  the  pistillum  has  an  oblong  germen,  setaceous  styles,  and  sim- 
ple stigmas  ;  the  pericarpium  is  a  turbinate  pome,  five -cornered,  ^five- celled  ^ 
seeds  angular,  separated  by  membranes.  Only  one  species  has  been  introduced^ 
.a  native  of  India. 

BILIMBL 

Trunk  nakcd^  fruit-bearing,  pomes  oblong,  obtuse  angled. 

.  'Vbis4>lant. grows  oaly  about  eight  feet  high,  with  reclining  branches;  the  leaves 
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have  ten  pair  of  leaflets  or  more,  thej'  are  small,  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  smooth^ 
ttOii  ^row  on  sliort:  petioles  ;  the  *io\vers  are  re.l  purple,  oi  oblong-  ijiuall  ranei^ies  a'U 
herioiT  to  the  trunk  ;  calyx  five-clctr.  The  tVuit  i^  an  al»lung  pome,  the  tliickness  of 
a  fi!);:^er,  siaooth  on  the  outside. 

Tfiis  plant  was  brought  to  JiAmaica.in  his  Majesty's  ship  ProviJenee,  in  the  yf^ir 
179),  from  thr»  South  Seas,  an  I  is  valued  as  a  preserve  or  }Mckle,  thoi^^U  ns  aciJity  is 
vcM'v  L^'teat.  Tiie  fruit,  like  everv  other  strontc  arici,  will  thschar'Te  ir 'ii-uiouids  troin..> 
ciothus,  !^nd  also  extracts  itvk  or  otlier  stains  from  furniture.  The  metiioJ  of  using  it 
for  these  purposes  is  to  bruise  the  f<;uit  and  rub  the  pulp  on  tiie  suiin,  and  It-ave  it 
there  for  some  time.  If  ex])osed  to  tlie  sun>  its  eflect  v,hl  be  greater  and  more  iru-- 
ineliate. 

Tiie  plant  is  easi-ly  propagated  from  the  seed,  which  each  berry  contuina  iu  abuod<*  • 
ancc,  by  sawing  thcmi-u  fine  u)ould  ina  box,  and  reguiariy  watering. 


BINDWEEDS:  CONVOLVULUS." 

Cl.  5,  or.  1. — Pentandria  monosryrtia.^       Nat,  or. — Cumpanacea. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  sigr»ifying  to  roll  aboiU,  because^ 
tbe  stems  of  most  species  roll  round  or  twine  about  other  bo»iies. 

Gen.  char. — Caly^f  is  a  five-parted  T)erianth,  converging,  ovate,  obtuse,  very  small^ 
permanent  ^    the  corolla  one-netjilled,   be-»^sna])ed,    spreavii^g,    large,    pluitevl, 
obscurely  five-lobed  ;  tbe.stamina  imve  subuuite  fi.aments,  shonerby  hidi  than  the- 
corolla,  with  ovate  comprt*ssed  anuiers  ;  tiie  pif»tiiium  lias  a  superior  roun  iish 
germen  ;  a  filiform  style  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  the  stigmas  two,  ob.on-y 
broadish  ;  the  pericarp  is  a  capsule  en\vrapped  by  the  calyx,  roundish,  twt>-i'elied^ 
Oiio,  two,  or  three  valved  ;  tlie  seeds  are  in  paii.ij   lounvhsh.     Besides  the  plant:j. 
of  this  genus  referred  to  below,  the  following  species,  which  have  no  E'l^lish 
names,  are  natives  of  this  island  ;  see  also  the  next  article  for  tlie  genus  evolvulus^ 
]E|parly  allied  to.  this  : 

1.  CAUOLINUS.  CAROLINIAN. 

Pdli/f^nthos  suhkir.^ifffts,  foliis  cordato  ovatis  qtfa^^doqiie  fohaf'Sj  flori-^ 
biis^  fascieulatis  alaribus^  c<jlicibus  long  toy  ihus  hirsuiis,  Browne, 
p.  152. 

Leaves  cordate,  entire,  and  tliree-lobed-,.villose  ;  calyxes  even  ;  capsules  hir-i^  ' 
sute  ;  peduncles  one  or  two  flowered. 

Browne  calls  this  the  siiwllrr  dimbiiH!^  <'onvoIvnhsyWn\\  long  hairy  cilps.  The  stems 
*re  slender  and  reddish  towards  the  roots.  Leaves  some  ijntire  and  cordate,  others  like 
ivy  leaves.     Corollas  pale  purple  or  blueish... 

2.  VERTICILLATUS.  VERTICILLATE. 

Minor  scandenSy  floribus  pluf^imis  alaribus^  callcibris  glahrisy  capsulw-i 
quadrispermisy  folii&oblon8;o  cordntis,     Browne,  p.  153. 

Leaves  cordate-oblong,  naked  ;  peduncles  imibellate  ;  bifid,  many  floivered. 

?rius  is  called  by  Browne,  the  smaller  divibi^g  convolvulus  with  smooth  cups ;  the- 
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corolla  is  belUahape^,  as  in  most  flowers  of  this  genus,  blueish  and  small ;  the  leaves 
awe  oordate  or  oTate,  with  the  edge  somewhat  repand  and  roughish,  the  pednncles 
shorter  than  the  leaf;  ombellate,  but  the  lateral  pedicels  are  piten  subdivided* 


8.   UMB«L1^TUS, 


UMBELLEP. 


Convolvulus  .polyantbos^  fdio  siibrotuvdo,  /lore  luteo,     Sloane,  v.  1, 
'•  p.  154.     lohis  cordato-aciimtnatisy  floribus  whbellatis  iutei's,  sus* 

tentacidis  longis  alanbus.     Browne,  p.  154. 

Leaves  cordate^  peduncles  umbellate. 

Stem  herbaceous,  twining,  filiform,  stifF,  subdivided,  pubescent,  round.  Leaves 
^bout  two  inches  long,  and  as  broad  at  the  base,  deeply  cordate,  lanceolate^  angles  of 
.the  base  rounded,  edge  sub-repand,  entire,  sub-tomentose,  dark  green,  hoary  beneath; 
petioles  three  inches  long,  thickish,  round.  Flowers  many,  terminating  on  peduncles 
three  inches  long  or  more ;  partial  peduncles  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  three 
flowered,  each  flower  on  a  pedicel  much  longer  than  the  partial  peduncles.  Corollas 
yellow,  the  border  plaited,  obtusely  pentangular.  Two  leaflets  of  the  calyx  a  little 
iliorter  tiian  the  rest.  Anthers  whitish,  oblong ;  germ  oblong  ;  style  simple  ;  stigmas 
two  globular ;  capsule  two-t:eUed,  with  one  seed  in  each  cell,  black,  angular-roundish^ 
^elvet-viilose. — Sw. 

This  plant  is  common  about  the  Ferry,  growing  among  the  bushes ;  it  bears  beautiful 
•yellow  flowcr^',  and  the  stalks  are  always  margined  on  one  side,  but  the  capsules  are 
jgenerally  small  and  oblong,  and  the  figure  of  the  leaves  very  various. — Browne. 

4.   QUINQUEFOUUS.  FIVE-LEAVED. 

Levis  minor  pentaphylla^  calkxbushispidiSjflortbiLs  quasi  umbellatis.-^ 
Browne's  Ipomea  5,  p.  155. 

Leaves  digitate,  smooth,  toothed ;  peduncles  even. 

'Stem  herbaceous,  twining,  filiform,  round,  hirsute.  Leaves  subpedate,  in  fives, 
.digitate,  the  two  inner  divisions  smaller,  lanceolate,  acute,  serrate,  nerved,  veined^ 
smooth  on  both  sides ;  petioles  round,  recurved,  pubescent,  short ;  peduncles  axil- 
iary,  solitary,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  three  flowered,  erect,  pubescent ;  pedicels 
one-flowered ;  calycine  leaflets  oblong,  permanent,  smooth,  pale,  the  three  inner  ones 
larger;  corolla belU shaped,  white,  tube.narrower  at  the  base,  swelling  in  the  middle ; 
border  five-cornered,  plaited^  spreading ;  capsule  nmndish,  two-celled,  two-seeded* 


This  is  Brownd*s  ipomea  five,  who  calls  it  the  smooth  le<wed  tigei^s  foof,  and  says  it 
as  frequent  in  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  and  generally  found  creeping  upon  the  ground, 
or  spreading  over  the  lower  bushes. 

5.  REPENS.         cuEEPme. 

Coyivolvulus  mariiimus  major  nostras  rotunii/olius.    Sloane,  v.  U 

•  p.  156. 

Leaves  sagittate,  obtuse  behind^  sleni  creeping ;  peduncles  one  or  two  flow« 

ered. 

•  » 

'Stem  creeping,  jointed^  rooting^  angular,  compressed,  sub-divided;  leaves  ter-« 
«.    ^ .  N  minatingy 


\ 
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minatlng^  cyvvrdedy  obTong,  somelime^  bluntly  sagittate,  entire,  emdrgfnnte^  scarcely 
veined,  very  smooth,  somewhat  sucet^lenty  on  iongish  petioles ;  peduncles  from  the 
Bxtls  of  Ibe  tesoitnating  petioles^  the  length  of  the  leaves,  erect,  one-flowered ;  iiovr* 
ers  rather  large^  whitish.    It  is.  a  native  of  the  s^ndy  coastsof  Jamaica.— ^se^,. 

Sloane  says  he  eootd  not  see  any  difference  between  the  European  and  this  herb^ 
which  grew  on  Gim  Cayos,  a  small  island  off  Port  RoyaL     It  is  very  purging,  especi- 
ally  of  watery  and  hydropic  humours,  and  eitlier  g;ivea  ii^  powder^  or  boiled  ia  broths^ 
but  ver^  stfon^  and  not  fit  for  weak  persons.^-j£)a;/tf. 

6.  HEMRACEirS.  IVY-LIKE. 

€onvotvuhis  folio  hederaceo^  angtdoso^  lanugin$saflor€  magna,  cttru^ 
ItOy  pa  tub.     Sloane^.  v.  1,  p.  155. 

Leaves  triangular,  aciite ;   flowei&  many,  sessile^  spceading ;  calyxes  acute^. 
many  cleft ;  stem  twining^ 

The  stalk  of  this  is  round,,  hairy^  and  pretty  large,,  having  leaves  standing  at  about 
two  inches  intervals,,  qn  inch  lon^  hoary  footstalks.  They  are  shaped  like  those  of  ivy,, 
paving  three  angles  or  points,  wnitish,  hoary,  woolly,  soft,  an  inch  and  a  half  iong^ 
and  an  inch  broad  at  the  base  where  broadest.  From  the  alse  of  tlie  leaves  come  the- 
fiowers,  being  several  on  the  same  footstalk ;  they  are  large^.  blue,  monopetalous^  amtii 
extremely  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

7;  TOMENTOSUS.  DOWTTT. 

Convolvulus  folio  lanato,  in  ires  lacinias  diviso^  fiore  oblon^o^  purpti*^ 
reo,     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  154,  t.  98,  f.  2.     Scandens,  foliis  trilobis 
ftiandogtie  cordatis  3€ptinepviis,  peduncuiis  minus- raniosis  alaribusm^ 
Browne,  p.  152. 

Leaves  three-Iobed,  tomentose  ^  stem  Tamiginose; 

This,  by  its  round,  whitish,.  woolW  stem,  turns  itself  round  the  trunks  of  trees,  ris- 
ing twenty  feet  high,  and-  putting  forth  leaves  at  every  inchea.distance,  standing  onr 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  lon^  footstalks.    They  are  something  like  the  elder  leaves  ofT 
ivy,  being  divided  into  three  lacinice,  an  inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  centre  of  the. 
footstalk  to  the  point  opposite  to  it,  and  as  much  or  more  from  one  section  at  base  t<^' 
the  other  ;  they  are  of  a  very  white  ^een  colour,  soft,  and  covered  over  with  a  short, 
wool.    The  flowers  come  out  fx  alis  folicrumy  standing  on  quarter  of  an*  inch  long 
footstalks  in  a  pentaphyllous  gi*een  calyx,  are  monopetalous,  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
in  the  tubulus  of  the  flower,  which  opens  itself  bell-fashion,  of  a  fine  purple  colour^ 
with  some  yellow  stamina  in  tbemidcne,  and  five  paler  streaks.     After  these  follows  % 
brown,  membranaceous  capsule,  with  four  round  protuberances^  under  a  thiu  meiu<^ 
brane,  containing  three  satined  seeds. — Sloane^ 

Of  the  above  genus  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  species  known*.  All  the  forege^ 
inff  are  indigenous  to  this  i!!ilarKl ;  the  following  exotic  species  have  been  introduced^ 
and  are  in  tLe  Hortus  Eastensis  : — Stammoniaj  purpureus  mcyor  and  minor,  tricolor^ 
dissecius,  canariensis,.  speciomsy  am.1  strigosus. 

Sc€  Christmas  Gambol — ^.Tat^p — Indian  Creeper — Puroino  Sea  Bindweed — Scam« 

idQHY!^&viZET  FoTATO&^Also  the  JoUowing  arliclc 
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BINDWEEDS,  EVOLVULUS. 

C|*.  5,  OR.  4. — Pentandria  tetragynia.        Nat.  o^. — Campanaceit. 

This  name  is  derived  from  evolvo^  to  roll  about.* 

<Jen.  char. — Cdyx  a  five-leaved  perianthhina ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  sharp,  perma- 
nent; corolla  one-.petalled  rotate,  five-cleft^  stamina,  five  capillary  spreading 
filaments,  almost  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  little  oblong  antiiers  ;  the  pistil- 
4um4ias  a  somewhat  globose  germen,  four  capillary  styles,  diverging,  length  of 
the  stamens,  witli  simple  stigmas  ;  the  pericarp  is  a  somewhat  globose  four^celled 
four-valved  capsule  ;  the  seeds  are  solitary,  roundish,  and  cornered  on  one  side. 
SFour  i>pecies  are  natives  of  Jamaica, 

1.  MUMMULAferoS.  MONEV. 

XJonvoJvulus  7ninor  repens^  mummulana  folio ^  flare  coeruleo.  Sloane, 
V.  1,  p.  157,  t.  99,  f.  2.  Herbaceus  repenSjfoliis  subrotimdis^  Jlori^ 
bus  gumque'Cre7iat is  singular ibus  alar ibus.     Browne,  p.  153. 

Xeaves  roundish  ;  stem  creeping  ;  flowers  sub-sessile 

9^rom  a  small  stringy  fibrous  root  spring  long  trailing  stalks,  taking  root  here  and 
tihere,  where  they  tofeh  the  g<r«und,  and  putting  forth,  alternately,  at  small  unequal 
^listances,  leaves  almost  round,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lon^,  and  an  inch  broad, 
Slaving  a  sms^il  notch  at  the  end,  and  on  petioles  a  Quarter  of  an  mc'h  iu  length,  and  of 
JSL  brown  colour.  Flowers  axillary,  on  short  peduncles,  of  a  light  blue  colour*;  legume 
T)rown,  containing  two  or  three  brown  seeds.  It  .grows  very  plentifully  after  rain  in 
4be  town  savanna6.«--«SZoane. 


Swartz  says  the  corollas  are- white,  though  Sloane  might  have  perceived  a  Uueish 
tin^e,  whidh  is  frequently  the  case.  Browne  calls  it  the  small  creeping  convolvulus^ 
4ina  observes  that  the  flowers  are  deeply  crenated.  According  to  Swartz  the  styles  are 
^ree  or  four,  .gad  the  capsule  tliree  or  four  celled  and  valved. 

•2.  tlNIFOLIUS.  LINEAR- LEAVED. 

JItr'baceus  erectusy  foliis  Unearibus,  pedunculis  longis  tenuissimis  bi" 
bracteatis  alaribiis,     Browne,  p.  152,  t.  10,  f.  2. 

Leaves  lancAlate  viilose,  sessile;  stem  upright;  .peduncles  three-flowered, 
long. 

This  little  plantls  sometimes  found  in  the  lowlands,  and  seldom  rises  above  ten  or 
^fourteen  inches  from  the  root  The  stalk  is  generally  simple,  or  but  very  little  divid- 
ed, slender  and  upright;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  iew,  and  throw  out  so  many  long 
and  delicate  flower  stalks  from  their  alee,  each  furnished  with  a  very  small  exterior  bi- 
phyllns  cup  about  the  middle.  The  styles  are  two  and  bifid  ;  and  the  capsules  divided 
antb  two  or  four  cells,  and  contain  many  seeds.  The  whde  plant  has  the  appearance 
Q$  a  very  fine  species  of  the  flatic. 

3.  SERICETTS.  51LKY. 

Erectus  herbaceus  subhirsufusj  foliis  Unearibus^  pedunculis  brttn'bus . 
simpli'cibus  solitariis  ad  alas.     Browne,  p.  153,  t.  10,  f.  3.  . 

^JLeawa  lanceolate^  sessile,  silky  underneath,  peduncles  sliort,  one-flowered. 
.^  N  2  Jlccording 
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According  to  Bro'omie  thi^  is  so  extremely  like  the  HnifolviSj  that  they  are  hardly  tc^ 
be  distinguished  without  great  attention.  The  flower  stalks  are  very  short,  the  cups^ 
^ingle^  and  every  flower  furnished  with  four  styles.    It  gruws  m  the  lowlands* 

4,  GANGETICUS.  6ANGET1C. . 

Herhaceus  repejis  minor^  corMa  quinqutfida^  sh/lo  od  basem  usque 
qtiadripartitOj  Jloi'ibu^singularibus  ad  alas.     Browne,  p.  1^2. 

Leaves  cordate,.  obtLise^nucroonate^  villvse^  petioled  ;  stem  diffuse^,  peduncles 

one-flowered. 

« 

This  little  plant,  the  smaller  creeping  convolvulus  is  fbund  on  the  side  of  the  ro^"' 
Aat  leads  to  tiie  foot  of  the  Long  Mountain  in  Liguanea.  It  creeps  and  roots  upon  the- 
ground,^  hut  seldom. grows  above  two  or  three  tncbes  in  length  ;  the  leaves  are  round-* 
kh,  and  the  flowers  tubular,  but  moderately  open  and  divided  at  the  margin;  the* 
style  is  divided  in  four  parts  to  the  very  ba^e^  and  the  fruit  is  a  capsule,  and  contaiiifr> 
two  or  four.  seed^. 


BIRCH  TREE. 


BURSER*. 


Cl.  23,  OR.  2. — PolyganHadiceiia.        Nat.  or. — Gmnmifent^ 

This  is  so  named  in  armory  of  Joachijn  Burser,  a  great  collector  of  plants. 

Gen.  CHAR. — ^The  hermaphroditeciJyx  is  a  one-leafed  minute  perianthiumy  threat 
parted  ;  the  parts  ovate,  acute  ;,  the  corolla  has  three  petals,  ovate,,  acute,  spread*' 
ing,  entire,  deciduous ;  stamina  are  six  filaments,  subulate,  erect,  fixed  round, 
the  base  of  the  germ,  with  ovate  erect  anthers  ;  the  pisuilum  has  an  ovate  ger- 
men  ;  a  short  thick  sUrle,  trifid  at  the-  tip,  with  very  short  and  simple  stigmas  ;'. 
the  pericarpium  is  a  fleshy  obovate  ci^jsule,  three-cornered,,  thvee-celled,  tliree- 
valved ;  the  ^eds,  berried,  solitary  (comnaonly  only  one),  compressed.    There  are* 
obscure  vestiges  of  two.  cells,,  but  a  single  seed  occupies  the  whole  capsule.    The- 
calyx  of  the  male  flower,  on  a  separate  tree,  is  a  five- toothed  miaute  perianthium;^ 
corolla  five-petals,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  reflex,  shrivelling;    the  stamina  are 
five,  eight,  or  ten,  filaments  placed  round  a  slightly  convex  surface,  scarcely 
shorter  tlian  the  petals,  subulate,  with  oblong  two-celled  anthers  ;  the  pistilluia^ 
a  rudiment,  no  ^ermen,  style  trifid,  caducous,  or  noue.   There  i&only  one  specie*** 
a  uative  of  Jamaica*. 

GUMM1FEBA.  GUM'-BEARINa^ 

Terebinthus  majoi\  betula  cortice^  fructu  hwnjrvlarL    Sloene,  ▼.  2,, 
p.  89,  t.  199,  f.  1,  2.     Foliis  corduta  ovfttis  pinnatis^  cortice  Icvi 
'  i^ufescenie floHbus  masculinis  spicatis,    Browne,  p.  345, 

l^erruginous  villous  twigs ;  leaves  pinnate ;  two  or  three  pairs,,  with  aft  odd  one^^ 
racemes  axillary. 

This  is  a  very  lofty  tree,  with  an  upright,  round,  smooth  trunk,  coveced  ¥n4  a  Hnd,*. 
sikining,  bark,  peeling  off  in  round  pieces,  like  the  European  birch  ;  branches  ter«» 
ninating,  smooth,  horizontal ;  twigs  ferruginous  and  villose  ;  leaves  pinnate  ;  petiolea- 
lyund)  villose,  petiolules  compressed^  diaanellcd^  villose  beaeath.  -  L«afi^to|^.two> 
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or  three  psiw,  bcriSes*  tKc  odd  one  ;  they  are  o*vate  with  ii  short  point;  entire,  reined, 
and  smooth ;  racemes  axillary  and  terminating,  shorter  than  the  petioles,  uprights 
many  flowered,  pubescent ;  pedicels  alternate,  short,  one-flowered  ;  flowers  small  and 
white  ;  capsule  red?  resembling  a  dnipe  ;  on  the  male  trees  the  flowers  are  more  copU 
ous^  and  crowded  ia  the  racemes,  but  are  sc^cely  larger.*— iS't^^. 


This  tree  has  a  great  many  roots  running  superficially  on  the  earth  on  every  hand  for 
aome  yards  round,,  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  hogshead  or 
pipe,  covered  wi til  a  brown  red  smooth,  membranaceous- outward  bark,  falhng  oiT  in 
round  pieces  like  to  that  of  the  English  birch,  whence  its  name.  It  hath  several  crooked 
branches,  mounting  to  thirty  feet  highy  covered  with  a  brown  smooth  bark^  near  the 
top  of  whidi  conie-out  several  two  or  three  iiiches^long  stalks,  sustaining  on  half  inch 
long  footstalks,  several,  flowers  one  above  another,,  each  made  up  of  five  thick  yellowish 
shoit  petala,  with  stamina  in  the  middle,,  and  after  these  follow  three-sided  or  triangu* 
lar  berries/  of  a  small  peas^bigness,!  with  a  reddish  brown  coloured  skin,  very  gummy, 
and  smelling  like  tenebinthine,. -under  which  lies  a  white,  very  hard,  triangular  stone, 
containing  a  kernel.  The  tree  having  stood  naked  sometime  has  first  its  flowers  come 
out,  and  its  leaves  begin  to  bud  a  little  while  after,  which  are  winged,  smooth,,  of  a 
very  Iresh  green  colour,  standing  round  tlie  ends  of  the  branches  at  naif  an  inch's  dis- 
tance ;  the  middle  rib  is  five  inches^  long,  hoary,  and  set.  at  an  inch  and  a  half's  dis-^  ^ 
tance  from  the  beginning,  with  pairs  or  pinnee  one  against  another,  on  an  half  inciv 
£[)otstalk,  the  pinnae  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  as  broad  near  the  round  base,, 
where  broadest,,  and  shining  ;  there  is  a  small  odd  one  at  the  end,  and  usually  four  or. 
eight  pairs,  which,  with  the  odd-one,  make  up  the  leatV  The  gumthe  tree  yields  ia- 
thought. to  be  very.vMdoeraiy  andhealing. — Sloane^ 


tt  is  very  common' in  Jamaica,  although  I  da  not  take  it  to  be  the  same  with  what 
grows  in  England ;  but  it  having  the  very  same  sort  of  bark,  makes  the  English  here 
call  them  bircii-trees*  They  are  much. larger  here  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  England  f 
besides,  of  these,  after  the  bark  is  ofl*,  the  wood  is  very  white,  light,  and  brittle  ;  none- 
of  the  twigs  are  so  tough  as  to  make  rods  or  brooms  of ;  and  the  gum  that  flows  fron^ 
the  tree  is  very  odoriferous,  white  like  mastio,  and  hatttan  aromatic  absorbent  taste.-^ 
l^have  often  given  and  advised  this  gum  to  be  taken  in  the  Ities  venerea  with  good  sue*- 
oess,  after  Uue  purging.  It  is  so  well  kjaown,.  tliatit  needs  no  particular  description*. 
'^harhani^  p.  20, 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  all  the  su^r  islands^  The  bark  is  very  thick  and  eludes 
a  clear  and  transparent  resin,  which  haruens  soon  in  tlie  air,  and  looks  much  like  the 
fttastic  of  the  shops  \  but  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  more  fluid  substance,  by 
incision  ;  which  has  much  ttie  smell  and  appearance  of  turpentine,,  and  may  be  used 
fer  thifsame  purposes  with,  success. — Browne. 

This  tree  grows  readily  firom  pieces  of  the  lim'^s^  and  posts  made  of  them  and  put  in 
the  ground,  very  speedily  vegetate  and  shoot  out  branches.  Dr.  Browne  mistook  the 
Wik  of  the  roots  of  this  tree  lor  the  simarouba  ot  the  shops,  which  is  procured  firom  a 
apt^es  of  quassia.  Tlie  gum  has  been  employed  successfully  as  a  transpareat  vami^  j 
^^^^iiu-aoMbli^iaspiriuof  wuMi»    Tlie  uoCQcUoaal:  uie  roots  is  biuUiOg  and  astrin* 
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fent    In  the  French  islands  this  tree  is  called  gummier  hlancj  and  an  inTunon  fii  the 
ttds  and  young  leaves  is  recommended  there  in  disorders  of  the  breast. 

Biro  Peppier— &i?  Guinea  Pepper.        • 


BIRDS  FOOT.  ORNITHOPUS. 

Cl.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphia  decandria.        Nat.  or. — Papilionace<e. 

This  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  for  birds  foot,  the  legumes  or  pods  gppowin|^ 
several  togetlier,  in  the  manner  and  shape  of  birds  claws. 

£r£V.  CHAR.— ^The  adyx  of  the  umbel  is  simple  ;  the  perianth  one-leafed,  five* 
toothed  ;  coxolla  papilionaceous ;  the  stamina  have  simple  filaments  and  anthers  ; 
the  pistillum  a  linear  germen,  bristle^iaped  style,  the  stigpia  a  terminating  dot; 
the  pericarpium  an  awl-shaped  legume,  round,  bowed,  jointed  ;  seeds  solitary^ 
roundish*     One  species  of  this  genus  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

TETRAPHVU-OUS.  FOUR-LEAVED. 

Suadri/olium  erecUim flare -luteo.    Sloane^  v.  1,  p.  186,  t.  116,  f.  S. 

Leaves  in  fours,  flowers  solitary. 

"This  rises  to  about  a  foot  high,  being  erect,  branched,  and  liaving  twigs  set  thick 
with  leaves  alternatively,  on  petioles  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  there  being  con« 
atantly,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  four  on  the  same  footstalk ;  each  of  them  are  small, 
and  have  a  small  snip  or  defect  on  their  further  ends,  where  they  are  largest,  being  of 
^  yellowish  green  colour  and  smooth,  with  a  prominent  mid- rib  on  the  lower  surface. 
The  .flowers  are  yellow,  -solitary  from  the  -upper  axils. — Slaane* 

BiRTHWOBT — See  Contrayerva. 


BITTEE  WOOD.  QUASSIA. 

Cl.  10,  OR.  \.— Decandria  numogynia.       Nat.  or. — G}iiinales. 

This  was  so  named  by  Ltnneus,  in  memory  of  Quassi,  a  negro  slave,  who  found  and' 
discovered  to  Rolander  the  wood  of  one  of  the  species. 

The  class  tfnd  order  of  the  bitter  wood  do  not  appear  to  be  well  ascertained ;  they  are 
surely  not  decandria  monogynia.  Mr.  John  Lindsay^s  characters  are  very  correct,  and 
iis  follow : 

Gen.  char— ^ale flower:  calyx  a  small  inferior  periantfaium^  composed  of  four 
«  squammose  leaves,  oval,  persistent ;  the  corolla  lour-petals,  obtuse,  equal,  ses-; 
site,  sub-erect ;  the  nectarium  is  four  hairy,  ovate,  squammae,  inserted  at  the* 
iMise  of  the  filaments ;  the  stamens  are  four,  five,  or  six  iiliform,  sub-erect,  equal, 
longer  than  the  corolla,  and  inserted  into  the  receptacle ;  the  anthers  simple  and 
erect.  Hermaphrodite  flower  on  a  different  tree :  calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male, 
l>ut  the  filaments  scarcely  longer  tiian  the  corolla ;  the  pistilluia  has  a  fleshy, 
KQUudisb^  elevated  receptacle  \  germen  sub^ovate^  composed  of  two^  threerMrely. 

four. 
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four,  parts,  tlightly  cohering  ;  style  thickish,  erect ;  stigmas  two,  three,  or  four 
simple  deciioed ;  the  pericarpium  two,  three,  or  four  drupes,  globose,  scarcely 
joining,  black,  shining,  and  inserted  into  the  receptacle  ;  seeds  solitary,  globose, 
ttnikMHilar,  covered  by  a  fragile  shell. 

POLYGAMA.  POLYGAMY* 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quassia  polys^ama,  or  bitter  wood  of  Jamaica,  by 
Mr.  John- Lindsay,  formerly  surgeon  in  VVesUBuriand ;  which  was  read  before  the  Royai' 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  November  7,  f79l  : 

<<  Tiie  quassia  polygama  has  long  been  known  in  Jamaica,  and  in  some  other  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  not  only  as  an  excellent  timber,.,  but  as  an  useful  medicine  in  putrid* 
fevers  and  fluxes.  With  us  it  is  called  bitter  wood^  and  in  the  windwaKl  islands  bitter 
ash.  The  bark  has  for  some  time  been  prescribed  by  practitioners  here,,  and  exported' 
to  England  in  considerable  quantities,  for  the  purposes  of  the  brewers  of  ate  and 
porter.  On  these  accounts,  a  fuller  description  of  this  plant  than  has  hitlierto  appeared 
will  be  acceptable  tO'tbe  botanist  and  the  public  at  large.  It  is  very  commcNH  in  the 
woodlands  of  Jamaica,  is  beautifuJ,  tall,  and  stately,  scMne  of  them  being  one  hundrec^ 
feet  long,  and  ten  feet  in  circumference  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  The  trunk  is 
straight,  smooth,. and  tapering^  sending  offiks  branches  towards  the  top.  The  outside^ 
bark  is  pretty  smooth, .  of  a  light  grey  or  ash  c<^6ur,  from  various  lichens.  The  bark.^ 
of  the  roots  isK>f  a  yeUowisb  cast,  somewhat  like  the  cortex  simaruba*  The  inner  bark- ' 
is  tough,,  andcomposed-of  fine  flaxy  fibres.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  tough,, 
bnt  not  very.hard.  It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  useful  in  floonng.  The  leaves  are 
sub-alternate*;-  the  small  leaves  are  in  pairs,  from  five  to^*  eight,  standing  opposite  ta* 
each^ther  oii^short  footstalks,  and  endmg  with  ai>  odd  one.  They  are  of  an  oblongs 
o\'al  shape,  and  painted  ;  the  ribs  reddish,  and  the  young  leaves  are  covered  with  » 
fine '^brownish  down«  The  Sbwers  come  out  in  bunches  or  clusters  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  last  shoot  befove  the  leaves,  and  -  stand  on^^  round  footstalks^  The  flowers  are 
small,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  with  a  very  small  cal}  x^  Tlie  male  or  barren  tree 
has  flowers  nearly  similar  to  the  hermaphrodite,  but  in  it  there  are  only  the  rudiments 
ef  a. style.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  black  drupe,  round  shaped,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea» 
There  is  but  little  pulp,  and  the  mit  covers  a  round  kernel.  These  dnipie  are  gene^ 
fally  three,,  sometimes  two,  and  often* only  one,  attached  sidewise  to  a  roundish  fleshy 
receptacle.  It  flowers  in  October  and^Novemher,  and  its  fruit  i»  ripe  in  December  and 
January.  Except  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  every  other  part  of  this  tree  has*  an.  intensely  . 
bitter  taste.  In  taste  and  virtues  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  quassia  of  Surinam,  and  I  ami 
eredibly  informed  is  sold  in  London  for th6  quassia  amara ;  and  it-  maybe-  safely  used 
in  all  cases  where  that  drug  has  been  thought  proper ;  whether  as  an  antiseptic,  or  ia 
eases  of  weakness  in  the  stomach  .and  bowels.  It  may  either  be  given  alone,  or  joined 
with  the  Jesuits  bark.  The  happiest  effects  result  from  the  use  of  this  medicine  in  ob« 
i^inate  remitting  fevers  firom  marsh  miasmata,  in  agues  which  bad  resisted  the  use  of, 

giuitsbark,  and  in  dysenteries  of  long  standing.  It  is  in  daily  practice  indropsie9 
)m  debility,  either  in  simple  infusions  or  tincture  by  itself,  or  joined  with  aromatics 
and  chalybeats.  Dr.  I>unimonxl,^an  eminent  physician  in  Jamaica,  prescribes  it  with 
ffreat  success  in  tlie  above  cases,  %s  well  as  in  amenorrhoea,.  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  and 
m  that  species  of  pica  called  dirt-eating,  so  fatal  to  a  number  of  negroes.  The  bark  of 
the  quassia  pelygami,  hut  espe<;;tallv  tl^wo  )d«  is  intensely  bitter.  Taey  ma)"-  both  be- 
^mui  iavadoua  faraii»  la  ^ercaiu  ctUies  of  dropsy,  aromaticji  and  preparations,  are  joioed 
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46  it,  also  in  amenorrfacea  and  chlorosis ;  and  in  -worn  Severs,  the  cabban  tiarky  or 
other  vegetable  anthelmintics/'  The  following  are  the  dotes  as  prescribed  by  Mx* 
Lindsay : 

From  fifteen  grains  to  one  drachm  by  itself  {or  with  the  Jesuits  bark)  of  the  wood  Or 
i)ark. 

From  two  drachms  to  half  an  onnce  to  one  pound  of  the  watery  infusion,  and  the 
same  quantities  to  one  pound  or  one  and  a  half  pound  in  decoction^  A  wine  glass  ftiM 
to  be  given  every  three,  four,  or  six  hours,  according  to  circamstaBCes.  f 

Is  so  called  from  its  excessive  bitterness  :  I  think  it  exceeds  wormwood,  gaH,  and 
aloes.  I  have  seen  a  handful  ,of  tlie  shavings  but  just  dipped  in  water,  as  quick  a# 
thought  taken  out  again,  and  the  water  iett  so  bitter  that  nothing  could  exceed  it.  A 
trough  was  made  of  it  to  give  water  to  hogs,  auj,  to  their  owner's  surprise,  althougk 
the  hogs  were  ever  so  dry,  they  would  not  touch  the  waten  This  property  of  the  tree 
hath  not  been  known  very  long  in  Jamaica ';  and  it  was  discovered  by  an  accident :  it 
being  a  very  free  sort  of  wood  to  split,  light,  and  whke,  the  coopers  had  made  casks 
of  it,  unknowing  its  bitterness,  to  put  sugar  in,  which  v^as  sent  to  England.  Sooa 
after,  the  owner liad  advice  that  his  sugar  was  so  bitter  it  could  not  be  sold  :  The  gen- 
tleman thought  it  was  a  trick,  or  a  baater ;  but,  upon  a  strict  enquiry,  found  the  occa* 
jsion  of  it.  Of  late,  bedsteads  and  presses  are  made  of  it,  to  prevent  bugs,  cockroaches^ 
•  or  worms  breedings  as  they  do  in  otlier  woods,  for  none  of  these  vermin  will  come  near 
the  wood ;  neither  do  the  workmen  care  for  workinor  it,  it  bittenng  their  mouths  and 
throats.  It  kills  worms  in  the  body,  helps  the  cholic  or  belly  aohe,  and  creates  an  ap- 
petite. The  wood  of  this  tree,  at  the  first  cutting,  is  very  white,  but  turns  yellow  af- 
terwards. Its  bark  is  like  the  iauce- wood,  and  its  Lea\:eslike  the  English  «ah. — J7ar- 
iuimt  p.  2 1. 

The  following  receipts  have  been  reconuneaded,  the  first  ai  a  diuretic,  and  the 
aecond  as  a  tonic  in  dropsy : 

Infusion  of  bitter  wood  one  pint — Salt  of  wormwood  half  an  ounce — Gin  two  ouncei 
— Mix  -A  wine  glass-full  several  times  in  the  day.— *—— Diuretic  salt,  six  drachms^ 
may  l^e  substituted  m  the  place  of  salt  of  wormwood. 

A  small  tea-cup  full  of  bitter- wood  infusion,  two  or  three  tiroes  in  the  day,  with  ^ 
^  iea- spoonful  of  chalybeate  wine,  or  with  three  er  £»ur  grains  of  the  salt  of  sttel ;  ipu:« 
greeu  copperas. 

The  bitter  wood  has  lately  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  the  brewing  of 
cfialt  liquor,  and  has  b^en  found  to  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well.  The  bitter  is 
however  not  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  hqp,  and  the  taste  remains  much  longer  on  the 
palate,  after  drinking  the  liquor. 

From  the  qualities  of  the  tree,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  or 
bark,  would  make  an  excellent  fomentation  for  sores.  The  wood  is  exceedingly  lights 
and,  onthat  account,  generally  saved  for  laths  for  roofing ;  but,  as  Barham  says,  tbf 
frorkmen  are  not  fond  of  it ;  for,  even  after  the  wood  has  been  laid  for  floors  many  year% 
whoever  rubs  or  scrapes  it,  feels  a  great  degree  of  bilkemess  in  their  mouth  and  throat* 
No  insect  will  come  near  it. 

There  ace  two  other  kinds  of  bitter  wood»  noticed  by  Dr.  Brown^  for  which  see  the 
.  jKext,articiQ«  . • .^ 

See  Moui^TAiN  Damsojm;  BITTEJl 
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BITTER  WOOD.  XYLOPIA, 

Cl.  13,  OR.  7. — J^elyandria  polt/gynia. — Nat,  or. — Coaduriata. 

This  genus  was  named  by  Dr.  Browne  xylpniorum,  being  the  Greek  word  for  the 
English  name,  but  Linneus  shortened  it  to  xylopia. 

Gen.  CHAR.— Cal}^  a  three- leaved  perianthium;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  sharpish, 
deciduous*;  corolla  six-petalled,  «e€si]e,  linear-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  tlie  three 
outer  larger  and  thicker  ;  there  are  scarcely  any  stamina,  but  numerous  oblong 
anthers,  listened  to  the  receptacle  at  the  base  of  the  germs ;  the  pistillum  has 

^from  two  to  fifteen  gennens,  very  small,  &stened  to  a  thr^e-cornerea  receptacle :; 
no  styles;  stigma  long  and  very  slender  ^  the  pericarpkim  has  from  two  to  fifteen 

< capsules,  pedicelled,  four-cornered,  compressed,  coriaceous,  one  or  two- celled, 

^'two-valved ;  the  seeds  are  solitary  or  two  together,  roundish,  smooth,  within  a 
succulent  hemispherical  aril.    There  are  only  three  species,  two  of  which  are  na* 

itives  of  Jamaica : 

1.   MURICATA.  MUREXE^. 

^jutivomm;  foliis  <yvato  wnimindtisy  productisj   alteiyiis^    capsulis 
punctatis  \  floribusconfertis  ad  alas,     Browne,  p.  250,  t.  5,  f,  2. 

^.eaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  with  stiff  bristles  underneath,  bearded  at  the  top  $ 
peduncles  many  flowered ;  fruit  muricate, 

"Browne  calls  this  the  svialler  bitter  zoood,  and  says  tiiis  little  tree^was  fonnd  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  in  Sixteen  Mile  Walk,  where  it  grew  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twentj  feet,  but  adds  he  made  no  remark  on  its  bark  or  wood. 


2.  GLABRA* 


'8BSOOTH. 


tj'oliis  amplioribusy  nitidisj  ovatis ;  petioKs  bveoibus ;  fructibus  ^/a- 
bris.     Browne,  p.  251. 

'Xeaves  6blong-ovate,  smooth  ;  peduncles  one-flowered,  sub-geminate  ;  fruits 
smooth. 

Browne  calls  this,  the  irr^er'AiV^^awi^rf,  and  says,  "  1  met  with  this  tree  in  the 
mountains,  back  of  Bull  Bay,  where  it  grew  to  a  very  considerable  size,  and  raised  its 
liranches  to  theiieight  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  root.  The  wood,  bark,  and  ber« 
rie^,  h«ve  an  agreeable  bitter  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  oranee  seed:;  and  would  proba^ 
faly  prove  exceuent  medicines,  if  brought  into  use.  The  wild  pigeons  feed  much  upoa 
the  berries,  and  owe  aUohat  delicate  bitterish  flavour,  so  peculiar  to  them  in  the  season, 
wholly  to^is  part  of  their,  food.  A  have  eat  many  of  the  berries  just  off  the  tree,  and 
found  them  both  affreeableuto  the  palate  and  grateful  to  the  stomach.  The  bark  is  also 
richly'4mpregnated  with  the  same  juioe,  as  welt  as  the  wood,  and  both  yield  a  veiy 
agreeable  bitter  in  the  mouth,  while  fresh  ;  but  that  delicacy  diminishes  greatly  after 
they  are  dried.  The  wood  is  easily  wrought,  and  -esteemed  as  a  good  timber  wood ; 
b^t  must  be  used  where  it  may  not  be  easily  exposed  to  the  weather.  This  tree  ought 
to  be  cultivated,  for  it  will  probably  be  found  very  serviceable  in  time }  it  seeds  at  sILu 
Anderson^s  mountain  near  tne  Mine«*'-*>i?iYwn^. 


This  tree  has  been  confounded  with  the  quassia  polygama  by  Long,  and  in  the  Un** 
Ban  index  to  Barhanit  firom  whom  indeed  all  Long's  observations  upon  it  are  taken ; 

O  .   .    and 
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and  who  mentions  it  to  have  leaves  like  the  ash.  This  clearly  points  Barham's  plant 
out  to  he  the  quassia  poly gama^  which  has  pinnated  leaves  like  the  ash,  wjiereas  thc^ 
leaves  of  the  xylopia  are  alternate  and  ovate-acununute,  those  of  the  former  oblong- 
oval. 


BLACKBERRY  BRAMBLE.  RUBUS. 

Cl.  12,  OR.  5. — Icosanclria  polj/^i/nia,        Nat.  or. — SenticosiT, 

This  name  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  for  redness,  on  account  of  the  redness  of  the 
twigs  and  juice  of  the  fruit. 

j&EN.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  perianthium ;  segments  ohlong,  spread* 
ing,  pernwrnent ;.  the  corolla  has  five  roundish  spreading  petals  ;  the  stamina  are 
numerous  filaments,  with  roundish  antliers,  inserted  into  the  calyx ;  the  pistil  has 
numerous  germs,  with  small  styles  and  simple  stigmas  ;  the  berry  is  compounded 
of  reddish  acini,  collected  into  a  convex  head,  concave  below  ;  each  one-celled  ; 
the  seeds  solitar\%  oblong  ;  the  receptacle  of  the  pericarp  is  conioal.  One  species 
is  a  native  of  this  island. 

JA^AICENSIS.  JAMAICA. 

Subus  foliis  longioribus  suhtus  vivlli  lanugine  obduciis  et  incanis  fiore 

etjructii  minor  thus.     Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  109,  t.  213,  f.  I.     Aculeatus^ 

Joliis  digitato-guinatis^  serr^itiSy  suhtus  argenteis.     Browne,  p.  242^ 

Leaves  quinate  or  ternate,  tomentose  underneath  ;  stem,  petioles,  and  leaves^ 
pubescent,  with  recurved  prickles  ;•  panicles  diflFused. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  growing  plentifully  on  most< ruinate  lands  in 
the  mountains.  It  differs  only  from  the  common  bramble  of  Europe  in  having  the 
leaves  gash -serrate,  with  the  ribs  pnckly;  the  panicles  terminating,  diffused ;  the 
flowers  and  berries  smaller.  The  leaves  are  covered  over  with  a  whitish  soft  wool,  and 
are  whitest  on  the  lower  surface.  The  berries,,  wh/en  ripe,  are  of.  a  black  colour,  and 
very  agreeable  to  the  palate.  If  picked  when  red,  ana  before  they  ripen^  they  makcL 
an  excellent  tart,,  having  at  that  period  a  very  agreeable  acid  taste.  The  stalks  are  very 
prickly  and  traihng  ;  climbing  upon  the  small. trees  and  bushes  around  them. 

Tliere  is  a  larger  and  smaller  variety.  ^  .. . . 

Two  other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  introduced,  but  not  much  cultivated  :.  the 
id<eusy  or  raspberry ;  an^  the  sylvaticus,  or  blackberry,  both  European  plants. 


BLACK  CHERRY.  TVIYRTUS. 

Cl.  12',  era.  l. — Icosandria  nionogynia.,       Nat.  or. — Hesperid/e. 
<Jen.  char. — iJ^e  Bayberry,  p.  75. 

CERASINA.  CHERRY. 

^rbor  bacciferay  myrtiJoUo  latiore,  fructu  nigro  cerasino  dipyreno^ 
Sloane,  ▼.  2,  p<  i07. 

^«duncles 
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Peduncles  lateral  and  terminating,  one-flowered;  leaves  oblong,  rfiinlng,  dot- 
ted underneath* 

The  whole  of  this  tree  is  smoodi.  The  young  twigs  have  linear-lanceolate  scales^ 
^t  first  imbricate,  but  afterwards  remote  aad  deciduous.  leaves  petioled,  an  inch  long, 
blunt,  the  upper  surface  somewhat  veined  and  shining,  with  a  groo\^  along  the  nnddle, 
the  under -veinlcss,  pale,  dotted,  in  clusters.  Peduncles  sometimes  four  from  the 
same  bud;  usually  axillary,  opposite,  and  terminating,  but  often  below  the  leaves, 
iDne- flowered,  filiform,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Segments  of  the  calyx  oblong,  blunt; 
petals  oblong,  blunt,  small,  white. — P^ahl. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  with  white  spots  on  it  here 
and  there ;  the  leaves  set  against  one  another  exactly  like  those  of  the  niyrtus  latifolia. 
The  fruit  is  like  black  cherries^  whence  the  name,  having  a  very  thin  black  skin,  with 
-•n  very  small  purple  and  sweetish  pulp,  including  two  white  stones,  fiat  on  one  side, 
spherical  on  the  other,  so  that  the  two  compressed  sides  being^  joined,  they  laake  one 
'xound  ;>phere. — Sioane^ 
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IBLACKEYED  PEA.  PHASEOLUS. 

Ch.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphiadevandria.        Nat.  OR. — Tapilionacem.  . 

This  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  phaselus,  a  littlq  ship  or  boat,  from  its  simiK-^ 
'tude  to  the  pod  of  the  kidney  bean. 

-Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  two-lipped,  perianthium,  upper  lip  emarginate  ; 
lower  three. toothed  ;  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous;  banner  heart-shaped,  wings 
ovate  ;  keel  narrow,  roiled  spirally  contrary  to  the  sun  ;  stamina  are  diadelphous 
filaments,  within  the  keel,  spiral ;  anthers  simple  .  the  pistil  iias  an  oblong  ger- 
•men,  compressed,  villosej  a  filiform  style,  bent  in  spirally,  pubescent  above; 
stigma  blunt,  thickish,  villose ;  the  pericarpium  a  long  legume,  straight,  coria- 
ceous, blunt  with  a  point;  seeds  kidney -form,  obloqg,  compressed.  Two  species 
.  <  are  natives  of  this  island. 

1.  SPHOEROSPERMUS.  ROUNDSEEDEH. 

Fhaseolu^  trectus  rninor^  seinine  sphericoy  iilbido,Jiilo  nigro.  Sloane, 
V.  1,  p.  184,  t.  117,  f.  1,  2,  3.  E rectus  ;  sUiquis  gracilibus^  tere^ 
tibusy  polyspcnnibus ;  seminibus  subiQtundis^  hilo  nigro  noiatis. 
Browne,  p.  292. 

Stem  upright ;  seeds  globular,  dyed  at  the  bilum. 

This  species  is  called  blackeyed  pease.  The  stem  about  a  foot  hiffh,  branched,  peti- 
oles three  or  four  inches  long,  the  leaves  are  three  together,  the  odd  leaflet  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  base,  two  inches  and  a  half  iong^  oaapetiolule  three-quarter* 
of  an  inch  longer  than  the  lateral  leaflets,  which  are  smaller  ;  they  are  all  very  soft  and 
of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  have  their  ribs  from  tlie  end  of  the  footstalks.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  strong,  and  nine  inches  in  length  ;  the  corolla  is  white.  LegumeB 
three  or  four  inches  long,  almost  round  and  straight,  clay*coloured ;  the  seeds  are 
^ery  many,  almost  round,  white,  with  a  black  eye,  not  so  bi^  as  the  smaller  field  pea. 
They  are  accounted  the  sweetest  and  best  food  of  any  of  the  kiad. — Sloane. 

O  2  2.  LATHYROIOES. 
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2.   LATHVROIDES.  LATHYRUS-IJKE. 

Phaseolns  erectus  lathyroitle^iy  flore  amplo^.  coccineo^  Sloane,  v.  1, 
p.  l«3,  U  1 16,  f.  1.  Minor  trectis  prateiisis^  J'oliis  oblongis^  vex  ilia 
viinori^  sUiguis  gracilitus.    Browue,  p«  2dl«. 

•  iStcmjipnght^  leaflets  lanceolate. 

Tliis  has  an  oblong  large  white  root^  gping.  a  foot  deep  into  the  ground,  from  the 
top  of  which  grow,  several  trailing  branches,  round,  smooth,  and  green ;  set  pretty 
tjiick  with  leaves,  three  always  together,  leaJF  at  the  top  of  tlje  footstalk  longer ;  they 
are  oblong,  aenminate  ;  the  two  lateral  ones  sub-iiessile,  entire,. veined,. smootii  above, 
piibescent  underneath.  Petioles  alternate,.  erect,,stiff,..  channelled,,  angular,., reddish  : 
Mipulesatthe  base  of  the  petioles,,  opposite,,  acttminate;  others  at  the  base  of  the. 
leaves  ;  peduncles  long,.  &stigtate,  many  flowered,,  round,,  pubescent  The  flowers 
arc  in  a  sort  of  spike,  alternate,  mostly  in  pairs  close  together,,  bkxid.  red  y  the  banner 
of  a  paler  red  ;  wings  deep  fed,  twice  as  large  as  tlie  banner;  keel  whitish  :  legume 
roundish,.  awUshapeil ;  seeds  roundish,,  separated,  brown.  TTiis  plant  grows  in  moist 
sandy  grounds,  and  Browne  says  it  is  pretty  common  in  the  savaonas  wout  Spaaish 
Town. 

See  Horse  Beans  and  Kjdnet  Beans. 

I 

Black  Mastic — See  Bastard  Bully  Tree.  . 
Black  OuyB—See  Olive-Bark.  . 


N6  EngHsh  Name.  BLECHNUBft 

.Cl.  24,  OR.  1; — Cryptogamia  filices,  or  Fei^ns^ 

UN.  CRAR.— Fructifications  disposed  in  two  lines,  approaching  to  .the  rib  of  the 
frond  and  paraUeL    One  species  has  beeu  discovered  m  this  islaad. 

OCCIDENTALS.  WESTERN. 

JFilix  minor,  in  pinnas  iantum  dtvisoy  crebrae^^ncn  crenatas,  auricu^ 
baaSf  et  lineis  pulverulentis  aversa  parte  voiaias.  Sioane,  v.  i, 
I>,  87,  t.  44^  f.  2..  Simplex  Joliis  anipliorihus  oblongis  falcatis  et 
impetioUuisi    Bnowne,  p.  91. 

Fronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas  lanceolate,  opposite,,  emai^i^ate  at  the  base. 

Bfowne  calls  this  the  undivided  bUchnwn,  with  lar^  oblong  leaves.  It  rises  by  a 
simple  undivided  stalk  to  the  height  of  thirteen  or  eighteen  inches ;  the  leaves  long 
and  narrow.    SkAne  says  the  pinnas  are  many,  with  two  small  aurides  at  the  base« 

BtBCHUM — See  Christmas  Pjoiul  . 


BLESSED  THISTLE-  CENTAUREA: 

Cu  19»  0X»  i.'^^jfngaiMa  poljigamitL/rugranetu       Nat.  oau—Gm^ouiM. 
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Gek.  char. — ^Calyx  common  imbricate ;  corolla  compound,  flosculous,  difform  ;  the 
receptacle  bristly  ;  the  down  simple ;  the  cOroUulte  of  the  radius  funnel  form, 
longer  irregular.^  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  here  many 
years  ago,  as  weH  as  the  cyanusy  or  blue  bottle^  another  species* 


1.  BENEDICTA. 


ELESSED. 


Calyxes  double- spiny^  woolly,,  involucred ;  leaves.  semi-decurrent,.toothletted, 
spiny. 

This  plant  obtained  the  appellation-  of  benedi'ctus  from  its  being  supposed  to  possess 
extraordinary  medical  virtues  ;  though  not  much  in  repute  in  modern  practice.    It  has 
been  celebrated  asaw  alexipharmic  and  a  cure  for  the  plague.     The  bruised  leaves 
boiled  in  wine,  and  mixed  with  flour  and  hogslard,  laid  on  warm,  are  said  to  cure  can- 
cers and  inveterate  ulcers; .  The  leaves  have  a  penetrating  bitter  taste  and  ungrateful 
flavour.     Di".  Lewis  informs  us  that  he  has  experren^ed  excellent  effects  from  a  light 
infusion  of  this  plant  in  loss  of  appetite,^-  where  the  stomach  was  injured  by  irregularis 
ties.     A  stronger  infusion  made  in  cold  or  warm  water,  if  drank  freely,,  ana  the  patient . 
kept  warm,  promotes  perspiration.-.  The  seeds  are  also  considerably  bitter,  and  have 
sometimes  been«ised  with  the  same  eflEect  as  the  leaves.     Birowne  mentions  that  it  was 
cultivated  with^  great  success  in  the  mountains  of  New  Liguanea,  .where  it  seeded  as  ■ 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe :  he  adds  that  it  makes  a  fine  stomachic  medicine,  and 
may  be  used  with  success  in  ^1  weaknesses  f^f  the  viscera,  and  over-abundant  discharges 
«f  bile.     For  medical  purposes  the  plant  should  be  gathered  while  in  flower,  dried  in  <^ 
the  shade,  andkeptin-avery-dry  airy  place,  .to  prevent  its  rotting,  which  it  is  very> 
apt  to  do. . 


2.  CYANUS. 


BLUE. 


Calyxes  serrate ;  leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  the  lowest  toothed. 

•  This  is  a  common  weed  among  corn  in  Europe,  called  blue  bottle  in  England,  and  ^ 
Hue  bonnets  in  Scotland. .  The  expressed  juice  of  the  neutral  fiorets  makes  a  good  ink ; . 
kialso  stains:  linen  of  «a  beautiful  .blue^  Jbut  the  colour  is  not  permanent.  Mr.  Boyle  * 
says  that  the  juice  of  the  central  florets,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  * 
aium,  .makes  a  lasting  transparent  blue,  .not  inferior  to  ultramarine. 

BLOOD  FLOwER-^iSi?^  Bastarb  Ipecacuanha. 


BLUE  PEA  FLOWERS  ClITORrA;. 

Ct.  17,  OR.  3. — Diadelphia  decandrta.       Nat.  o^.-^P^p^Uionacea:*', 

IPhis  is  so  named  from  the  form  and  colour  of  the  corolla.  . 

©EN.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one -leafed^  erect,  tubular,.  five-tooAed^  .permanent  perian«<  > 
thium;  corolla  papilionaceous^  and  supine,  orturried^downside  up;  the  standard 
isvery  large^  overshadowing^  the  ether  petals;  wings  <d>long,  keel  shorter  dian* 
them  ;  stamina  and  anthers  simple ;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong  germen,  ascending 
style,  and  obtuse  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  very  long  legume,  Gnear,  compressed^ . 
ooe-oeUed^ ,two-yalved^  with  the  tip  subulate;  seeds  many,  leniform.    Three- 

speciea^ 
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species  are  indigenous  to  this  island,  as  follow  ;  the  teimateay  a  native  of  the  East 
'^        Indies,  grows  in  jLast's  garden,  having  been  brought  to  tliis  island  some  years 

ago. 

1.    BRASILIAXA.  BRASIUAN. 

Major  scandens^  ./^^"-^  siibrotundo  ovatiSf  Jloribus  geminatis. — 
Browne,  p.  298. 

Leaves  ternate  ;  calyxes  solitary,  bell -form. 

This  Browne  calls  the  larger  climbing  cliforia^  which  rises  with  a  twining  herbaccmis 
stalk  five  or  six  leet  high,  having  at  each  joint  one  ternate  leal"  on  a  long  petiole.  Tha 
flowers  come  out  singTy  from  the  axils  on  long  peduncles,  encompassed  about  the 
middle  with  two  small  oval  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  the  standard  broad,  and 
of  a  fine  blue  colour.  Browne  says  this  species  is  very  rare  in  Jamaica^  he  found  it  ia 
St,  Anu's^  where  it  grew  very  luxuriantly. 

2.  VIRGINIAN  A.  VIRGINIAN. 

.Phaserlus  syhaticusflore  patulo^  dilute  purpureoj  siliqua  tenui  nigra^ 
semine  minore  maculato,     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  181.     Minor  scandens^ 
J'oliis    sub'villosis   oBlongo-ovatis^  Jloribus  geniiiiatis.      £rowne» 
p.  298* 

Xeaves -ternate;  ^yxes geminate,  %ell-fonn. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  all  the  hills  and  lower  lands  of  Jamaica.  The  stem 
is  herbaceous,  filiform,  subdivided,  scaQdent,and  twining,  round,  striated,  pubescent. 
Leaflets obtong,  acuminate,  with  a  blunt  tip,  entire,  nerved,  smooth,  sometimes  pu- 
bescent, on  short  petiolules  :  peduncles  longer  thanlhe  petioles,  erect,  angular,  stri- 
ated, hirsute,  bearing  three  or  four  flowers  :  perianthium  double,  outer  two-leaved  ; 
leaflets  ovate-acute,  ccrmsave,  keeled,  pubescent ;  inner  tubular,  two-lipped,  the  two 
iipper  teeth  shorter,  approximating,  the  three  lower  longer,  acute,  the  middle  one 
*  three  times  as  long  as  the  others  :  corolla  resupinate,  standard  blue,  with  oblique 
purple  streaks^  at  the  hack  part  dusky,  and  tomentose ;  seeds  smooth,  and  of  a  gray- 
colour. 

^.  GA^ACTrA. 

JPhaseolus  minor  lactescens  fl^re  purpurea.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  182,  t. 
114,  f  4.  Foliis  ovatis  glabris  piunato  tcrnatis^  spicis  elongatis 
teiminalibus,     Browne,  p.  298,  t.  32,  f.  2. 

Xeaves  ternate  ;  raceme  erect ;  flowers  pendulous. 

This,  by  its  round  small -woody  stalks,  turns-rtself  round,  and  mounts  about  any  tree 
X)r  shrub  it  comes  near,  rising  to  six  feet  high.  At  every  inch  putting  forth  leaves, 
three  always  together,  on  hall'  inch  long  footstalks.  The  leaf  opposite  the  footstalk  is 
the  longest,  an  mch  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle  where 
broadest,  being  roundish  or  oval,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  8mo<»th,  hard,  and  nervous* 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  als  of  the  leaves,  on  very  short  footstalks,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  holbw,  papilionaceous,  and  purple.  After  these  follow  cylin- 
dric  legumes,  two  inches  long,  crooked  and  sharp  at  tlie  end,  contaming  several  brown 
small  peas.  Alt  parts  of  the  plant  are  milky  \  it  grew  in  the  Red  Hills  and  other  places 
ylentimllj,---iZaane« 

Browne 
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Browne  calls  this  the  galactia,ynth  smooth  leaves  and  long  reddish  flowers.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  the  lower  hills,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  long  reddish  flowers,  milky 
Lrancnes^  and  smooth  leaves.     It  rises  sometimes  eight  or  nine  feeu 


BOG  RUSH.  SCHOENUS. 

Cl.  3,  OR.  1. — Triandria  monag^nia.        Nat.  or. — Calamarice. 

This  name  is  derived  from^a  Greek  woi'd,.  signifying  a  rope,  for  wiiichsome  of  the- 
-species  is  adapted. 

Gen.  char.^— The  calyx  has  chaffy  glumes,  one-valved,  heaped ;  there  is  no  corolla ; 
the  stamina  are  three  capillary  filaments,  with  oblong  erect  anthers  ,  the  pi^iIlum^ 
has  an  ovate,  three  sided,  obtuse  germen ;  style  bristle  shaped,  length  of  the  co- 
rolla; stigma  bifid  or  tri  fid,  slender;  there  is  no  pericarp;  the  seed  is  single,, 
roundish, ,  among,  the  glumes*     N  ine  species  are  indigenous  to  this  island* . 

! .  STELLATUS.  STARRY.  I 

Gram  en  cyperoides  spica  compacta  alba,  foliis  ad  spicam  partim  albis^, 
partita  viridibus,     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  119,  t.  78,  f.  1. 

Culm  subtriquetrous,  spikelets  conglomeratej  with  a  leafy  involucre,  colouredl . 
at  the  base. 

This,  hath  a  perennial  root,  it  grows  about  a  foot  high,  or  less.  Culm  single,  xip- 
xight,  striated,  smooth, .  sheathed  with  the  leaves  of  the  base,  roundish,  but  bluntly- 
three-cornered  towards  the  top.-  Leaves  almost  the  length  of  the  culm,  erect,  linear, 
acuminate,  entire,  striated,  smooth.  Sheaths  surroundmg  the  cnim,  hirsute  or  cihate. 
at  the  neck  ;  involucre  manifi^ld  or  three-fold  ;  leaflets  very  long.*  ternately-alternate, 
spreading,  linear- lanceolate,  sessile,  str-iated,  smooth,  towards  the  base  white  coloured. 
Spikes  terminating,  clustered,  sessile,  small  oblong,  acuminate,  whitish ;  chafls  orr 
glumes  in  bundles,  imbricate  ovate^  acu4e,^ concave,  scarcely  keeled,  entire,  one- 
flowered ;  the  filaments  three,. the  length  of  the  glumes,  upright;  germ  roundish; 
style  longer  than  the  glumes,  cloven  to  the  middle  ;  sti^rmas  short,  erect ;  seedxound- 
ifth,  flatteti  a  liwle,  large.  It  resembles  the  Ajf/Z/w^a^,  and  is  probably  mixed  with 
them  by  authors,  especially  with  kyllingia  triceps, — Sw.    See  Kyllingicu 

From  a  fibrous  and  stringy  root  spring,  up  several  triangul^  blunt-edged  stsdks,  t>f 
about  a  foot  in  length.  The  leaves  are  harsh  to  the  touch«  The  spike  is  compact^, 
made  up  of  many  white  spikes,  set  close  in  a  head,  and  has  some  long,  hai^,  grassy 
Iteves  close  under  it,  which  for  the  first  part  orhalf  are  white,  and  towards  the  ends 
green.  The  seed  is  small  and  yellowish,  ft  grows  in  those  places  where  water  has  in 
rainy  times  stood  on  the  grouud,  a»  in  the  pasture  beyond  the  Angel's •Ford^ — Sloane^ 

2.   RESTlOmES, 

Culms  at  tottom,  compressed  ancipital,  and  very  sm6oth;  flowers  panicled;: 
sheath  lanceolate  at  the  top. 

This  is  almost  a  fathom  in  height,  the  culm  jointed,  erect,  striated,  with  swelling: 
Joints ;  the  leaves  sheathed  at  the  base^  long^  wide^  imear,  quite  entire^  rery  fineltjL 

;0mate4^ 
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striated  longitudinalivy  rigid ;  sheaths  ancipita],  finely  striated.  PanicTcs  bursting 
from  ancipitaUlanceolate  covered  sheaths,  subdivided  into  dichotomous  sub-fastigiate 
diffused  branchlets,  having  sheathlets  underneath  at  all  the  divisions,  of  a  red  ferrugin- 
ous colour.  Spikelets  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  sessile,  two-flowered,  polygamous,  on 
prickly  serrate  peduncles.  Glumes  four-valved,  two-flowered;  valves  decussated, 
ovate,  acute,  concave,  slightly  keeled,  sometimes  serrate,  brown  ;  there  are  no  fila- 
ments ;  the  germ  is  three  cornered^  style  oblong,  trifid  at  top  ;  stigmas  cirrhose. — 
Serrate  bristles  are  placed  upon  the  {tistil.  One  of  the  florets  is  small,  interior,  and 
two-valved  ;  the  valves  equal  and  lanceolate  ;  the  filaments  two  or  three,  and  minute:; 
the  pistil  small.  This  is  considered  a  singular  specits,  and  probably  making  a  distinct 
genu$,  were  the  characters  well  aiicertained.. 

3.   CLADIUM. 

Vulmo  nodosoy  fioribus  quasi  umhellatis^  umhellis  gradatim  asmrgert^ 
tibus.    3rowne,  p.  114. 

Culm  bluntly  three-sided,  leafy,  even ;  leaves  prickly  in  front,  panicles  dif- 
fused ;  spikelets  one-flowered,  sessile,  two-stamen ed. 

Culm  eieht  or  tea  feet  hieh,  single,  jointed,  smooth,  striated ;  leaves  sheathing, 
Tery  long.  Keeled,  half  an  incn  wide,  cartilaginous-serrate  along  the  back  and  edge, 
striated,  smooth,  rigid ;  sheaths  closed  in  front,  serrate :  flowers  in  lateral  panicles 
from  the  sheaths ;  peduncles  solitary,  short,  compressed,  sheathed;  sheaths  numer- 
ous, crowded,  alternate,  from  which  spring  some  partial  peduncles,  which  are  elon- 
gated, loose,  diffused  ;  towards  the  top  next  the  sheathlet  subdivided  into  many  une- 
3ual  umbelled  pedicels,  frequently  terminating  in  aq  umbellet,  with  the  ultimate  pe- 
icels  three-i9owered.  Spikelets  three  or  four,  ovate,  acuminate,  small,  ferruginous ; 
glumes  or  scales  oblong,  acute,  unequal.  At  the  side  of  the  inner  glume,  surrounding 
the  germ,  are  capillary  bristles  the  length  of  the  ^lume  ;  filaments  very  short ;  uerm 
iinear-oblong ;  style  shorter  thMi^the  glumes,  tried;  stigmas  reflexed,  convolute^ 
permanent;  seed  ovate,  acute,  sliihtng  brown .  It  growsin  seanuurshes. — Sw. 
j3rowne  calls  this  plant  the  large  Jlorid  alodium. 

4.   O^OMERATUS.  HEAPED. 

Culm  three-sidedt  leafy,  flowers  in  bundles ;  leaves  flat  ^tpedundesJateral^  ia 
.pairs. 

5.  EFFUSUS.        *  OVERFLOWING. 

Culm  leafy,  bluntly  three-sided,  even ;  leaves  entirely  prickly  in  front,  panU 
cles  more  erect ;  spikelets  one-flowered,  sessile,  two-stamened. 

Swartz  gave  this  as  a  distinct  specie^^^but,  it  resembles  the  mariscus^  an  European 
epecies,  so  nearly,  that  he  h^irdly  thought  it  could  be  made  a  distinct  species^ 

»€.  CYPEROIDES.  CYPERVS-LIKB. 

Culm  three-sided,  leafy;  umbel  tenainating ;  spikelets  glomerate. 

Two  feet  high.     Culm  striated,  smooth;  leaves  sheathing,  half  a  foot  long,  linear, 

keeled,  striated,  smooth,  with  the  keel  of  the  valves  sub-serrate  ;  spikes  terminating, 

umbelled ;  peduncles,  from  the  sheaths  of  the  terminating  leaves,  several,  unequJu, 

•three-sided ;  involucre  none,  but  only  the  two  alternate  leaflets,  from  the  sheaths  of 

ai?bich  the  peduncles  rise,    Spikelets  in  little  terminating  balls  (sometimes  compound), 

veiy 
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-very  miJoh  crowded,  sessile, 'acuminate,  spreading,  ferruginous;  glume  chaffy,  heaped, 
vnequali  sub-imbricate;  the  inner  ones  more  tender,  narrower,  less,  one-flowered: 
filaments  three,  very  short ;  germ  extremely  small ;  9t}  le  longer  than  the  glumes, 
trifid  at  the  top,  permanent ;  stigmas  capillary,  cirrbose  ;  at  the  base  of  the  germ  are 
two  bristles  the  length  of  the  glumes ;  seed  inclosed  within  the  glumes,  obovate,  mostly 
obcordate,  bluntly  three-cornered,  ferruginous,  smooth.  It  is  not  a  cyperus,  because 
the  chaffe  are  not  distich,  and  the  seed -is  not  three- sided. — Sw.  . 

"7.  GRAClUa-  SLF.NDEIl.. 

Culm  three-sided,  .leafy,  vety  long,  filiform ;  spikes  lateral,  peduncled. 

Height  from  three  to  six  feet*  Culm  very  long,  simple,  loose,  .striated;  leaves 
linear,  very  long,  sessile,  keeled,  striated,  serrate ;  spikes  axillary ;  peduncles  soli- 
^ry,  elongated,  .filiform  ;.  spikelets  in  bundles,  small,  six  to  ten,  unequal,  round; 
and  linear,  sessile,  .ferruginous,  smooth  ;  glumes  chuflfy,  many,  unequal ;  the  lowest 
small,  the  rest  convex,  .acuminate,  imbricate ;  the  irrtefioroftes* more  tender,  smallee, 
one  flowercKl;  filaments  three,  very  short;  germ  roundish ;  style  awl-shaped,  scarcely 
lonfi^er  tlian  the  glumes,  trifid  ;  stigmas  capillary,  reflexed  ;  seed  three-cornered,  very  ; 
^tioml,  ferruginous.,,  jtgcows  in  the  woods  in  the  highest  mountains.  , 

8.  SETACEUS.  BRISTLED. 

Oitlm  tbree-sitled,  almost  naked,  .leaves..briatle*shaped ;  spikelets  aggregate; 
flowers  two*-8tan)enedr- . 

The  height  about  a. -foot.    -Culm  simple,  setaceous,  weak ;  leaves  mostly  shorter  thaa 
•the  culm,  somewhat  striated,  erect ;  culms  towards  the  upper  part  simply  two-parted,  . 
^r  subdichotomous,  into  axillary,  peduncled,  aggregate;   spikelets,   three  to  six  in 
dumber,  a\d-shaped  and  small;  lower  peduncles  often  solitary,  .an  inch  long;  upper 
crowded,  bundled,  very  short  ;  lower. glumes  smaller,  jovate,  xu:ute,  keeled,  termin** 
a^d  by  a  very  short  awn  ;  -dipper  flumes  lanceolate,  avnless,  convolute  at  the  top;  . 
lUaments  two,  very  short ;  style  bind ;.  stigmas  capillary.     At  the  sifks  of  the.  germ  are  • 
4:wo  capillary  bristles,  the  length  of -the.  glume;  seeos  roundish,  cooopresscS  at  .fl^e..- 
*^g^i  ^^acumioaje,  ^traosKeesely  wrinkled.    This  growa*in  dty^paaUases.  . 

CtfWthree^sjded,  naked,  filiform ;  spikelets  teraiioating,  sub^TascicIed,  sessile,:, 
with  a  leaflet  beneath,  equallil>g*  the  spike.    . 

.    Heigkt  about  an  inch.    Roots  capillary,  simple ;  culms  alnotft  'Upright,  ^capillary  ; 
IcteLves  radical^  equalling  the  cttbn,'nlifoi*m,  keeled  at  tfap  base,  j»heathing,  xruiate  at 
the  edge,  jstriated,  sflaooth ;  spikelets  thM^e  jar  four,  very  small,  one  above  Another,  .. 
ovate,  acuminate:  under  the  lowest,  spike  is  an  awl -shaped  leaflet,  sheathed  at  the 
l>ds^;  .glumes  chafly,  heaped^  imbricate,  separating  the  flowers,  pvate,  keeled,  awn- 
Ic^,  one-flowered;  filaments  three,  the  length t>f  the  cha(&;  anthers  linear;  germ  . 
roundish;  style  filiform,  .three-sided  at  the  base,  trifid  at  top.;  stigcnas  capittary,  re- 
flexed  ;  seed  roundish,  bbuitly  three-cornered,  ra^ed,  ferruginous,  appearing  asit- , 
urere  echinate,  when  examined  by  a  micioscope  ;  wiuiout  which  the^paitsof  IructifiGa*  - 
.  ^tifixx  are  not  visible.    It  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  Jamaica. . 

40.  SUtiNAMBMSIB.         flDBIKAM. 

'^C^hea  leafy,  three-sided ;  peduncles  ooiymbed^  Ihe  loimr  «Bes  ittcnst^,  dis« 
v4hiI|  tl^ upjier onesoiowded* 
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.  From  one  to  four  feet  high,  growing  in  tufts.  Culms  simple,  sharply  throe-side*!, 
ru^^j^ecl,  leafy  below  •*  leaves  slieathed,  very  long,  equal  to  the  culm  or  longer,  Hattish, 
s'ugiitly  keeled,  striated,  linear,  serrau*- prickly  along  the  keel  and  edge,  stilHslj  ;  die 
upper  ones  shorter  and  distant ;  slieatAies  alternate,  crowded,  keeleJ,  with  u  blunt 
dagger  point  in  front ;  coryaibs  peeluncied,  lateral,  conipmuid,  shorter  tlian  tiie  leaves, 
1  i^fore  flowering  crowded,  nodding,  afterwards  divaricating;,  peviuncies  elongated* 
fioni  tiie  sheathes  of  the  upper  leaves,  solitary,  remote,  loose  ;  tlie  upper  ones  crowd- 
ed ;  spik(?lets  cylindrical-subulate,  very  shortly  pedicelled,  patukius,  ferruginous  ; 
hjactos  capillary,  longer  than  the  florets,,  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels;  lower  glumes 
.•Nhorter,  ovate,  imbricate;  u))j>er  a  little- longer,  and  hetween  them  a  middle  tlower, 
«)ale,  and  solitary,  between  the  outer  ones  lo males,  or  an  hermaphrodite;  Hiaments 
three,  very  short ;  anthers  Jin  ear ;  germ  ovate,  margined,  biackish,  sirrix>uudcd  dt 
tiie  base  with  from  twoxo  femr  jointed  bristles ;  style  long,  undivided  ;  stigma  linear  ; 
seed  roundish,  black- rusi-coloured.  Mo:»t  commonly  many  ol  the  spikelets  are  xiialus 
.ifc;ithout  any  females. — Sxd). 

BoKHMERTA — See  Nettle  Tkke. 
•Bombast  Mahoe — Sdt  Dov.^  Teee. 


3DN.ACE  BARK.^  Ge7ius  Doubffdl 

Cl.  4,  OR.  1. — Tetrandria  manogtfnia? 

This  is  called  bonace  bark  tree  by  Browne,  who  only  describes  the  pericarp,  n«t 
•hi^ving  seen  the^flmver  ;  the  other  characters  which  follow  are  from.  Mr.  A.  Robinson's 
juanuscript : 

Gen.  CHAR«"-^Caly3p  a  moRophyllous  bell-shaped  perianth,  cut  lightly  on  the  brim 
into  four  lanceolated  equal  parts ;  no  corolla;  genu  ovate,  in  the  base  of  the  cup ; 
style  short  and  thick,  with  a  peltated  stigma;  there  appeared  no  stamens,  but  ia 
some  flowers  there  were  four  small  globose  nectareous  glands  ;  tiie  pericarp  wasA 
dry  drupe,  ovate,  of  the  size.and  figure  of  an  oiivej  having  a  two  iiubediiut)  co-^ 
vered  with  a  proper  membrane^  f uU. 

BONACE. 

Coftice  Jlsso^  fhliis  vbhmgiSf   racetnis '  u^beflulatis  terminalibus.''^ 
Browne,  p.  372. 

Browne  says  this  plant  is  common  near  Montego  Bay,  where  it  grows  to  a  moderate 
size.  The  bark  makes  very  good  ropes ;  it  is  fine,  and  spreads  in  some  shape  like  that 
of  the  tagctto  bark,  though  not  so  free  or  regular  The  seeds  have  a  sharp  bitrng  taste. 
'Mr.  Robinson  found  the  fruit  ripe  in  September  in  New  Liguanea  mountains,  not  far 
from  Yallah's  River.  The  twigs  were  orown,  felender,  and  dichotomous  ;  the  leaves 
alternate  and  sessile,  with  entire..reflected  margins,*  of  an  olive  green  colour,  somewhat 
rough  and  shining  above,  but  dull  and  blueish  green  beneath,  and  marked  with  alter- 
nate veins.  I^rom  the  bosom  of  the  upper  leaf  grew  a  short  common  peduncle,  pro- 
truding  from  its  summit  three  or  four  proper  peduncles,  hardly  half  a  line  in  lengthy 
ttch  supporting  a  small  olive-like  fruit,  scarcely  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  lengthy 
coutaixung  one  nut,  covered  with  a  fibrous  iategumeat ,  Having  tasted  Uie  fruit  he 

ibunA 
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ibund  his  mouth  affected  with  a  burning  acrimony,  such  as  is  caused  by  the  baA  of  wilil 
cinnamon,  or  of  wild  rovsemaiy.  At  Old  Woman  Savanna,  in  Clarendon,  there  is  a 
larger  species  of  tiiis  known'by  the  name  of  burn-nose  barky  so  called  Irom  its  sup- 

^  j)HOsed  effects  uu  tiiose  who  smell  it  closely,    A  tree  was  also  observed  ia  Lime  Savanna. 

BauRRERU — See  Currant  Tkee. 


borrage;  borrago: 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandria  monog^piia.^       Nat.  or. — ^speri foliar. 

TThis  name  is  derived  from  f<?r  and  ago^  on  account  of  its  supposed  cordial  qualities*- 

Oen.  CHARv — Calyx iive-paiijed,  permanent;  corolla  monopetalous,  rotate,  .border 
five-parted,  throat  crowned  with  five  emarginate.  obtuse  prominences  ;  the  sta- 
mens have  subulate  converging  filamente,  oblong  anthers,  fixed  on  thejnside  of- 
tlie  filaments ;  the  pistil  has  four  germs,  fiiitbirm  style,  simple  stigma ;  there  is  no 
pericarpium  ;  calyx  larger,  inflated  ;  the  seeds  four,  roundish,  wrinkled,  keeled  - 
outwards  at  the  top,  globular  at  the  base,,  inserted  longitudinally  into  aa.hatlowed '<^. 
zeceptacle* , 

OFncmALIS.  OFFICmAL.  - 

All  the  Icfaves  alternate  ;  calyxes  spreading.  . 

The  whole  of  this  plant  is.roug^,  with  white. .prickly  hairs.    The  common  colour  tif*^" 
tih(3  corolla  is  bine,  but  varies  to  i)eah  coloured  and  white.     It  came  originally  fronr - 
Aleppo  and  thrives  well  in  Jamaica.     The  whole  herb  is  succulent  and  very  mucilagin^ 
ous,  having  a  peculiar  faint  smell  when  bruised.    The  young  tender  leaves  may  be  used- 
in  salads,  or  as.a  pot-herb.     By  the  experiments.of  HL  Margraaf^  in  17.47,.  it  appears  > 
that  the  juiceaSordg  a  true  nitre.. . 

\  "I- 
This  plant  ^rows-and  thrives  ^eryluxuriandy  in  the  mountains  of  New  Xi^pianea.;  ilk- 
has  been  always  esteemed  as  an  excellent  cooUng  cordial  in  all  febrile  cases  ;  and  may 
l)e  justly  regarded  as  a  proper  simple; to  be  used  in  such  over^heated  states  of  ^ the 
hloodr  it- is  geueraliy. administered' in  decoctions  and  infusions,  with  other  cooling 
laedicines. .  A  distilled  water  of  both  the^  leaves,  and  *  flowers  of  this  pknt  has  been 
formerly  k^pt  in  the.  shops,  as  welt  as  a  conserve  of  the.blossoms  ;  but.  these  are  veiy . 
little  regarded  in  modern  practice,  especially  in  England,  where  most  of  the  diseasoa^ 
;j^foceed  rather  froitt.inaclioi%.  and  the  viscickty  of  the.  juices.-!— J?r<ncm^,  p.  ISO,  . 


;.tTOD  ROOT.  CASaPA«IS. 

Cl.  12,  on.  1. — Polifandria  numogynia.       Nat.  OR. — Putaminae^ 

This  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  «j;Hifying  fo  cure  melancholy* 

^Gex.  crar. — C^lyx  a  four-leaved>  coriaceous,  perianth;  leaflets^<*ovatey  cpncspiev 

gibbous  ;  the  corolla  has  four  petals,  obtuse,  spreading,  ^  very  large ;  thef  stamina 

j^gi^  nuperouqi^  fiiifora),  patulous^  filaments^  witli  obldDg;  versatile^  inclinei^ 

^2  antheritf 
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apthers ;  the  pi'stU  bas  a  pedicellecT  gemiy  no  style ;  stigxna  obtuse,  sessile  ;  thte^ 
pericarp  is  a  corticose  berry,  one-cdiecl,,  pedicel  led  ;  seeils  iiunncrous,  reuilbrui^ 
nestling.     Eight  species -are  indigenous  to  this  island,  as  follow. : 

1.  CYNOPHALLOPHORA. 

Fruticosa^  fctliis  oblovgis  ohtiisis.     Browne,,  p.  24fi,  t.  27,  f.  1. 

Peduncles  many  flowered,  terminal ;,  leaves  ovaJ,  obtuse^  perefutial ;    glancfe 

axillary.  • 

This  varies  considerably  in  its  habit  orgcnepal  appearance,  according  to  the  soil  4n 
which  it  is  founds  In  sunny  hedges  it  is  weak,  thin,  and  as  it  were  supported  by  the- 
neighlxjuring  vegetables  ;  but  m  fields  and  towards  the  shores,  it  isjilciud  ot"  shrub  or 
little  tree  of  twelve  fec^t  high,.  andNof  a  prett)' appearance.  The  leaves  are  akernate^ 
petiolated,.  smooth  on  both  sides,  thickish,  somewhat  stifF^  and  about  tliree  inches, 
long  \^  the^'  are  also  either  ovate^  (!(b-ovate,  or  oven  lance-ovate,  but  more  frequently 
oblong.  lu  the  axilla  of  the  leaves  there  is  a  roundish  solitary  gland,,  wiiich  is  scarce 
ever  missing.  The  flmvers  are"  beautiful,  very  patulous,,  and  extremely  fragrant,  of  =a 
wiiite  or  greemsb  white  ;  the  stamens  often  four  inches  long  ;  the  silique  about  a  Cjixt 
long,-  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  outwardly  greeay  or  greenish  purple,  with,  a  red 
sniture,  and,  wbei\  ripe,  split  longituduially,  each  part  rollifig  back  to  the  very  foot^ 
stalk,  and  successively  letting  fall  the  seeds,  which  are  coated  with  a  white  bark  exter- 
nally, and  greenish  internally,  and  are  sturrounded  by  a  scarlet  flesh  or  pirlp.  It  is  vcrjr 
. eonimon  in  the  tower  hiUs  ot  Jamaica..    Browne  calls  it  the  shvubby  brcynia. 

This  is  called  baffle  cod  lyfofy  it  is  found  in  copses,  and  is  disposed  to  run  in  btishes^  . 
It  is  remarkable  for  having  large  white  flowers,  whose  stamina  are  of  an  extraordinary 
length.  Tlie  pods  are  a  foot  long  and  unequal.  When  ripe  they  open  gradually,  and 
siieiv  the  seeds  in  a  sort  of  crimsgn  bedding.  The  root  is  large,  yellow,  fleshy,  and.*^ 
tastes  strongly  like  horse-^niddisb.  Dr.  -CanTane  recommends  it  as  a  specific  in  dropsy* 
He  orders  a  decoction  of  it ;  but  an  infttsion  is  prelerable,  because  boiling  dissipates 
its  virtues.  .The  other  species  of  this  genus,  which  grow  in  Jamaica^  have  ^e  sa^ift 
nensible  qualities  as  those  of  the  mustard  tribe.--* fTr^A^. 

Frutieosa^  foUis  singularibiis^  ohlongo^wdthy  supeme  nittdiSf  sSi^nx 
minoribus  teretibus  /equalibiis,     Browne>  p.  246,  t.  2T,  f.  2. 

Peduncles  one-flowered ;  leaves  ovate*oblong,  determinately  crowded,  naked. 

This  Btowoe  caUs  the  mustard  slirub  wth  a  xnfiUifW-lea/f  sod  says  it  is  conamoD  in  M. 
the  savannas  and  lowlands  about  Kingston.  It  grows  generally  to  the  height  of  nine  or 
ten  feet,  and  tiirows  out  a  number  of  slender  sub-erect  brancljes,  adorned  with  oblong 
leaves,  which  appear  diity  and*  opaoue  as.  if  tbey  were  dusted  underneath.  All  the 
parts  of  the  pkdit  Iialre  a  strong  pungint  smell  and  taste^  iike  most  of  the  mustard  tribow 

3.  FfiBB&aiNBA*       ntON: 

jtc(umajinis  arbor  siUquosafdio suirotundo  smguUrifJIort statninem 

albidOf  sUiqua  tereti  ventriosa^  cujus  interior  tunica  tst  mucosa  et 

4  ^g4mUr  mtmatOw    Sloaae^  y.  2^  p.  59,    FrutiQOsa  i  /oliis  sin^u^ 


llOTTill 
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luribmdhlongds  utrinque  acutts^  suk^us  qiwsi  vUlf^is  ;    fioribus  oc-^t 
tandrisy  racewis  tonivsU  aluribus,     Browne,  p.  247,  t.  28,,  f,  I. 

J?eduncles  umbelled ;  lenves  permanent^  lanceolate,  tomeiUos^  beneath ;  flower* 
eight  staniened« 

'This  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  striated  rufous  or  ferruginous  coloured  branches  ; 

leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  lanuginous — ash-coloured  beneath,  srniooth  on 

the  upper  surface  ';  petioles  ferruginous,  short ;  fl^nvcrs  in  a  sort  Qf  corymb,  terminate 

^ig,  on  bifid  ortrifid  peduncles  ;  the  ocu'ollas  white,  i;ncl  fnigrant.     This  plant  is  com- 

-mon  m  all  the  lowlands. of  Jarruiica,  and  has  obtained  the  name  oimusUud  skrub^  froni 

its  being  strongly  impregnated  with  ap.  acrid  volatile  salt. 

'"     ■■. 
This  tree  riseth  to  about  twenty  feet  bigb,  having  a  trunk  as  thick  as  ones  tfbigh,  the 
bark  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,,  the  branches  bow  downwards  and  are  crooke<l,  liaving 
here  and  there  knobs  on  them.;  the  leaves  come  out  alternately,  at  about  half  an  incu 
distance,  standing  on  a  brown  half  inch  long  footstalk,  they  are  two  inclies  long,  and 
^one  and  a  quai-ter  brbad,.  having  onje  middle  and  several  transverse  ribs.     The  flowers 
^omeouton  tiieencbof  the  twigs,  antr  consist  of  a  great  jnany  very  long  white  sta- 
.  mina,  inclosed  in  a  green  capsule,  to  which  follow,  three  ipches  long^  green,  smooth, 
ven^icose,  pods,  in  which  is  contained  four  or  five  pea^,.  being  green  and  soft,  in- 
closed in  a  white  puip  ;  the  inward  mucilaginous  membrane  of  the  pod  is  of,  a  scarlet 
^tjolour.     The  pod  open«  of  itself,  and  its  contents  are  much  covjeted  by  ^nts  ;  the  pod 
'Qangs  to  t;h.e  tree  by  a  tvvo*ijEich^s  long  footstalk^,  and  is  smaji  ^t  the  further  end.*— i. 

4.  TOr^LOSA*.  TWISTED^ 

Jtrioresetfis,  foliis  ovatis  uSrinqfie  acumitiatUx  siliqua  torosa  longis^ 
sivfia.     Browne,  p.  246* 

"Pednflcles  sub-biflorus,  round,,  terminating  ;    lea;veB  lanceolate-ovate^  dotted 
with  white  underneath ;  ptoda  round,  linear^  torulose. 

^  "Browne  calls  this  the  larger  breyniay  which  grows  to  be  a  sbtubby  tree.     He  says.it 
'is.;mther  a-irare  .plant,  and  h/d  only  saw  one,^  which  grew  nesM*  Port  AintOnio« 

5.   LONGIFOLIA.  XONG-LEAVED.. 

l.e9.verliQear-lanGepIate,  dotted  with  meal  underneath. 


6.  9ILXQV0SA. 


PODD€(». 


^edxuiGles  many  flowered,^  compressed ;  leaves  pem^anent^  lanceolato-oblong^ 
acuminate^  dotted  beneath. 

7.  JAMMCENI^,  JAMAICA. 

"^edunclea  many  flowered ;  leavea  oblongs  obtuse^  emargin^te^  downy  under<« 
saatb^;  coroUias  campanuJate. 

8.  BEBYNIA^ 

Peduncles  mcensed;  leaves  permaoeat,  oblong; ;  calyxes  and  peduncles  tomen« 
tqse ;  flowers  eight  ^tamened. 

This  is  a  small  tree  with  an  upright  smooth  trunk  and  flexuose  branches,  scarred 
dth^J^e  £4lw  leaves  \  twigs  ^giiiar  and  pubesceat  j  leaves  sdtematei  scattered)  acu-; 

)  ininate. 
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minate,  nerveless,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and  shining,  beneath  hoary,  ferrugin- 
■Ous,  or  ash-colouit '%  ct»vered  with  very  minute  ferruginous  d«ts  ;  petioles  angular^ 
hoary,  ferruginous  ;   peduncles  terminating,  somewliat  branched,,  forming  a  ^ort  of 
umbel,  co:r>prebsed,  marked  with  lines,  ferruginous  ;  flowers. rather  lafge  ;.  leaflets  of 
the  calyx  reHcx,  cosvex,  white  on  the  insK.e,  ferruginous  beneath,  and   somewi>at 
rugged;  petaU  twice  as  large  as  the  ca'yx^  entire,  white' tinged  widi  purple,  spjtted-^ 
with  rust  colour  on  the  outside,  deciduous ;  nectariferous  glands  four,  small,  ovate, . 
acute,  compressed,  permanent ;  flhiments  longv  meeting  at  tlie  base  round  the  germ, 
with  a  pale  red  .pile  on  them;  anthers  almost  erect,,  acuminate,,  cumted  inwards,  yel- 
low ;  germ  elongated,  minute^  on  a  very  short  pedicle  ;  style  the  length  of  the  sta- 
mens ;  stigma  thickened,  obtuse,  ferruii:inous ;    the  fruit  is  along  cylindric,  subtoru* 
•lose,  two--valved,  legume  ;  containing  several  kidney-shaped  seeds.     It  is  a  native  of " 
dry  coppices  near  the  sea  in  Jamaica,  and  most  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies. — Sut*^ 

Besides  the  above  native  species- of  cajDpam,.  the  spinosa^  or  caper  shrub,, wsa  intxom^ 
4uced  by  Mr.  East,  in  1774. 


BRAZILETTO.  C^SALPINIA. 

Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandria  monegynia,        Nat.  or. — Lomentaccis, 

^EN.  CHAR. — See  Barbadoes  Pride,  p.  51.     The  two  following  species  are  natives  of  * 
Jamaica: 

1.  BRAZtUEl^SlS.  BRAZIL. 

Pseudo'santdlum  croccum.  Sloane,  v.  2,,  p.  184,  t:  182,  f.  3,.  4.'— 
Arbarea,  inennis  i  foliis  niinoribus  paribus  bipinnatisy  lig?w  Jccr^ 
mesino,     Browne,  p.  227. 

tlnarmed,  leaflets  ovate- oblong*;  midrib- pubescent ;  calyxes  tomentose;  sta-- 
mens  shorter  than  the  corolla. 

This  is  the  tree  ^rfiich  affords  the  brasHetto  wood,  scy  m=uch  nised  in  dying.  The 
branches  are  slender,  an4  full  of  small  prickles  ;  the  leaves  branch  out  into  many  divi- 
sions, die  leaflets  oval,  indenteiat  top  and  opposite,  very  like  those  of  t)ie  logwood  ; 
the  peduncles  from  the  side  of  the  branches  terminated  by  a  loose  pyramidal  spike  oT* 
white  flowers,  beautifully  variegated  with  red.  The  corolla  has  five  leaves,  the  upper 
one  has  its  rnicues^tubuloid  and  its  bractea  patent,  the  whole  resembling  a  little  trum- 
pet. The  po^  inclose  several  small  round  seeds.  Mr.  Hellot.gives  the  following  me- 
thod of  imparting  durabihty  to  the  colour  of  braziletto  dye  :  It  consists  only  in  letting 
decoctions  of  the  wood  stand  ibr  some  time  in  wooden  casks,  till  it  grows  stale  ana 
rppy;  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  dyed  in  this  liquor  acquired  a  colour  so  durable,  that 
they  were^not  in  the  least  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  during  four  -months  in  the 
winter  season.  Mr.  A.  Robinson  observes,  that  the  seeds  of  this  tree  are  often  de* 
stroyed  by  insects,  and  the  pods  a  ioQg  while  before  they  drop. 

This  tree  grows  in  evety  part  of  Jamaica  wherd  the  soil  is  dry  and  rocky ;  it  is  an  ex* 

<fellent  timber  wood,  but  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  ten  inches  in^  diameter,  in  the  most 

,jpfirfeckstate».  The  wood  isiela&tici  tougbi .  and  durablei  an4  bears  a  fine. polish.;  it  i» 
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of  a  beautifiU- orange  colour,  full  of  resin,  and  yields  a  fiae  full  tincture  by  infusion  ; 
■but  is  seldom  cut  for  the  dvers  utic  in  Jfairiaica.— /?r<?Z£V?e. 


The  trnebrasil  is  called  Pemambuca^  being-  the  place  from  whence  they  come  \r\ 
^rasil ;  the  BrasiHans  calling  it  ibirapitav^a.  It  is  a  thick  large  tree,  with  a  reddish 
-and  thorny  bark  ;  the  leaves  small  and  hhint,  of  a  fine  slwaing  green  ;  its  flowers  little^ 
«weet,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  ;  the  pods  flat  and  prickly,  in  wiiich  are  two  flat  seeds, 
like  the  o-ourd  seed.  This  wood  is  used  anioi><r  the  dvers,  and  the  stationei's  make  red 
■'ink  of  it ;  wi.  Take  raspings  of  the  wood,  infuse  them  in  vinegar  or  some  j*i;rong  lixi- 
vium, arid,  with  g>itm  arable  and  aHum,  put  them  in  a  glared  pot,  and  gently  infuse 
tliem  forjome  hours.  Some  dye  the  roots  oi  alt  hen  with  it,  to  clean  tfie  teeth  wkhal, 
1  have  met  with  two  sorts  growing  in  Jamaica  ;  one  every  way  as  red  as  brasil.  It  hath 
a  red  gum,  with  a  restringent  taste;  its  wood  is  very  tough  and  sU'ong  ;  the  wheel- 
Wrights  in  Jamaica  say  they  make  the  bc*st  spokes  for  wheels.  A  decoction  of  tli© 
Mvood  strengthens  the  stomach,  abates  feveiisU  heats^  and  takes,  away  inflammations  and 
iii^duxions  xa  the  eyes^ — liarham^  p,  23. 

t.  BIJUGAv  BOUBLE. 

uferma  spuria  arbor ca*  spiiosa^  fol Us  alatis  ramons  sen  decowpositiSy 
ftor^  lutea,  siliquis  brevihus  sulcatis  higris^  sahina  odore,  Sloane, 
V.  2,  p.  50 f  t.  lil^  f.  2,  3.  Sp  nosa^  foUis  yniiwribus  obverse  corda* 
tis,  bipmnatis ;  racemisterminalibus.     Browne,  p.  227. 

Ti-icWy,  leaves  doubly  pinnate^  with  two  pairs  of  ob«tCordate  leaflets,  they  and 
the  calyxes  smooth  ;  stamens  equalling  the  cojroUa^ 

'Sfoaoe  calls  this  Indian  savin  tree^  It  rises  fVfteen  feet  in  heightJi,  baring  a  trunk 
*«lomewhat  crooliedj  about  the  thickness  of  ones  thigh,  covered  with  a  whitish  grey,  aU 
niost  smooth,  bark..  The  tree  has  several  crooked  and  prickly  \^mnches,  with  leaves 
-coming  out  at  uueqaaldistanceS). being  decomposite  ana  winged  ;  the  middle  rib  is 
ifotir  or  five  inches  ion^  dWkied  into  as.  many  paiars  of  petioles,  on  each  of  which  are 
-two  pairs  of  smooth  shminj^  leaflets,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  veiy  green^  smooth,  and 
almost  roundy  having  a  defect  or  indention  at  one  end^  a  little  poin^ted  at  the  other  and 
shining.  Fiowersan- several  spikes  three  inches  long  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  of  a 
•deep  yellow  colour.  The  legumes  are  of  a  blackish  cplour,  smooth  an  J  flat,  having 
«ome  sulci  on  them,  and  containing  large  brown,  smooth,  round,  peas  All  parts  of 
4his  tree,  if  bruised,  have  a  very  balsamic  strong  scent.  It  grows  by  Passage  Fort  and 
?the  road  to  it'very  plentifully. — Shane ^ 

This  prickly  shrub  is  common  about  the  Ferry,  and  the  lower  lands  of  Liguanea,  but 
iyt  seldom  rises  above  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height ;  the  wood  is  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
foliage  of  a  dark  gloomy  green,  and  the  flowers  of  a  fine  yellow,  which  are  succeeded 
•^  pods  of  a  thickish  o£lon^  form.  The  lower  segment  of  the  cup  is  not  fringed^  nojf 
:^kDy  of 'the  flower  leaves  variegated  in  this  species — Browjie. 

•  See  Ba-rbadoes  Paid£, 


BREAD  FRUIT.  ARTOCARPUSL 

•^Cl.  21,  OR.  I. — Monoscia  monandria.       Nat.  OK.-^Urtica, 

.    This 
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This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  bread  and  fruits 

"Gen.  char. — There  is  no  calyx  lo  the  male  flower,  the  amentum  is  cylindrical,  aU 
covered  with  florets ;  the  cor )ll a  to  each  two  petals,  oblong-,  concave,  bhiht,  viU 
lose  ;  the  stamen  is  a  .^^ingie  filament  within  -each  corolla,  fliitomi,  the  len|^h'  of 
the  corolla,  oljlong  :  The  female  flower  has  no  calyx  nor  coroUa;  tlie  pistil  haa  . 
very  many  germs,  connected  into  a  globe,  hexangular;  style  to  each  filiforim 
*tiguia  single  or  two,  capillary^  revolute-;  the  pericarpium  is  an  ovate  globular' 
fruit,  compound^  muricate ;  seeds  for  each  gerin.  solitary,  oblong,  covered  witk^ 
^  pulpy  aril,  placed  on  an  ovate  receptacle.    There  are  two  species  the  itUegri^- 
Jolia  oxjaWck  tree^  aad 

'INCISA.  KOTCHElk 

Leaves  gashed. 

This  tree  grows  to  the  thickness  of  a  man,  and  forty  feet  high  or  more ;  the  tmnki*^ 
vpright,  the  wood  soft,,  smooth,  and  yellowish,  the  inner  bark  white,  composed  of  av 
net  of  stifiish  fibres,  the'outer  bai^k  smooth,  but  full  of  chinks,  pale  ash  colour,  with  . 
small  tubercles  thinly  scattered  over  it.     Wherever  the  tree  is  w*Dunded  it  pours  out  a. 
glutinous  milky  liquor.     The  branches ibrni  an  ample  almost  globular  hc*ad  ;  the  lower 
ones,  which  are  the  longest,,  spring  from  the  trunk  alternatelv  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
Ae  ground,  spreading  out  stlmost  horizontally,  'scattered  and  in  a  sort  of  whorl-;  twig& , 
ascending,  oearing  flowers  and  fruits  at  their  ends.     Leaves-alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  , 
deeply  divided  above  the  middle  into  sevcm  or  nine  lanceolate  acute  lobes,  with  rounded, 
sinuses ;   they  are  otherwise  quite  entire,  smooth  on  both  sides,  even,  spreading, . 
bright  green,  paler  underneath,  membranaceous,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  length,  . 
ten  to  tonrteen  iiiciies  uide,  veined,  having  a  thick  nerve  te  each  lobe,  diverging  froi» 
ti^e  common  FEtehis.    The  yotmger  leaves,  like  all  the  more  tender  parts  of  Uie  tree,, 
are-glutinous  to  the  louch  ;  "petioles  roundish,  even,  ascending,  two  inches  in  lengths  . 
stipules  in  pairs,  involving  tlie  younger  leaves,  lanceolate,  acuu>raate^  concafb,  entire  . 
"Bmooth  within,  hairy  on  the  outside,  deciduoos,  five  or  six- inches  long  :  peduncles  alt 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  in  the  axils  of  tlie.  \ipper  leavesi  tohtary, .round,  upright,  . 
having  a  few  hait^  on  them,  and  two  inches  in  length.    The  male  flowers  ftre  among 
the  upper4eaves,  and  the  femyile  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  ;  the  male  ament  is 
club-shaped,  fleshy,  upright,  a  span  long,  covered  with  inumerable 'Staall,   sessile - 
fltorets;  tlie  piroper  periant4i  is  very  small,  two-valved,  the  valves  equal,  oblong,  blun^  ^ 
concave,  closely  adherino^,  shut,  yellowish  brown ;  these  have  no  spatheg.    The  femslf  • 
flowers  have  bivalve  spathes,  ovate- lanceolate,  compressed,  acuminate,,  upright,  bent* 
in  at  the  tip,  soft,  a  span  in  length,  at  fin^-closed,  then  deoiduoas,  placed  at  the  end  • 
of  the  peduncle ;  spailix  globular,  covered  with  very  many  connate  germs;  these  are  - 
ob-conical,  immersed  in  me  teceptacle,  ^somewhat  convex  at  the  top  ;  ^styles  scarcely . 
any  ;  stigmas  projecting  points,  withering,  in  some'varieties  bifid.    The  fruit  is  a  glo«*  • 
bular  berry,  smootlii^h,.  marked  -with  hexagons  on  the  surface,  pale  green,   vmeo^  * 
largest,  along  span  or  nine  inches  in  lengthy  filled  with  a  wMte  farinaceous,  some- 
what-fibrous, pulp,. which,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  "becomes  sweet,  juicy,  and  yellow; 
it  is  fastened  ta a  club-shaped,  fleshy  xeceptacie,.  which  is  longitu()inally  fibrous,  and*' 
a  hand  in  length.  * 

This  valuable  piam  13.  Ti  nadre  of  the  South  Seas^*  and  iipvf^s  of  three  hundreds 
plants  were  landed  in  this  island,  in  the  year  179.3,  from  his  Majesty's  ship  Providence,. 
^D^tain  Wiihsmi  Kigh,    These  plaiUs  were  distributed  in  the  laost  judigious  mannei^ 

'uadiir 
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under  tbe  dircctiGn  of  a  committee  of  the  honourable  House*  of  AsscmBly  ;  and  have 
been  cultivated  in  every  part  of  tiiis  islarui  with  great  sncccss,  though  not  in  sa  cxteu^ 
*ive  a  okanuer  as  they  deserve.  The  tr«es  thrive  well  almost  every  where,  and  grow  to 
as  large  a  size  ao  in  their  native  suil^  bearing  abundance  of  frait,  and  forming  an  ex* 
cellent  addition  to  the  many  other «aiticles  of  subsistence  which  this  island  possesses.— 
'  The  warts  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  xlnck  rind  of  this  valuable  fruit  arc  of  a  qua« 
drangular  or  diamond  like  figure,  but  without  points.  The  internal  part  of  the  rind  or 
peel,  consists  of  a  fleshy  substance  full  of  twisted  fibres,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
fine  wool ;  these  adhere  to^  and  in  some  measure  form  it.  The  fleshy  part  of  this  fruit 
becomes  softer  towards  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  small  cavity  formed  vnthout  any 
nuts  or  seeds,  escept  in  one  variety,  which  has  but  a  small  number,  and  this  sort  is 
not  good  unless  it  i»  baked,  or  prepared  some  other  way :  but,  if  the  outward  rind  be  * 
taken  off,  and  the  flbcouailesh  aried,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  meat,  as  we  do  cabbage,  . 
it  has  then  the  taste  of  artichoke  bottoms.  The  leaf  is  large  ant!  dark  coloured,*  and, 
when  young,  has  at:overing~which  is  pushed  oflT  as  the  leaf  ^thers  strength..  The 
trunk,  branches,  and  leaves,  when  broke,  or  cut,  eiuide  Tery  plentifully  and  freely  a 
milky  juice,  which  boiled  with  cocoa  nut-oil  makes  a  very  strong  birdnme.  Caout- 
chouc, ot  Indian  rubber,  Biay  also  be  obtained  from  it  by  exposure  to  ^e  air.;  or  if  • 
oxyt muriatic  acid  be  poured  into  it  the  caoutchouc  precipitates 'immediately. 

There  is  a  vaiiety  with  deeply  gashed  and  another  with  entire  leases,  but  the  prin* 
eipal  variety  is  that  which  bears  fruit  witli  seeds,  and  is  much  taller  and  larger  m  ev^ry* 
respect  than  the  othen..  The  seeds  are  almost  as  large  as<^he8nuts,  oblong,  •omewha^ 
angular,  produced  into  a  point  at  each  end,  separated  by  several  little  membranes  or 
coats,  formed  by  the  abortion  of  some  of  the  germs ;  they  are  attached  to  a  fleshy  and 
Tery  considerable  placenta,,  which  occupies  the  centre*  They  are  farinaceoua-Uke  the 
chesnut,.  and  are  eaten,,  in  som^  places,  bjr  the  savage  inhabitants^  ekher  boiled  or 
roasted..  In  Otaheite  the^  reckon  eight  varieties  of  that  without  seeds,  differing  in  the 
form  of  tiie  leaves  and  fruit.  One  of  these  they  name  urt^,  which  has  a  globular smootb 
^veafruili,  and  is  the  nio^t  common.  A  second,  named  maira^  has  an  oval  smooth 
fruit,  with  the  leaves  incnre  dteply  cutT  A  third,,  celled  patea^  has  the  firuit  oblong  and 
Digged,,  as'it'wefe  scaly :  A  fourth //i^^ra,  has  an  oval  fruit^  with  mamillary  ^erms,. 
.jnuricatedby  the  permanent  style.  It  is  believed  most  if  not  all  of  these  varieties  are- 
%o  be  found  in  thia  island,,  and  perhaps  the  different  modes  of  cultivation  may  srili  fur* 
tber  iucripiise  thern^  .  The  wood  of  all  in  body  and  branches  is  very  soft  and  brittle,, 
having  a  considerable  pith  or  hollbw^  and  the  branches,  especially  of  yomig  trees,  are 
4^ry  liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds. 

The  fruit,  when  used  as  a  bread  kind,  is  gatheredl>efore'perfecfly  ripe,  and  is  beat 
voastedwdiolein.aB'Oven,^  and  .the  liud  afterwards  served  oflF,  the  inside  is  then  soft 
aEiKi  white,  tasting  mticfaJike«weet.oaa8ada,  to  winch  iu  texture  has  ako  considefaUe 
resemblance,  bnt  it  is- not  palaieaUe  if  keptforany  length  of  time  a&er  being  cooked^ 
jHritters  may  be  made  of  it,  aad  it  ioiBM^a-^ood  mgredientin  puddings.  In  an^  way  it 
ji£EbrdiBia  gaeal  deal  of  nottriahment,  'OtpeciaUy  when  boiled,,  aud  being,^  it  is  aaid,  of  ^ 
ipetttie  astringent  qiialiljr^  iagoodlorpeMonsof  a  kx  habi$*  Tbe. tree  is  useful  not 
only  fcr  food  bat  for  do  thing  :;..far4h6  baikiaiatripipedoff  the  auokecaaDdionMd  mti^ 
S'kind  of  dotfaL 

It  is  a  hardy  plant  enough,  and  eas3y  propagated  by  snckans,  aad  cnttingir  of  the 
ffoots.  The  suckers  rise  in  great  nnmbess-  from  the  horizontal  roots,  which  extend  »t 
^OMidenihtektigyh  feoBttto  tnet.  When  the:XQols  aie  tttot  Unr.  {JMrti^.wski^ritir  or 
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flitting  must  have  an  eye  or  joint  to  germinate  from ;  they  should}  be  at  least*  the  ^se 
of  a  man^s  finger,  and  dividec^  into  pieces  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  laid  just  b^-^' 
low  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  shady  place,  and  watered  every  evening  until  they  8trike^ 
root  and  send  up  shoots.  On  cutting  the  plants  the  ends  should  be  covered  with  clajp 
tar,  or  any  other  substance  that  will  prevent  the  sap  from  oozing,  which  orreatiy  fkc^Ktates 
the  growth.  They  will  bear  fruit  in  four  years,  or  even  less  time,  in  a  mvourable  situa^^ 
tton,  from  the  time  of  planting.  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  fruit  they  are  fit  Cor 
ihe  table  in  litde  more  than  a  month. 

See  Jaacx  Tr££. 


BREAD.NUT-TREE.  cBROSIMtJM.  '    ^ 

Cl.  22,  OR.  1. — Dioetia  monandria.  % 

This  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  le&tdble. 

*  Gen.  char. — Male  calyx  a<x)iximoo  globular  amentum,  covered  on  all  sides  wi'tlr  im- 

bricate, orbicular,  peltate,  xnembranaceous,  deciduous  scales,  three  larger,  sui^- 

.  -rounding  the  base  4^f  theament,  and  others  smaller,  of  an  irregular  shape,  i>e- 

tween  each  of  wlitch  the  stamens  break  out.  There  is  no  corolla ;  the  stamens ^ar^ 

'  solitary  filaments,  jir4My -short,  cylindric,  with  bilamellate  anthers  ;  lamellae  orbi^ 

cular  peltate  ;  lower  gaping  from  the  upper;  xlispersing  a  globular  pollen  ;  the 

pistil  ba^theg^rm  at  top,  included.inaspongy.ameot,  very  small,  ovate,  abor^ 

tive;  style  single,  upright,  bifid  at  the  tip ;  .itigmas  reflex,  simple.    The  female 

blossoms  are  on  a  different  tree,,  having  an  amentum  like  the  inale ;  np  cororfla  ; 

the  pistillum  has^a.globular  germen  (the  scaly  body  of  the  ament  itself)  ;  the  style 

springing  from  the  middle  of  the  germen  at  top, .  long,  bifid  ;  stigmas  simple, 

sharp,  a  little  reflex  ;  the  pericarpium  is  a  berry  pedix^elled,  corticose,  spherical^ 

one-ccUeJ;  the  seeds  solitary,  with  a  two-lobed  kernel,  surrounded  by  a  thin 

membrane,  and  bipartite.  Twa  species  j;row.  in  thi&  island^  the  ffurimr^^  or  tnilk^ 

,      .^ncood^  and  the  > 

'JXTCASTRtUff. 

Arloreum^  foliis  cvatis  altemis,  fructTBus  solitariis.  Browne,  p.  37^ 

l.eaves  ovate-lanceolate,  perennial ;  amenta  globular,  pedicelled,  solitary,  ax- 
illary ;  fruit  corticose.  '         ; 

'  This  tree  is  frequent  in  the  parishes  of  St  •EUzabeth  and  St.  James,  and  in  both  hds 
%een  computed  to  make  tip  a  niird  part  of  Xhe  woods.  The  timber  is  not  despicabiep 
but  the  leaves  and  younger  branches  are  more  useful,  and  a  hear^  fattening  fodder  for 
all  sorts  of  cattle.  The  fruit,  boiled  with  salt  fish,  pork,  beef^  or  pickle^  haa^been  fre« 
•quently  the  sappoft  of  the  negroes  and  poorer  sort  of  white  people,  in  times  of  scaf'^ 
city;  and'proved  a  wholesomeandno  anpleasafitfood.  When  roasted  it  eats  some* 
thing'iike  our  Suropean  che^sfiuts,  *and.i6^ called  trmd'^ui*  The  leaves  and  voungter 
shoots  ajre  full  of  gum,  which  renders  them  disagreeableto  most  cattle  afciirsi;,  but  thejf 
koon  grow  very  fsnd  of  them. — Browne. 

*  ISiief^iM  propagated  by  the  bifddaadxutsfromrthe:ae^  tkcj^imve 
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\>een'}^nl/^kk.iite4ryet  pa9tupje  lafi^B  of  the  Souih  side.  I  hBvephserve^  that  every 
old  fence  ifi  such  places  is  a  nurs^^ry  for  these  and  other  valuable  trees ;  uhich  obsen'a- 
tion  may.  furnish  a  good  hint  for  the  successful  planting  tliem^  the  shade  oif  the  jfence 
generaily  keeping  the  ground  beneath  much  more  cooFand  moist  than  it  is  in  the  open 

EkSture:itbQ8#ii  is. ateo  richer,  from  the  mould  of  decayed  leaves,  an^  vegetables.-— ' 
ogs  are  extremely  fond  of  this  fruit,  which  makes  them  fat. ,  ^Vhat  is^  palled  the 
h^ead  nut  in  St.  Ann  is  a  tree  of  large  diameteri  and  veryppper  for  cabinet  work.    It 
is  excellent  timber. — Lon^^p.ies^  ^  . 

'*■'  Thefee  ttees  gfowto  a  Very  considerable  size,  .having  teen  found  •five  feet  in  diame*^ 
ter  and  sixty  Teet  in  height  before  they  branched. "  The  trunk  isr  very  straight  and  the 
foliage  beautiful.  The  wood  is  finely  veined,  very  bard,  .close-grained,  and  ponder- 
ous ;.  the  heart  is- not  unlike^ mahogany  in  colour^,  and  the.sap  li&e  box.  It  blossoins  in 
April  rapd  May,.  It  has  lately  been.found  to  make  gpod.j)uncheon  staves,  which  answ^ 
Jiearly.  as  well  as  tiie'whit^  .oak,  and  will  be  a.  very  great  advantage  to  those  districts  in 
this  island,  where.they  grow  in  abundance.  Were  pxoper  care  .taken  to  Cul^vate  them 
generally,  which  might  easily  be  accomplished,  they  would  furnish  a  source  of  future 
.supply,  aodoontnbute  to  render  this  island  still  Jess  depemlentx>n.  the  woods  of  Ame- 
iica  for  50.  necessary  an  articleto  our  commerce  as  puncheon  staves.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  aiivanta£'e  that  would  arise  from  the  pix)pagation  of  this  valuable  tree,  as  it 
would  also  furnish  a  rich  resource  in  times  of.^carcity,  or  famine,  .as  food  for  ^the  ne- 
«roe&s  and  they  are  said  to  bear,  fruit  in  four  years  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted.—* 
iMlr-  Robinson,.. in  his  inauuscripts,  mentions  a  gentlewoman  in  St  Elizabeth^s  wbo> 
Jiaving  plenty  of  these  trees,  on  her  property,  .dunng  the  months  of  Jnly,  August,  iind 
September^  when  provisions  were  not  to  be  had  for  her  negroes,  fed  them  with  bread* 
Siuis,  Two  negroes  and  nine  inules,  be  says,  supplied  two  hundred  and  thirty  negroes 
{ivith  thenk..  Pxi^sessing  plants  of  .such  inestimable  value,,  indigenous,  to  our  own  soil, 
if  proper  care  waa  taken  4q  cultivate  them  generally,  we  jshouldhave  no  occasion  to  call 
an  the  aid  of  exotics  from  the  South  Sea,^  or  elsewnere,  .tp'giiard  us  against  want.  Itk 
£urope  they  plant  oaks,  i>utin  Jamaica  notbiiig  is  worthy  of  attention,  it  would  seem,. 
•that  do^  not  produce,  immediate  profit.  To  induce  a  better  system,  it  is  a  pity  the  Je* 
^lature  does  not  offer  a  premiuoLfor  the  encoiiragement  of  tnose  who  may  propagate^ . 
to  a  sufficient, extent,  the  useful  p]|ants.o£^ertain  parts  of  this  island,  in  such  nistricta> 
4Mi.as]G  not  iiaturaJUiyennched  fay  them. 
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^ROAD  LEAF.  \  TERMINALTA. 

^L.  2^.  otu  1  •t^m£a^i$finK&  msBmicku  k.    .  Nat.  Ofu-^r^JSt^agnu 

OSK.  CHAR. — Hermaphrodite 'flowers,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  raceme  flowering  first.: 

Calyx  a  one-leafed  superior  peridftth',  five-cleft,  coloured  within ;  segments  ovate, 

^eute,  equal;  no.<oroUa;  nectary  pitcher-shaped,  in  the  bDttom  of  the  calys^ 

consisting  of  five  small  flipped  corpuscles;  the  stamina  are  te^  filaments,  awU 

jjMgedy /ftom  jered  aptqadingi  longi^r  ifaui  fJie.caiyx^  and  inserted  intone  bottom 

da  ^  ot 
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of  it,  iHth  roundish  erect  antben ;  the  piftil  has  an  inferior  gerttf  anM^*oMon{^ ; 
style  filiform,  erect,  length  of  the  stamene;  stigma  ftimple;  the  pericarp  is  an 
oval  boat-shaped  drupe,^  depressed,  two-grooved,  or  compressed  aeuoinate ;  seed 
an  oval-oblong  nut,  two-wved ;  kernel  oblong.  Males  superior,  flowerine  laier  : 
calyx  as  in  the  hermaphrodite ;  no  corolla ;  nectaiy  and  stamina  as  in  the  nenna^ 
phrodite.    Two  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica* 

1.  LATIFOLIA*  naaAD-LBAVFJX 

jtrbor  mttximu  Jortt  prvn^era^  cortict  cenMiohino^  JM^  hngwimm 
luiissimcf.  Sioane^  v.  2,  p.  1 30.  Fcliis  emplis  serratis,  ob-mKUiM 
cum  acumine ;  c.:psulis  higinnminu.    Browne,  p.  2S^ 

Leaves  oh-ovate,  subserrate;  drupes  fleshy. 

This  tree  has  a  very  large  trunks  and  grows  to  a  vast  height,  c6vered  with  a  g»ey  ot 
Tery  light  brown  bark,  seeming  to  be  loose  and  come  off  in  long  pieces ;  k  has  here 
andf  there  some  knobs  or  eminence^  on  its  surface,  the  leaves  are  large  and  long.  It 
grows  in  all  the  inland  great  woods  of  Jamaica. — Shane. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  very  considerable  height,  having  a  moportiooate  body,  being 
frequently  sixty  feet  high  before  it  reaches  the  branches,  ana  twelve  feet  in  drcumfer* 
ence.  The  trunk  is  generally  straight,  and  tapers  gently  from  the  bottom  to  the  top* 
The  branches  stretchhorizontally,  and  so  equal  that  the  leaves  teem  to  be  placed  in  m. 
perfect  level,  as  if  regularly  clipped*  These  branches  project  from  the  tree  at  certaia 
intervals,  where  the  stem  is  left  bare,  and  diminishinjg  m  leng^  as  they  approach  the 
summit,  gives  the  tree  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The  leaves  are  eight  or  ten  inches 
long  and  four  broad  near  the  point,  where  broadest  At  the  base  they  are  narrowest, 
being  there  reduced  to  almost  a  point,  and  increase  gradually  until  within  about  tw^ 
inches  of  the  end  where  theytire  rounded  oiF.  They  come  out  from  the  bran^es  in 
little  circular  clusters  often  or  twelve  together  on  a  common  barky  ineh  long  footstalk^ 
having  each  of  them  a  green  round  pedicel  oi  neariy  the  same  length.  They  are  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  but  paler  below,  having  a  strong  prominent  nnd-rib  and  veins.  It 
is  a  very  good  timber  wood  and  splits  easily  into  shingles,  which  will  last  fiom  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  before  they  deca^.  The  heart  of  the  tree  is  the  worst  part,  and  it  ire* 
quently  happens  that  boards  of  it  split  into  two  from  bavins  some  inches  of  soft  pith^ 
substance  in  their  centre.  The  larger  sized  trees,  are  on  this-  account  most  frequently 
sawn  or  split  into  two,  and  the  two  haifi  lined  fisr  boards  the  reverse  way.  In  A.  Ro« 
binson*s  notes,  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  said  to  be  as  good  as. an  almond 
tiernel ;  and  the  decoction  of  the  xooL  cuf  ea  the  dinnhira. 

.  2.  AaBVSCtfUU 

Leases  ovate-lanceolate^  entire,  pubescent.-;  htanchas  dichotomous ;  racemes 
erect       ^ 
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Thur  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  name  far  a  pot-herb,  said  to  be  very 
fitter. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  five-leaved  perianth ;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate^  acute,  erect, 
deciduous ;  corolla  five-»petalled,  oblong,  obtuse,  narrower  beneath,  erect,  length 
of  the  caljx  ;  the  stamina  are  numerous  filaments,  capillary,  shorter  than  the  co- 
foUa,  with  small  antliecs ;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong  germ,  furrowed ;  style  thick, 
short;  stigma  two-cleft ;  the  pericarp  is  an  oblong,' five-celled,  fivc-valved,  cap- 
sule; seeds  very  many,  cornered^  pointed.  Two  species  arc  natives  of  Jamaica, 
siliquosus  and  astuans  ;  and  two  others,  natives  of  the  East  {uaies,  have  lately 
been  introduced  by  Dr  D.  Brown. 

I.  SILIQUOSUS^  PODDEiy. 

C^rckoro  affinisy  c/tamtediyos  folio'j  Jtore  sfamineo,  semhuhus  airis 
quadranf^uiis^diipUciserkdisptysitis.  Sloaues^  v.  1,  p.  143,  t.  94, 
f.  1.  Foliis  viinoribus  ovatis  crenatisj  Jloribus  singularibus, — » 
Browne,  p.  147. 

Capsules  linear,  compressed^  two*>vaIved^  tw^eelled ;  leaves  lanceolate,  equally 
serrate. 

This  Browne  calls  iro&mwee4j  and  it  is  abo  muned  germander  leaved  eorchorus.  It 
is  an  herbaceous  pknt,  but  branched  like  a  shirub,  with  a  round  smooth  stem,  and  al- 
ternate^ upright,  pubescent  brancbes ;  leaves  petioled)  aiternute,  small,  nerved,  smooth, 
with  smaller  leavea  in  the  axils ;  stipules  subulate,  opposite.  This  is  a  common  plant 
in  all  the  sugar  colonies,  and  seldom,  rises  above  three  feet ;  it  grows  in  sandy  places, 
and  is  generally  oeeci  for  besoms,  by  the  nesvoes^-^StiQartM  K  Browne. 

Baibam  calls  this  plant  ;»fm)MTlitf//,  and  says  k  '<  Has  a  very  de^p-iblackish  coloured 
yoot,  which  sends  up  a  round  brownish  woody  stem,  rising  three  or  fo\ir  feet  high,  be- 
.  ing  divided  into  branches  on  every  hand.  The  leaves  ^me  out  several  together,  some 
greater,  some  smaller,  at  halfanmch  distance,  on  h^df-incb  long  foot-stalks;  they  are 
half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  broad  at  the  base  (whete  broaden),  of  a  grass-green 
colour,  indented  about  the  edgc«  like  germander, •but  smooth.  Opposite  to  the  ieavea 
•come  yellow  flowers,  being  stamineous  ;  after  which  follows  a  two-*inch  long  dark  pod, 
or  seed  vessel)  shutting  like  thosef  of  the  sesamum,  but  more  like  the  spirit- weed,-  only 
having  two  round  sides,  and  a  parti)tioi>  in  the  middle ;  in  which  are  two  rows  of  see.ds^ 
4>l&ck  and  qiQulrangular.  Xhe  pod,  when  ripe^  opens  at  the  end,  and  scatters  the  seed 
like  as  the  apiril  weed. — Birham^  p.  145^ 

2*  AEStUANS.  BURNING, 

SubviUosay  foliis  rotundiorihus  uMuiatisiUq^e  dentatis  i  deniibtis  pos^ 
4remis  in  setas  inermes  ubeunlibus^  Jloribus  i^hribus.  Browne,  p. 
232,  t.  25,  f.  U 

Capsules  three-celled,    three«>valved,    three-psided ;    angles  bifid,    scabrous ; 
leaves  obhmg,  the  lo#est  serratures  setaceoM^    This  has  three  bifid  styles. 

The  stem  is  stmns  rising  two  or  three  feet,  divided  at  top  into  two  or  three  branches ; 
leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  between  them  several  smaller  leaves  nearly  of  the  same 
■form,  sitting  close  to  die  branches  ;  the  flowers  come  out  singly  on  the  side  of  the 
branchaB,  Brov^ne  aays  it  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  but  not  common ;  the  stem  &nd 
btfaaoheB  slender  ^  leavisft  rotmdish,  jaggeci^  and  unchxlated ;  thB  bark  of  a  brown  colour. 

.<       \  3.0UT0RIVS. 
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S.  OUTORIUS*  GARDEN* 

Capsules  oblong,  ventricose ;  the  lowest  serratures  of  die  leaves  setaceous. 

this  is  a  native  of  the  East.Indies9.aiK)  is  called  the  bristly  leaved  C,  or  cpmrnon* 
Jews  mallow.  It  grows  about  t\iyo  feet  high,  having  sessile  sohtary  yellow  flowers.  It. 
is  sown  in  ^reat  plcDty  about  Aleppo  as  a  {^otherb^  and  the  Jews  ther^  boil  the  leavea- 
and  eat  wit^  their  mea;t»  / 

4.  CAP6DLARIS.  CAPSITLAR. 

Capsules  roundish,  depressed,  wrinkled ;    the  lower  serratures  of  the  \aaveft^ 

setaceous.  '  *       , 

This  has  heart  shaped  leaves/  ajyi  iaalso  ^  native  of  the  East  Indies.    It  rises  with  Hi 
slender  stalk  Bbout  three  feet  high. 

S€€  Melochia  axd  Mountain  Broomweed*.. 

Brown  Jolly — See  Ego  Plant. 
Biti/NPELSU— ^e  TaimpET  FloweRt 
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BRYONY.  BRYONIA. 

Cl.  21,  or.  10. — Monoecia  syngenisia.        Nat.  or. — Cueurhiface^. 

Cen.  char. — ^The  male  calyx  is  a  one- leafed,  .bell.shaped,..five-toothedy  perianfh^/ 
the  corolla  five-parted,  bell-shaped ;  filaments  three,  veiy  short;  anthers  &ve^ 
two  connate  on  each  of  two  filaments,  and  a  sihsJe  one  on  the  third.  The  female 
flowers  have  the  calyx. as  in  the  male,  superior,  deciduous^  corolla  as  in  the  male^ 
the  pistil  has  an  inferior  germ,. a  trifid  style,  emarginate  stigmas ;  the  pericarpiuia 
is  a  sub-globular  smooth  even,  berry ;  .^seeds  few,  fastened  to  the .  coaty^fsub'-ovate*. 
One  spe$:i€|f  is  a  na.ti ye  of  JamaiQa^  f 

IkACEMOSAr  HACmtFJ).- 

Foliis  hirtisy  trilobis  vel  quinquelobiSf  denticulatis^  Taeemis  min(n*tbu$^ 
alaribtis.     Browne,  p.  355. 

!    This  Browne  calls  tbevimiutain  bryony ^  and  sap  he  foynd  it  growing  wild  in  tbt 
mountains  of  New  Liguanea.     It  runs  a  great  way  and  bears  small . roundish  berries^  _ 
which  contain  each  three  or  four,  or  six  seeds.     The  stigma  or  top  of  the  style,  is,  ^i% .. 
each  female  flower,  divided  into  three  thin  reflected  lubes,  and  the  .-fruit . seldom  ^x*.^ 
^oeeds-three^uarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. — Brawfie,  p.  355. 

NoEfigli^N^mek'  BUCHNERA. 

Cl.  1 4,  OR.  2. — Didynamia  angtospe^fnii^.'       Nat.  OR.— P^rx^mirf^, 

This  was  so  named  by  Linneus  in  honour  of  A.  B.  Buchner,  «  Gdrman  natntd^sLf  : 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  perianth,  one-leafed ;  obscurely  five-toothed,  scabrous,  per* 
^fl^a^eiit  a  corolla  monopetsdous,  tube  long,  filiform,  bowed  -,  border  ^^  An-^deB^  . 

«auaLj^ 
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iKjual ;  stamina  very  short,  in  the  throat  of  the  t^orolla ;  anthers  oblong  ;  the  pis- 
^tillum  has  an  ovate  dblong  germ,  filiform  style,  and  obtuse  stigma;  the  pericarp 
is  an  acuminate  capsule,  covered,  two-celled,  gaping: at  the  top  into  two  parts; 
partition  contrary  ;  the  seeds  numerous,  angular;  receptacle  fastened  to  the  mid- 
*ale  of  the  partition^     One  species  was  discovared  in  this  island  foy  Swartz, 


ELONGATA. 


I^eaves  entire,  opposite,;  -calyxes  somewhat  hairy,  longer  than  the  frmt.-^Sw. 


BUCK  THORN,  RHAMNUS, 

•  '  Ci*.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandria  monogynia^        'Nat.  or. — Duviosa. 

*  ^1s  is  derived  from  the-^Latia  name  of  a  plant  in  Pliny. 

.  ^JEN.  <;^AR. — ^Thereia-no  calyx  ;  corolla  ai^  imperforate  pc^al,  extenially  rude,  in- 
ternally coloured,  funnei  form,;  tube  turbinate,  cyhndrical ;  border  spreading, 
divided^  acute ;  «calelel»''five,  very  small,  each  at  the  base  of  each  division  of  tlie 
.    border,  converging^  the  staroeaa are  filaments,  as  many  as  there  are  segments  of 
the  corolla,  awUshcq^ed,  inserted  into  the  petal  under  the  scalelet ;  ^nthefs-small ; 
the  pistil  has  a  rouodish.  germ,  filtform  style,  the  length  of  the  stamens,  stigma 
l>lunt,.  divided  iato'fewer  seKinenta  than  the  corolla ;  the  pericarp  is  a  Fc»unaish 
"berry,,  naked^  Hividedinto  fewer, parts  internally  than  the  corolla  ;  seeds  sblitarjs 
>^-roundish,  gibbous  on  one  side,  flatted  on  the  other.     Schrober  says  that  part ^  of 
wthe  flower  called  the  corolla  is  more  properly  the  perianth,  and  the  scalelets  shoulcl 
i4)e  named,  petals.    Four  species  ari^'mdigenous  to  this  island. 

1.  COLtJBAINtIS*  SNAKE, 

*jfrbortus  folks  ovatis  venosis^  eapsulis  spherkis  infeme  ad  niedktatent 
caliptratiSf  pedimculis  t^mbelbUatis  alariiuSf  ccrtice  glabro.  Browne, 
p.  172^. 

I         'Ftowers hermaphrodite^  One  styled,  erect;  capsules  tricoccous;  petioles  fer-   ' 
ruginous-tomentose, 

Yhi  As  a  small  upright  tree,  with  most  of  the  branchy  spreading  out  horizontally.— * 

'^he  twigs,  petioles,,  peduncles^  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  outer -surface  of 'the 

:^f^lyx,  are.C9vered  with,  a  feiragioous  nap.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate,  acute,  entire, 

the  upper  surface  smooth  and  shining^  alternate,  lor  .the  most  part  distich  ;  raceme^, 

'  short,  corymbed,  axillary,  seven^flowered  or  thereabouts ;  flowers  without  scent,  all 

Eiointing  upwards,  with  greenish  scales  ;  calyx  deeply 'flve-cleft^  anthers  standing  out 
^yOnd  the^Sj^al^s;  style  single,  ending  in  a  trifid  stigma;  ca'p^tle  >roundisb^  three^ 
grooved,  three<<celled^  three-yalved ;  the  valves  opening  two  wa3rs  at  the  top;  seeds 
solitary^  roundish,  flatted  a  little,  emarginate,  Uack^  and  very  shining,  fn  high 
fhountain  woodsSt  attains*  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  while  in  coppices  oi>  the  coast  it  is 
rjjrely  seven  feet  high,  with  leaves  four  inches  long  ;  whereas  in  the  former  they  are 
^x  inches  in  length.  In  the  island  of  Martinico  the  French  know  it  by  the  nauie  of  dois* 
soulciimre^  or  snake  wood.    The  bark  is  of  a  pleas^^ht  bitter  taste. 

*  ".  *  ^  '      '^  ^..      •  2. SARCOMPH ALUS, 
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'2.  SiLRCOMPHALUS. 

Fcliis  ovatis  glabn's  aittrnis  ad  apicem  Uniitv  ejnargtnatts^  eorticey 
wtcriori/trrugino^    Browne,  p.  1 79-. 

leaves  oval>  coriacet)us,  quite  entire,  •cmargiinate^ 

This  is  called  bastard  lignum  nxit/e  timber  voodj  gn>ws  in  iBanv  par*ts  of  the  island^ 
and  rises  nrenerally  to  a  very  considerable  iicigbt;  the  trunlc  is  often  above  two  feet  an^ 
a  half  ill  uiameter>  an<i,covered  with  a  thick  scaly  bark.  The  wo<vl  is  hard,  of  a  xlark 
colour^  and  close  grain  ;  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  tkoberwoods  la  th» 
island. — Browne, 

It  bears  a  globose  fruit  with  thecalyx  at  the  base,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  \tt 
diameter,  ami  of  a  very  obscure  purple  ;  the  pericarp  is  smooth,  but  liale  or  nothing 
shinin^^  having  a  mealy,  moist^  esculent  polp^  not  ini  the  least  disagreeable,  within 
which  !-<  an  OTate  nut,  penetrated  by  two  o^ate  hoies  at  its.  upper  end,  leading  to  the 
tvAO  cells,,  itt  which  it  not  a  little  tesembles  the  coco-ihiL.  The  outside  of  this  nut  ir 
9  jmewhat  rugged.  Wheo  young  this  tree  appears  widely  different  from  what  it  do«%> 
when  old^  itttien  havingthoms  and  shining  small  leaves,  though  the  lower  branchea 
of  the  older  trees  are  thorny  also.  The  leaves  have  also  sometimes  thorns  upon  ^eir 
margins,  which  makes  it  probi^ly,.  in  that  state,  the  agrijvtium  Jolio  t&nuiore,  iCc.  d£ 
Sloane,  v.  2>  p.  ioa,  t.  i  88,  f.  2. 

^  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  in  racemelets ;  berries  roundish,,  three^cdled,  pellucidt. 
leaves  oblongs  serrate,  smooth. — Sw.  Pr.  p,  50. 

Trunk  ten  or  fifteen  fe^  high,  'with  a  smooth  bark ;  branches  snbdivided,  spreading  ^. 
leaves  alternate,  acuminate,  unequally  serraicv  neived,  smooth  on  both  sides,  verr 
finely  veined  ;  petioles,  roundish,  smooth  ^  peduncles  axillary,,  the  length  of  the  peti« 
oles,  short,,  upright,  many  flowered ;.  flowers  pediceHed,.  -small^  green,,  or  yellowish  ; 
stipules  small,  acuminate,  at  the  base  of  the  pieduocles ;  calyxes  ovate  and  t^ut  round 
at  the  base,  permanent,  five-cleft  \.  segments  acute,  spreading,  tbickish,  deciduous  ; 
petals  very  nuiiute,  pkMced  between  the  divisions  of  die  calyx,  OQTery  short  pedicels^ 
concave ;  filaments  five,  shorter  than  the  calyx ;;  antliers  roundish,  thiee-comered^. 
covered  at  the  back  by  the  petals  \  -^rm  rounclish^  at  the  bottom  of  ^he  calyx  ;  style 
shorter  than  the  stamens,  trifid;.  stigmas  blunt,  contiguous;  berry  spherical^ome-^ 
limes  three^rooved  at  the  topy  the  size  of  a  simdl  pepper-corn,  piaeed  on  thecaljrXf. 
^^iiucid,  pale-green,  eontaimng&omoneta  three  oblong  three-cornered  seeds.    ^ 
fiTfows  in  the  more  traspexate  parts  of  Jamaica,  in.4iiouutain  <x>ppices ;  ifloweiiog  itk 
August  and  ripening  the  berries  ia  October.. — SvOi 

ArSorcseens  mirwr  foliis  ovatis  venosis^  peduncuHftmteUuUMSfMkr^ 
bus/rudibus  spkgricis..    Browne,  p«  172,  t.29,  f.  9. 

Tlowers  hermaphrodite,^  sub-trigynous,.  axillary,  sub-wnbelledt;  leaves  elliptic^ 
actite,.  quite  entire,,  somewhat  villose  underneath.. 

'  This  is  a  tdirub  becoming  in  a.  manners  tree ;  the  branches ture  round,  aItemate,Tot^ 
fike,  often  reclining  or  spreading,  covered  with  a  smooth  brovRi  hark ;  lea%'es  ali^mat^ 
^imiXf  aerved^aadveiMdj  nerves  approzlmatiii;^ ;  ggetiolea  xooAd,  fiUfonSf'  lon^id^ 
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smooth ;  peduncles  shorter  than  the  petioles,  round,  smooth,  many-flowered  ;  flowers 
.pedicelled,  disposed  in  a  little  umbel^  whitish  greea^  there  are  a  revv  minute  scales  at 
the  base  of  the  umbels  ;  cal3*x  cut  round  at  the  base ;  border  five^cleft,  deciduous, 
segments  ovate,  spreading ;  petals  or  scaldets  inserted  between  the  segments  of  the 
cal}-x,  minute,  vaulted  ;  filaments  the  length  of  the  petals,  and  concealed  under  them ; 
germ  rouadish,  placed  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  or  on  the  receptacle ;  style  three-parted 
to  the  base ;  stigmas  blunt.  Fruit  placed  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  sub-tricoccous» 
tthrce-celled^  covered  writh  ^  juiceless  skin,  and,  when  that  bursts,  divisible  into  three 
^arts,  like  those  of  a  capsule,  opening  witkMu  and  at  the  top ;  with  membranaceous 
partitions ;  seeds  solitary,  oblong,  flatted  a  little,  smooth,  black.  The  fruit,  whe^ 
<ripe,  and  without  the  skin,  being  cut  transversely  above  the  middle,  appears  to  be  tri- 
capsular  and  sex-valvular.  It  is  very  nearly  alUed  to  the  colubrinus^  but  that  has  the 
branchlets,  petioles,  and  peduncles,^  ferruginousrtomeatose;  -the  style  three-sided, 
trifled  only  at  the  top. — ^S.Xii. 


■■       LI      ■■ 


*  Near  Jthexxvicgin  of  the  leaflets  is  a  snaall^land  on  each  side,  and  beyond  this  tiiere 

is  one,  sometimes  two  or  more,  at  uncertain  distances.     It  happens  frequently  that 

ttiere  are  three  glands  on  one  side  and  only  one  on  the  other^  which  may  be  plainly 

^^leen  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  with  the  naked  eye.     In  the  centre  of  the  cup  may 

^Iso  be  seen  a  large  depressed  nectarium,  divided  by  sq  many  eccentric  furrows  into 

five  equal  parts,  bedewed  wi^  nectar,  which  the  bees  and  other  insects  feed  upon.— • 

The  nectarium  is  permanent,  and  seems  united  or  fixed  to  the  base  of  tie  perianth,  and 

ir>rming  a  rim  or  border  round  tlie  fruit,  while  the  base  of  the  cupAOhered  to  it^* 

'bottom.    The  tree  grows  about  twelve  feot  high. 

Browne  calls  this  the  shrubby  rhamnus  with  bihvular  berries^  hxxt  in  the  figure  tfaci 
fruit  seem^  to  be  tricoccous*  In  Martyn^s  Dictionary  this  is  aliio  made  ceawt&Ui^  T^Q^ 
tinatus,  "  • 


"•^ 


BUCK  WHEAT. 


yOLYGONUM. 


'Cl.  8,  OK  3. — Octandria  digynia^        Nat.  or. — Hgloracccp^ 
tiGEN.  CHAH. — See  Arsmart,  p.  32, 

SCANDENS.  CLIMBINO. 

iFegopyrum  scandens^  seu  volubilis  nigra  majpr^  flore  etfnictu  mem^ 
branaceiSf  subroiundis  compressis.   Sloane,  v.  i,  p.  .138,  t.  90)  £  U 

Xe&vei;  cordate ;  stem  erect,  scandent. 

This  woodbine  has  round,  red,  succulent  stalks,  by  which  it  winds  and  turns  itself 
^Tound  any  tree  or  shrub  it  comes  near,  rising  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  It  ha3  every 
inch  or  half  inch  towards  |;he  top  leaves  growing  out  of  the  stalk  alternatively.  They 
have  a  quarter  of  an  inch  kmg  footstalks,  are  grass-green,  juicy,  smooth,  thick,  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  one  inch  over  at  the  "base,  being  of  a  triangular  heart 
figure.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  upper  axils,  they  are  very  many,  in  spikes* 
three  inches  long,  on  a  very  short  peduncle ;  they  are  round,  flat,  swelled  out  in  the 
^nidcUey  and  greea^  hawig  a  thin  white  membrane  round  them^'  like  a  parsnip  seed  : 

E'  when 
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when  tlie  seed  is  ripe  tlicse  memhraiies  become  somewhat  larger,  and  the  protuHcran^ 
part  in  the  middle  turns  brown.  It  grew  among  the  trees,  near  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery in  Spanish -Town. —.S/<»awe, 

The  grains  of  this  plant  are  hot  and  (by,  and  of  thin  and  snbtle  parts  ]  they  are  good^- 
against  bystccics,  aiulai*e«steenied  j^rcat  provocatives,-- ^-ffarAam,  p.  25^ 

Sjl'c  Aksmakt. 


M  T:nglish  Name.  BUDDLEA. 

Cl.  4,  OR.  1. — TctrandriamGnogynia,        Nat.  or. — Personatit. 

'  This  was  so  named  by  Dr.  Houston  from  Adam  Buddhe,  who  is  oftea  mentioned  in^ 
Ray's  Synopsis. 

Gkn.  CHAR. — Cahx- a  small  foHr-cl^ft  perianth;  corolia  one-petalled^  belU.shapffd, 
four-deft  halfway,  erect,  three  times  larger  than  the  calyx ;  stiimiiia  four  filanient>^ 
vei"y  short,  placed  at  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  with  v^»ry  short  simple  anthers'; 
the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  style  simple,  shorter  by  half  than  tUe  corolla,  stigma. ' 
obtuse ;  the  pericarp  is  an  ovate,  oblong  capsule,- two  furroweJ,  two-celled  ;  seeds 
numerous,  extrenieiy  minute  f  adheving  to  a  fungous  receptacle.     One  species  i&^- 
a  native  of  Jamaica. 

A14F.RICANA.  AMERICAN. 

Verbascijlore  minore^  arbor^  floribus  spicath  lutein  tefrapefalis,  semi^ 
vibus  singulis  oblong  is  in  singulis  vasculis  siccis.  Sloan.e,  v.  2,  p. 
29,  t.  175,  f.  1.  Assurgcns  incana^  foliis  majovibus  viollilannginc 
obductisy  sptcis^ssurgentibus4ermtnalibus.     Browne,  p.  144. 

*rhis  shrub  rises  from  five  to  ten  feet,  branched,  and  all  over  hoary ;  leaves  ovatc- 
ianceolate,  opposite,  serrate  ;  flowers  in  long  slender  spikes,  axillary,  and  terminating  ; 
xiomposed  of  little,  opposite,  many  flowered  crowded  racemes  ;  corolla  coriaceous, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ;,  divisions  upright,  yellow  within,  hoary  on  tiie  outside. 

— Sxix, 


-»•*■ 


This  has  a  think  as  thick  as  one's  leg,  a  white  smooth  bark,  with  «evei«l-'branches, 
whose  ends  are  bowed  down  towards  the  ground  ;  the  leaves  come  out  opposite  to  one 
another  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  have  scarce  any  footstalks,  are  three 
inches  long  and  half  as  broad,  green  abo^e  and  white  underneath,  somewhat*like  vibur- 
Ttum  leaves.  The  tops  of  the  twigs  are  branched  into  several  inch-long  stalks,  every 
one  of  which  is  very  thick  and  close  beset,  with  many  tetrapetalous  small  yellow  flowers, 
which  have  a  pale  greenish  calyxand  no  footstalk  ;  toeach  of  which  follows  an  oblong 
or  oval  brown  capsule,  which  i^  filled  with  a  pretty  lai^ge  brown  ^eed.  It  grows  near, 
llie  banks  of  the  Ria  Cobre,  in  most  gullies. — Sioane, 

Dr.  Browne  calls  itthe  long^spiked  budileia^  and  says  it  is  very  common  in  the  cooler 
hills  of  Liguanea ;  that  it  rises  there  only  four  feet  or  better,  terminating  in  long  slen-. 
der  flower-spikes.    Itis  used  in  emollient  baths  and  fomentations,  and  thought  to  bavi^ 
^  the  properties  of  the  true  mullein. — Browne. 

The- 
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The  gtvbosjy  or  round  headed  buddtea,  a  native  of  Chili,  with  leaves  lanceolate,^ 
ibeads  solitary,  has  also  been  introduced  into  this  island. 


BULL-HOOF  OR  DUTCHMAN'S  LAUDANUM.  PASSIFLORA. 

Cl.  20,  OR.  4. — G\/nandria  pentandria,        N-^T.  OR. — Cucurbitace/e. 

This  name  was  altered  by  linneus  from  the  old  nzmeflos  passionis^  which  was  given 
to  it  from  a  fancy  that  all  thq  instruments  of  our  Saviour^s  passion  was  seen  iH  the 
flower. 

Gen.  CHAR. — ^The  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianth,  flat  and  coloured  ;  corolla  five- 
petals,  semi-lanceolate,  flat,  blunt,  or  the  same  size  and  form  with  the  calyx  ; 

.jfiectary  a  triple  crownj.  the  outer  longer,  encircling  the  style  within  the  petals, 

;  more  con tractedfe^bove^  the  stamens  are  five  awl-shaped  filaments,  fastened  to  a 
column  at  the  base  of  the  germ,  and  united  at  bottom,  spreading ;  with  incumbent, 
oblong,  blunt,  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ,  placed  on  the  apex  of  a 
straight  cylmdrical  column ;  styles  three,  thicker  above,  spreading,  stigmas  capi- 

>tate;  the  pericarp  is  a  fleshy  berry,  sub-ovate,  one-celled,  pedicelled";  the  seed* 
very  many,  ovate,  arilled  ;  receptacle  of  the  seeds  triple,  growing  longitudinally 

-  to  the  rincl  of  the  pericarp.     Eighteen  species  of  this  genus  are  enumerated  as  in- 

e.digenous  to  Jamaica,  of  wlrich  the  buii-hoofis  one. 

^     Foliis  teimioribuSf  trinervii^  bicomibus^  lunatis ;  sinu  anteriori  obtuse, 
Browne,  p.  228. 

'  Leaves  ovate,  undivided  at  the  base,  dotted  underneath  ;  nectary  one-leafed. 

'  Stem  herbaceous,  jgrooved^  smooth ;  leaves  ovate  or  Oblong,  two  horned,  with  aa 
-intermediate  bristle,  three-nerved,  veined,  smooth,  entire  ;  dots  on  the. back  hollowed, 
cllucid  ;  petioles  grooved,  smooth,  destitute^  of  glands ;  tendrils  sub-axillary,  filiform, 
ung  ;  flowers  in  pairs,  axillary,  scarlet^,  large ;  peduncles  longer  than  the  petioles, 
having  two  very  small  filiform  stipules  in  the  middle  ;  petals  almost  upright,  blunt,  a 
iitttesmallerthan  the  calyx  ;  .nectary  one-leafed,  tubular,  growipgon  the  petals  and 
«calyx,  with  a-yellow  crown  at  the  throat ;  column  longer  than  the  corolla,  erect ;  herr^r 
ovate,  the  size  of  a  pigeon'&egg,  pedicelled. — Sm* 


I 
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This  planj>is  a  climber  (like  most  of  .the  other  species),  whose  fruit  is  of  an  dblongV 

x>val  forni,  about  the  size  of  a  large  olive,  and  of  a  fleshy  colour  when  ripe.  Both  tn^ 
syrup  and  the  decoction  of  the  plant  is  now  much  used  in  the  leewara  parts  of  the 
island,  where  it  is  frequent ;  and  is  said  to  answer  eflfectually  all  the  purposes  to  which 

.tlie  syrup  of  ^poppies  and  liquid  laudanum  are  generally  administered.  The  flowers 
have  been  hitherto  the  most  in  use  ;  tliey  are  commonly  infused  in,  or  pounded  and 

unixed  immediately  with,  wine  or  spirits,  and  the  composition  generally  thought  a  very 

.effectual  and  easy  narcotic. — Browne. 

Sec  Granadilla— H9N£Y-Suckle-^Passk>n  Fi^owers— Water-Lemon. 

'R2  ^  BULLY 
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Cl.  6,  OR.  1. — Ilexandna  vionogj/niOk        Nat.  on. — Dionoste^ 

"This  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aame  of  a  tree  inrTheopiirastus^  com^ 
iDdonly  translated  the  mid  pear. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  six -leafed  perianth;  leaflets-  ovate,  concaTe,  erect ;  outer 
broader,  shorter,,  inaer- coloured  ;  corolla  one-petalled^ ovate,  of  tJie  same  heigltt 
with  tlie  calyx  ;  border  cut  into,  six  Mib-iA'ate  flat  divisions  ;  scaK-s  at  the  jav.s  of 
the  corolla,  equat  iii  length  to  the  divisions,,  narrower,  spreacliu-;,  emarorinate  ; 
the  stamina  are  stu>rt  awl-shaped  filaments  at  the  jaws  of  tiie  cc^rolla^  aheniate^ 
with  the  divisions  bent  inwards,  with  sharp  anthers  ;  the  pislii  has  a  roundish  Hat^ 
ted  gernv  awl -shaped  style,  longer  than  the  corolla  y  stic;ma  obtuse  ;  liie  pericarp 
is  a  globose  succulent  pome,,  twelve-celled  ;  seeds  solitary,  ovate,  shining,  scarred 
on  one  side,  and  pointed  at  the  base.  Two  species  only  are  reckoned  in  this  island 
tlie  mammosa^  or  maminee  sapota^  and  the  sapcta^  or  naseherr}/.  The  nasebcriy 
bull^-tnee  has  beea  thought  only  a  varieij'  of  the  former,  but  b  certainly  a  very 
.  distmct  species. 

Species  DatibffvL 

Anona  inuxivia.^  foliis  laurinis  glabris  riridi  fuscis^  fntctti  minima' 
rotundo  viridi  flavOy   seminihus  fnsciSy  splendent ibusy  fssura  tdba . 
nettatis.     Sloane,  v.  2,   p*   172,  t.  169,  f.  2.      Cgudice  altissimoy 
fructu  min(^n\  seyninemxicronato.     Browne,  p.  201, 

The  naseberry  bully-tree  has  a  trunk  as  big  as  an  oak,  and  risf  th  much  higher,  hav- 
ing a  bark  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  very  deep  furrows  in  it ;  the  branches,  which 
are  many,  are  at  their  ends  beset  with  a  great  many  leaves,  Without  any  order,  of  an 
oval  filiape,  green  colotir,  smooth,  thin,  and  dry.     The  fruit  is  about. the  bigness  of  a  . 
nutmeg,  having  its  outward  skin  rough  like  a  naseberry.     The  pulp  is  fy-st  austere, 
but,  alter  lyiflg,  sweet,  and  has  withia  it  a  great  many  oblongr,  compressed,  black,, 
'shining,  seeds,  with  a  white  edge,  slit,  or  fissure,  exactly  like  that  of  the  naseberry,. 
only  in  every  thir>glareer.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  m  the  island,,  and  the  timber. 
of  great  use.    The  fipuit  is  eaten  aud  not  unpleasant*— «/S7oa77^. 


■*« 


This  k  so  called  by  the  Jamaicans,  for  its  fruit  when  ripe  is  as  black  as  a  bully  or 
damson,,  but  in  shape  of  a  Lucca  olive;  pigeons  feed  much  upon  them,  and  th^y  make 
them  very  fat :  Its  timber  is  very  strong  and  lasting. — Barfwfiii^  p.  Ii5. 


i*^, 


The  naseberry  is  called  the liully-tree,  because  it  generally  grows  the  tallest  of  all- 
the  trees  in  the  woods  :  its  fruit  is  small,  and  the  seeds  oblong  and  narrow.     It  is  es»^ 
teemed  one  of  the  best  timber  trees  of  Jamaica.    The  bark  of  the.naseberry  bully-tree 
(as  welt  as  all  species  of  theachras)  is  reckoned  very  astringeuit,  and  all  indiscriminately 
now  go  by  the  name  oi cortex  Jayruiicensisy  their  bitter  astringent  taste  having  for  a  time 
imposed  on  some  of  the^people,.who  thought  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  the  true 
Jesuits  bark,  and  on  this  account  had  frequently  administered  ihem  among  the  nef  roes^ . 
where  they  were  often  observed  to<answjer  ail  the  purposes  of  that  medicine,  as  all  oitter 
astringents  will  do  on  robust  constitutions,. T4)en  the  disease  proceeds  immediately  froiAy. 
a  weakness  of  the  viscera,  and  a  gross  undigested  chyle  :  this  U^Hight  tbem  ficst  iota 
^owevogue^  and  they  have  been .  frequentlyj  since  that  timei  brought  into  England 
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for  further  cxperiiMents ;  but  are  much  more  hkely  t8  prove  successful  here  than  in 
Araericu,  whuie  those  fevers  that  generuUy  put  on  the  appearance  of  intecinittcnts,  are 
attended  with  nervous  sympto»ns,  and  often  mortal ;  therefore  must  require  medicines 
tliut  act  more  effectually  on  the  whole  habit,  and  whose  active  particles  can  stimulate 
and  provoke  the  oscillations  of  the  nervoud  filaments  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
bod}'.     These  different  barks  yield  a  large  quantity  of  extract,  which  in  taste  and  ap- 

Eearance  seems  to  bo  the  same  with  that  of"  the  Jesuits  bark,  which  has  occasioned  it  to 
e  frequently  substituted  in  the  room  of  tliatclrug^  and  this,  I  am  persuaded,  costs 
nuiiiy  a  life  in  those  colonics,  uherc  remittent  fevers  are  so  frequent  and  mortal.  It  is, 
however,  an  excellent  astringent,  and  a  very  convenient  and  elesjant  preparation  in 
that  form,  which  may  be  administered,  with  fjreat  propriety  and  success,  whenever  as-» 
tringents  of  a  long  continued  action  are  properly  required. — Browne^  p,  202. 


The  bark  of  these  trees  has  been  also  found  very  useful  in  curinff  putrid  ulcers,  by 
^ring  a  strong  decoction  of  it  inwardly,  and  fomenting  the  ulcei^  werewitb. 

Setf.MAhmEE  Sapota  and  Nase berry.. 
ButLRUSH — See  Rush.  . 


BUR  BARK. 


TRIUMFETTA. 


Gl.  11,  OR.  1. — Dodecandria  ynonogyr^ia.  .      Nat^OR* — Coluinfiifene^ 
So  named  in  memory  of  G.  B.  Triumfetti,  author  of  Hortus  Romai\u8. 

®EN.  cwar.-  -Calyx  e  five-leaved  perianthium  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  arilled  below  the- 
tip,  deciduous ;  corolla  five-petalled  ;  -petals  linear,  erect,  obtuse,  concave,  bent 
bkck,  awned  below  the  tip ;  stamina  are  sixteen  filaments,  equal,  ascending,  lengtli 
*ef  the  corolla,  awl-shaped,  .erect,  with  simple  anthers;  the  pisiiLhas  a  roundisk.- 
germ,  style  length  of  the.stamens,  stigma  .bifid,  acute ;  the  pericarp  a  globular 
capsule,  fenced  on  every .^e  with  hooked  prickles,  four-celled ;  seeds  two,  con** 
ve|[  on  one.  si4e>  .angular  »n  thmothes.-    One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica^ 

SEMITRHOBA..        .BALF-THREE-LOBE9. 

Agrimonia  Utppacea  moiora^  Jf^io  siibrotundo  dentate.  Skmne,  v.  I, 
p.  21 1. '  Villasa^  foUk  %nferioribti&  angulato  ovatis,  serrato  denta^ 
tis  ;  Jioribus  ternatis^  Jastkults  ffemfttatis  $  Joliis  sub-appositis.-^ 
JBrowne,  p.  23S.    . 

I1ower»  coikiplete ;  leaves  half •«tiiree-lobed.. 

Tliis  rises  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  being  divided  into  sereral  smaller  bratxrhes  to« 
nards  the  top,  which  are  beset  witli  several  leaves,  without  any  order.  Tbejrare  almotft 
Tound,  rather  dub-shaped,  though  a  little  pointed,  with  two  sinudtions,  indeinted  round 
the  edffes,  woolly,  of  a  deep  green  colour  above,  and  paler  below,  having  some  emi« 
nent  rios  going  from  the  centre  of  the  footstalk  through  the  leaf.  The  flowers  stand 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches  in  a  spike,,  are  yellow,  the  petala  ieng,  like  those  of  £ng^ 
iish  agrimony,  only  nasrower.  After  these  follow^  on  a  erooked  foot^k,  several 
Jurowii  jTound  Imu::^  .thickset  with  hooked  pricUes^  sticking  to  smy  thiqg.'^-^Mdtr. 
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The  anthers  of  the  plant  are  always  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  the  hlossoms,  whick 
generally  grow  in  two  distinct  parcels  near  the  alae  of  the  leaves,  are  sustained  by  a  fevr 
uarrow  btipulfp,  that  perforin  the  (Jfficeof  an  involucrum,  and  half  the  capsnia  is  echi- 
nated,  the  other  smooth.  The  plant  is  comnjon  in  Jamaica,  and  rises  frequently  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  .where  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  supplied  with  moisture. — 
The  leaves  and  tender  buds,  when  infused  for  any  time  in  water,  yield  a  fine  clear  mii- 
ciitrge  ;  fi'om  whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  an  excellent  emollient.  The  bark  is 
tou^h  and  strong,  and  serves  fiup  rapes  and  other  little  conveniences  of  that  kind,  among 
tiiose  who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. — BroxtJit. 


BUR-GRASS.  CENCHRUS. 

,Cl.  23,  OR.  1. — Poli/gamia  m^naecia.        Nat.  OR. — Grtwima. 

^-C EN.  CHAR. — Calyx  has.  many  involucres,  laciniate,  echinaU^,  gathered  into  a  head, 
each  sessile,  including  three  calyxes,  biHovous  ;  perianth  a  bivalve  glume,  lance- 
ols\tc,  concave,  acuminate^  biHorous,  shorter  than  the  corolla  ;  corolla  one  malie, 
the  other  hermaphrcdite  :  stamens  to  each  three  capillary  hlaments,  length  of, 
corolla,  anthers  sagittate  ;  the  pistil  ha;^  the  germ  in  tiie  hermaphrodite  roui>disb, 
style  filiform,  length  of  the  stamens  ;  stigmas  two,  oblong,  hair}',  spreading ; 
tfjere  i^.no  poriparp  \,  the  seed  is  roundi^a.  Foar  species  are  natives  of  lUis 
,  islaxxd. 

1.  ECHINATOS.  HEDGE-HOOGED. 

'iGranien  echinatujii  maximum  spica  nibra  vel  alba.     Sloane,  v.  l^j> 
108.     Spica  oblonga  simphci  t^hinata^    Browne,  p.  367. 

Spike  oblong,  conglomerate. 

This  grass  has  several  two  or  three  inch  lopg  thfeady  roots,  sending  out  several  incK 
^ud  a  half  long  leaves,  of  a  jrellowtsh  gr^en  colour,  from  tlie  middle  of  which  rise  se- 
yeral  six  inches  long  stalks,  jointed.;  me  joints  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  distant 
from  each  other,  at  which  are  now  and  then  branches  whidi  are  .crooked,  having  leaven^ 
and  at  the  top  an  inch  and  a  half  long  spike  of  little  burs,  or  large  round  prickly  seeds,. 
sometimes  reddish  and  sometimes  green;  the  prickles  being  loipg,  strong,  and  sharp, 
standing  on  ev^ry  side,  4)aving  within  them  some  obJong,  large,  flat^  whitish  seeds. — 
Of  this  there  are  of  various  sizes.  .  From  the  roots  go  sometimes  reddish  jointed 
jbranches,  on  which  grow  tufts  of  smaller  leaves,  making  the  vgrass  creeping.  It  is 
troublesome  to  travellers  on  foot,  these  small  burs  or  echinuted  seeds,  sticking  close  U^ 
their  garments  and  stockings. — Sloanc. 

The  cenchncs^  with  a  shnple  oblpng  panicle,  and  multlpai*ted  cups^  is  one  of  the 
tnost  common  sorts  of  grass  in  the  open  pastuix's  of  Jamaiqa,  and  is  looked  upon  both. 
%s  a  wholosome  and  pleasant  food  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. — Browne. 

-S^vTRIBULOIDES.  TRIBULUS-LlRE. 

Grdmen  maritimum  echinafwm  pfocumbens  -culmo  longiori  et  spicu 
strigosioriius,     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  108,  t.  65,  f.  1. 

'  JSptke  glomerate  \  female  glumes  globular,  muricate-spuvy,  hirsiite^ 


It 
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This  has  a  fibrous  root,  which  sends  out  n)any  traiHng,  round,  ycllo\nsh  culms,-about 
afoot  and  a  half  long,  the  joints  »in  inch  aiid  a  half  distant,  at  each  of  which  is  a  leaf 
sheathing  the  internodes,  two  or  three  inches  lonp,  green- colon ried,  and  harsh  like 
-those  of  the  carex.  At  the  top  stands  an  inch  and  a  half  lon^  spike,"  set  round  vvitli. 
small  burs,  at  intervals,  having  on  every  side  stron<j:  sharp  prickles,  hoinpr  first  green 
tlien  of  a  straw-colour.     It  grew  at  Gun  Cayos,  oiT  P^rt  Royal  harhour. — Shane, 

3.   GRAN'tJLAinS.  GRAINED. 

Gramen  cyperoides  po/ystackmi^  spicis  od  nodos  ex  utriniUs  seufoUo" 
7nnn  alis  echinatts  pvodeuniibus:     Sioaue,  v.  1,  p.  120,  t.  80. 

Racemes  double  ;  fruits  glohular,  wrinlde-netted. 

This  is  the  'iTutn'isuris  granularis  of  Swartz,  who  gives  itis  specific  character,  as  fol- 
lows :    Spikes  later^iJ,  oiiter-vakea  orbioular^  4vitb  cailous/.dots  ;  sheaths  liairy  ;  cuhu 
erect. 

It  has  several  two  or  three  inches  long  strings -a&.  roots,.  fro«v whence  rises  a  jointed 

-Stalk,  three  or  four  inches  high.,  solid,  triangular,  or- flat  on  one  side  ahd  round  on  the 

other.     That  part  of  the  leaf  sheathing  the  internodes  is  rough  or  piickly,  the  other 

Eart  harsh,  grassy,  .with  a  sharp  back  lilve  the  «cy perns  grasses^  and  about  half  an  inch 
road,  next  the  culm,  where  broadest.  .  Townrdsihe  top,  the  leaves,  which  are  always 
at  the  joints^  are  shorter  and  more  swelled,  having ;»  row  of  prickles  on  the  back.     Outi 
trf  the  alaD  rise  branches  below  and  small  footstalks  above,  sustaining  one,  two,  three, 
ar  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  tgreen  spikes,  made  up  6f  small  seeds,  standing  each 
-above  a  lery-smad,  Jscarce  discernible Jcaf. — Shane. 

4:.SET0SUS.    ^      BRISTLY. 

.spike  lincar-oblohg ;  involucres  bristly;  bristles  unarmed,  the  interior  one* 
villose.at  the  base  ;  hairs  ciliate  ;  glumes  even. — Sw.  Pi\  26.  ' 

BeTRN  Weed— 55?^  TriORN  Apple.  ^ 

BryTTONTREE — See  kLDt^TKtU 


^ONWEED.  spehmacoce: 

Cl.  4,  OR.  1. — Tetrandria  monogyaia:-       Nat.  or. — Stellate. 

This  is  so  named  from  two  Graek  words  signifying  a  sharp  pointed  seed,  these  planX» 
Ik^'ing^piickly  seeds.  • 

tdKEK.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  small  four-toothed  perianth,  superior,  permanent ;  corplla, 
one-petalled,  funnel-shaped;  border  four-parted;   stamens  awl-shaped,  shorter 
than  the  corolla ;  anthers  simple ;  die  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ,  simple  style,  . 
but  cloven  above,  vStigmas  obtuse  ;  the  pericarp  is  two  capsules,  connate,  oblong, 
gibbous  on  one  side,  flat  on  the  other,  obtuse ;  each  twO'^horned ;  seeds  solitary, 

'    roundish.     Five  species  areinatives  of  this  island.  . 

1.  TEKUIOR.  SLENDER. 

Scandensy  foliis  oblongis  vends  arcuatis  re/ertis,  -JloribUtS  paiicioribu^  ■ 
x^nstipatis  ad  alas^    Browne,  p.  141,  . 

SflOOQtl^ 
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Smooth,  leaves  lanceolate  ;  stamens  included  ;  flowers  whorled  ;  seeds  roughs 
•  haired. 

This  plant  has  been  called  iron  grass,  and  i:>  found  according  to  Browne  only  in  the 
woad*,  where  it  grows,  sometimes  upright  and  sometimes  as  a  climber,, and  is  therefore 
called  climbing  spermacoce.  When  erect  it  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  but 
climbing  to  double  or  triple  that  length.  The  root  is  perennial,  a  foot  in  length, 
shooting  perpendicularly  into  the  earth  and  lightly  marked  with  transverse  ruga*,  and 
of  aui  acrid  nauseous  taste.  It  throws  \ip  divers  jointed,  slender,  quddrigonal  stems, 
with  marginated  or  foliated  angles,  clim!)ing  on  neighbouring  plants  or  creeping  oa 
the  ground.  It  has  a  brown  bark»  and  the  branches  come  out  by  pairs.  The-  leaves 
are  placed  at  the  joints  in  opposirlon,  from  one  to  two  or  tliree  inches  in  length,  and 
iibout  a  quarter  oif  an  inch i>road  ;  their  margins  arc  furnished  with  minute  r.pinous 
denticles,  better  known  by  liandlinf]:  than  by  the  eye,  they  are  furnished  with  eminent 
arcuated  side  veins,  and  are  of  a  stiiT  brittle  substance,  rugged  ami  hard,  having  no  pe- 
dicel, but  embrace  the  stemsAvith  broad  ciliated  bases.  Between  these  larger  leaves 
come  three  or  four  smaller  ones >  standing  in  whorls  round  the  stalfcs.  The  flowers 
grow  in  slender  whorls  towards  the  top  of  tlie  stalks,  round,  white,  and  sessile,  having 
a  whorl  of  leaves  close  under  them  ;  succeeded  by  two  oblong  stH*ds,  having  smad 
horns,  and  ripemng  in  the  calyx.  The  flowers  are  placed  singly,  at  the  ahc  of  the 
"leaves,  when  it  ci*eeps  along  tlie  sea  beech* 

2.  VERTICIH.ATUS.  VEHTICILLATB. 

'Puleginm  fruticosiun  erectum  verticillis  densissiinh,  "Rloane,  v.  i^ 
p.  170.  Fruticidosa  atque  raniosa,  foliis  lineaHbuSy  Jioribus  con^ 
stipafis  ad  alas  suprcmas.     Browne,  p.  141. 

'  Smooth,  leaves  lanceolate  ;  whorls  globular. 

Stem  shrubby,  square^  three  or  four  feet  higlr;  branckca- opposite,  decussated^ 
fastigiate,  four-cornered.  Leaves  opposite,  decussated,  lanceolate-linear,  with  a 
middle  nerve,  entire,  even,  on  both  sides ;  branchlets  axillary,  length  of  the  leaves, 
opposite ;  stipules  connate,  membranaceous^  with  whitish  bristles ;  wiiorls  of  flowers 
embracing,  round  the  joints,  small,  white,  clustered  very  close  together  in  globular 
heads.  Calyx  superior,  minute,  with  two  teeth,  or  three  or  four  ;  tube  of  the  corolla 
very  short,  tbur^-comered ;  border  four-cleft,  erect,  minute  ;  filaments  standing  out^' 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  tube ;.  anthers  incumbent,  whitish  ;  germ  ovate,  ancipi- 
tal ;  style  short,  emarginate  at  top  or  sub-bifid ;  seeds  naked,  compressed,  bipartite, 
crowned,  smooth,  black,  having  a  stnall  furrow  on  one  side.  Tiiis  plant  grows  very 
commonly  in  all  the  low  and  high  lands  of  Jamaica,  and  Ih  the  driest  sotb.  It  bears  au 
its  flowers  at  tlie  oipper  JQints  of  the  branches. 

3.  HIRTA.  BOUGH^HAIRED. 

'Erecta  suh^hirsutaj  foliis  Mongis  venis  arcuitis  refertis^  superioribti^ 
majoribus  appropinqunUs^  Jloribus  constipatis  ad  alas.  Browne^ 
p.  141. 

Rugged  branched ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  flowers  clustered,  axillary ;  sta-- 
mens  standing  out. 

Stem  herbaceous,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  fotir-comered,  stiff,  striated  ;  brancbei 
ereoty  four-coraered,  with  the  angles  rough-haired ;  leaves  sub^sessile^  entire^  nerved^ 

roughs 
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iTOugh-haired  ;  stipules  connate,  membranaceous,  bristly  at  the  edge.  Flowers  sessile, 
small,  white ;  calyx  four-toothed,  very  short ;  tube  of  the  corolla  round,  funneUshaped, 
border  four-parted,  reflexed  ;  filaments  standing  out,  anthers  blue  ;  germ  hisped ; 
style  length  of  stamensy  bifid  at  top  ;  stigmas  blue,  reflexed;  seeds  two,  covered  and 
united  by  a  skin,  crowned  witli  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  rough-haired  ;  when  stripped 

cf  the  skin,  black  and  smooth. — Sw. 

.,  ■  ■  ■  * 

This  is  common  about  all'the  fields  in  Llguanea ;  it  seldom  rises  above  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches,  and  is  easily  known  by  its  oblong  leaves  and  arched  veins  ;  it  is  very 
like  the  worm  grass  at  first  appearance,  but  the  stalk  of  tliis  is  quadrangular,  and  hol- 
low, that  of  the  oUier  roundish  and  smooth, — Browne. 

4.   VILLOSA.  HAIRY. 

Villose,  simple,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pubescent,  the  uppermost  in  fours ; 
flowers  in  whorls ;  stamens  included. 

Tliis  species  is  distinguished  from  the  hirta  by  its  n>ore  simple  stem  ;  oblong  leaves, 
the  uppermost  in  fours  ;  its  villosity  ;  the  whorls  of  the  Howers,  and  shorter  stamens 
;  mthia  the  throat  of  the  corolla^    They  ^re  both  dnnuaU.— ifse;. 

'5.  SPINOSA,  SPINED. 

ErectasimpleXjfoliisldnceolatis^  nervU  denticulatis^  Jlorihus  consti^ 
patis  ad  alas.     Browne,  p.  140« 

SufTruticose,  leaves  iinear-ciliate,  with  spinulea. 

Stem  herbaceous,  almost  simple,  subdivided  at  the  base,  hard,  leafjr,  four-cornered, 
•  rugged,  a  foot  high.  Leaves  opposite  and  decussated,  sub-sessile,  lanceolate- linear, 
-acuminate,  nerveless  (except  the  middle) ;  nerves  and  margins  tooth-letted  backwards, 
and  somewhat  spinulose.  Flowers  in  a  sort  of  globular  axillary  whorl,  iiivolucred  with 
the  stipules,  chistered,  white;  stipules  membranaceous,  bristly  at  the  edge,  x\rSA; 
calyx  two  or  four  toothed  ;  teeth  linear,  longer  than  the  corolla ;  tube  short,  border 
four-cleft,  with  -^vate  segments ;  filaments  included ;  anthers  whitish ;  style  bifid  ^ 
stigmas  erectj  included. — Sw. 

■  Browne  says  this  plant  is  common  in  all  the  savannas  about  Kingston,  it  rises  gene- 

-rally  by  a  simple  upright  stalk  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches,  having  from 

gpace  to  space,  lanceolate,  opposite,  embracing  leaves.     Flowers  numerous,  wjiite, 

.^thered  into  compact  axillary  heads^  that  grow  gradually  larger  and  more  distinct  as 

-as  tbey  draw  nearer  to  the  Xaap^ 
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CABBAGE.  BRASSICA. 

Cl.  15,  OH.  2. — Tetradyncmia  siliquosa.        Nat.  oa. — Cruaferre. 

This. generic  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Greek  w,grd,  signifying  a  gar^ 
den  herb. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  four-leaved,  erect,  converging  perianth;  corolla  tetrapetaU 
ous,  crucitbriD  ;  nectareou^  glands  four,  ovate,  of  whij:^  one  on  each  side  between 
the  shorter  stamen  and  the  pistil,  and  one  ou  each.side  between  the  longer  stamens 
-and  the  calyx;  filaments  subulate^  erect;  anthers  erect,  acuminate;  the  pistil 
has  a  columnar  germ,  the  length  of  the  stamens  ;  and  a  short  style  the  thickness 
of  the  germ;  stigma  capitate,  entire;  the  pericarp  is  a  long  silique,  flatted  on, 
both  sides;  partition  with  a  prominent  columnar  top,^two-celled,  .tworV«iived;^ 
valves  shorter  tUaQ.the  parti tion« 

OLERACEA.  pOT-HERB;- 

Root  caulescent^  columnar,  fleshy. 

This  is  tKe  common  cabbage,  so  well  known  in  its  description  and  cultivation.     Be«. 
si<les  which  several  other  species  and  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  this  island, 
and  all  thrive  remarkably  well ;  growing  in  new  and  rich  land  to  as  large  a  size  or  evea 
larger,  and  with  as  qompaf  t  and  nrm  heads  as  in  their  native  soil ;  and,  from  tlie  nature 
of  the  climate,  they  have  a  much  mellower  and  sweeter  taste  than  in  Europe. 

All  the  species  of  cabbage  are^supposed  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  to  afford  little  nou- 
i^shment,  and  to  produce  flatulencies.     They  tend  strongly  to  putrefaction,  and  mn 
into  this  state  sooner  than  almost  any  Ather  vegetable  ;  wlien  putrefied,  their  smell  i^ 
likewise  the  most  offensive,  greatly  resembling  that  of  putrefied  animal  substances.     A». 
decoction  of  them  is  said  to  loosen  the  belly. 

See  Turnip^ 


CABBAGE  BARK  TREE.  GEOFFROYA. 

Cl.  17,  ofi.  ^^^Diadelphia  dccandria,        Nat.  or. — Papilionace^. 

Tliis  was  so  named  by  Jacquin,  ..in  honour  of  M*  Geoffroy,  author  of  a  Materia  Me« 
^ca,^  who  died  in  173). 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  bell-shaped,  half  (ive-cleft,  coloured,  perian* 
thium  ;  the  two  upper  divisions  diverging,  spreading ;  corolla  papilionaceous^ 
banner  roundish,  emarginate, .flat,  reflex  ;  winn;3  the  same  len^h  with  the  banner, 
blunt,  concave ;  keel  compressed,  the  same  length  and  figure  with  the  wings ; 
stamens  diadelphous  (simple  and  nine-  cleft),^  the  length  of  the  keel,  anthers 
roundish;  the  pistillum  has  a  roundish  fferm ;  style  suhu  late;  stigma  obtuse ;  the 
peFHiarpium  is  a  large  oi'ate  drupe,  witn  a  longitudinal  groove  on  each  side ;  the 
seed  a  sub-ovate  nut,  woody,  rather  flatted,  with  a  longitudinal  groove  on  each 
side,  acute,  two«vaIved.  There  arQ  two  species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Ja« 
Itt^ca,. 

HfSRBOSr 
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INRRMIS.  UNARM  £D. 

FoIns  oblowgisy  ohcvatis  nitidis  pinnatis^  cortice  glabra  cinereo.-^ 
Browne*^  p.  367. 
Without  thorns  ;  leaflets  lanceolate. 

This  tree  (which  is  called  sometimes  xhahilgr-'water  trce^  from  its  disagreeable  smell), 
Fises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  towards  the  top  sends  olF several  branches;  the  ex- 
-ternal  bark  is  smooth  and  grey,  internally  it  is  black  and  furrowed ;  the  leaves  are  pin- 
nate ;  leaflets  opposite,  oblong-ovate,  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  smooth  above,  nerve- 
less beneath,  on  short  petioles  \  flowers  in  clusters  upon  large  branched  spikes  ;  calyK 
»:vcry  slightly  five- parted,  with  short  ovate  divisions  ;  corolla  pale  rose-colour  ;  k€?el  of 
-4he' corolla  ovate,  spreachng,  "very  slightly  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  fruit  a  large 
sub-ovate  drupe,  inclosing  a  woodv  nut.     Tlie  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard  and  durable, 
tfnd'takes  a  good  polish  ;  Eat  It  is  chieflj'  reriiai'kable  on  account  of  the  quality  of  its 
bark,  which  has  been  fimnd  to  bean  excelleiit  vermifuge.     It  was  first  noticed  to  have 
this  quality  by  Mr.  Peter  Dugaid;  bat  tlie  tree  and  its  >irtues  have  been  be*;t  described 
by  Dr.  Wright.    This  bark  lias  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  and  a  dis;igfccab.e  smell. 
It  is  given  in  cases  of  worms  in  form  of  powder,  decoeiionf,  syrnp,  and  extract.     The 
^  decoction  is  prepirred  by  boiling  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  the  bark  in  a  quart  of  water 
till  it  ncquires'the  colour  of  Madeira  wine";  and  the  dose  from  iWvj  table-spoonfuls  to 
*  four,  forthree  mornings,  then  a  dose  of  oil.    In  powder  fifteen  grains,  with  as  much 
.  jvilap,  is  a  good  purge.     It  commonly  produces  some  sickness  and  violent  effects,  as 
vomiting,  dciiriom,  and  fever.     These  are  said  to  be  owing  to  oTer^doses,  or  to  druik^ 
ing  cold  water  ;  it  should  therefore  alwa.s  be'  beguiik  in  small  doses.     When  vomiting 
tind  a  burning  heat  of  the  stomach  take  place  the  cure  is  etiected  by  chamomile  tea,  or 
by  salt  of  tartar  or  of  wormwood  taken  in  lime  juice,  and  swallowed  while  in  efferve- 
scence.    If  thtfse  do  not  stop  the  vomiting  speedily,  clysters  in  addition  seldom  fail  to 
have  t^;e  desired  effect.    The  manner  of  pTeparing  and  ^exhibiting  tliis  medicine  are 
stated  as  follows  by  Dr.  Wright :— • 

<*  The  decoction.  Take  tresh-drietl  or  well-preserved  cabbage  bark,  one  ounce.-^— 
Boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water,  over  a  slow  fire,  till  tiie  water  is  of  an  amber  colour,  or  rather 
of  deep  coloured  Madeira  wine  ;  strain  it  off,  sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  let  it  be  used 
immediately,  as  it  does  frot  keep  many  dajs. 

"  Syrup  of  cabbage-bark.  To  any  quanthv  of  the  above  decoction  add  a  double 
portion  of  sugar,  and  make  a  syrup.     This  will  retain  its  virtues  for  years. 

"  The  extract  of  cabhage-bark  is  ma<te*by  evaporating  the  strong  decoction  in  balnea 
fnnriar  to  the  proper  consistence  ;  it  must  be  continually  stirred,  as  otlierwise  the  resin- 
-ous  part  rises  to  the  top,  and  on  this  probably  its  efficacy  depends 

**  The  powder  of  well-dried  bark  is  easily  made^  and  looks  like  jalap,  though  not  of 
equal  specific  gravity. 

**  This  barl^  like  moM  other  powerful  anthelmintics,  has  a  narcotic  effect ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is  ahvays  proper  to  begin  with  small  doses,  which  may  be  gradually  in«> 
creased  till  a  nausea  is  excited,  when  the  dose  for  that  patient  is  ascertained.  But  by 
frequent  use  we  can  in  common  determine  the  dose,  though  we  chtise  to  err  rather  on 
the  safe  side. 

"  A  strong  healthy  grown  person  may,  at  first,  take  four  table  spoonfuls  of  the  de- 
coction or  syrup,  three  grains  of  the  extract,  or  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  for  a  dose. 

**  A  youth,  three  table  spoonfuls  of  the  aecoction  or  syrup,  two  grains  of  extract^ 
or  twenty  grains  of  powder. 
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*'  A  person  of  ton  years  of  apce,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  or  syrup,  on^ 
^Yum  jMJtl  a  hair  <;f  ex  tract,  or  fiuecn  grains  ol  the  powder. 

*'  CiuUlren  of  two  or  three  yi'tirs  olcl,  a  table  spooutul  of  Uie  decoction  or  syrup,  one 
gruin  I  if  extract,  or  ten  grains  of  tlie  powder.    Cliiidren  of  a  year  old,  half  tlie  quantity. . 

**  'I'liese  may  be  incTcased,  as  above  ob»(»iTtd,  till  a  naa^ea  i*.  excited,  widch  will- 
depend  on  tlio  strength,  sex,  and  habit  of  body  of  the  patient. 

"  Care  nmst  be  tiikeu  that  cold  v^aterbe  not  drank  during  the  operation  of  this  me- > 
dicinc,  as  it  is  in  this  ca^e  apt  to  occasion  sickness,  vomitiufr,  fever,  and  delii'ium. — • 
Wlien  this  happens,  or  when  an  over  large  dose  has  been  given,  the  stomach  must  bo. 
washed  with  warm  v*ator :  the  j)atient  nmst  s})eedily  be  purged  with  castor-oil,  and  use 
plenty  of  lime-juice  beverage  for  common  drink  ;  vegetable  acidLeing  a  powerful  an- 
tidote in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  an  over  dose  of  opiunt. 

^*  The  decoction  is  what  is  mostly  jriven  here,  and  seldom  fails  fo  perform  every 
tiling  that  can  be  expected  froiM  an  antliehnintic  medicine,  by  destroying  worms  in  the 
intestine*?,  and  bringing  them  away  in  great  qiiantities.  By  frequent  use,  however^ 
tlie.sc  animals  become  familiarized,  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  intermit  it,  or  have  re- 
course to  othei-s  of  inferior  merit .. 

"  Hie  writers  of  the  Edinburirh  Medical  Commentaries  take  notire,.  that  the  decoe-- 
lion  of  cabbage-bark  always  excites  vomiting.     We  find  no  such  effect  from  it  hcre> 
and  may  account  for  it  by  their  receiving  it  in  a  moultly  state.     A  syrup,  therefore,  is 

fiven  there  with  better  effect.    They  observe^  also  that  it  has  a  diureiic  virtue,  which  we 
ave  not  tiiken  notice  of  here. 
"  This. bark  purges  pretty  briskly,  especially  in  powder,  thirty  or  forty  grains  work- 
ing as  welliis  jalup^by  stool  ^  but  in  iliis  way  it  does  not  seem  to  kill  worms  so  well  as  in 
decoction. 

**  Five  grains  of  the  extract  made  a  strong  man  sick,  ar^d  purged  him  several  times,  j., 
but,  by  freqm*nt  use,  he  took  ten  grains  to  |)roduce  at  length  the  same  effect. 

"  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  fatal  accidents  have  happened  from  the  iniffrudent 
administration  of  this  bark,  chiefly  from  over-dosini;  the  medicine.     But  this  cannot 
iU^tract  from  the  merit  of  the  callage-bark,  since  the  best  medicines,  when  abused^, 
become  deleterious  ;  and  even  onr  best  aliments,  in  too  great  quantity,  prove  destruc* 
tive.     Upon  the  whole,  the  cabbage- bark  is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  and  I  hope  will . 
become  an  addition  to  tlie  materia  vudica^ 


The  following  modes  of  preparing  and  usmg  this  nse/ul  vermifuge  have  also  been  - 
reconunendcd  : — ^Take  four  ounces  of  the  green  bark,  scrape  off  the  outer  rind,  bruise^ 
and  put  in  two  quarts  of  watei*^  boil  tiiem  to  the  consumption  of  one  half  the  water, 
and  to  the  strained  liquor  add  a  little  sugar  ;  a  wine  glass  full  of  this  every  morning  is- 
sufHoient  fot  a  grown  person  talten  for  three  or  four  days.     A  dose  of  one  and  a  half 
ounce  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  afterwards.     One  tea-spoonful  may  be  given  to  a. 
child  of  twelve  months  old.     It  sometimes  brings  on  nausea  and  vomiiing,  when  the 
doso  should  be  lessened.     A  fresh  decoction  should  be  made  every  morning,  or  the  old 
one  made  to  boil  before  using,  as  -it  is  very  disagreeable  afttr  being  kept  over-night. 
These  directions  were  given  by  thp  late  D<*.  Affleck,  who  adds  that  it  is  a  most  excellent 
niedicine  for  destroying  worms,  and  the  most  effectual  yet  known;  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  no  worms  appear,  but  seldom  fails  to  remove  the  symptoms,  and  shouM. 
he  given  to  children  every  four  or  six  weeks. 
.  ^lotlicr  xuode  is  to  dry  tke  bark^  bruise  it  in  «  mortar,  put  water  tx>  it^  and  boil  untit 
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it  attains  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  When  this  is  settled,  take  such  part  of  it  as  is 
clear,  and  let  it  cool,  and  add  to  it  one  third  its  quantity  of  rum.  Put  the  :yessel  con- 
taining the  mixture  into  cool  water,  and,  when  used,  it  may  he  sweetened.  The  dose^ 
to  be  given  for  tliree  mornings  in  succession,  and  afterwards  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  is  as 
follows :  To  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  months  old,  a  tea-spoonful ;  of  two  years,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls;  of  six  years,  one  and  a  half  table  spoonful ;  of  twelve  years,  half  a  Avine- 
glass;  a  fuH  grown  person,  a  wine-glass  full.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  made  very 
strong,  and  given  to  a  horse  or  mule  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  at  a  time^  and  repeated 
«ccasionaliy>  cures  them  of  hots  and  worms. 


CABBAGE.TREE.  ARECA. 

Cl.  25,  UR.  1. — Monoecia  enneandna.        TTAt.  or. — Pctfm^. 

^riEN.  CHAR. — Male  flowerr—calyx a. bivalve  spathe  ;  spadix  branched;  proper  peri^  ' 
anth  three-leaved ;  corolla  three  acuminate  rigid  petals ;  tlie  stamina  nine  hl»- 
raents,  thq  three  ^tifcer  longer,  than  the  rest :  Female  flowers,  in  tlie  same  spadix. 
Calyx  a  spathe  common  with  the  maJ^s  ;  proper  perianth  tliree-leaved ;  conrolla- 
three  acuminate  rigid  petals  ;  pericarp  a  sub-ovate  henry,  ^brose,  surrounded  at 
Ike  base  with  the imh^iqate  calyx  ;  i^e^d  ovate. 


OLE  RACE  A.* 


POT-HERB. 


FidiJia  cdtissima  non  spinosOy  fructu  prunifornviy  viinore^  raceviosa^  \ 
sparso.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  115,  t.  215.  Pinnis  infcrne  vaginanti^  ■ 
biiSy  caicdice  ^equali  annulato^  Jructu  minor L     Browne^  p.  343. 

L^aflet»  quite  entire. 

Tlie  true  cabbage-pabn  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  tallest  ef  alL  trees.—  -  - 
The  trunk  is  perfectly  stt*aight^  and  marked  with  rings  at  the  vestigiaB  of  the  fcxjtstalks 
of  the  leaves.     Near  the  ground  it  is  often  seven  feet  in  circumference,  but  tapers  as    ^ 
it  ascends,  .andattains  the  hcightof  one  hundred  and  seventy  or  two  hundred  feet.— 
The  bark  is  of  an  ash -colour- till  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the  extremity  of  the 
tree  ;  when  it  alters  at  once  to  a  deep  sea  green,  which  continues  to  the  top.     AI>out 
five  feet  from  the  beginning  of  the  green  part  upwards,  the  .trunk  is  surrounded  with    . 
its  branches  in  a. circular  xnanner  ;  all  the  lowermost  spreading,  horizontally  with  great 
regularity  ;  and  the  extremities  of  manyof  the  higher  branches  bend  wavemgly  down- 
wards, like  plumes  of  feathers.    These  branches  when  fuU  gcown,.kre  twenty  feet  long., 
more  or  less  ;  and  are  tliickly  set  on  the  trunk  alternately,  rising  gradually  superior  to 
oae  another :  Their  broad  curved  sockets  so  surround  the  trunk,. .that  the  sight  of  it^. 
while  among  them  is  lost,  which  agaia  appears  amon^  the  very  uppermost  branches, 
and  is  there  enveloped  in  an  upright,  green  conic  spire,  whicn  beautifully  terminates 
its  great  height,,  and -which  soon  unfolds  itself  into  a  new  branch.     The  above  men- 
tioned branches  are  somewhat  round  ^underneath,  and  slightly  grooved  on  .the  upper 
side :  They  are  likewise  decorated  with  green,  pinnated  leaves,  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  each  side  ;  some  of  these  are  near  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad,  growing  narrower  to wacds  their  points,  as  well  as  gradually  decrease 
ing  in  length  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches.     As  there  are  many  thousand 
Jeaves  qgoD  one  ixee>  every  branch  bearing  many  scores  of  them,  and  every  leaf  being 
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-set  at  a  small  and  equal  distance  from  one  another,  the  beauty  of  sucli  a  regular  loftj^ 
groupe  of  waving  foliage,  susceptible  of  motion  by  the  most  genile  gale  of  wind,  is  not 
to  be  described.  The  old  or  bottom  branches  wither  and  drop  off  while  new  ones  shoot 
ut  top,  and  there  are  generally  from  eight  to  ten  branches  on  the  tree.  The  middle  rib  in 
eiich  leaf  is  stronsr  and  prominent,  bupportmi^  it  on  the  under  aide,  the  upper  appear- 
ing smooth  and  shining.  The  pithy  part  of  the  l€»af  being  scjraped  off,  the  inside  tex- 
ture appears  to  be  so  many  longitudinal  thread-like  filaments^  TheKe  f^pun  in  the  same 
luanner  as  hemp  or  flux  make  good  cordage,  as  well  as  fishing  nets. 

Upon  removing  the  large  green  bark  immediately  under  the  branches^  what  is  called 
the  cabbage  is  discovered  lying  in  many  thin,  snow-white,  brittle,  flakes,  in  taste  re- 
sembling an  almond^  but  sweeter.  Wi»at  is  calUd  xho  cabbage  Bower,  grows  from  that 
part  of  tlie  tree  where  the  asli-coloured  trunk  joins  the  green  part,  lis  first  appear- 
ance is  a  green  husky  spatlm,  growing  to  above  twenty  inches,  lotg  and  about  four 
broad;  the  inside  being  full  of  small  white  stringy  filaments,  full  of  alternate  «protu- 
berant  knobs,  the  smallest  of  these  resembling  a  tringe  of  coarse  white  thread  knotted  : 
these  are  very  numerous,  and  take  their  rise  from  smaller  footstalks  ;  and  these  fo^- 
stalks  ^re  likewise  all  united  to  (liferent  parts  of  the  large  parent  stalk  of  all.  As  this 
husky  spatha  is  opened  while  thus  young,  the  farinaceous  yellow  seed  in  embryo,  re- 
sembling fine  saw-dust,  is  very  ^lentii'ully  dispersed- among  these -striogy  filaments, 
which  a-nswer  the  nse  rfanice^  in  t>ther  mereTejjulaft"  flowers. 

The  cibhage  tree  grows  very  plentifully  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  and  in  •  fanmra- 
ble  situation  tiirows  out  one  oi  its  circular  rings  on  its  stem  monthly,  or  about  thirteea 
in  one  year,  which  makes  its  growth  during  that  period  full  forty  inches.  This  ob- 
sei'vation  was  made  on  a  young  tree  for  three  years  running,  in  which  time  it  grew  full 
ten  feet,  beinjj  then  about  thirty  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  branches. 

Dr.  Smith,  m  his  Introduction  to  Botany,  observes,  that  in  the  palm  trees  of  hot 
countries  the  sap  is  said  to  flow  from  a  wound  at  any  time  of>the  vear.  Tliis  is  not  th« 
case,  at  least  in  the  cabUaf^e  tree,  tiie  coco- nut  tree,  or  ihe  prickly  pole,  t\\vt  bark  of  all 
whicii  is  thin  and  contains  little  or  nasap,  and^thc  wood  hard  and  dry,  yielding  no  per^ 
ceptibie  moisture  on  being  wounded. 

The  cabbage  trees  are  said  to  abound  in  the  morasses  towards  Negril  Bay,  where 
they  grow  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

One  wjuld  imaginetthata  tree  of  such  vast  height  and  slender,  with  its  middle  part 
80  hollow  and  pithy,  would  easily  be  blown  donn,  which'is  rarely  known  to  happen, 
^  even  in  the  greatest  hurricanes.  During  these  tiiey  have  been  observed  violently  agi- 
tated to  and  fro,  and  their  tops  almost  tonching  the  ground,  notwithstanding  which 
they  recovered  their  erect  posture  without  breaki^ig,  i^.piaiM  proof  how  tough  and 
strQug  the  \^halebone-like  fibres  of. this  tree  are. 

Burhadoes  -caibaffe  trte^  Joftiaioa  i)abbage  tree^  or  fHOtmtain  cahhagey  these  trees, 
says  Long,  are,  in  fact,  I  believe,  the  same  species  ;  and  the  difference  between  them 
in  respect  to  their  figure  seems  to  }>e  owing  entirely  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
grow,,  whether  in  open  ground,  or  in  the  midst  of  woods.  In  the  former  case  nothing* 
hinders  them  from  assuming  that  graceful  form  peculiar  to  their  nature  ;  in  the  latter, 
being  inclosed  on  all  sides  with  other  lofty  trees,  they  rise  spindling  a}id  often  crooked ; 
and  seem  to  be  confined  in  their  growth  to  a  continual  ascent,  preserving  an  uniformity 
of  bi|lk.  jn  the  shaft  from.the  root  upwards,  until  they  have  •vertopped  the  whole 
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The  Barhadoes  cahia^e^  which  is  planted  here^for  ornament,,  is  one  of  the  most 
Veautiful  trees  in  the  world.  No  limits  sceiu  to  he  set  either  to  its  ?:»c  or  ascent.  Li- 
ffon  mentions  some  at  the  first  settlement  of  Barbadoes  above  two  hundred  feet  i.i 
heip^ht ;  and  Ray  speaks  of  another  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  f^et  or  thereabouts. — 
Onie  hunched  feet  is  a  common  height.  It  is  propaotited  from  the  seeds. .  The  upper 
part  of  the  trunk,  IVoiu  whence  the  foliage  springs,  resemhjcs  a  wcil-turned,  finely 
polished  baluster,  of  a  lively  gjeen  colour,,  gently  swelling  from  its  pedestal,  and  di- 
minishing gradually  to  the  top,  where  it  expands  ii^to  the  branches,. elegi^uitlv  arranged, 
and  wavemg  like  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.  From  tlie  centre  of  ti^e  .sunviuit  rises  the 
spatha  or  sheath,  teiminating  in  an  acute  point.  Tlie  trunk  itself  is  not  less  graceful,, 
being  a  straight,  smooth,.. slightly  annulated  column,  lai'ge  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
from  thence  to  the  insertion  of  the  balu-ster  or  cabhiige^  This  tree  is  so  much  rever- 
enced for  its  maiestic  form,  that  it  is  not  destroyed  like  the  otliers,  for  the  sake  of  the. 
cabbage.  The  Jamaica  mountain  cabbage  is  cut  for  .this  purpose  ;  and  the  cabbage,. 
Hrip|>ed  of  its  outer  green  cfat^,  appears -perfectly  white,,  cylindrical,  and  formed  of 
several  concentric  iww/TUP..  I'iie  inner  tunicle.*?  ire  sliced,  and  either  eaten  raw,  with- 
ouioQS,  pepperj-aad  vinegar,  or  boiled  and  sei-ved  up  With  butter;  in  which  way, 
it\jiiost  resembles  the  European  cabbage  in  flavour;  or  converted  into  a  pickle,  ia 
\rhich  state  it-is  sent  to  Great  Britain,         .  • 

The  outward  texture  of  the  trunk  of  these  trees  is  used  for  laths,  and  other  purpoy;es. 
The  spatliae  are  made  iirto  mats,  by  .the  negroes.     Tiie  leaf  is  com|>osed  of  longitudinal 
filaments,  or  thread-like  Bbres,  lAdiich^  .being  properly  separate^l,.  are  spun  like  hemp^^   . 
andforiaed  iold'tMrine.and  cordage. 

Tlie  tvmicles  are  extremely  thin^  and  may  easiVy  be  ejrfbliated  and  dried ;  after  being 
prepared  in  this  manner,  tliey  may.be  wrote  upon  with  a  metallic  pencil  or  stylus ;  and 
-will  retain  the  characters  so  long  as  the  substance  lasts,  which  may  bo  as  long  as  vellum, 
if  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  dry ;  fof  this  property  it  seems  to  resemble  the  papyrus  of 
the  ancients.  The  best  cabbage  is  obtained  froiu  this  tree  when  it  is  young,  and  not  * 
above  fifteenor  sixteen  feet  in  height.  From  the  real  summit  of  the  stem  spring  two 
branches  full  of  small  flowers ;  these  are  followed  by  small  round  berries,  about  the  size 
of^  hazel  nuty.vrhich  are  devoured  b^^  the.bii?ils,  who  mute  the  stone  or  seed,  by  which 
means  there  is  a  continual  nursery  ot  these  trees,  which  ottici'wise  would  soon  be  ex- 
tirpated ;  for  whenever  they- are  cut  down^  no  fresh  shoot  arises  again  from  the  root; 
and  whenever  robbed  of  their  top  or  cabbage,  .they  cease  froiii^owing.  The  external 
root  of  the  trunk  i^  impenetrable  to  a  musquet  ball^  though  it  i&scarcely  an  inch  thick. 
Tlie  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  cased  their  buildings  in  tlie  country  parts  witli  this  co« 
Tering,  which  made  them  defensible  ag^nst  enemies,.. and  equally  proof  against  the 
assaults  of  earthquakes  and  hurrioanea.  Wiiiiin  thi&iiard  integument  is  a  pitliy,  fari<» 
naceous  substance,  similat  to  some  other  of  the  palin  kind; 

Dampier,  speaking  of  the  trees  growing  in^the  island  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philip, 
pines,  mentions*a8pecie»calledby  the  natives  the /^'^3y«r  This  tree  is  not  unlike  tno 
cabbage,  the  bark  and  wood  hard,  and  inclosing  a  wbite  pith.  They  cut  down  the  tree^ 
and,  splitting  it  in  themiddle,.  take  out. th49  pith,  which  they,  beat  well  in  a-.roortar; 
then  put  it  into  a  si^ve  made  ftooi^the  same  toee,  .imd,..pourii^g. water  upon*  it,  stir  it 
about,  till  the  water  carries  the  meally  part  through,  into  a  trough  placed  und^neath^ 
After  it  has  stood  until  it  has  settled,  they  poor  off  the  water,  and,  taking  out  tlie  sedi* 
ttient,  and  drying  it,  bake  it  into  cakes  ;  this  meal  the^  call  sago  or  sagUy  which  is  exr  - 
liorted  to  other  parts  of  tlie  worlds  .dried  in  small  grains^  like  com&ts.    In  Java  it  \t 
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called  hflimiy  and,  according  to  Linnceiis,  is  made  of  the  pith  of  the  eyeas  eircinaUu 
III  the  Moliiccas  the  tree  is  called  laiidouy  the  pith  of  which  furnishes  them  with  this 
soft  incal  for  bread*  as  the  leaves  sen'e  them  for  the  covcrinor  of  their  housc^s  ;  and  the 
I'.irgfer  veins  for  rafters,  as  the  lesser  niake  good  cordap:e ;  while  these  leaves  are  youngs 
tl>ey  arc  covered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  substance,  which  affords  materials  for  stufls. — 
They  resemble  the  cocoa  trees. 

Fi'om  these  descriptions  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sago  tree  is  of  the  palm 
kind,  as  it  bears  affinity  to  those  of  the  West  Indies  in  raost  respects.  The  in^enioHs 
Mf.  Robinson,  whom  1  have  before  mentioned,  was  of  this  opinion,  and  resolved  to 
make  some  experiments  upon  this  ground.  He  took  the  pith  of  the  mountain  cabbage^ 
canse<l  it  to  be  pounded,  and  the  mealy  part  parsed  with  water  throu^rb  a  coarse  cloth 
laiil  in  a  sie\e.  Tiie  experiment  succeeded  to  his  wish  ;  he  obtained  a  fine  white  meal 
in  lar;x^  qwan^ity,  wiiich,  in  the  judgment  of  many  persons  who  tasted  it,  surpassed  in 
goodness  what  was  iniported.  It  was  in  the  forui  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  in  thijj 
^tate  b(/dtxl  to  a  thickness  much  sooner  than  the  common  sago.  That  -which  comes 
from  the  East  Indies  is  probably  granulated  by  means  of  some  gum  intermixed  with  it ; 
and  the  art  of  bringing  it  into  a  granulated  form  is  all  that  remains  for  perfecting  tlie 
Jamaica  manufacture  ;  for  Mr.  Robinson  doubted,  whether  in  powder  it  might  keep  so 
long  asin  the  granulated  form^  but  tliere  is  no  certainty  tliat  it  would •iiot.«^Z«an^,  p,  744. 

The  following  account  of  the  method  of -procoring  sago  firomthe  pith  of  the  moun- 
tain cabbage,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Long,  is  from  the  nianuscript  of  Mr.  Robinson  : 

"  On  the  7th  of  February,  17C3,  I  was  at  an  estate  of  Matthew  Wallen,"  Esq.  called 
Chiswick,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  tlie  East,  when  I  went  down  into  the  morass 
and  ordered  a  mountain  cabbage  to  be  cut  down,  which  seemed  about  twenty-five  feet 
in  length,  and  very  thick.  I  found  the  pith  of  this  tree  v^ty  hght  and  spongy,  inter- 
mixed with  many  longitudinal  ligneous  fibres.  On  tasting,  it  appeared  mucilaginous, 
with  some  slight  piquancy,  not  disagreeable.  The  tree  bein^  cut  into  junks,  which 
were  split  and  the  pith  taken  out,  at>reeable  to  Dampier's  method,  some  of  it  was  well 
beaten  in  a  w(X)den  mortar,  which  being  put  into  an  old  oznabirrg  towel,  held  over  a 
pail,  I  poured  some  water  over  it,  and,  being  well  stirred  about,  to  mix  it  with  the 

1>ith,  soon  felt  pulpy  and  soft.  'I  then  strained  it  with  the  assistance  of  another  person, 
)y  twisting  the  cloth  hard  with  our  hands.  After  this  we  continued  l)eating  and  strain^ 
ing  the  pith  till  we  had  got  a  large  punch  howl  full  of  the  liquor,  -which  was  set  by  to 
settle  till  next  morning.  This  liquor  tasted  much  like  new  corn -water,  for  it  was  sweet, 
and  thickened  like  light  pap,  but  had  a  rawness  in  it.  ^In  the  morning  I  poured  off  the 
waten  which  still  retained  its  sweetness,  but  somewhat  thinner  in  its  consistence.  Iti 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  I  found  a  small  quantity  of  an  impalpable  asb-coloured  farina 
deposited;  this  I  poured  into  two  or  three  soHp  plales,  and  placed  them  in  the 
sun  for  evaporation  ;  which  completed,  1  obtained  half  a  pound  of  a  fine  impalpable 
ash -coloured  farina  or  meal  ;  a  little  of  which  being  boiled,  presendy  came  to  the  con- 
sistence of  pa]3  or  sago,  with  an  agreeable  taste;  A  few  days  after  t  went  to  see  mj 
iTvuch  esteemed  friend,  Jasper  Hall,  Esq.  who  ordered  another  cabbage- tree  to  be  coi 
down.  The  negro  who-felled  it,  after  cutting  it  into  funks  and  stripping  the  cortical 
part  ofi^,  brought  the  pith  home  ;  which  was  white  and  fair  like  the  last,  but  ponderoai 
and  sappy,  and  it  appeared,  by  many  circun»tancc?s,  to  come  from  a  much  smaller  and 
younger  tree.  On  seeing  it,  t  concluded  we  should  obtain  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
«ago  than  firam  the  last  ^  but  in  this>I  was  mistaken.    Here  we  had  ta^  advantage  of  a 
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inarble  mortar  and  pestle,  with  which  we  beat  all  the  junk's  of  oith  out,  having  first  cut 
it  into  small  pieces,  with  knives,  which  we  did  as  easily  as  if  thej  had  been  turnips. — 
We  squeezed  this  pith  twice  over,  that  we  might  obtain  the  more.  We  had  much  more 
Kquor  than  the  last,  and  it  seemed  to  be  very  much  thickened  with  sago,  but  it  differed 
Kiuch  in  taste,  being  sourish  like  whey>  without  any  of  the  sweetness  of  the  last,  and  I , 
thought  it  had  a  sQi^l  touch  of  bitterish.  Thijs  having  stood  all  nigbt,  on  being  de- 
canted or  poured  carefully  off  the  next  morning,  yielded  not  one  grain  of  farina.  I 
.ordered  a  little  of  the  liquor  to  be  boiled  down,  which  upon  tasting  from  time  to  time 
1  perceived  increase  in  bitterness,,  and  therefore  ordered  th6  liquor  to  be  thrown  away.. 
On  my  returnins  to  Chiswic,  I  was  told  that  the  water  remaining,  after  being  poured 
off  the  sago,  had  been  boiled,  according  to  my  directions,  till,,  at  last,  it  became  black, 
bitter^  and  pitchy*  We  had  another  cabbage-tree  cut  down,  which  I  found  was  sappy 
and  heavy,  ami,  by  the  size  of  tiie  cabbage,  judged  it  to  be  too  young,  but  not  sq 
young  as  the  last.  The  juice  tasted  sour  like  the  last,  and  yielded  nes;t  nioniing  a  tri- 
cing quantity  of  sago.  At  Longville  park  I  tried  the  pitli  of  the  small  thatch  tree, 
'which  had  a  greater  quantity  of  ligneous  longitudinal  fibres,  and  was  of  a  brownish  co-» 
)our.  This  being  put  in  a  towel,  and  water  poured  thereon,  the  meal  or  farina,  which 
i¥as  free  and  unconnected,  presently  passed  through  the  strainer.  This  I  gave  not 
-time  to  settle,  but  directed  the  Mfater  to  be  evaporated  from  it  over  a  slow  fire  ;  but,  in 
^e  end,  it  became  bitter,  black,  and  pitchy.  Another  cabbage-tree  cut  down,  ap- 
peared to  be  pretty  old,  as  I  judged  from  the  trunk.  The  fibres  were  reddish  brown, 
9nd  all  ligneous^  with  v^ry  little  soft  pith,  which  seemed  to  be  in  grains.  This  was 
beaten  well  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  a  pestle  of  the  saiu^,  and  the  liquor  obtained  from 
it  was  not  ill-tasted,  of  a  reddish  hue,  and,  when  strained  and  evaporated,  produced 
9  powder  of  the  same  colour.  A  little  of  this  wa&bcHled  as  sago  with  cinnamon,  which, 
being  sweetened,  was  very  tasty,  but  had  notliing  of  the  viscous  quality  of  the  sago. — 
From  the  upper  trunk  of  tne  same  tree  I  found  the  pith  very  succulent;  and  the  liquor 
obiained  from  it  was  very  sweet,  like  that  of  young  maiz,  as  the  first ;  1  know  not  what 
quantity  of  sago  it  yielded^  nor  what  quality.  Another  cabbao^e-tree  cut  down  seemed 
a  very  old  one,  being  little  short  of  one  hundred  feet  in  leagth.  Four  junks  from  the 
tpp  were  cutoff;  the  uppermost  containing  the  most  pith,  white,  and  very  light,  but 
the  fibres  ligneous  :  the  other  three  junks  continued  to  increase  thence  downward,  in-* 
^creasin^  the  rigidity  of  the  fibres,  but  decreasing  in  quantity  of  pith,  -  Tiie  colour  toa 
veceded  from  its  whiteness  to  a  reddish  cast  in  fibres  afid  pidi/"* 

<Cacao — See  Chocolate  Ntjt, 
<Iaccos — See  Water  Lu-y. 


*€A1C00NS,  OR  MAFOOTOO  ^VYTHE.  MIMOSA, 

Cl.  23,  OR.  1. — Polygamia  monoecia.         Nat.  or. — Lomentacece. 

'This  was  so  named  by  Tour-nefort  itommimiis  mutahilisy  on  account  of  the  shiftinfl^ 
«#r  moving  qualities  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  species. 

Gen.  char.-— Calyx*  a  one-leafed  perianth,  five-toothed,  very  small ;  corolla  one 
ji^tal,  funnel-form,  half  five-cleft,  small ;  the  stamens  are  capillary  filaments^ 
vary  long,  with  incumbent  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong  genu ;  filiform  style 
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iliorter  than  tha  stamens  ;  stigma  truncated  *,  the  pericarp  is  a  long  legume,  mih 
several  transverse  partitions ;  seeds  many,  roundi^,  of  various  forms.  Obs. — 
Many  male  powers  fall  ojf^  $anu  are  female  others  hermaphrodite  in  the  diffetent 
species  of  this  genits,  and  no  part  of  its  fructification  is  constant. 

SCAKDENS.  CLIMBINO. 

Phaseolus  maximus  perennisj  folio  decomposttOj  loho  marimo  contorto. 
Sloaiie,  V.  I,  p.  178.  Gigalovium.  Scandens  claviculum ;  foliis 
bipinnatis  ovatis ;  siliqua  maxima.    Browne,  p.  362. 

Unarmed,  leaves  conjugate,  terminated  by  a  tendril ;  leaflets  two>paired. 

This  is  frequent  in  all  the  upland  valiies  and  woodlands  on  the  North  side  of  Jamaica. 
It  climbs  up  the  tallest  trees,  and  spreads  itself  in  every  direction  by  means  of  its  cirrhi 
or  claspers,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  arbour,  and  to  cover  the  space  of  an  English  acre 
from  one  root.  This  circumstance  has  a  bad  eifect  on  the  trees  or  bushes  so  shaded. — 
Light,  air,  and  rain  (so  necessary  for  all  plants)  being  shut  out,  the  leaves  drop  off, 
the  tree  gradually  rots,  and  the  hmbs  fall  down  by  the  weight  of  this  parasite. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  run  superficially  under  the  ground  or  herbage.  The  trunk  '\9 
seldom  thicker  than  a  man^s  thigh,  and  sends  off  many  branches,  with  numerous  shining 
green  leaves,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  tendril  or  clasper,  that  serves  to  fasten  it 
to  trees  or  bushes.  Pi nnas  four- paired,  petioled,  oblong,  blunt  at  top,  emarginate, 
nerved,  smooth  on  both  sides,  shining.  Tendrils  long, .  upright,  bifid  at  the  end.^-^ 
The  flower  spikes  are  from  the  axillae  :  they  are  slender,  and  the  floreta  on  them  small 
and  numerous.  Petals  five,  erect,  obfong,  green  ;  filaments  twenty  to  twenty-four,. 
yellow,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  springing  from  its  base  ;  anthers  globular.  The 
pod  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  lodgest  of  ^tty  other  in  the  world,  being  sometimes  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  length,  five  inches  broad,  iointed,  and  containing  ten  or  fifteen  seeds. 
These  seeds  are  brown,  shining,  flattened,  very  hard,  and  called  caco^ms.  These  ar^ 
the  same  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  N^  222,  p.  298,  by  Sir  H.  Sloane, 
as  being  thrown  ashore  on  the  Hebrides  or  Orkney's.  This  happens  in  the  following' 
manner :  The  seeds  or  beans  fall  into  the  rivers,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  sea.  The 
trade  winds  carry  them  westward,  till  they  fall  into  the  Gulf  stream,  which  forces  them 
northward  alon^  the  coast  of  America  and  thet  Bahama  islands.     As  the  winds  blow  fre* 

auent  and  strong  from  America,  these  seeds  are  driven  to  the  eastward,  till  at  length 
ley  are  thrown  ashore  and  left  with  the  tide  as  aforesaid. 

This  bean,  after  being  long  soaked  in  water,  is  boiled  and  eaten  by  some  negroes  i 
but  in  general  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  made  of  it-'than  as  a  sort  of  snuff  box. 

The  following  observations  are  from  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson  :-" 

^'  In  August,  near  Liguanea  barracks,  I  examined  the  male  blossoms  ot  this  enormous 

climber  with  a  microscope.     The  anthers  were  oblong  and  didymeus,  on  the  upper 

ends  was  placed  one  globose  transparent  gland ;  the  base  of  the  pedicels  is  g&ndulous ; 

the  gland  of  the  common  pedicel,  arcuated  ;  from  each  side  of  its  base  is  produced  a 

slender  linear  stipule  embracing  the  stem ;  the  base  of  the  eland,  after  running  half  an 

inch  up  the  stem,  joins  the  gland  that  supports  the  peduncle.    The  peduncle  is  naked 

about  one  inch  from  the  gland  upwards ;  at  the  base  of  the  spike  are  two  or  three  small 

glands  and  smooth,  terminating  in  a  subulated  stipule ;  ana  the  spike  itself  is  beset 

with  a  number  of  these  stipules  without  glands.    The  leaves  are  bipinnated,  consisting 

of  two  pairs  of  wings  placed  upon  a  conunoa  midrib^  which  terminates  in  two  clavicle 

of 
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•r  tendrib.  The  first  pair  of  the  wings  is  the  least,  and  consist  of  four  pair  of  lobes^  • 
but  Uie  second  or  last  are  made  up  of  live.  The  lobes  upon  the  first  pair  are  less  than 
those  placed  upon  the  second.  The  lobes  are  of  a  lunated  form ;  the  first  pair  the  least 
increasing  to  the  last,  which  is  the  largest  and  about  two  inches  long,  their  margins  re-  ' 
pandous,  their  extremities  emai^inated.  One  side  of  the  leaf  runs  further  downward 
than  the  other ;  the  lobes  are  smooth,  shining,  and  of  an  elegant  lively  green  on  the 
upper  side^  but  of  a  whitish  green  below,  and  not  sinning.  The  middle  rib  is  promi- 
nent on  both 'sides,  but  somewhat  more  beneath  ;  the  side  veins  are  delicate^  parallel, 
and  ai'ched  on  the  margins ;  they  are^produced  in  no  certain  order^  by  pairs,  or  alter- 
nate; the  lobes  have  the  same  virtue  of  collapsing  together  on  a  change  of  the  atmos- 
phere  as  other  plants  of  this  kind.*^ 

See  Cashaw — ^East  India  Ebony — Gum  Arabic — Inga  Tree — ^Nephritic  -  Tree, 

PoFONAX — Sensitive  Plant — Wild  Tamarind. 

•Caucico — See  Spurges.  ^ 


^    CALABASH  TREE.  CRESCENTIA. 

Cl.  14,  OR.  2.-^Didynamia  angiospermta.        Nat.  or. — Putamtneop* 
*This  was  named  in  honour  of  Pietro  Crescentio,  an  ItaUan  writer  on  agriculture. 

.Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  two*parted,  short,  deciduous;  divisions 
roundish,  concave,  obtuse,  equal ;  corolla  oae*petalled,  unequal ;  tube  gibbousi» 
crooked,  torulose ;  border  erect,  five-cleft ;  divisions  unequal,  tooth-sinuated ; 
the  stamina  are  four  filaments,  subulate,  length  of  the  corolla,  spreading,  two  a 
little  shorter ;  anthers  incumbent,  obtuse,  twin  ;  the  pistil  has  a  pedicelled  ovate 

Serm ;  filiform  style  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  stigma  headed ;  pericarp  an  oval, 
ard,  one-celled  beixy.;  seeds  very  many,  sub-cordate,  nestling,  two  celled.—- 
There  are  two  species,  both  natives  of  Jamaica. 

cujeta. 

Jlrbor  cucurbitifera  americana^  folio  subrotundo.,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  172. 
Arborescens ;  foliis  confcrtis  ob^ovato-oblongis^  bast  angtutioribus  ; 
fnictu  spharico  maxinio,     Browne,  p.  265. 

Leaves  wedge-lanceolate,  crowded. 

This  tree  is  called  narrow-leafed  calabash^  which  seldom  rises  higher  than  twenty 

iliset,  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  peculiar  appearance.     It  divide^ 

at  top  into  very  long,  thick,  scarcely  sub-divided  branches,  stretching  out  almost  hori- 

.zontally,  adorned  with  leaves  disposed  in  bundles  or  tufts  scatteringly  at  irregular  dis« 

tances.    The  wood  is  light,  tough,  and  pliant.    The  bark  is  uneqiukl  and  ash-coloured 

or  whitish.    The  leaves  are  uncertain  in  their  number  firom  the  same  knot  or  tubercle  ; 

they  are  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base,  on  very  short  petioles,  acute,  entire,  shining, 

▼eined,  bright  green,  four  or  five  inches  long.    Peduncles  one-flowered,  solitary, 

•scattered  over  the  older  branches,  and  fVequently  on  the  trunk  itself,  three  inches  above 

wthe  ground ;  flowers  large,  sometimes  entireljr  green,  but  often  differently  variegated 

«mth  puiplei  Kedy  and  yellow  j  it  (fees  not  wither^  but  becomes  putrid,  and  in  that 

T2  state 
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»tcitc  exhales  a  cadaverous,  nauseous^  A«d  intolerable^tench.  It  happens  tiot  iincom- 
nionly,  that  ttiere  are  five  fertile  stamens^  aad  in  that  case  three  of  them  are  longer 
tlmn  the  other  two.  The  form  of  4he  fruit  \'aries  on  ditlercnt  trees,  l)C^ing  spherical^ 
spheroidal,  or  shaped  like  a-bottle  ;  i^  differs  also  in  size,  from  two  inciies  to  a  foot  in 
diameter.  These,  however,,  are  only  varieties.  They  are  covered  witli  a  tliiii  skin  of 
a  greenish  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  an^l  under  tiiis  is  a  iuird  thin  woody  i>hell»  inclosing 
a  pale  yellowish  soft.p\ilp».  of  a  tart  unsaroury  flavour,  surrounding  a  great  number  o£ 
iiut  seeds. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  being  very  tough  rod  flexile,  renders  it  very  fit  for  tli& 
purposes  of  coach  makers,  as  well  as- for  making  saddles,  mule  and  dias  crooks,   stppls, 
chairs,  and  other  furniture,  us  also  shaft}$  or  handles  for  carpenters  tools.     The  slieli  of 
the  fruit,  when  cleared  of  its  content^,  is  frequently  large  enough  to  contain  a  gallon^ 
and  is  used  as  bottles^  or  made  into  cups  and  spoons,  by  the  negroes.     It  is  of  so  close 
a  texture,  that  it  serves  to  boil  water,  and  bears  the  Bre  as  well  us  an  earthen  pot.     it^ 
is  fTecjuent.ly  converted  into  button  moulds,.  The  fruit,  being  split,  roaste<i>jand  applied: 
V)  an  apostume  speedily  icipens  i^. 


'■■HI-    *' 


1  suppose  the  Spaniards  >gave  the  name  to  this  tree^  its  fruit:  bettip^  asibig  as  a  man^s. 
head  (which  they  call  calabash  J  y  but  rounder;  it  is  so  well  known  in  most  parts  of 
America,  that  it^o^eds  no  description,    I  have  seen. such  difference  of  the  fruit  of  these 
trees  as  to.  contain  from  an  ounce  to  a  gallon.     When  they  are  grecn^.tthey  are  full  of 
white  juice,,  pulp,  and  seeds,  which  tlie  cattle  eat  of  in  very  dry  times  ;  but  which  is.. 
said  to  give  their  flesh  an  odd  disagreeable  taste,  and  also  their  milk; ;  but  I  believe 
that  taste  is  from  a  weed  called  guinea-hen  weed,  andnot  from  the  calabash.    It  is  said 
that  the  pulp,,  if  eaten,  will  make  a.  cow  cast  her  calf,  or  a  mare  her  colt.    It  is  certainly, 
known  (if  not  too  well  known)  to  be  a  great  forcer  of  the  menstrua^  and  of  the  birth  and 
after-birth  ;  therefore  ought  to  be  very  cantiously  given  or  taken.    I  once  made  a  spirits 
from  this  fruit,  which  was  so  nauseous  as  not  to  be  taken  alone.     This  is  an  useful  tree 
for  Indians  and  negroes  to  make  necessary  furniture  for  their  houses,  as  dishes,  cups^ 
Qnd  spoons,  of  several  shapes^  bigness,  and  fashion;  I  have  seeu. them  made^  and 
finely  wrought  aod  carved, — BarhufUy  p.  27.. 


*-*- 


The  juice  ot  calabash,  in  the  quantity  of  four  ounces,  id  given  as  a  pnrge  in  all  caseft 
'where  the  patient  has  received  a  bruise  about  the  trunk ;  and  a  syrup  of  the  same,  with 
t)^e  addition  of  lime-juice,  a  little  nitre,  and  paragoric  elixir,  is  by  some  highly  ex^ 
tolled  in  coughs  and  consumptions.     Small  calabasnes  roasted,  and  the  pulp  spread  oiu 
cloth,  make  a  good,  j^oujtice  for  bruises  and  inflaoiniationB.-— /Fr^A/. 

/•  s  a  purgative,  the  dose  is  aquarter  of  a  pint  of  the  expressed  iuica.  The  pulp  of  the- 
fruit  made  into  syrup.  Dr.  M*  Vicar  Affleck  relates  some  singular  instances  of  its  effi- 
cacy in  pulmonary  complaints^,  that  were  attended  with  hectic  fever.*  Jacquin  6ajrfi»« 
£  pulpa  fmctum  syrupum  conficiunt  incolay  summi  medicaminis  celehritatCy  potissi^- 
viuni  in  variis pectoris  morbisy  inq.  i:ontusionibus  internis  — Jacquin^s  Surp.  AmericaB*. 
The  syrup  is  made  by  taking  young  cahichashe^s  about  thesi;^e  of  an.orangar;  roast  tfaem^. 

theo* 


«  The  folIowiBg  M  one  of  the  case«,  as  related  by  1>r.  Aflfeck :— "  A-apodnfal  ym%  i^iven  f  very  laomiog  to  a  ladjt- 
labocring  under  h  hectic  fev**!,  cough,  and  losi  of  appetite,  which  contioued  turee  niontn^.  She  recovered  in  aboutiK 
fota  weeki,  and  lived  in  sood  health  mauv  jean.aft«rt  She  wm  g^Toa  ov€r  bj^  w  oldiadji  her  laoUlcr*  .afl<e,nntigfr 
— j:-: —  hud^beea  u»ed  wiib(»<i]i  cflCcct^''^ 


/ 
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^en  s<\xiee?je  the  Juice  from  the  guts  tfarbugb  b  coarse  clotfa  ;  to  a  pint  of  the  j  tiice  add 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  boil  iiitoa  syrup. — A  table  spoonful  or  two  to  be  taken  two  OT 
three  times  a  day,  by  iuself^  or  in  barley  water. — JDmicev^s  Medical  /imstant. 

2.   CUCURBITINA.  GOURD. 

Arhorescens^foliis  singular ibiis  ovatis  nitidis^fructu  minor L  Browne, , 

•     p,  266. 

Leaves  ovate,  sub-coriaceous,  distinct;  £*uits  ovate-acuminate.* 

The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  middle  sized,  unarmed^  smooth,  and  even.     The  branches 
mib-divided,  erect,  not  spreading,  stiflp  and  straight,  angular,  even  ;  ieaves  opposite, 
alternate,  or  scattered,  never  in  tufts,  broad,  ovate^  with  a  short  point,  quite  entire, 
nerved,  absolutely  smooth,  shining  above,  paler  beneath ;  petioles  short,  thick,  smooth ; 
peduncles  two  to  five,,  terminating,  shorter  thao  the  leaves,  longer  than  the  petioles 
«ne-ilowered.     Corollas  nodding,  the  size  of  those  of  the  cujete,  but  more  dusky  ;  the 
base  of  the  tube  and  throat  is  white,  the  belly  red,  the  border  pale,  the  segments,  dusky.; 
The  fruit  is  pedicelled,  .ovate->oblong  with  a  short  point,  one-celled.     It  ciiifors  from 
the  first  species  in  its  habit,  the  uprightness  of  its  branches,  its  flat,  oblonc:^,  shining,  . 
coriaceous. leaves, , terminating  Sowers  on  longer  pedicels,  corolla  with  the  border  en-' 
tir^,  and  ovate-acuminate  fruit.    It  flowers  the  wbole  year.     It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  . 
ia  dry  rocky  places  niear  the  coast.     The  wood  is  hard  and  white,  but  the  shell  of  the 
fruit  so  thin  and  brittle  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  o£  .the  formier  species*     Both  are^^ 
ily  propagated  from  the  seeds, . 


i^.. 


OALALU,  branched.  SOLAWUM." 

<3i;.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandria  tnonogyniai  ^      Nat.' OR, — Laviia. 

Qen:  char. — Calyx  a  one- leafed  perianth,  half  flve-cleft,  erect^  acute,  permanent;  ; 
corolla  one-pexalled,  wheel-shaped,  tube  v^ry  short,  border  large,  half  five-cleft,  , 
firom  reflex,  flat,  plaited  ;  stamina  are  five  awl-shaped  filaments,  very  small ;  an- 
thers oblong,  converging^  sub-coaiescent,  opening  at  the  top  by  two  pores ;  the 
pistil  has  a  roundish  germ-*,  style  filiform,  longer  than  the  stamens,  stigma  blunt; 
the  pericarp  a  roundish  berrvv  smooth,  dotted  at  the  top,  two«-ceUed;  with  a  con- 
^vex  fleshy  receptacle  on  each  side ;  seeds  very  many*  rdundish^  Jiestling.    JMlany  / 
species  of.  tiiis.g.en  us.  grow  in  this  islandl  »  ^ 

RIORUM.-         31;ACX.. 

Humiliiu  difftisum ;  foliis  ovatis^  ramulis  nttarfginutis^'  umhtlh/disJlD^y 
rum  sparsis.    Browne,  p.  174./ 

BtaDcheaangiilar,  toothed ;  leaves  repand,  smooth* 

JMnnum  bacci/erum^  seu  oficinaFum.    This  has  a  green  stem,  as  big  as  oneslittla 
*Mger,  rising  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  braiicfaes  spreading  themselves  on  every  side ; 
ttie  leaves  are  about  an  inch.and  a  half  long,  and  half  as  broad  in  the  middle,,  where  it 
isibroad^st,  standing  up&n  a  very  short  foot-stalk ;  they  are  soft,  of  a  dark-green  colour,,. 
mad  jagged  on  the  edges.    Towards  the  tops  of  the  bunches  come  the  flowers,  several^ 
itogetlier,'  upon  $i  short  foot-stalk  ;  each  flower  is  made  up  with  five  white  or  pale-yeU»- 
40m.ifS93ifeiy.¥fixh  orange«K)ok>iir  apices,'  standioguip  ijvtb^  xaiddi0  'of  the  flowej^'juaiing^ 
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an  ftmbo.  After  diese  follow  round  berries  ss  bie  as  English  pease,  smooth,  and  black 
when  ripe,  containing  a  thin  greenish  pulp,  wiu  a  ereat  many  round  flat  white  seeds. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  Angola  negroes  eat  it  as  cahilu,  or  as  we  do  spinage,  without 
any  prejudice,  being  so  like  the  deadly  nieht-shade  in  Europe,  The  bark  of  this  plant, 
bruised  and  put  into  water,  intoxicates  fish,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  taken,  but  doth 
Qot  kill  them.  The  leaves  are  reckoned  cooling,  re^tringent,  and  anodyne ;  the  juice^ 
being  put  up  die  anus,  eases  pain  and  abates  inHammation,  and  it  dotti  so  in  eryfipelas^ 
or  St.  Anthony's  .fire  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  used,  being-very  cooling  and  re« 
stringent,  and  therefore  too  repercussive  or  repelling.  The  juice  I  know  to  be  good  in 
cancerous  lumours  and  inflammations,  and  the  distilled  water  is  good  in  fevers.  The 
leaves,  juice,  o)*  oil,  applied  to  the  head,  is  good  in  frenzies  from  heat,  and  for  iuflam* 
mations,  andfissuresor  cracks  of  the  nipples  of  the  breast. — Barlianiy  p.  117. 

'Thi&  plant  is  very  common  in  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  frequently  in  mss 
pieces,  but  seldom  rises  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  plant, 
which  is  equally  common  in  Europe,  and  of  a  virose  heavy  smell,  and  very  narcouc 
quality  in  cold  climates,  is  void  ot  bo^.in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  daily  used  for  food,  and 
found  by  long  experience  to  be  both  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  green.  The  length  of 
the  common  Tbotstalks,  and  the  length  and  smoothness  of  the  branches,  is  the  only  dif^ 
fbrence  between  the  two  plants,  if  they  be  not  wholly  the  aame  ^  but  the  European 
seeyns  to  grow  more  twiggy  and  luxuriant.-— i£ra«;i^e. 

This  plant  is  commonly  called  gooma  or  goomer  calahi,  and  grows  very  luxuriantly  ia 
new  grounds.  It  has  an  aereeable  bitter,  taste,  .and  is  much  esteemed  as  a  green,  pou 
iierb,  and  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  is  gently  aperient.  It  has  no  deleterious  quaUties 
like  the  European  plant. 

£ccCi^K£Bl,  QEaEY-^Eoa  Pi^MT — ^Nioht- Shades— PoTATOES^-ToBfATO^—TuRur 

BERRI£S. 

CALAtcr,  Mountain— if.^^  Pokeweeo. 
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<:ALALU,  pricky.  AMARANTHUS. 

Cl.  20,  ojt.  i. — Mamecia  pcntandria.       Nat.  OK.-^Miscellanem. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  firom  a  Greek  word  for  incorruptible,  because  the  flowor 
crqpped  does  not  soon  decay. 

^EN.  <:har. — Male  calyx  a  five  or  three-leaved  perianth,  upright,  coloured,  per* 
manent,  leaflets  lanceolate-acute ;  no  corolla  but  the  calyic.;  stamens  five  or  three 
capillary,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  with  oblong  versatile  anthers :  Female  flowers 
in  the  same  raceme  wiih  the  males,;  caly^  ana  corolla  as  ia  the  male ;  the  pistil 
has  an  ovate  germ,  three  styles,  short,  subulate.;  stigmas  aimple,  permanent^ 
pericarp  an  ovate  capsule;,  sopaewhat  compressed,  as  is  the  calyx  on  which  it  is 
placed,  coloured,  and  of  the  ,$ame  size,  three-beaked,  one-celled,  cut  open 
transversely ;  seed  single,  globular,  compressed,  large.  Three  species  are  na- 
JtivQ^  of  Jaoudcai  the  following  and  ^(y^f^mtf^f  or  ^vai^^. 

A.  aHNOSBDI. 
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I.  SPINOStTS.  PRICKLY. 

Blttum  americanum  sptnosum.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  145.  Aculeatusru^ 
fescensy  floribus  confertis  sessilibus,  capitulis  alaribus*  Browne, 
p.  341.   * 

Kacemes  terminating,  compound ;  axils  thorny.  ,     • 

Sloane  calls  this  the  red  weed  of  Barbadoes.  It  has  an  oblong  deep  reddish  root,.. 
>irith  some  fibres,  sending  up  a  roundish  red,  strong,  striated  stalk,  which  has  several 
branches  of  the  same  colour.  The  leares  come  out  along  the  branches  without  any 
order,  of  a  reddish  colour,  having  usually  under  then>  some  sharp 'short  prickles.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  lon^  spikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  of  an  herb«u;eQus  colour, . 
afier  which  follow  smai^  black,  shining,  fiat,  seeds.  It  grows  every  where  by  the 
way  sides  in  Jamaica. — Sloane, 

This  plant  is  frecj^ueotly  used  as  a  vegetable,,  and  is  perfectly  wholesome  and 
agreeable* 

2.  VIRtDTS.  GREEK. 

Blitum'^nus  album  polys^permon  folio  suirotundd,    Sloane,  r:  I,  p. 
143,  t.  92,  f.  1. 

Gromerules  axillaiy,  germinate;  male  flowers  trifid;  leaves  ovate^  emargmate^: 
stem  erect.  ^ 

The  root  is.large,.  strong,  •  perpendicularly  fixed  in  tiie  earth,  straight,  reddish  to» 
vards  the  top,  and  sending  out  round  it  several  branches  on  every  hand,  often  trailing 
on  the  ground,  and  very  rarely  erect,  two  or  three^feet  Ions,  striated,  green,  and  suc- 
culent, along  which  come  out  several  leaves  oa  Ions  petioles,  bluntish,  now  and  then 
covered  with  a  brownish  farina.  The  flowers  are  spiKe  fashioned,  very  numerous  along 
the  branches,  and  greenish. .  To  each  flower  follows  a  round  seed,  compressed,  black,. 
shining,  aad  little,  inclosed  in  a  pale  green  membrane.  It  grows  every  where  in  the 
lowlands  and  plantations,  and  is  to  be  gathered  everywhere,  very  plentifully^  after 
yaiif .  When  the  leaves  are'stripped  off  and  boiled  as  a  sallet,  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  - 
I  ever  tasted,  having  something  bPa  more  fragrant  and  grateful  taste  than  any  of  these^  - 
berbs  I  ever  knew.  It  is  used  in  clysters  in  the  belly •acne|^  gis  the  best  and  most  conw 
xDOii  emollient  herb  the  country  affords. — Sloane, 

See  Goose  Foot. 

CaLALI^,  SPANISH^-iSVe  FOKEWE£Pw^ 
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No  English' Name.  CALLICARPA- 

€t.  4,  OR.  l.^^Tetrandriamonogynid.        Nat.  or. — Dumosee* 

€^ETC.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one*leafed,  bell-form  perianth,  mouth  four-cleft,  erect  i  co^t- 
roUa  monopetalous,  tubular,  border  four-cleft,  obtuse,  spreading ;  stamens  fili« 
form,  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  ovate-incumbent ;  the  pistil  has  a 
roundish  germ  ;  s^le  filiform,  thicker  at  top ;  stigma  thickish,  obtuse ;  pericarp 
a  globular  smooth  beny ;  seeds  four,  oblong,  shaped  like  a  meniscus,  compressec^ 
iMlaua.    SwaAz^founa  tw5  spocies of  tUs  g;eaus  in  Jamaica. 

'  n  I'EiiRuamE^ 
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1.  FBRRUGINBA.  IRQV. 

leaptef  bre*ii  bnceokte,  serrate,  somewhat  ragged  andtfrne»th ;  cymes  teiw 
nii^Dg  and  asullaiy.— ^v.  Pr.  ^31* 

2.  RETICULATA.  NETTED. 

elliptic  lanceolate^  sub-serrate«  wrinkled :  tomentose  hoary  uoderaos^ 


CALTROPS.  TRIBULUS. 

Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandria  manogyma.        Nat.  or. — Grutnales. 

This  is  so  named  from  having  three  spikes  to  the  fruit. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  five-parted  acute  perianth,  a  little  shorter  than  the  corolla.^ 
corolla  five-petalled,  oblong-obtuse,  spreading  ;  the  stamina  are  awUshaped  fila- 
ments, small,  with  simple  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong  germ,  length  of  th^ 
stamens,  no  style,  stigma  headed  ;  pericarp  roundish,  prickly,  of  five  to  ten  cap* 
aules,  gibbous  on  one  side,  often  armed  with  three  or  four  dagger  points,  angular 
"^  the  other,  converging,  with  tran^vers^  celb ;  seeds  many^  turbinatej  <^bIong« 


3ffAXIMDS.         'XSREAT. 


STribuJus  terrestris  majsr,  /lore  niarttno  vdoraio.  Sloane,  v.  I,  p. 
209,  t.  132,  f.  I.  Foliis  s€nis pinnatiSf  extimismajorihiSj  floribus- 
singularibus.    Browne,  p.  220,  t.  21,  f.  3. 

Xeaves  about  four  paired ;  outer  leaflets  longex: ;  pericarps  ten-seeded,  awnless. 

This  has  pretty  thick,  compressed,  channelled,  ancculent,  brittle,  stalks,  which: 
ftrail  upon  the  ground,  near  two  feet  long,  shooting  on  every  side  from  the  top  of  the 
•];oot  as  from  a  centre :  the  leaves  pinnate,  opposite^  commonly  three  or  four  pairs  ofL 

Sooth  sessile  leaflets,  the  furthermost  pair  tiie  largest.  The  flow<9rs  come  out  lowaid& 
2  ends  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  orange  or  yellow  colour,  having  an  agreeable  odour* 
and  are  succeeded  by  roundish  prickly  fruit,  ending  in  a  long  point.  It  grows  in  all 
pastures  of  Jamaica,  and  is*i^equently  gathered  with  other  fouder  plants,  and  fed  upon 
indiscriminately  by  all  sorts  of  cattle.  Sloane  ^y  s  a  salve  made  of  this  herb  with  suei^ 
is  good  for  the  ringworm* 

Sc€  Turkey  Blossom* 


CAMPHHIE  TREE.  XAURUS. 

Cl.  9f  OR.  X.^-r-Enneandriavumogynn.       JiAT.4}}L.'^ff^lofam^^ 
CrEN.  CH^R. — Sec  Avocado  pea^,  J9.  37* 

-     'CAMPfiORA.         ^^AMPHIRB. 

Leaves  triple  nerved^  lanceoUte-pvate. 
Th?  i^amphire  tree  is  very  near  akin  to  tbe  citmafMn  tr^f  from  which  it  jtiflfen  i^ 
the  leaves ;  those  of  th#  Jj^r  b^lYiog  three  ribi>  romuo^iongitudiuUy  froiatlielbot** 
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^lalk  to  the  point,  where  they  soon  diminish  ;  whereas  in  tbi<4  the  rihs  are  small,  and 
extend  towards  the  sides ;  the  surface  ia  smooth  und  sluning.  There  are  males  and 
iiermaphrodites  on  dilferent  trees. 

The  root  is  large,  thick,  and  brachiated-;  the  trunk  often  three  fcet  in  diameter.; 
the  tree  is  very  ramose,  its  bark  greyish,  and  rough  on  the  trunk,  but  green  on  the 
young  brancttes.  The  wood  is  white,  but  becomes  reddish  in  dr3'inff.  The  leaves 
■Stand  irregulaiOy,  and  resenilile  those  of  the  hay-tree.  They  are  tiirce  intlies  long  and 
half  as  broad,  somewhat  curled  about  the  ed^ps,  and  terminate  in  a  long  narrow'  point ; 
they  ate  of  a  bright  green  above  an<l  greyish  below.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and 
«bite;  they  stand  in  cltisterson  the  tops  ot' ramose  pedicels,  rising  from  tliealas  of  the 
leaves;  the  fruit  is -a  ■black  shining  berry. 

This  tree  is  mentioned  in  the  Hortus  EasteHsis  as  having  been  introdiired  into  tfiis 
island  by  Dr.  Clarkf,  in  the  year  1775,  and  has  since  been  sticeessfully  cultivated  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  island.  It,  no  doiibt  would,  be  a  valuable  acquisition  if  genenilly 
planted.  The  Chinese  call  it  fchartg.,  and,  to  obtain  the  caniphiro,  they  take  the  fresh 
orancbes,  cliop  tlieni  very  small,  and  lay  them  to  steep  in  spring  water  for  three  days 
asd  three  nights.  After  they  have  been  soaked  an  this  manner  they  are  put  into  a  ket- 
tie,-  Where  they  are  boiled  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  they  keep  continuallv  stir- 
dng  them  with  a  stick  made  of  willow.  Whea  they  perceive  that  the  sap  of  tbes^  small 
<hips  adheres  safficiently  to  the  stick  in  the  form  of  .a  white  frost,  they  strain  the  whole, 
throwing  away  the  dregs.  This  juice  is  afteiwards  poured  gently  into  a  new  earthen 
bason,  well  varnisht^d,  jn  which  it  is  suftered  to  remain  one  night.  Next  morning  it  is 
foujid  congalated,  and  formed  jnto  a  solid  mass.  To  purity  tbisfirsi  prerjaration,  they 
_proc\ire  some  ejtrthfrom  an  old  eartheawall,  which,  when  pounded  una  redaced  to  s 
'.very  fine  powder,  they  put  into -the  bottom  of  a  bason  made  of  red -copper;  over  this 
layer  af  earth  Uiey  sprtjad  a  layer  of  caiuphire,  and  conUiiue  tlins  uutji  there  are  foirr 
strata.  "The  last,  which  is  of  very  fine  earth,  tbey  cover  up  witli  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
po-ha,  -or  pcnntf-royal ;  and  over  tlie  whole  they  place  another  bason,  joining  it  very 
cltwely*o  the  former  by  means  of  a  kind  of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  tof^edier. 
'The  ijason,,  thus  prepared,  is  pot  over  a  fire,  which  must  l>e  niaaaged  so  as  tu.keep  up 
>an  equal  heat ;  exp»ience  teaches  them  to  observe  the  proper  degree  ;  but  above  all 
.they  must  be  very  attentive  lest  the  plaist^r  of  fat  earth,  which  keeps  the  basons  toge- 
ther, shoaldci^oLor  fallo£f;  otherwbe  the.  spirituous  parts  would  evaporate  and  ruin 
<the  whole  process.  When  the  basons  have  been  exposed  to  the  necessary  heat,  they 
iSre  taken  olfand  left  to  cool ;  after  wltich  they  are  seperated,  and  the  sublimated  cam- 
'ph ire' is  found  adheiing  to  tlje  cover.  If  this  operation  be  rej)eatcd  iwo-or  three  times, 
the  caraphircis  found  pvMrer  and  in  larger  pieces.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  nse  any 
.quantity  of  this  substance,  it  is  pnt  between  two  earthen  vessels,  the  edges  of  which  are 
.aorroundedwiUi  several  bands  of  wet  paper.  These  vessels  are  kept  for  albout  an  hour 
■over  an  equal  and  moderate  fire ;  and,  when  they'are  cool,  the  camphire  is  found  in 
its  utmost  perfection  and  ready  for  use.  This  method  of  pracu 
from  the  heart  of  iiie  tree,  may  be  practised  in  all  seasons  of  tin 
■not  be  the  case  were  it  extracted  like  other  resinous  sulwtances  tf 
jcertaln  siiort  space  of  time^  Besides,  by  lopping  the  branches  o 
-iesB  hurt  is  done  to  it  than  by  making  inasions,  which  are  alwa^-s  h 
lOrosier,  from  whom  the  foregoing  accotint  is  taken,  informs  us,.  ( 
itheae  tteea  are  found  above  one  hundred  cubits  in  height,  and  so  thick  tliat  Uventy  per- 
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sons  cannot  inclose  them^    The  trunk».  when  old^  emits  sparkij  of  firc>  bat  of  ea^ubUe 
a  nature  as  not  even  to  injure  the  hair  of  those  who  art)  near  it.. 

Pure  camphire  is  very  white,  pellucid,  somewhat  unotuous  to  the  touch  ;  of  a  bit» 
terish.  aromatic  taste,,  .vet  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  copjness;  of  ^a  very  fragrant 
smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  rosemary,  but  much  stronger.  -  It.  has  beien  very  long  e$« 
teemed  one  of  the  most  efficacious  diaphoretics ;.  and  has  been  celebrated  in  fevers, 
(n^lignant  ajnd  epidemical  distempers.  In  deliha,  also^  where  opiates  cQuld  not  pro- 
cure sleep,. but  rather  aggravated  .the  symptoms,  this  medicine  his  been  often  observed 
to  procure  it  All  these  eifects,. however.  Dr.  Culien  attributes  to.  its  sedative^  property, 
and  denizes  that,  camphire  hias  any  other  medicinal  virtues  than  those  of  an  antispasmodic 
and  sedative.  He  allows  it  to  be  veiv  powerful,  and  capable  of  doing  much  good  or 
much  harm.  From  experiments  macle  on  deferent  brute  creatures,  camphire  appears 
to  be  poi^^onous  to  every  one  of  tliem.  ^  In  some  it  produced  sli^p,  followed  by  death, 
without  any  other  symptom.  I^  others,  before  death,  they  were  awakened  into  con- 
vulsions and  .ra<je.  It  seems,  too,  to  act  chiefly  on  the  stomach  ;  for  an  entire  piece 
swallowed;  produced  the  above-mentioned  effects  with  very  little  diminution  of  weight. 

See  Avo^AJ^a  P.ear— Bay  T^ees— Benjamin — Cinnamon— Cogwood^SassafraSt- 


CANDLE  OR  ROSE  WOOD.^  AMYRIS. 

Cl.  8,  OK'  1. — Octandria  monogj/nia*        NaT-  or. — Tercbinthacea. 

This  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  ointment  or  balm,  . 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  foOr-toothed,  acute,  erect,  small,  per- 
manent; corolla  four  oblong,  concave,  spreacliftg.  petals;  stamens  awUshaped, 
erect  filamenb  ;  anthers-oblong,  erect,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  the  pistil  has  a 
superior  ovate  germ,  a  tlMckish  style  the  length  of  the  stamens,  and  four-  comerei  . 
•  stigmas ;  the  pericarp  a  drupaceous  roundish  berry ;  se^d  a  round  shining  mit, — 
Several  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

I.  BALSAMIFERA^  BAIi3AMie.  \ 

ArboreitSy  foliis bijugatisomtis  glabris^  racemis  Usris  terminalibut 
Browne,  p.  208, 

Leaves  two-paired;:^ 

This  tr^e  ^fows  frequently  among  tli6  gravelly  hills  in  this  island,  and  rises  to^a  con^  - 
siderablc  height.    Th^  trunks  are  remarkable  for  having  large  protuberances  on  thenift  . 
The.  leaves  art^  laurel  shaped.  T  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  in  branched  spikes.-^ 
The  fruit  is  described  as  follows  ia  A  Robinsoo*s  mj^puscript :  The  full  grown  ripp  fruit 
is  of  a. black  smooth  and  shining  hue,  .or  ratlver  of  a  very, deep  purple^  about  three* 
Quarters  of  an  Mich  ipng,  and  whep  green  marked  with  many  deep  ^ecks,  like  a  greea 
lime  or  lemQn,  which  »x.^  sntall  cells  replete  with  a  most  fcagrant  essential  oil  or.  balsanii 
The  ripe  frui|;  consists.of  numerQus,greeo  globules  or  resides, .  not  unlike  in  form  and 
TimKe  to  hsh .spawn,  .replete  witb>  and^immergej^  iu^  a  juice  ^sweetish  ami  ^romatic.*^ 
The  shell  of  .the  nutfcis.purple,.  brittle,  externally. rugged,  having  a  bilpbous  kernelf 
c<^vered  with  a  thin  moist  skin  of  .*  very  deep  purple.    The  nut  is  turbinated  at  ,botli  . 
eo^^f  the  kernel  highly  aromatic.    Tl^is  tree^s  luiowu  also  by  the  name  of  shrubby  ; 
^  '  sweetwom^ 
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-ifWeetwooi.  By  subjecting  t|ie  wood  to  distillation,  Dr.  Wright  thinks  a  perfiimc  equal 
lo  oil  of  rhodium  may  be  obtained.  It  is  called  white  candlewoody  because  it  burns  sa 
-freely  as  frequently  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  negroes. 

This  tree  is  found  in  the  woods  of  St.  Ann^^s,  and  those  back  of  Bull  Bay  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Port  Royal ;  it  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
Taluable  timber  trees  in  the  island.  The  wood  is  white,  and  of  a  curled  grain  when 
young,  but  grows  of  a  dirty  ash-colouT  by  aM  :  it  bears  a  fine  polish  and  has  a  fine 
^mell.  The  young  trees  are  frequently  cut  for  firewood  in  the  mountains  ;  they  are 
fiill  of  resin,  burn  very  freely,  and  with  a  most  agreeable  smell.     The  wood  is  heavy 

•  and  in  great  vogue  among  cabinet  makers.  All  the  parts  of  this  tree  are  full  of  warn* 
^Haromatic  particles,  and  may  be  used  in  baths  and  fomentations  upon  occasion.— 
•£ro7cney  p.  208, 

Sweetwoodj  ot  ^thruVby  sweetwoody  or  rosewood.  Professor  Lftnaeus,  having  ob- 
tained a  specimen  of  the  balsam  of  mecca  tree,  was  of  opinion,^  that  it  \yas  a  species  of 
this  genus.  Mr.  "Robinson,  pursuing  thb  hint,  found  three  species,  diffenng  only 
from- eachr  other  in  the  size  of  the  trees,  dimensions  of  their  leat,  and  greater  or  less 
aroma  of  their  bark  and  wood. 

They  grow  in  great  abundance  on  the  rocky  hills  of- the  south  side*  coast,  and  other 
'parts  more  inland;  and  are  remarkably  frequent  in  Healthshire,  in  St.  Catlierine. 

Their  leaves  and  bark  are  impregnated  with  a  fine  balsamic  juice,  And,  if  the  body 

'  was  tapped  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  (supposed  to  be  August),  might  be  found 

to  tran^de  a  thick  liquor  resembling  that  of  the  Gilcad  balsam,  to  which  the  taste  of 

•  this  bark,  and  wood  of  the  smaller  branches,  bears  a  very  exact  relation. 

'The  leaves,  iufused  in  boiling  water,  after  the  manner  of  tea,  have  a  -very  pleasant 

^'fiavour^  and  odoriferous  scent,  and  loiay  be  drank  with  milk  and  ^ugax^  instead  of  tea. 

This  infusioo  is  highly  cephalic,  strengthens  ibe  nervesi  and  ispaFticularly  restorative 

'to  weak  eyes;  insomuch,  that  I  knew  a  gentleman,  who,  by  the  constant  use  of  it  for 

some  weeks,  by  way  of  breakfast,  was  able.to  read  a  small  print,  and  view  objects  dis« 

tinctly,  without  the-assistance  of  spectacles,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  do  for  some 

;  years  before. 

The  leavesy  dried  thoroughly  in  the  shade,  might  be  very  securely  packed,  and  ex«' 
-ported,  for  farther  trial  of  their  virtues^  which,  in'JaEnaicai  did  not  seem  to  be  impaired 
by  their  dryness,  or  length  of  keeping. 

There  is  then  the  strongest  reason  to1)elieve,  that  the-tfr/ivrz^  may,  by  incision,  pro- 
'  duce  a  balsam  not  much  inferior  to  the  celebrated  balm  ot  gilead^  or  opobalsamum ; 
nwhicb,  for  better  information  of  the  inquisitive  reader,  I  shall  %ere  describe,  from  com^ 
petent  authority.  It  is  a  liquid  resin,  of  a  very  light  yellowish  colour,  and  a  fragrant 
9mell,«  not  unkke  that  of  citrons  ;  but  the  taste  is  acrid  •and  aromatic.  It  is  pellucid^ 
tenacious,  orgkitinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be  drawn  into  long. threads* 
It  scarcely- ever  becomes  fluid  or  liquid^,  by  the  heat  <tf  the  sun,  in^tlie  westerly  part  of 
^Asian  Turkey,  where  it  is  produced. 

Its  virtues  are  said  to  be  these  :  ^It  is  one  of  the  best  stomachics  known,  if  taken  to 
'three  grains,  to  strengthen  a -weak  istomach.  It  is  a -capital  vulnerary  ;  for,  if  applied 
'  to  a  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  veiy  short  time.  When  fresh,  it  is  said  to  hi^ve  a  much 
;  greater  efficacy,  than  when  old.  It  is  given  internally  against  putrefaction  of  ^  the  vis-« 
« cersy  and  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  Uver,  and  kidneys.    It  also  qj/sanses  foul  ulcers^  and 

U  2  *be^ 
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heals  tfieoi  very  soon.*  But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  nasophisticated^-CorivIiich  an(J 
otiier  roasoiis,  it  well  deserves  liic  exjK'tiincDt  oi'  ingenious  gcutlcuRin  in  this  ibian  J|. 
to  lind  if  a  balsam  or  resin  be  obtain  a  bU^  from  the  auii/ris ;  since  the  disco^ecy  woui^ 
naturally  lead  to  foniLsucb  a  subslilute  Jbr  tne  true  iralsaui,  which  is  so  seluoin  to  be 
got  in  its  genuine  state ;  an<l  tl;ere  seems  no  vvcnk  ground  jor  piesuiuiog  that  tliis  sub- 
stitute would. answer  siuiiiar  good  purposes  in  luediciae  — Loni;\. 

This  species,  is  supposed  to  he  tlie  wood  noticed!  by  ^artiani^  under  the  naiiie  tree 
roseinari/y  as  follows :: — *^  This  1  happc;ned  to  meet  witii  by  chance.  Pulling  down, 
aome  old  hotiscs^  I  snuilt  a  very  strong;  NUich  of  rosemary,  wliich  male  nic  enquire  into 
tiie  reason  of  it.  They  told  me,  tliat  there  was  some  rosemary- wood  amon^  liie  timber 
of  the  houiies.  I  then  desired  tiiey  wuuld  get  nie  some  of  it,,  which  they  did ;  I  found 
it  was  oiuy  the  bark  that  smelt,  wfiich  no  rosemary  exi^ecdiJiL  *  Some  will  have  it  to  be^ 
a  sort  of  clove- bark  tree,  Avhich  grows  in  great  plenty  upon  the  mam  continenL  I  first 
fijund  this  tix^e  on  BacrielorVplaJitatioa*.  which  was  afterwards-  mine,  and  is  now  well 
known  to  all  or  most  jdanters  in  Jamaica.  1  i^arried  some  of  tiie  bark  wiUi  nie  to  Eng*^ 
land  in  the  year  1717,  which  kept  its  scent  very  well ;  and  I  question  not  but  it  would- 
be  found,  upon  experience^ to.be  v£ry  useful  to«distiileKs,  and ofmuny  mechcmal  uses/*^ 
— £urka7fi^  p»A^5,. 

%  WARITIMA.-        ^ARlTIMlrt. 

Baccifera  trifolia  racenwsa,  fiosculis  albfs  tetrapetalisy  fructu  vigro- 
monopyrenofoetido,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  101.  FnUicosus  minor ^  folii^ 
^rbiciilatis  veiyosUy  ffifinaia*  tamatis'  ractaiiis-  terminatricibus.''^ 
Browne,  p.  209.. 

Leaves  temate,  cremilale^  obtuse^ 

This  tree,  which  i*  called  jr/Zwi^  fa w^/^r£^^rf,rrrdrtt;©orf;  Bndyell&stfsanders^  appear* 
Tiot  specifically  diflferent  from  the  foregoing,  for  the  leaves  are  pinnated,  have  two  pair 
df  ovate  lobes,  terminating  in  an^  odd  one^  and  fi*equently  seen  pinnato  ternate,  as  the- 
first.    These  leaves  are  mBch  longer  and  of  a  deeper  green.    It  has  iwt  the  fragrant' 
»nell  or  taste  o&  the  otber;    The  fnMti&obiong^  the  wood  of  &  boje  colour,  elegantly 
clouded  and  takes  a  fine  polish: 

It  is  common  oiv.the  banks  oi^tBe  R?o  Cobre.    The  calyx  is  permaneiyt,  fruit  black. 
aiid  shining.    The  blossom  is  white,  four  times  the  len^n  of  the  cup,  and  the  fruit  has . 
an  agreeable  aromatic  taste  ;  tlie  flower  pedicels  are  black,  shining,  speckled,  as  ace 
the  jpints  of  the  leaves..    There  is  one  seed.     It  blossoms  in  June  and  July. 

Tlie  blossoms  oFa  tree  examined  were  very  small ;:  the  pericarp  monophjdlotis,  bell- 
,  shaped,  permanent,  and  cut  half  way.  down  into  four  eaual  erect  segments ;  at  the  bas6. 
<)f  each  proper  peduncle  were  placed  two  very  minute  lanceolated  stipules  in  opposi-^ 
tion :  the  corolla  consists  of  four  oblong  obtuse,  pointed  petals,  nearly  obversely  ovate^ 
patent^  wbite>  and  thickly  marked  with  pellucid  balsamic  cells,-  much  longer  tnan  the 
calyx,  and  placed  alternate  with  its  laciniae*.   The  stamens  are  eight  subtuated  patent 

filamentv 

*  It  t^-fsantniMj  htXivft^  tlwl  the  Cdnadd  and  eop*ivmlmUmit$f  will  mswer  everj  pitrpose  of  tlie  Mm  ofgUeaJL'^ 
X>r.  AUton  mjs,  that  tbf'soreat  mark  of  this  baltam  beiiic  pure  and  noadulterateci  i»  Us  spreading  qoickly  on  tbetor^ 
face  of  water  when  drtpped  into  it ;  and  that  if  a  single  drop  of  it  is  let  fall  into  a  large  saucer  fultof  water,  it  imnie*' 
d^tely  spreads  all  orer  its  sotface,  and  as  it^were  dissolves  and  disappears ;  hot  in  aoout  half  an  hour  it  becomes  '%» 
transparent  pellicle,  covering  the>  whole  surface,  ai^d  may^be  taken  up  with*  pin«  having  lost  all  itsfiaiditx  and  €0^ 
iDur,  and  become  white  and  soft,  cohering*  and  coniniunicating  its  smell  and  taste  to  the  water.  This  test,  h^sajrV. 
WiJti»  balmia  Jits,  si w  .in  iielUmd.-boie« .  bat  not  4hat  in  I/mjoo^  .  wlicr«  it  is  nee  to  procure  it  aaaduUe? ated* 
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filaments,  alternately  shorter,  and  shorter  Umn  the  petfJs :  anthers  ovate,  didyniou5>v 
»ud  erect.     There  is  a  scarlet  j^landuioiu*  receptacle,  perhaps  itie  noctarimn,  oV  a  te- 
ti-ayxiual  form,  })laced  in  tlie  c^entrc  of  tlio  cup,  whicii  sani>orts  ,in  oblong-  «;ernien  :  the 
$tyi<^  is  simpio,  short,,  and  thick ;  the  sti^raia  capiuted.     TJie  stem  terminates  in  a 
Irranchcitl  pamcle,  and,  fnwn  the  booum»*of  the  Ikratpaii:*  o£  ieuve*  bcaeath,  arise  fioiu- 
•ne  to  four  in^numberou  each  side. 


The  s-maUcr  skruhby^sxiyeiiv^od  is  p,  little  plant  very  common  in  the  hills  abontthe 
ICcrrv  ;  it  grows  ciiietly  amonj^  the  rocks,  uvul  seldom  rise&  aUjve  four  or  live  feet  iu 
height,  or  exceeds  an.  inch  and  a  liaif  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  very  ro«nd,  and 
distant  from  one  another;  the  flowta's  small,  and  disposed  iivi(KHje  bunches  at  the  tops 
of  the  branclb.s.  The  leaves  and  ou'tvvarvl  parts  of  this  shrub  have  no  remai*kablo 
ivarmth,  nor  does  the  trunk*burn  with  that  fragrance,  though  it  GOJitain«a^  great  quaii« 
tity  of  the  like  ;^omatic  particles  with  Uie  {t^rtiMa.^-^Broum.. 

The  vutrithTM  is  described  as  fpHows  by  S\vart2  :  Stem  hranchedi  scabrous,  ash-- 
coloured;  leaves  petioled, .  ternate  ;  leaflets  petioled,  roundish,  eUip.tic,.  with  a  short* 
j)oinr,  sometimes  obtuse,  crenatej  spreading,  nerved,- smooth  on  both  sides,  perfor-- 
»tcd,  with  pellucid  dots;-  petioles  and petiolules round  ;  racemes  compound,  in  cymes, 
Hith  opposite  many  flowered,  branchlets  ;  ikjwers  crowded^  white,  very  sweet ;  petals 
ovate,  entire,  with  short  claws  ;.  berry  the  size  of  a  black  popper,  black  when  ripe  ;, 
inclosing  a  globular  battle  nut,,  in  which  is  a  white  kemeh  Sxvartz  doubts  if  this  spe- 
ciesrbe  distinct  from  the  following,-  which  ditFers  according  to  soil  und  situation  in  tlie 
aize  of  all  the  parts.  They  groWy  4»e  says,  m  very  barren  coppices,  in  a  calcareous 
rocky  soil,  both  near  the  sea  and  in'tLe  iiuerk^r-mountains  of.J«uxiaica,  llispauiola^  and' 
€uba^,  lowering;  froia  Jime  to  Seplembeiv 

Eeaves  ternate,  cremate;  acute. 

This  is  described  as  an  erect  lofty  akrub,  l3*rancMng  b'trt:  little  ;  from  t*ro  to  flfteea* 
*  fcet  high  accordingto  soil  and  4Hiuatioo*    The  whole  abounding  in  turpentine  of  a  dis«> 
agreeable  smell.    Tiie  small  branches-  round,,  leaty  to  the  ends  ;  leaflets  shining,  finely 
fiotclu^d,,of  diflerent  sliapes.     Ragemes  panicled,.  erect^  terminal,  and  axillary,  susw- 
"taioing  many  soudl  snow-white  flowers*    The  drupe  the  size  of  a  pea. 

The  foUowhig  are  the  three  species  of-  this  genus  allnded  to  \y  Mr*  Long,  asdisco-- 
^K^red  by  All'.  Anthony  Bobinson,  and  as  described  in  his  manusciipt : — 

"  1.  Amyris  foliis  teniatispimiatisptdiciUis'inarginatis  racefnisalaribus. — This  is  »^ 
Bmall  tree  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  the  be^k  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  na^ 
Orally  of  a  reddish  brown,  but  appears  variously  coloured  by  reason  of  many  lichens - 
-growing  on  it.     The  trunk  is  about  six  inches  diameter,  diviuing-a  little  way  trom  .the 
ground  into  many*  branches,  growing  into  a  close  compact  ovate  form,  with  numerous- 
^ect  slender  (wigs*.    The  blossoms  small  and  white^.  proceedm  smallelusters  from  the 
al»  of  the  leaves. 

"  2.  Amyns  hypelate. — The  <:up  or  calyx  was  composed  of  five  concave  leaves^. 

isvhich  were  roundish,  unequal  in  breadth^^^nd  ciliated  on  their  edges  :  corolla  had  four' 

petals,  also  roundish  and  unequal,  and  bigger  than  the  cup  ;  there  appeared  a  vacant 

.4atersgac&^  as  if  a.  fiftix-jjetai  was  wanting^,  (he  germ  was  sWll^i  trigonal,  aad  placed 
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upon  ei^lit  nectareous  glands,  which  adhered  together  as  in  the  melicoccus.  From  tbo 
margin  of  each  gland  arose  short  fiJaments ;  the  style  was  simple,  crenated  like  that  of 
the  wild  genipy  or  melicocca  ^  the  stigma  was  capitated.  On  a  section  of  the  germ 
tiiere  appeared  three  ceils,  containing  divers  seeds;  the  anthers' were  cordatea  and 
erect ;  the  filaments  much  shorter  than  the  petals. 

"  3.  Amyris  Philippaa, — ^The  leaves  grew  toward  the  end  of  the  branches  alternate. 
The  pedicel  was  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  decorated  on  each  side  by  a 
very  narrow  foliaceous  margin,  which  stipported  one  pair  of  ob-ovate  lobes,  with  an  odd 
one  at  the  end,  sessile,  ternate  as  it  were,  or  placed  close  to  one  another,  of  a  lively 
green,  and  elegantly  decorated  with  slender  oblique  veins,  rising  from  the  middle, 
shining,  smootii,  and  of  a  firm  texture,  not  unlike  those  of  guaiacum.  The  bark  is 
bitter,  aromatic,  and  balsamic.  The  whole  trunk  is  very  full  of  shallow  pits  or  depres- 
sions, which  are  caused  by  the  fallinpr  offof  many  thm  small  squanimse  or  scales,  widi 
which  the  old  bark  is  covered.  -It  anects  a  dry  rocky  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eta* 
gant  trees  in  JsMOf^iaipa". 


CANDLEBERRY  MYftTLE.  "MYRICA. 

Cl.  22,  OR.  4. — Dioecia  tetrandria,        Nat.  OfL^^^Amentacett. 

<5en.  char. — Male  ament  ovate-oblong,  imbricate  on  all  sides,  loose,  composefl  if 
-one-flowered,  crescent-shaped,  bluntly  acuminate,*  concave  scales ;  there  is  no 
proper  perianth  nor  corolla;  stamens  four  filaments  (seldom  six)  filiform,  short, 
erect ;  anthers  large,  twin,  with  bifid  lobes..  Female  calyx  as  in  the  male,  no 
corolla ;  the  pistil  has  a  sub<*ovs|te  germen  ;  two  filiform  styles,  longer  than  ibe 
<:alyx  ;  stigmas  simple ;  the  pericarp  is  a  one->celled  berry  \  ^ed  single. 

^ERIFBRA.  IVAX-BEARINO. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  sub -serrate ;.  stem  arborescent. 

^\iy^'\%  the  Qommon  or  nat^oW'Uaved  candleberry  myrtle  of  America,  which  ^warte 
.^iiscoVered  in  Jamaica ;  it  rises  to'the  height  of  thirty  leet.    TThe  bark  is  warted  ;  the 
branches  unequal  and  straight.    -Leaves  evergreen,  somewhat  clustered,  blunt  at  the 
end,  membranaceous,  rigid,  wrinkled,  smooth,  covered  underneath  with  very  minute 
shining,  orange  coloured  glandular  pores ;  flowers  in  aments  indifferent  individuab. 
Swartz  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  male  aments.     Miller  says  they  are  about 
an  inch  long,  and  stan<l  erc-ct.     The  female  aments  are  sessile,  axillary,  linear,  shorter 
than  the  leaves ;  scales  very  minute,  andbetween  each  of  them  an  oblorxg  minute  germ, 
longer  than  the  scales ;  two  filit'ortn  styles,  the  length  of  the  germ,  and  reflex  stigmas ; 
berry  minute,  roundish,  yeUow.     The  leaves  and  bark  bruised  are  said  to^diffuse  a  very 
agreeable  fragrance.     In  America  a  wax  is  -collected  from  the  berries  of  which  they 
make  candles  ;  whence  the  tree  derives  its  name.   This  wax  is  procured  by  boiling  the' 
,ripe  berries  in  water  until  the  oil  floats,  when  it  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  skimming  re- 
peated until  ttie  oil  disappears.     When  cold  this  hardens  to  the  consistence  of  wax, 
!and  is  of  a  dirty  green  colour.     It  is  then  boiled  a^ain  and  clarified,  which  gives  it  a 
.transparent  greenness.     The  candles  made  of  it  yield  a  grateful  smell     A  fourth  part 
«iOftaiWv^^^  usually  added,  which  makes  them  burn  clearer.    A  soap  is  also  madeirooi' 

««faa 
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the  oily  which  having  an  ^reeable  scent  is  excellent  for  shaving,  and  it  is  used  in  plas^ 
tars'.  In  Carolina  they  make  sealing  wax  from  these  berries ;  suid  the  root  is  accoauted 
1i)  specif  in  tiie  toothy-ache.     It  is  propagated  from,  seeds. 

/ 

*  Candlewood — iSf^  RosEWOOi>; 
Cane,  Sugar — See  Suqj^r  Cane. 
Cane,  Wild — See  Bamboo  and  Reeds. 
CiNELLA-^iVe  Cinnamon,  Wild* 


CANE-PIECE  SENSITIVE  PLANT.  CASSIA. 

Cl'.  10,  on.  1. — Decandria  monogj/nia.  .     Nat.  Ofi.-^Lomentace(e. 

€bn.  char.— Calyx  a  pentaphyllous  perianth,  lax,  concave,  coloured,  deciduous  ;  : 
corolla  hve  petals,  roundish,  concave ;  the  inferior  ones  more  distant,  more  spread- 
ing, larger  ;  stamens  are  ten  filaments,  declined ;  the  three,  inferior  ones  longer ; 
the  three  superior  shorter ;  anthers,  the  three  inferior  very  large,  arcuate,  rostrate, 
gaping  at  the  tip f  the.fouclateraL ones  without  the  rostrum,  gaping;  the  three 
superior  ones  very  small,  .sterile ;  the  pistil  has  a  sub-columnar  germen,  long, 

i)eduncled;  style  very  short ;  stigma  obtuse,  ascending.;  the  pericarp  is  an  oblong  . 
egiimen,  with  transverse  partitions  ;  seeds  many,  roundish,  aihxea  to  this  supe- 
rior suture«v:.  There  are  several  species  natives  of  Jamaica. 

CHAMCECRISTA*   . 

Sehna  occidentalis,  siliqua  ^ntUtiplici  foliis  herba-  mimosa.     Sloane^ 
V.  2,  p.  5 1.    Suffruticosa  erecta^  foliis  linearibus  plurimus  pinnatis  i— 
floribus  singularibtis  vel  geminatis,  sparsis. .  Browne,  p.  225. 

Ldaflets  many  pairs  ;  a  petiolar  pedicelled  gland ;' stipules  ensiformf  • 

This  has  an  herbaceous  stem,  a  foot  high  or  more,  diffused,  smooth,  round,  with 
Cirsute  branches;  leaves  pinnate,  wrtlj  twenty-four  or  twentj -five  pairs  of  leaflets^ 
common  petioles  round j  hirsute,  'thicker "at  the  base  ;^ leaflets  on  very  short  petiolets, 
opposite,  lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,,  ohliaue,  blunt  at  the  end,  and  terminated 
by  a  very  small  bristte,  nerved,  smooth.     Glands  beneath  die  lowest  pair  of  leaflets,   . 
pedicelled,  capitate,  truncate,  turbinate  at  the  tip.     Stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate,   ^ 
opposite,  at  the  base  of  the  petioles,  half  clasping,  smooth,  but  pubescent  at  the  edge. 
Flowers  amono^  t,he  stipules  above  the  petiole,  apd  not  axillary ;  on  very  short,  solitary,   . 
three-flowerea  pedicels ;  corollas  small,  yellow,  with  two  minute  opposite  bractes  ou 
the  pedicels.     Calycine  leaflets  linear,  equal,  acute,  reflex,  pubescent;  petals  une- 
qual; the  two  upper  ones  smaller,  wiUi  a  dusky  spot ;  the  other  three  larger,  having   . 
claws,  roundish,* concave,  waved  about  tbe  edge.     Filaments  imequal;  the  seven  hinder 
ones  smaller,  the  three  forward  ones  longer ;  anthers  linear,  angular,  bearing  polieit 
at  the  tip;  germ  oblongs  white,  very  hirsute  ^-^tyle- recurved,  thicjc;  stigma,  blunt ;   , 
legume  compressed.-    It  grows  in  dry  p^tures  and  among  cane-pieces. 

This  is  frequently  met  in  cane-piece  intervals.     It  is  about  three  feet  in  height,'  and  • 
has  a  few  branches,  with  mimerous  small  pinnated  leaves,  which  collapse  immediately 
ocubeing. touched.    The  -blossoms,  are  yellawr   The  capsule  is  a  flat  pod,  about  an  incn  ? 
•  loug^  , 


\ 
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long,  black,  jointed,  and  somewhat  hairy.  The  roots  are  woody,  with  many  fibres  — 
TMe  decoction  of  the  roots  is  said  to  be  an^ntidote  to  poisonous  ptants.  A  handful  of 
the  washed  roots  being  boiled  in  water  from  three  pints  to  two,  may  be  straincrd,  sweet- 
ened, and  used  for  caoinion  drink,  at  the  rate  of  three  quarts  in  ^enty*four  hours.-^ 
JVright, 

Jiec  Cassia-Stick-Tr£E— Horse  Cassta— K  ing worm  Bush — SEafNATaEBs — Stinking 

Weed — Wild  Iniug^;). 


cankt:r  berry.  solanum. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Pejitambia  monogyma.       3Na.t.  efL^^Lurid^,. 
Cen.  char. — See  Caialu,  branched,  p.  141. 

BAHAMENSK.  9AHAM«. 

Solayium  iacdferum  fruti'Cosumy  stipitibus^  fctiUmajoribus,  sphik 
ferocion'hus  armafis,  Sloane,  v.  J^  p.  38,  t;  II,  f.  3.  Erectitn\^ 
-caule  tereti'acuUatismno,^  foUis Aihl^gU  ad  jba$im  inoeqmliter  por^- 
reel's,     Browne,  p.  174. 

Stem  prickly,  shrubby ;   leaves  ianceolat^  repand^  obtuse,  bent  "bacl^  at  the 
edge ;  racemes  simple* 

This  rises  with  shrubby  stalks  three  ^r  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  several  irregular 
})ranches,  which  have  a  grey  bark,  and  are  armed  on  every  iwde  with  Ted,  sharp,  thick 
set  prickles,  which  are  also  on  the  backside  of  the  middle  rib  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  an  inoh  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad*  smoo^  The  flowers  in  long 
bunches  from  the  side  of  the  stalk,  upon  long  peduncles  of  a  fine  blue  coloiir.  The 
l>erries  are  saffron  coloured*  the  size  of  peas.  Tiiey  s^xe  bittQrish,^  9md  thought  to  b^ 
serviceable  in  sore  throats. 

JS^eeC  AiALV^  branched — Egg  PLAWT^NiGHTSHApfiR—PojxTQES— Tomato  B£&axB&-«> 

— ^Turkey  Berries. 

iCapsiotms — See  Guwea  ^e^per* 


■•:»^ 


cardinal  flower.  lobelia, 

CIl.  19,  OR.  6. — Syngenesm  monogamia.        Nat.  OR. — Campanacpat: 

This  is  named  in  honour  of  Mattliias  dc  Lobe|,  a  Flemi;sb  botanist,  and  physician  t« 
KingJameaL 

Oen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  five^cl^t,  very  small ;  growing  round 
the  germ,  witliering  ;  toothlets  nearly  equal ;  the  two  superior  ones  looking  mor^ 
upward  ;  corolla  one-petalled,  irregular ;  tube  cyhndric ;  border  five-parted,  di-^ 
.visions  lanceolate,  the  two  superior  smaller ;  the  three  inferior  more  spreading ; 
4$tamcns  awl-shaped,  connate  above;  anthers  connate  into  an  oblong  cylinder 
^ping  five  ways  at  the  base ;  pistil  has  a  sharp  pointed  inferior  germ ;  style  ex* 
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lindriC^  length  of  etamens ;  stigma  obtuse,  hisped  ;  the  pericarp  is  an  ovate  cap- 
sule, two  or  three  celled,  two  or  three  valved,  gaping  at  the  top,  girt  by  the  ca- 
lyx ;  dissepimeiUs  contraiy  to  the  valves ;  seeds  a  great  many^  very  small ;  re-^ 
^ceptacle  conic.«   Three  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1 .  LOXGIFLORA.  LONG-FLOWERED. 

Bajninculus  afuaticus,  foliis  cichoriiy  fiore  albo^  tuhulo  longissimv.'^ 
Sioane,  v.  1,  p.  158,  t.  101,  f.  2.  Foliis  Umceolatisy  dentatis ;  pe- 
dunctdis  brevissimis^  lateralibus  i  tiibo  floris  tenui  longissimo.—* 
Browne,  p.  322, 

Xeares  lanceolate,  toothed ;  peduncles  very  sliort,  lateral ;  tube  of  the  corolla 
fiUforo),  very  long* 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  Jamaica  near  rivers  and  in  moist  cool  shady  places,  growing 
firom  fourteen  to  sixteen,  inches  in  iieight.  It  has  a  deep  thick  root.  The  stem  grows 
almost  upright,  and  much  branched  from  the  axifs  ;  leaves  alternate,  sessile,  sub*|)in- 
liatifid-toothed,  broadest  at  the  further  end,  half  a  foot  long,  rough,  of  a  whitish  green 
colour.  Peduncles  one- flowered,  bracte  awl-shaped,  c^lyx  truncated,  with  five  distant 
tooth-letted  teeth.  The  corolla  handsome,  upright,  white,  with  a  very  long  tube,  and 
equal  border.  Capsule  green,  when  it  bursts  at  the  ripening  of  the  seeds.  The  whole 
plant  contains  a  milky  acrid  juice,  and  is  very  poisonous^  Taken  internally  it  is  said  to 
bring  f^^  an  invincible  purging  ;  and  if  even  handled,  and  the  hand  be  una^vares  ap* 
plied  to  the  eyes  or  lips,  it  will  bring  on  an  inflammation.  The  root  has  a  very  pun- 
gent disagreeabie  taste,  quickly  spreading  from  the  tongue  to  the  throat,  and  not  easily 
t  got  rid  oil.  Horses  are  reported  to  burst  witli  eating  it,  whence,  in  the  Spanish  West 
Cudiesg  it  has  the  name  of  reveniu^cavallos^ 

•2.  ASSURGENS*  HISING. 

JUajor  brq^atUj  assur gens  ^  foliis  obloitgo  ovatis^^denticulafis,  basi 
appendi^mtis^  utrinqae  product  is ;  spicis  temiinalihus.  Browne, 
p.  322. 

Xeave's  broad-lanceolate,  serrate  ;  tooth-letted  and  decurrent  below ;  racemes 
compound,  terminating. 

Root  perennial.     Stem  herbaceous,  three  or  four  feet  high,  simple,'  or  only  simply 
tflivided  at  top,  angular,  thick,  smooch,  red,  milky.     leaves  sub-sessile,  er  on  very 
short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  a  foot  long,  alternate,  nerved,  smooth  on  both  sides ; 
■  jtoothlets  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  linear;  petioles  very  short,  decurrent  at  the  sides,^ 
whence  the  stem  is  winged,  continued  unaer  the  leaf  to  the  tip,  thick,  red  ;  raceme 
almost  upright,  curved.     Flowers  numerous,  heaped,  blood-red,  very  large,  pubesce^it,- 
on  round  peduncles,  an  inch  in  length,  with  linear  bractes  .at  their  base  ;  calyx  supe- 
rior, with  live  long  lanceolate,  reflex,  serrate  teeth ;  corolla  nerved  inwards  ;  the  an« 
ther  has  five  blue  grooves;  geim  inferior,  angular,  surrounded  by  the  calyx;  style 
thick ;  stigma  inclosed  within  the  anther,  capitate-compressed,  white,  villose ;  capsule 
.angular,  two-celted,  crowned  by  the  calyx  — Sw,     Browne  says  this  is  found  chiefly  ii^ 
*the  cooler  mpuntains,  where  it  shoots  frequently  to  the  height  of  five"  or  six  feet. 

3.  ACUMINATA.  POINTED. 

r£ap0culus folio  ablongo^  serrate j  flore  galeato,  integra^  pallidc  lutet^. 
*'  X  Sloane^ 
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SJoane,  v.  1,  p.  158>  t.  95,  f  2.     /b//i>  f>A/<Mijr/.s . tfit^tiifrs,  /rtiiiiT- 

^/  tffi//e  serrtUis  ,-.  ra^/Zr  simpiiaL  iniemcjcliolato^ .super M  **  ^p/- 
ctf?w  lengam.dxyinciitu    Browne,,  p^  S3fi?. 

Stem  upright^  suffrtiticose ;  leaves  knceolatc,  aitenuftted^  serrulate  ;Tacema- 
terminating,  iminy  flowered. 

This  has.a  stalk  as  big  as  oues  finger^  ri4es  tbreefeethigb,  l)«n<^  ^een  ^tfid  smooth^, 
and  having  vc^y  many  leu\es  set  ouit,  witiiout  any  ordt-r,  each  of  which  is  ten  inchts. 
long,  and  two  bro^d  ia.tJie  nviddltt,  of'  a  dtfk  green  ciolouiv  and  indented  about  tfa«- 
edges.  At  the  top  are  a  great  many  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow  Qoloiir,  and  galeated,. 
having  a  long  galea  turned  up,  aini  souue  biaiuma  cooiing  out  of  tlie  iniii^^e  o£  tiif  flowen> 
I'he  seeds  are  very  snmll,  and  scarce  discernablt",  brown,  unU  committed ii)  several  ceUa^ 
in  ope  capsule,  surroupded  with  four  foliola, — Sloane^ 

Stem  upright;  leaves  ovate- lanceolate,  sub-serrate ;  .sinu^t^a  of  the  caljfr  reRex. 

This  is  called  the  Wi/^  rarrf/wtf/j^^wer  from  the  T^olo»ir  of  its  flower^  it  is  a  nati\ie  ofc 
Virginia,  and  has  been  introduced.     Its  root  is  noted  for  its  eflfirac\v  in  curing  siphili%. 
whence  the  specific  name.    A  decoction  is  made  of  a  hamdfui  of  the  roots  in  three  mea- 
sures of  water^  and  half  a  measure  taken  in  the  morRing  fswting,  and  repesfted  in  th43  - 
evening  :  the  dose  is  gradually  increased ^i^l  its  purgative  effects  become  too  violent^, 
when  it  is  to  be  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two,  ano  then  renewed  till  a  perfect  cure  i»_ 
effected.    Dtiring  its  ust;  a-proper  regimen  is  enjoined,  and  the  uloera  to  be  frequently, 
washed  with  the  decoction-;  or  if  deep  and  foul^  to  be  sprinkled -with  the  powder  of  tb^^. 
inner  bark  of  New  Jersey  tea  tree. 
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CARDOON;  CYNAHA, 

Cl.  19,  OR.  1. — Syngenesia  polygamic  ^qualis^        NaT.  PB.— Ciwpc«4f« , 
€r£N.  CHAR. — See  Artichoke^  p.  34* 

CARDUNCI7LU9. 

Leaves  spiny^ .  all  pimiatiiid  ;  ealycine  scales  ovatc^.  - 

The  cardunculuSj  or  Spanish  cavdootiy  greatly  resembles  the  artachokjS,  but  is  t)f ' 
Iferc^er,  and  more  regular  grhwth  ;  the  leaves  beirtg.more  upright,  taller,  and  broader, 
and  more  regularly  divided ;  and  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  blanched  are  the  only  eatable 
parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  very  hardy  pjant,  apd  propagated  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  tlie 
artijchoke.  AVTien  their  footstalks  have  acquired  a  tbi<ik  substance,  the  leaves  of  each, 
plant  must  be  tied  up  to  admit  of  tearthing  them  closely  all  'round  for  blan^^ing,  whicl^ 
will  take  up  six  or  eight  weeks.  Browne  observes  that  this  plant  wa3  introduced  inta 
this  island  by  Mf .  Wallen,  and  raii>ed  ift  many  gard^ns^  both  in  the  lowlancU  and  in  thiR 
mountsdns. 

In  some  parts  of  Spain  they  substit-ute  the  down  of  this  plant  for  rennet,  in  makinv  > 
^chease^    A  strong  iofu^ion. is  made,  over  night ;  ^aod  the  next  moniing^  when  the  nuUcv 
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ib  ivttnn  tram  thm  asfw^ihey  put  n«arlylialf  a  pint  of  the  inftuioii  to  about  foarteen  galr 
4oiUP  of  milk. 

See  Artichoke^ 

Carouus — See  Blessed  Thistlk« 
Carex — See  Sedges. 


CARROT. 


DAUCVS. 


CIm  5,  OR.  2. — Pentandrm  digj/nia,        Nat.  or. — Umhdlata, 

'<yRN.  CHAR. — Calyx  UTiihel,  tiniversal;  corolla  universal,  difform,  somewhat  rayefl^ 
all  hermaphrodite ;  iloscuies  of  the  disk  abortive  ;  stamina  capiilary ;  anthers  sim- 
ple ;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  small  germ,  two  reflex  styles,  with  obtuse  stigmas^ 
•  there  is  no  pericarp  ;  fruit  ovate,  onen  hisped  on  every  side,  with  stiff  hairs,  bi-« 
.  partite ;  seeds  two,  somewhat  ovatei  on  one  side  convex,  bisped,  on  the  otlier  flat. 

CAROTAk.  CARROT, 

Seeds  hisped  ;  petioles  nerved  underneath. 

There  are  several  varieties,  thewkite^  the  orange^  zxidt^efttrple  carrot ;  the  orange 
is  the  best,  and  thrives  extremely  well  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  often  found  of  as  lacge  a 
*size  as  need  be  ;  as  large  indeed  as  they  grow  in  England. 

They  are  propagatedby  seeds,  but  the  imported  seeds,  when  good,  are  certainly 

"^preferable.    The  carrots  produced  from  the  Jamaica  seeds  are  smaller,  of  a  paler 
x:olour,  and  degenerate  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the  original  stock,  sa 

'that,  in  time,  without  a  fresh  supply  of  seed,  they  would  be  entirely  lost,  or  so  indif. 
ferent  as  not  to  be  worth  cultivating.    They  delight  in  a  loose  soil,  and  thebeds  where 

^they  are  aowed  should  be  well  dug,  that  the  roots  may  meet  as  little  obstruction  as  pos« 

^«ible  in  going  down,  so  as  to  fork  them.    Too  much  dung  occasions  them  to  be  worm« 
eaten.    The  hairiness  of  the  seeds  makes  the  sowing  them  difhcalt,  as  they  stick  toge« 

'ther;  but  when-sown  they  should  be^trod  in  withHliefeet,  and  the  ground  ri^Lod  level 

«over  tliem« 

Raw  carrots  aare  given  m 'England 'to 'Children  troubled  with  worms.    They  pass 

trough  most  people,  but  little  changed.     A  poukice  made  of  tlie  roots  hath  been 
found  to  mitigate  the  paio  and'abate  the  stench  of  cancerous  ulcers.    Crickets  are  ^ery 
fond  of  carrots,  and  ate  easily  destroyed  by  •making  a  paste  of  powdered  arsenic,  wheat* 
meal,  and  seraped  carroi»,  which  must  be  placed  near  their  habitations.     By  their- 
strong  antiseptic  qualities,  a  marmalade  made  from  carrots  has  also  been  found  usefiri 

^  io^  preventing  and  curing  the  sea  scurvy*     The  seeds  have  been  reckoned  carminative/ 

*^XiQ.  diuretic ;  arid  were  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy  for  th6  stone,  but  are  at  pre-« 
fent  disregarded.    Carrot  were  hMtintjcodaced  into  England. by  the^lemings,  in  th^ 

Mceign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ^ 


CASH  AW. 
^Himti^^fi.  l.^^Polygafnia  monoecia. 
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,    Cest.  CHAli« — See  Cacoon^  /?» 1 37.    There  are  two  species  of  thek^moM^luKmik h^ 

the  i^ame  oicashaxi\  .    ..  -.« 

L  TOilTUOSA.  VRITHED*, 

jicacia  annerica^iay  sifiqiiis  ieretihus  rtentriosis^  Jlt^rihis  liifeis.   Sloan^^ 
V.  2,  p.  56.     TortuosUj  aculeis  rtclis  geiiiinatisy  /qIUs  tenuisswiisy, . 
spica  globosGy  siliquis  crassb.  '  Browne,  p.  251. 

Spines  stlpulary  ;;  leaves  bipinnate,.  four-paired,  a  gland  between  the  lowest;, 
pinnas  sixteeo^paijied ;  spikes  globular;. 

This  tree  has  a  branching  stem;    the  branches^  dKTused^.  sub-dmded,.  flexuose,, 
sftiootliish,  spiny,  witii  a  brown  bark;    spines  in  pairs,- almost  united  at  the  base^. 
stretched  out,  halCaii  Inch  4ong  ;  leaves  three  or  four  fi-om  one  point,  alternate  ;  par- 
tial ones  two  or  three  paired  ;  pinnas  twelve  to  sixteen,  lanceolate,,  bluntish,  entire, 
smootli.     Univen>al  peticl^s,    round,   filiform^   reddish;    partial  petioles  angular. — 
Glands  solitary,  brown,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  univ4ersal  petioles,  below  the  leaflets ; 
flowers  peduncled,  in  heads,  yellow ;    peduncles  solitary,  above  the  spines,  amon^ 
tlie  leaves,  half  an  inch  in  length,  bent  down..    Filaments  monodelphous,.  twenty  or 
twenty-four,  upright,  yellow  ;  germ  ovate,  minute  ;  legume  horned,.,  roundish,  toru- 
lose,  drawn  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  beaked,,  black;  seeds  ob-ovate,.black,..compressed. 
a  little.     Between  the  outer  coat  of  the  pod,,  aiul  the  innep  membrane  separating  the- 
seeds,  there  is  a  licjuor  of  the  consistence  and  colour  of  a  syrup,  which  smells  very 
strong  and  is  bitter  and  astringent.     Browne  says  that  this  would  prove  an  excellent 
medicine,  where  rough  astringents  are  requisite ;  he  also  observes,  **•  There  is  no  platit 
more  common  than  this  in  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  but  the  smell  of  t4ie  whole  plant  is 
so  rank  and  disagreeable,  that  it  cannot  bo  used  even  for  firewood.     Cattle  are  said  to 
browse  upon  its  more  tender  shoQts,  in  dry  weather.''     It  is^calied  the  acaciOkOX  acacet- 
bushy  and  frequently  made  hedges  o£ 

Cashaw  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Passage  Fort,  and  the  Bridge  River  in  St,  Dorothy.  It  is  luxuriant  a ntf  spreading* 
It  is  esteemed  a  good  -timber  wood,,  and  used  for  building  small  craft  and  wharf  piles^ 
on  account  of  its  being  oflensive  to  the  worm,,  tough,  and  lasting.  .  The  wood  is  of  a 
firm  grain,  beautiful  brown  colour,  very  glossy  v^hen  polislied,  and,  though  it  stink» 
M'orse  than  assafcetida  when  first  cut,,  it  acquires,  by  keeping,  a  perfume  or  agreeable 
odour,  very  similar  to  that  of  rosewood.  It  seems  to  be  largely  impregnated  with  a 
resin,  which  probably  is  not  wiUiout  some  valuable  quality.  Both  tlie  hark  aad  roots  of 
this  tree  afford  a  red  dye,  at  present  unattended  to.-^Langy  p..  83d» 

2.  JUUFLOIUU 

DiffusUj   spica  ohlongay  sili^uis  hngioribus  compressis.     Browne^ 
p.  252.  ; 

Spines  stipulary,  in  pairs ;  leaves  bipinnate,.bijugous,  dbtinguished  by  a  gland ^ 
spikes  pendulous  ;  legumes  compressed. 

This  is  called  the  popsnaxy  or  opoponajr,  and  rises  frequently  to  the  height  of  fotir^ 
teen  or  fifteen  feet.  It  is  not  so  prickly  as  the  fortuosdy  and  the  leaves  are  ratlier 
larger ',  U  is  of  a  more  spreading  growth}  aad  furnished  with  oUong  flower  spikes,  and 
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much  longer  legumes  or  pods.     It  was  introduced  into  this  island  from  th?  continent, 
and  thrives  very  luxuriantiy ;  increasing  indeed  so  fast  a5  to  become  very  troublesom 
in  most  postures; 

Popanajt:,—Th\s  is  a  name,  but  very  erroneous^  that  they  in  Jamaica  give  to  a  plant 
which  is  of  tlie  acacia  kind,  and  is  more  exactly  like  the  Flgyptian  acacia^  or  thorn.  It  is 
reported,  that  a  certain  person  brouoht  the  seed  of  it  tq|fcmaica,  and  planted  it,  and  said, 
if  he  lived  to  see  it  grow,  he  should  get  an  estate  by  i^r  but  how^  r-emains  a  mystery  to 
this  day,  unless  it  is  for  its  dying  nuality ;  its  ilowers  are  indeed ^ery  odoriferous.  The 
dyers  use  the  husk  of  the  pods  to  dye  black  ;  they  alsir  soak  some  of  the  pods  all  night 
in  water,  tiien  mix  a  little  alum  with  it,  and  boil  it  to  a  due  thickness,  wliich  makes  a 
very  fine  black  and  strong.ink. .  I'haye  often  made  it,  and  wrote  with  it,  and  observed  - 
it  never  fa*.les  or  turns  yellow,  as  copperas  ink  will.  I  carried  some  of  the  pods  with 
me  to  England  in  nj7,  and  gave  them  to  a  dyer,  who  tried  them,  and  said,  they  ex- 
ceeded galls  for  dying  of  Hnen,  and,  if  they  would  come  as  cheap,  would  be  prefera- 
ble :  but  I  also  observed,,  the  worms  xlestroyed  the  pods  and  seeds  quickly^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  sucau  acacia^  that  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  rmitAndale,  and 
Venice  treacle^  is  only  the  hardened  juice  extracted  by  decoctionof  thoacacia  or  Egyp- 
tian thorn,  which  Irtaketo  be  this  tree,  or  at  least  to  be  as  good,  if  ^Dot  better,  hanug 
rather  a  more  restringent  quality/,  and  theretore.proper  in  all  sorts  of  fiuxes. , 

The  najne^of  popoiiax^  that  mey  give  to  this  plant,  I  take  to  be  the  corrupted  word 
oi  opopatmx  y^yfhxch  is  a  gum,  or  inspissated  juice,  ,of  .aplantJcaUedj9a/za.r  haracliuvi ;.. 
but  this  is  not  the  tree.^r-'Jiarham,  .p»  15Q. 

The  planters  made  fences  with  it  iiv.the  southern  lowlands  and'sarannaSylynt  its  seedt 
dispersing  about^  it  soon  sprouted  spontaneously,  and  now  it  over-runs  vast  tracts  of  • 
land,  and  maintains  its  ground  so  finnly,  that  so  lopg  as  the  leabt  .particle  of  the  root 
remains,  .it  never^ceases  throwing  up  its-thorny  plants;  whence  it  is  nei&t  to  impossi- 
ble to  eradicate^iLenticely  from  a  piece  of  land  in  which  it  has  ,once  flourished.  The 
podsare  richly  impregnated  with  a  sticky  astringent  gum,>,easiiy  to  be  extracted,— • 
When  they  ate.  half  ripe,  this  juioe  may  be  made  use  of  for  cementing  broken  china. 
The  trusk,««iii9n:  wonmled, .  emits  a  transparent  gum,  like  gum  arabic.  The  pods  are ; 
liable,  to  beJtslroyed  by  a  worm,  but  they  might  probably  be  preserved  by  steeping  a 
little. while  in  lime-water,  by  fumigation  with  brimstone  jiist  before  they  axe  j>acked, 
or  by  putting  o.  small  bag  or  boxof  ct(.mphor  into  the  package. 

The  roots,^  when  bruised,  .yield  a  very.offensive  ^mell ;  and  a  decoction  made  fronj . 
them  is  said  to  be  mortally  poisonous^ 

But,  since  this  plant  is  now  grown  -so  common,  and  even  troublesome,  tnight  it  not 
be  worth  while  to  try  if  some  benefit  could  be  made  of  it  in  trade?*  The  person  wha 
first  gave  it  introduction  probably  mistook  it  for  the  true  acaciuy  which  yields  the  me* 
dicinal  gum  and  succus  of  the  shops ;  experiments  are  required  to  determine,  whether 
the  gum  obtainable  from-  the  trunk  of  these  trees  is  not  of  similar  use  and  efficacy  iit 
medicine  ?  aad  whether  the  gummy  juice  of  the  pods  may  not  be  extracted^  and  pre-  • 
pared  in  a  proper  form,  for  a  remittance  to  Europe  ?-    Thirdly,  'whether  they  cannot 
'  fee  brought  into  demand  and  consumption  among  the  dvers,  as  they  yield  so  fine  and  ., 
^£trong  a  black  tint,  which  is  much  wanted  for  linens,    tt  is  evident,  from  the  affinity  . 
of  these"  plants,  that  the  Egyptian  mght,  if  it  was  introduced  into  thisislanJ,^  be  pro*- 
jjpagated  with  equal  facility,— ii(?»^,.  .|>.  8 1^4         "^ 
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The  pods  and  seeds  of  the  cashaw  are  ffreedily  eaten  by  cattle  awd  horses,  especiaij^ 
in  dry  weather.  If  the  latter,  however,  have  access  to  water  theywill  drink  heartii}[| 
and  it  proves  fatal  to  them.  The  moisture  arouses  the  vegetation,  and  the  seeds  swen 
and  put  forth  shoots  even  in  the  animals  stomach.  This  is  not  the  case  with  cattle,  and 
is,  in  all  prq^abihty,  prevented  by  the  secoad  mastication. 

S^c  Cacoon — East  \vj>\k  Ebdny— Gum- Arabic— Ing a  Tree— Nephritic  Tbeb— * 


SensiPve  Plant — ^WitD  Tamarind. 


CASHEW.  ANACAHDTUM, 

Cl.  23,  OR.  1. — Polygamia  monoccia.        Nat.  o^.-^Ifoloracece. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  without  a  heart,'be* 
cause  the  fruit,  instead  of  having  the  seed  inclosed,  has  tlie  nut  growing  at  the  end. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  is  a  five-lt^aved  perianth ;  leaflets 
ovate,  concave,  coloured,  erect,  deciduous  :* corolla  five  petalled  ;  petals  lance- 
olate, acute,  three  times  as  long  as  the*  calyx,  oipright  at  bottom, -icHex  at  the 
end  :  the  stamens ^re  ten  fliciments,  united  at  ti^e  base,' upright ;  nine  of  them 
capillary,  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;  one  flicker,  doi»ble  the  length  of  the  others, 
lying  on  the  germ  in  front ;  aruhers  roundish,  in  the  longer  tilamewt  large  and 
fertile,  in  the  rest  small ;  the  pistil  has-^  germ  kidney-shaped,  obliquely  emar-* 
ginate  in  front;  style  subulate,  bent  in,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  stigma  small^ 
roundish,  depressed,  concave  ;  there  is-no  pericarp  ;  -  the  receptacle  is  very  large, 
ob-ovate  ;  the  seed  is  ^a  kidney -shaped  nut,  large,  at  the  top  of  the -receptacle  ; 
with  a  thick  shell,  cellular  within,  'and  abounding  with  oil.  The  male  flowers  are 
either  mixed  with  the  hermaphrodites,  oron  a  distinct  tree;  their  calyx,  corolla, 
and  stamina,  asinihehermaphroditds;  the  pistil  ^as  no  germ,  or  it  is  abortive. 
Obs. — This  tree  was  originailj/  placed  in  the  tenth  dass ;  it  was  removed  by  Lin- 
neus  to  the  ninths  and  is  now  placed  in  the  twenty  "thirdyfro^tn  ^e  observations  tf 
jjiottboell.    There  is  butane  species,  a. native  of  Jamaica. 


^OCCIDEMTALE« 


WESTERN. 


fJPomifera^  stu  potius  prumfera  Indtcanuce  rmiformi  sttmmi)  ponm» 
inascentef  cajous  dicta.  -Sloane,  y.  2,  p.  136.  Fructu  obverse  owUo, 
nuce  renif'orvii,  racemis  temiinalibus,    Browne,  p.  22€. 

Thitf  ttee,  in  faTOurable  situations,  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  The 
TOOt  is  large  and  brachiated,  the  tree  spreading  and  very  ramose.  The  leaves  stanA 
•very  thick  on  the  branches^  and  are.of  an  oval  form,  smooth,  tougb,  and  shining,  pe«< 
tioled,  scattered^aiternately.  .Th^e  flowers  are  small,  and  grow  ia  a  kind  of  umbel-forot 
jax  the  tops  of  the  l>rancbes,  are  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  they  are  Aumerous,  and  have  a 
sweet  smell.  The  tcuitis  flometiiaes  reddish,  and  sometimes,  yellow,  or  streaked,  »whioh 
!Browne  toolc  to  be  owing  to  some  difference  in  the  soil  or  culture,  which  is  not  ih6 
•case,  for  A.  Robinson  observes  that,  upon  planting  the  stones,  the  trees  proceeding 
iromL.the  nut  of  the  yellow  fruit  bear  yellow,  and  oot  red,  aad  vice  versa.  .Healso  ine&« 
ittpas  iiavmg  seeu  a  tree  bearing  4<>ttble  jiuu. 
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The  Tuit  is  fwll  of  an  acriJ  jiucc,  whicbis  frequentlj-  made  use  of  in  malwiu^  punch. 
To  the  apex  o.  the  fruU  grows  a  nut  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  hares  lidney,  luit  murk 
J^r^er  at  the  end  which  i&.next  the  fruit  than  at  the  other. .  The  shell  is  very  hard*; 
imd  the  kernel,  which  is  the  finest  nut  in  the  world,  is  covered  with  a  thin  film.  Be- 
•  twceii  this  and  the  shell  is  lodged  a  thick,  blaiiisb,  infiiiu.meible  liquor,  of  such  a  ciiustic 
nature  in  tlie  fresh  nuts^  that,  if  the  lip^i  ehauce  to  toucji  it,,  blisters  will  inuncHliately 
follow.  T'hc  fi-uit  is  said  tobe.goodm  disorders  of  the  stojoaacb  ;  the  jniice  of  whica 
cuts  the  thick  tough  humours,  which  obst-ruct  tlie  freij  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
thus  removes  tlie  complaint.  This  juice,  expressed  and  fermented,  makes  a  fine  rough 
wine  useful  where  tbfi  viscura  ox  ^olid  system  has  beenxelaxed...  Ji  does  not  thrive  in 
high  mountains. . 

This  tree  and  fruit  are  so^wpll  Vnown  in  America,  ee^peeiaUy  in  B^asil  and  in  Jamaicdy, 
that  they  need  no^aiticular  description.  The  stone  of  this  apple  appears  before  the 
fruit  itself,  growing  at  the  end,  in  the  shape  of  a  kidney,  as  big  as  a  walnut.  Some  cF 
the  fruit  are  aUxecC  some  all  yellow,  and  some  mixed  with. both  red  and  yellow,  and 
others  all  white,  of  a  very  pleasant  taste. in  general ;  but  there  is  a. great  variety,  a^ 
some  more  sb^iirp  ontart,.  some  like  the  tastd  of  cherries^. jOthexs  irery  roug^  like  unripe- 
ai{>ples,  bujt'wost  of  them  .sweet  ^d  pleasaat,  and  generaliy  goes  off  with  Sfci'estringency 
orstiptiQiiy.upon,the  tQngue>  which  proceeds  fronk its  tough  fibres  that  nin  longway 
through  tho  fruit ;  when  cut  with  a  knife,  it  turns  as  black  as  ink.  .  There  are  some  of 
the  ^ruit  Bigger  than  other>,  .but  the  generality  of  them  are  as  big  and  much  of  tb^ 
shape,  of, -Frendi  pippms,  .sad  makiB  aD.ezeeiIeDtxyder  or  wine,  I^- having  a  large* 
orchard  of  about  tnree  hundred  trees,  attcr.the  market  was  glutted  with  them,  distiliect 
a  spirit  fri^m  themiur  exceeding  ^arrack,  rum,  .or  brandy,  of  which  they  made  an  ad- 
mirable, punch,  jtaat  would  provoke  urijie  powerfullv.  The  flowers  are  very  small,,and 
grow  in-  tufts,^  pf  a /sauuiiian  colour,,  and  very  odQnfe4Poq3>i  The  leaves  much  resemble 
the  Eiigli>h,walnut-tree  leaves  in  shape  and  smeli,  and  are  as  Cidtiectual  in  old  ulcers^ 
eleaui>ing,ia^d  healing  .them,  bein^  decocted,  and  the  ulcers  washed  sdth  it^  The  nu^t 
hath  a  very  caustic  oil^Jodg^d  in  little  partitioast.  betwixt  the  two-outwasdisoats,  which 
will  fl^me^ioiently  when  put  in  the  fixe.  The  oil  cures  the  Aerpe^  cancerous  and  ma^ 
lignarU  ulcers  abounding  with  rotten  fiesh  ;  it  also  kills. worms  in  ulcers  and  chigoes;, 
it  takes  away^frj^ckles  and  liver  spots,..but  it  draws  blisters,, therefere  must  be  cautiously 
tuadeuise.of ;  .^ad  some  make  issues  with  them  ^  it  also  takes  away  corns,  bat  you  must 
b»xe  a  very  good  defensive  round  the  corn,  to  prevent  inflammo;  the  pacL.  Tne  inside 
kernel  is  very  pleasant  to  eat^  when  voung^^nd  befoiae  the  fruit  is  come  to  ripeness 
exceeding  any  walnut  ;^  and  wheuoluer  and.driei^rzoa8ted,  they  eatrery^leBsant,  ex«> 
eepding  jpistachia-nuts  or  almonds,  and,  .grpund  up  with  cocoa^  make  an  excelieiDt 
chocolate.  The  gum  of  this  tree  is  very  white  and  transpsxent  like  glass*  It  hath  beem  -■ 
observed,  ^that.poar  drx)psical  shores  thatliave  had  .the  liberty  to  go  into  a  cashew.walk,  . 
and  eat  what  cashews  tbej  please,  andx>f.the  roasted  nuts,  have  been  recovered—^ 
These  trees  are  of  quick  growth t  I  have  nlanted  the  nut^.and  the  young  trees  have 
produced  fruit  in  two  years  time,  and  will  keep  bearing  once  a*yea]x£>rib£ty  or  £fty 
jewrs^  Bay»  a  hundred,  by  what  I  can  understand,  if  no  accident  attends  them.  TAmy. 
are  now  flourishing  in  Jamaica  that  were  planted  wlien  the  Spl^niardshad  it  in  ponea* 
«pn  ;  for  the  weoa  is  es^cefient  strong  fuia  lasting  timber.-^-^^orAam^  p.  -^^^ 


Some  planters  roast  the  ripe  fruit  at  a  firei  vxd  alice  one  ortwaintaa  boirl  of  punc^ « 


/ 
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The  tree  annually  transudes  in  large  quantities,  viz.  often  to  ten  or  r^eWe  pduncU 
weight  of  a  fine,  semi-transparent  gum,  similar  to  gum  arabic,  and  nctut  all  inferior 
to  it  in, virtue  and  quality,  except  that  it  contains  a  slight  astringency,  which  perhaps 
renders  it,  in  many  respects,  more  valuable ;  for  which  reason  it  is  often  used  as  a 
sucecdajieHm  in  the  JsLavdic'd  shopSf  and  might  answer  equally  well  in  Great  Britain,  if 
encouragement  was  given  to  collect  and  remit  it.* 

The  thicl^  oil  of  thfc  nut,  or  shell,  tinges  linen  of  a  rusty  iron  colour,  which  can 
hardly  be  got  out ;  and  if  any  wood  be  smeared  with  it,  it  preserves  it  from  decay.  If 
a  proper  method  could  therefore  be  fallen  upon,  for  extracting  this  oil  from  the  shell, 
U'liich  at  present  is  generally  thrown  away  as  useless,  it  would  doubtless  be  applicable 
to  various  good  purposes  ;  for  no  worm  would  attack  the  wood  whose  T)ores  -are  filled 
with  it.  It  would  certainly  be  an  excellent  preservative  to  house- timbers,  if  not  to  ships 
bottoms,  mixed  with  other  com{X>sitioFis  ;  though,  for  the  latter  operation,  perh«ps  it 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  plenty  sufficient,  or  air  a  price  that  would  make  it  an- 
swer to  the  experiment.  But,  where  a  less  quantity  might  be  wanted,  there  is  great 
probability  of  obtaining  it ;  as  the  tree  is  so  easily  propagated,  groAVS  ixl  almost  any  soil, 
bears  luxuriantly,  and  lives  to  a  very  great  age. 

From  the  body  of  the  tree  is  procured^  by  tapping  or  incision,  ^  milky  juice,  which 
stains  linen  of  a  deep  black,  and  cannot  be  got  out  again  :  but  whether  this  has  the 
same  property  with  that  of  the  East  Indian  anacardiuniy  has  not  yet  been  fully  experi- 
mented J  for  the  inspissated  juice  of  that  tree- is  tlie  best  sort  of  lac  which  is  used  for 
staining  black  in  China  and  Japan'. 

Dr.  Grew  mentions  the  juice  being  Tised  for  staining  of  c(5ttons  ;  fettt  it  is  doubtful 
which  of  the  species  he  means;  though  Sir  Hans  Sloane  supposes  it  to  be  of  the  aca^ 
.joxi  or  cashew,  here  mentioned.  However,  it  may  be  very  well  worth  tlie  trial.  A  few 
of  the  trees  may.  be  tapped,  in  the  bleeding  season,  the  juice  collected  in  earthen  pots, 
kept  in  a  place  free  from  du&t,  or  the  pots  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  to  prevent  dust 
from  mixing  with  it ;  and,  wlien  of  a  proper  consistence,  experiments  may  be  made  to 
see  if  it  has  the  same  property  with  the  Japan  lac,  which,  if  it  has,  it  may  prove  a  va- 
luable commiodity.  Jt  may  be  proper,  for  greater  certainty,  to  vary  the  experiment ; 
to  expose  some  of  the  juice  in  shallow  wooden  receivers,  covered  with  a  single  linen 
xloth,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  reduce  it  to  a  consistence  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
^loes  ;  or  inspissate  it  in  iron  pots  over  a  fire,  by  gentle  evaporation.  If  either  way 
.should  succeed,  a  new  aud  important  article  would  be  gedned  to  the  commerce  of  the 
island. — Long^  p.  725. 

The  oil  between  therinds,  if  held  to  a  candle,  emits  bright,  salient,  particles.  Thft 
4>il  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  to  remove  freckles  and  sun-burning,  but  the  pain  suffered 
jxiakes  its  use  not  very  frequent. — Grainger. 

Expressed  juice^or  the  fruit,  in  red  wine  sangaree,  good  in  female  weaknesses.-^- 
<lure  also  for  the  dropsy.    'I'he  Portuguese  turn  their  dirt  eating  negi'oes  out  in  the 
«2aslM3w  season,  and  force  them  to  live  aa  the  fruit.    JLabat^  torn,  9^  j).  233. — Dancer* s 
"Medical  AssiU^M. 
•  •      .  '  ^ASSADA* 

• « 

*  In  come^uenoe  tff  apemian  dfl^red  aonw  yean  8^,  by  the  society  forthe  im^venienf  of  Arts,  &e.  a  quantity  of 
•Cbe-guin  was  »ent  to  England,  to  be  tried  as  a  suoKtitute  Uix  gum  Senega,  in  dving  silks,  but  it  watt  not  found  to  answer 
'ill  those  of  liQbt  colours,  because  ii  contained  a  small  quaatiiy  of  bi^L-kisb  sediinent  or  re&tn  winch  stained  them^  but 
^o  Ib'6Ac'of  a  bi'iick  colour  it  answered  as  well  as  f^m  Seneea,  and  so  fur  it  opens  a  market  for  tliis  gum.  It  has  tho 
tjippeoraiice  of  the  dearest  ffum  arabiCj  and  hys  been  found  of  grrat  use  in  pasting  papers  togstiieri  ai  it  fWMT  fifftOilB 
t^9c  Vill  any  i^MCt  eat  it*  -Ic  wbold  tbersCaic  be  very  usefal  Cor  the  pugrposes  oi  a&  heil^atiuui.        *  ** 
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CASSADA.  -Jy\TROPHA. 

Cl.  21,  t)R.  9. — Monoecia  yiwnadelphia.        ?s^at.  or. — Trieocotf^ 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  an  eatable  poison. 

<5en.  char.' — ^Male  calyx  a  scarcely  manifest  perianth^  corolla  one-pcialed,  funn(4 
form;  tube  very  short ;  border  five- parted  ;  divisions  rouivdish,  sprcadnig,  con-f 
vex,  concave  beneath.;  stamen^  ten  filaments,  awUsliaped,  approximated  in  the 
middle  ;  the  five  alternate  ones  shorter,  nprie^ht,  shorter  than  .the  corolla ;  anthers 
roumlish,  versatile;  the  pistil  is  a  weak  rudiment,  latent  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flower.  The  female,  in  the  same  Hmbcl  with  the  amies,  has  no  calyx  ;  corolla 
'five-petalled,  rosaceous;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ,  three-furrowed  ;  styles 
three,  bifid ;  stigitias  simple  ;  the -pericarp  is  a  roundish  capsule,  tricoccous,  three- 
celled,  cells  bivalve.;  see<ls  solitary,  roundish.  To  this  ge a u^  belong  the  pliysic 
nuts.     There  are  two  varieties  of  the  following  species : 

l.fMANIHOT. 

Leaves  palmate ;  lobes  lanceolaJte,  quite  entire,  even, 

d4  Var»  Bitter Cassada — Bicinusiniiiarviticisobtusofolioy  cautceerrucos/o^fiprepenta^ 

\petaloalbid/)y  ex  cujus  radice  tuber*o^^  siuro  veneiiato  turs^ida^  Avie^ 
^ricanipanem  conjiciunt,  %loaiie,  v,  l,p.  130,  t.  85*  Foliis palmatis 
fpenladaciylibuSf  rudice  CQm^o-foUonga^  carn^sublactca,  Browne, 
^p.  349, 

*  This  plamt^hoots  from  a  lough,  branched,  woody,  root,  whose  blonder  collateral  fibres 
*^WeU  into  those  fleshy  ccmic  masses,  for  which  theplant  is  cultivated  ;  and  rises  by  a 
^•rieiKler,  woody,  knotted,  stalk,  to  the  height  of  four,  five,  or  six,  feet,  or  more.  *  Tkc 
*  leaves  are  alternate,  smooth,  on  long  petioles,  six  or  seven -lobed;  ^  lobes  narrow  at  the 
'<n)ase,  growing  broader  till  within  aq  tnch  and  9- half  at  the  top,  where 'they  diminish 
^o  an  acute  point^,  the  4hree  middle  lobes  are  ahout  six  inches  long,  and  two  broad 
▼  where  broadi^t-;  the  two  next  are  abaut  an  incli  shorter,  and  .the  two  outside  lobes  are 
4^ not  more  than  three  inches  long ;  tiie^niddle  lobes  are  sinuated  on  each  side  near  the 
?  top,  but  the  two  others  are  entire.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  sraallnnihels  at  the  tops 
«*  of  the  stalks, -^some  male  and  others  female ;  petals  firve,  spreading ;  in  the  male  flowers 

>  stamens  ten,  -Ainited  ;  in  the  females  gemi  round,  with  thpee  furrows  in  the  ceoire ; 
^  styles  three,  two  distant,  and^xie  rising  beturew  them  ^horteri  ^mprpwaed  by  a  fi»ag|e 

>  stjgma  \  capsule  «oun4ish« 

'The TO'ot  of  this  plafit^makes  a-very  good  and  wfaole$Mne1$read,  notwithstanding  the 
}  jufte-is  a  deadly  poison^  called  marUpuera^  wbei^iafore  great  cane  is  taken  to  press  .of  t 
:  all  itsrjuice  ;  and  then,  dried  in  the«un,  beat,  and  finely  sifted,  and  baked  upon  a^flat, 
broad,  To«ind;  iron,  oommonly  called  a  baking  ^stone,  tn^y  make  the  cakes  as  broad  as 
«  a  hat,  which,  biittered-while  not,  eat  like  an  oat  cake.    I  have  seen  several  bad  acci- 
dents happen  to  negroes 'newly  come  to  JaiBfuca,  <and  strangers  to  the  root,  who  have 
« eat  of  it  only  touted  with  its  juice,  ^bieh  iiatb  poisaned  them:  The  symptoms  ajge, 
^iirsrt,  a  pain  and  sickness  of  the*8toinach,  a  swelling  of  the  vholeahdon^en,'  then  violeart 
^-vomiting  and  purging,  |^4diii#ss«f  cheiiead,  thenrawcoldn^  and  faking,  dimness  i;)f 
Hsight,  swoonings,  and  aeath,  and.all  in  afewbours.    The  expressed  jirtce  of  the  root 
^is  very  sweet  to  the  palate,  but  soon  putrifies  and  breeds  worms,  called  fopuea^  wliich 
.are  a  violwt  j>Qi3p§y,^tfd  9^ch  Inftaiis  too  well  fenow  the  use  of :  They  dry  these ' 

...  tSf  ......  .*pws 
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worms  or  mags^ots,  and  powder  thorn  ;  which  powtlor,  11^11  liirte  quantity,  \|hey  pn^ 
vndertheiF»thuiiih-nail,  andj  alter  they  drink  to  thosctiiey  intend  to  poison,  they  pu^- 
their  thumb  upon  th<;  bowl,  and  so  cunningly  convey  the  poison  ;  wherefore,  whei^ 
wc  see  a  negro  with  a  lon^^  thumb  nail,  he  is  to  be  mistrusted.  Cassada  bread,  milk, 
and  sweet  oil,  make  an  admirable  poultice  to  ripen  audbv^aU  «vny  swelling, -^^arAtf ?/e, , 
p.  34,  - 

This:  plant,  whjch  fnvnisbes  the  Brasihans  witji  jrreat  part  of  their -sustenance,  is 
much  cultivated  ih  this  island.     It  thrives  best  in  a  free  mix«d  soil,  and. is  propagale(i> 
by  the  bud  or  germ,  in  the  mllowing  manner.     The  ground  is  first  cleared-,'  and  hoect. 
intp  shallow  holes,  of  about  ten  indies  or  a  foot  sciuare,  and  seldom  above  thrc^  or  four 
inches  in  depth,  and  without  muph. regularity.     A  number  of  the  full  grown. plants  be- 
ing providea,  th'ey  are  eut  into  Junks,  of  about  six  or  seven  inches  in' length,  as  far  as  . 
they  are  found  to^  be  tough  antl  woody,  and  weii'farrfished  with  swelling,  full-grown, . 
hardy,  buds.    Of  these  one  or  two  are  liN^l  in  ev>ery  hole,  and  covered  over  witli  mould 
from  the  adjoining  bank.  ^  The  <jround  must  be  kept  clean  -till  th^  pUats  rise  tfi  a  suf- 
ficient height ;  the  plants  moulded   up  ;  and  tliQ  growth  of  weeds  prevented.     Tbey 
come  tQ  perfection  in  about  eight  months  ;  but  the  roots,  will  remain  id  the  groumi  Uk 
a  considerable  tirue  uninjiired,  if  the  wan|i  of  fresh  plants,  pr  bad  weather,  should  make 
it  necessary  to  cut  the  stalks^     When  the  leaves  wither,  and  the  plant  blossoms,  the  - 
roots  are  fit  to  dig.     They  are^hen,  (in  good  land>  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. — . 

^  They  are  taken  out  for  use,  as  occasion  re(juires,  and  then  prepared,  viz.  after  being 
well  washed  and  scraped,  and  th^n  rubbed  into  a  kind  of  pulpy  meal  witlvarj^iron  grater, 
tbey  are  put  into  strong  linen  btt^s,  and  placed  in  convenient  presses. .  The  common 
method  of  pressing  is  as.effectuai  sis  any.     One  or  more  large  flat  stoni^  are.ir placed  to 
a  proper  height  upon  the  groumi,  near  the  root  of  some  pla  tree,  in  the  side  of  which». 
a  nole,  or  notch,  has  been  cut  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  sjtoaes..    Into  tliis  hole  is. 
fixed  the  extremity  of  a  strong  piank,  or  bearn^  whid^.stcetcbes  over  the  stones  by  way 
of  a  lever^  pressing  with  all  it3  weight  iipon^he  cassada  bag,  which  is  laid  upon  the  up- 
permost stone.    Several  heavy  [qslAs  ac«s  fi&ed  at  the  other  end  qf  this  lever,  jor  as  many 
a$  it  will  bear*;  and  in  tiiis  state  the  bag  reitiains  until  the  juice  is  thoroughly  squeezed 
out.     After  this  operation^  the  meal  i&  spread  in  the  sua  for  some  time  ;  then  pounded  ' 
in  a  large  wooden  mortar,,  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve^  and  baked  .on  flat,  circular,, 
iron  plates,  ^  fixed  in^a  stov^    The  particles  of  tlie  loeal  are  united .  by  the  heat,  and, . 
when  thoroughly  baked  in  this  manner,  form  cakes,  which  are  sold  at  the  marketr* 
and  .universally  esteemed  a  wholesome  kind  of  bread.*    Toasted  and  buttered,  they 
are  very  jc^lishi  rig,*  andiisedh^«iost  families.    Theyare.  also  made  into  very  delicious.. 

.  puddings^  Tlie  juice  of  the  root  is^jof  a  poisonous  nature ;  but^  when  boil/^,  it  throws 
up  a  scum,  which,  Jbeing  taken  off,  the  remainder  is  found,  by  .long  experience^  to  be 
an  inoffensive  and  agreeable  drink,  much  resembling  whey  in  tastp  and  quality.  But, 
however  noxious  the  juice  may  be  in  its  crude  state,  uiunixed  ^ith  any  corrective,  it 
is  well  knowi)  that  hogs  eat  the  fresh  .roots  with  great  avidity,  and  suffer  no  inconveni- 
ence :  either^  therefore,  thjeir  stomachs  and  intestines  are  formed  to  assimilate  it  into 
vrholesome  nourishment,  or  tbey  correct  its  bad  qualities  by  the  surrounding  mouid. 
9\ifa)low^d,witJti.it»  or  by  somaxtmtidote  which  insti&cl^  prompts  theia  to  ^9^  after 

it.f 

*«ilife  ^pM»i«r<]^  wKso^he^  first  diie«v«ied .  tb«-W«st Indies,  fovnd  JH lo  ge|»i4  «w^«noBg  the  native  Indiai^, . 
m^o  ^Hed  itcasahbit  and  hj  whom  it  was  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  brMd# ^a*ftCC9^ttt«f '  ks  easy  diK^JUOQ^,^ 
linilti)»tx^^wiU«  wUcliit  w«  cuiUvKtedi  fuid  its  prodigu)u««ict9MQ.^ 
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»  it.*  The  negrofes  boil  a«j3  eat^the  leaves  a^  a  green,  Itis  supposed  that  the  artioa  of 
the  fire  carries  off  its  malign^t  qualities.  Wbat  is  not  a  little  extraordiDarj^,  the  uieal^ 
not  yet  discharged  of  its  juice,  makes  aa  ejccelle^t  salve,  and  seldom  fails  to  heal  the 
worst  sores;  and,  to  improve  its  eSeot,  it  is  sometigi^s  inij^ed  for  this  intention  with 
the  fresh  leaves  of  tobacco  pounded.— Zow^,  p.  111. 


•mr 


Rochon  says  its  poison  only  acts  on  the  nervoqs  system,  -and  produces  noinflaipma* 
tion  on  the  stomach  ;  but  the  sComacb  of  a  man,  or  other  animal,  poisoned  by  it,  ap- 
pears to  be  contracted  one  half.  Browne  says  it  has  been  lately  discovered  by  an  inge- 
nious gentleman,  who  has  practised  many  years  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  that  a 
little  mint  water  and  salt  of  wormwood,  mi Jvcd  and  taken,  will  calm  tlie  most  violent 
symptoms  that  arise  on  taking  it,  if  timely  administered.     The  poison  beinj  of  a  cold 

».kind,  warm  and  active  ipQdicines  are. considered  tjae  best.  The  Jndians  of  Guiana^ive 
a  mixture  of  red  pepper  bruised  in  rum.  The  common  remedy  in  -Brft^il  is,  first,  to 
give  aldose  of  ipecacuanha,  and  then  the  juice  or  powder  of  a  plant  called- w<?A^w;iit/, 

•  of  which  the  compiler  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  generic  name.  'Gra'mger  says 
that  vvai^m  water  poured  on  toasted  cassada,  or  on  oatmeal  made  brown,  will  otten  stop 

>^ vomiting;  but  mint-juioe,  ipij^ed  wi^h  i»ugar|  ^nd-w^m  goats  milk,  will  generally 
succeed  wliQn  it  tails, , 


"••^ 


j2  Var. — SweetCassada.^^FoIus palniatisy  lobis  inttrtts^  racUce oblongafuniculo  valiSo 
,^pei> centrum  ducto^  carnenivea.     Browne,  p.  3^0. 

This  plant  is  very  like  the  foregoing  in  habit  an  (appearance,  and -raised  and  culti-r 

Tated  in  the  same  manner ;  but  tJie  root  is  free  from-.any  of  that  deleterious  quality  that 

is  observed  in  the  juices  of  the  other  sort    >It  is  always  planted  in-seperate  places  tor 

fear  of  amistake,  and  roabted  or  boiled  for  use;  but^he  latter  seems  to  be  the  best 

inetliod  of  dressing  it ;  for,  in  this  state,  the  outward  part  is  commonly  brought  aUnost 

'to  a  jelly,  and  isextremely  deHcate  and  agreeable.— rJir<nt»/»e, -p.  330.     Barham  says  it 

*  ^nay  be  eaten  raw,  or  roasted  like  a  potatoe,  -without  any  manner  of  prejudice  or  iiurt, 

'  being  very  nourishing,  and  makes  ^. very  fine  ^hite  flaur.    ^rou|  the  root  of  the  sweet 

«  cassia  tapioca  is  made,  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  imported  ;  which  is  done  by 

'  grating  them,  washing  and  infusing  them  iu  water,  -and  evaporating  the  liquor  saas  to 

£4;^btain  a  Si^dimeut  like  starch,  which  must  be  well  dried  in  the  sun* 

.^.   GOSSVPIFOLIA,  .  gOT^N  JLEAVED. 

^  ^Jticums  minor  staphifsagricefdio^^fiore  pentapetulo  purptireo.  Sloane, 

V.  l^  p.  129,  t.  84.     Humilior  set  is  ramosis  ornata ;  Joliis  trilobis 
vel  quinqucloiiSf  Uvissime  dtnticulaiis. — Browne,  p.  548. 

Leaves  f>ve*})art^d  ;  lobes  ovate,  entire,  cilia^e;  bristles. glandular,  branched, 
on  tlie  petioles. 

"The  leaves  of  the- ^<>^5yp^/wr,  cotton^leaved  jutropha^  wHd  cassada y  or  belly-ache 

'^iushj  are  quinquepartite,  with  lobes  ovate  and. entire,  and  glandular  branchy  bristles. 

*The  stem,  which  is  covered  with  light  greyish  bark,  grows  to  about  tliree  or  four  feet 

tigh,  soon  dividing  into  several  wide-extended  branches.    These  are  neither  decorated 

with  leaves  nor'flowers  till  near  the  top,  which  is  then  surrounded  by  the  former ;  their 

Y  2  footstalk?^ 


^  Asow, 


wkli  €siM^ioot|  WB|  preferred  bj^  gi?iDf  her  Jome  oflbe  antidote  cocooiu 


%» 


footstalks,,  aa  \TeII*  as  the  yoanglmd*  on  llic.  extremity  of  tlje  liraHcft'eji,  ..ihso  g«arde<l^ 
TvJund  with  stiff  hairy  brlstk's,  vvl»ic-.h  aro  alr.ays  tij>ped  with  glutinous  liquid  drops. --«- 
ivvATi  among  theso  rise  several  small  de(*p  red  penta|}e.taloTi§  flowers,  ihe  pistil  of  eaciv, 
being  thick  set  at  tlie  top  with  yellow  fariniifoous  diwt,  >\jiicb,bl  )vvs  off  whea  ripe : 
these  flowers  are  succeeded  by  hex;ig()nal  hut>ky  blaekisli  berries,  vUich  whqn  ripe  opcA^ 
by  the  heat  of  the  su-n,  cnjivting  a-^^reat  itivayy  sinail  dark-coloured  seeds,  whicii  serve- 
r's food  for  ground  dovt's  i}j\d  poult»T,  which  are  very  foiid  of  theiu.  The  leaves  are^ 
ft'w  ;  hut  seldom  or  never  dvqp  off)  nor  aro  eaJten  by  ver«}in  of  any  kind.  Tiiis  plan^. 
grcuv.-i  very  commonly  about  the  streets  of  Spanisii  Town  and  KingstoiV. 

Dr.  W^right  informs  us  that  a  ri<*coetion  of  the  ieuy'es  is  often  ustd  with  advantage  in  i 
spasmodic  belly-aci»e,  attended  with  vomiting  ;  it  site  easier  on  tlie  stomach  t ha u  J»ny^ 
thing  else,  aijd  seldom  fails  to  bnng  about  a  disciiarge  by  stool.     The  seeds  are  drastic 
purges  and  emetics ;  and  tiiey  yield,  by  decoction,  aji  oil  of  the  same  uses  ani  virtue^  . 
sy>  the  oleum  ricini. 


Tit  the  months  of  March  and  Aprd,.  tliere  is  found,  in  the  inside^  pith  of  the  fool-.* 
stalk,  a  hard  knotty  excrescence,  of  an  oval  shape,  hard  and  yelloviish,  of  divers  sizes, 
ns  fmni  H  li;.zel-nut,to  a  henVegg  :  I  never  could  find  what  use  they  are  of;  only  \y. 
liave  observed  the  boys  will  powder  them  and  give  it  for  snuff,  which  vi^il  burn  and. 
tickle  the  nose,  and  cause  greater  sneezing  than  white  hellebore,     I  ain-«ipt  to  believe 
tiicy  will  purge  violently  ;  for  the  young  tops. of  this  plant,  boiled  and  buttered,  are 
often  given  in  the  dry  l)elly-ache,  as  also  in  clysters,  .purging  violently  when  nothing 
ejse  vvould.go  tliroaghthe.p?i.tient     The  seeds-  are  like  a  small  ricinus ;  and,  if  they 
ar«  not  the  true  granadilla,.  yet  they  purge  ps  strongly;  for  two  or  thre^  seeds,  given 
by  themselves,  or  mu«ed  with  pills,  quicken  the  purging  cjuality.    I  k^^e.w  a  practitioner- 
who  atway^s  made  up  pill  cwjluolms  with  ?^ddition  of  these  seeas,  which  oiade  the  pill 
work  stronger  and  quicker,  and  kept  it  always  moist*    You  make  the  pill  thus  :  X^^ 
wild  cassada-seeds  husked,  three  ounces ;  cambogia,  coliquintida,  and  ^cammony,  of  ^ 
each  one  ounce  ;  make  a  pill  according  to  art^;  the  dose  is  two.  or  three  ^niall  ones,— < 
They  will  purge  very  briskly  2^  watery  humours. — Bayham^  p^  35, 

Six  or^nipre  of  tbe  young  lejaves  oS.the  wild  gassa/da,  boiled  and  eaten  .a$  calaiue,  are 
a-strong  purge  in  the  dry  belly-ache.    Fifteen  or  twejity  of  4i)e  young  leaves  in  deco9* 
%)n,  with  castor  oil,  are  used  for  a  clyster  4 n  the  same  complainU    Dr..A.  Kobinsoa.: 
fik^vises  the  decoction  internally. — Dancer's  Med.  Ass. 

*  Sac  Phvsig  Nutk 


T"**" 


CASSIAi  STICK  TREE,  '  CASSIA. 

* 

Ci.  10,  OR.  1. — D€4:andria  mamgyj^.       Nat,  QK.-^Lomtntacea^^ 
fJglT,  C»AR. — See  Cane -Piece  Sensitive,  p.  15K  • 

FiaTUXA.  PIPE. 

Cassia  nigra  sen  fstulosa  prima^  she  cassia  fistula  Alezanirina.T^ 
Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  42.  Arboreay  foliispaucioribus  ovaiis  at^uepintia^^ 
tis^  sUiqua  maxima  cj/lindracea,    Browne;  p.  222, 

!    LeaBet^r 


?: 
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Lci^flcts  i5ve  prairs,  ovate-siibtomentose  ;  petioles  roun:3,  without  glands. 

Tins  rises  to  the  height  of  fortv  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  large  trunk,  dividing  into  many 
Jfrtinches,  garnished  with  winged  leaves,*  composed  of  five  pair  of  spear-shaped  lohc.C, 
which  are  smooth,  having  man.v  transverse  nerfes  fxonj  the  micUib  to  the  border.    The 
Bowers  are  produced  in  long  s])ikes  atihe  end  of  tlie  branches,  and  have  a  very  agree- 
able smell,  each  standing  upon  a  pretty  long  foot-st^lk  ;  these  are  composed  of  five 
Jrellow  concave  petals,,  which. are  succeeded  by  cylindrical  poils  from  ene  to  two  feet 
ong,  with  a  dark  brown  woody  shell,,  having  a  longitudinal  seam  on  one  side,  divided 
j«to  many  cells  by  transverse,  partitions,  eacli  contain ing^onc  or  two  oval,  sjiiooth,  cmn- 
pressed  seeds,,  lodged  in  4i  blackish  pulj),  which  is  used  in  medicuie.    I5^uch  pods  should  • 
DC  chosen  as  are  weighty,  nevAf,  and  do  not  make  a?  rattling  noise  (from-the  seeds  being 
•  kK)se  within  them)  when  ^aken.   The  pulp  sliould  be  of  a  bright  shining  black  colour, 
and  a  sweet  tas^,  not  harsh,  which  happens  from  the  fruit  beiji<j  gathered  before  it  has  . 
grown  fully  ripe,,  or  80urjsh,  which  it  is  apt  to  tarn,  upon  kee))iug  ;  it  sliould  neither 
be  very  dry,  nor  very  moisty.  nor  at  ail  nvQuidy  v  which,^  from,  us  being  kept  in  damp 
cellars  or  moistened,  in  order  to  increase  its -weigiii,  it  is  very  subject  to  be.     Greatest 
part  of  the  pulp' dissolves  bollidn  water  and  iix  rectified  spirit ;,  and  niay  be  extracted  • 
Jiom  the  cane  by  either?    TSie  .shops  einploy  water,,  boiling  the  bruised  pod  therein,  » 
and  afterwards  evaporating* the  solution  .to.a  due  consistence.    This  puip  is  a  gentle 
laxative  medicine,  and  frequently  given,. in  a  dose  of  some  drachms^  in  costive  habits^ 
Geoffroy  says,,  it  does  excel  leat  service  in  the  painful  tension  of  the  belly,  which  some-  - 
times  follows  the  imprudent  iose  of  antimonials  ;  and  ttiat  it  may  be  advantageously  ac- 
tuated witbthe  more  acrid  purgatives,. or  antiiBoniaL  emetics,  or  employed  to  abate   ' 
their  force.  *  Villrsniorr-.relates^that  its  purgative  virtue  is  remarkably  promoted  by 
manna ;  that.a  mixture  of  four  drachn^  of  cassia  and  two  of  manna  purges  as  much  as  ^ 
twelve  dr^cbms  of  cassia  or  thirty -two  of  manna  alone.     Senertus  observes,  tiiat  tha. 
urine  xs^ptvto  be  turned  of  a  green  colour  by  the  Ude  of  cassia.;  and  'someUmes^  where  - 
a  lacge  quantity  has  beei>  taken,  .blackisk.  . 

This  tree  ^rows.  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,,  but  is-7U)t  indigenooi; 

The^pulp  is  soft,  black,  sweetish, . and  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,,  andlcon— 
Isdns  oblongs  roundish,  flattish  seeds,  that- are  hard,,  shining,. and  of  a  dusky  yellow*  . 
The  pulp  is  only  in  use,..  w4iich  is  taken  from  the  pods,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.     It 
*  is  looked  upon  as  a  mild  inoffensive  purge,  agreeing  with  all  sexes  and  ages.    In  the  ^ 
West  Indies  the  shell  is  observed  to  be  thicker,  and  the  pulp  acrid ;.  in  which  respect- 
it  ^iiffers  from  that  of  the  Bast  Indies  ;  and  perhaps  this  is;  owing  to  a  difference  in  soil 
and  culture.    In  Jamaica  the  finest  fruit  is  produced  from  trees  growjncf  in  rich  deep  * 
iROuld  in  some  bottom  or  vale,,  .warm  and  well  sheltered ;  it  is  ngt  wonmrful  that  the   - 
quality  should  degmerate^  .when  no  paias  are  taken  in  the.  cultivation  of  iU^— Z^tz^,  . 

.<"    ■    ■■ 
The  pnlp  of'  the  pod,  stndned  through  a  coarse  sieve,,  may  be  kept«s  an  electuary ;   , 
tijot  the  pulp  does  not  keep  long,  without  turning  rancid.    Dose  the  bulk  of  a  small  ) 
nutmeg. — VoxKcefs  Med.  Ass.  p.  380. 
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CAT-CLAWS,  DOLICHOS, 

Cl.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphiadecandria.        Nat.  OR. — PapUionacea^ 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  wordj  signifying  loog^  from  the  lenglR 
of  the  pods. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one«leafed  4)erianth,  very  short,  fouv^  toothed,  equal ;  the  su- 
perior tooth  emargi^ate  ;  corolla  papilionaceous,  standard  roundish,  large,  eixiar« 
ginate,  reflex  \  two  calluses,  oblung,  parallel  and  Jongitudinal,  growing  to  the 
standai'd  beneath  towards  tlie  base,  compressing  the  wings,  not  hollowed  on  the 
back.;  wings  orate-obtuse,  length  of  .the  keel ;  keel  lunulatc,  compressed,  be- 
neath converging  closely,  length  of  tbe-wings,  ascending  at  the  tip  :  .Tiie  simple 

.  filament  i$  curved  at  the  base  ;  anthers  simple  ;  the  pistil  luut  a  linear  compressed 

germ  ;  style  ascending  ;  stigma  bearded,  running  oai|iwardiy  &om  the  middle >ta 

^  tlie  tip  of  the  style,  which,  on  -ihe  forepart,  4s  callous  obtuse  ;  the  pericarp  is  an 

.  acuminate  legume,  large, -oblong,*  two-valved,  -two-celled ;  seeds  severat,  elliptic, 
usually  cQmpressed.     The  habit  is  tiiat  oipha$eolu$ ;  the  keel,  which  is  uotspirala 

,  distinguishes  the  ^enus,  of  which  eight  species  are  natives  at  Jamaica,  the  follow- 

/i^gf  and  those  i:eierred  to  under  their  English  names : 

=  1.  FILIFORMIS.  THR£AD-FORM« 

Herbaceous  mipor,  f^liU  lirwambus^  siliqu€^  polffspemii  compressa,'-^ 
Browne,  p«  294. 

Leaflets  linear-obtuse,  inucronate,  smoothi-  pubescent  underneath. 

"This  little  plant  is  frequent  about  Old  Harbour,  it  grows  among  the  bushes,  but  sel- 
t-dom  stretches  above  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  The  pods  are  long  and  compressed; 
;.  and  the  stigma  or  top  of  the  style,  almost  naked.  Tliis  plant  is  used  as  a  purgative  ia-> 
jg;redient  in  diet-drinks,  and  is  said  to  answer  well  in  hydropic  cases. — Browne, 

j2.  ROSEtJS.       «  ROSE-IilK£, 

;Phaseolus  maritrmus  rofundifolius^  Jiorepurpureo^  siliquA  hrevicrU^ 
talOf  semine  Jusco  striato,  Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  179.  Maritimtis  re'* 
pensj  foliis  orbicularis  nitidis^  sUiquis  compressis,  satura  altera  tr4^ 
gona.    Browne,  p.  293. 

Stem  creeping,  ascending;   leaflets  roundish; .«himBg  ;   flojvers  in  racemes | 
^         legumes  thnee^keeled  at  t^  -back. 

Browne  calls  tiiis  plant  the  large  seaside  dotichos  with  round  leaves^  vnA  sayk  the  roM 
s  is  a  strong  purgative.     Sloane  calls  it  sea  hean^  and  describes  it  as  follows  : 

'*  It  has  a  deep  white  root,  with  white  filaments,  running  through  the  loose  sand^ 
.^L    The  stalks  are  many,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  forjnany  yards,  being 
about  the  bigness  of  a  swafi's,quUl>  green*  and  a  Iktle  cornered,  putting  out  loaves  al- 
ternately, three  always  standing  together.    The  t^ves.are  almost  round,  g«een,  and 
A-smooth.    The  fl9we.rs  are  papilionaceous,  and  of  a  pale  purple  .colour.    The  pod  ta 
two  inches  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  straight,  lof  a  clay  colour,  swelled 
out,  or  ^e  pease  appearing  in  it  before  it  be  opened,  having  two  crests,  raised  ledges, 
^   or  eminent  tines,'  one  on  each  valve  near  the  opening  of  it.    The  peas  are  about  sizia 
•4)umber,  eachlyipg  in  a  different  membrane,  of  the  .bigness  of  an  ordinary  bean.-^ 
,Thl^yMO  Qvali  wwu,  ^md  day-colQured  spota^  upon,  them,  having  a  black  eye  or  Ailus^ 
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liy  ^hlfhrifcy  are  fastened  to  th^  pod.     It  grows  on  the  keys  near  Port  Roj'al,  pleBti* 
fully,  andlThe  peas  ar<^  dangerous  to  edity ^^Sloane. 

3.  RFPENS.  CREEPING. 

Maritmmsy  mijwi\  reptvs ;    pedunculis  longwribus^    siliquis  polt/^ 
,$p€)i7iibuSy  gracilibus,  teretibiis.     Browne,  p.  293. 

Steni  creeping  ;  leaves  pubescent,  ovate  -;  flowers  racemed,  in  pairs  ;  legumes 
linear,  columnar. 

This  plant  grows  commonly  by  the  sea-side*.   Browne  calk  it  the  smaller  sea^^ude. 

4:  MINIMUS.  -        SMALL. 

JPhaseolus  mmif?iusy  fceifdus-floribus  ^picatis  t  vfride  htteis^semine  ma-' 
fulato.  Sloane,  v.  J,  p.  182,  t.  115,  f.  I.  Minimasf(»tidus  re* 
pens  J  siliculis  bi^permibiiSt     Browne,  p.  294. 

lie^iunes  in  racemes,  compressed,  with  four,  seeds  in  them;  leaves  rhombs  • 
shaped. 

This  plant  hasjround,  small,  ti9nder,.«tall^s,.twisting  round  any  thing. they  come  near^  . 
IHI  it  be  six  or  seven  feet  high,  (Browne  says  it  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three,)  having 
hereand  there  leaves  and  flowers.  N.  The  leaves  are  always  three  together,  small,  of  a  > 
yellowish  green  colour  on  the  same  peduncle ; .  the  flowers  are  many  spil^e-fasfaioniy    . 
imall,  scarce  openmg,' and  of  a  sreenish  yellow  colour^  succeeded  by  small  pods,.^ 
quarter  of  an  itich  long,  black  and  roughs  containing  one  or  more  small  oblong,  black -» 
ish,  green  speckled  peas.  .  The  whole  plant  has  an  unsavoury  rank  smell,  and  grows 
ID  rocky  places. — Sloane.     Browne  calls  it  the  small  foetid  dolichos.     In  Curafda  it  haa 
the  name  of  tvn^/^xtt^/^  or  war^herb,.  the  leaves,  bruised  with  salt,  being  repujted  U^  - 
cure  warts.  ■>. 

5.  lUTEUS,  TILLOW:  " 

IViiiinj?;  flowers  in  a  sort  of  spike;  legumes  sub-cylindrTc,  smooth ; -leaires  - 
roundish,  rhombed,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.«-*-'iSa;.  jPr.  p.  105. 

Besides  the  al>ove  indigenous  species,  three  exotic  ones  have  been  introduced,  the 
hilaby  of  which  arbours  aremade  iathe  JEifist ;  the  sinensis^  or  Chinese  dolichos ;  an<2^ 
HasiXatiang,  iprhich  is  said  to  be' cultivated  for  foodin  the  East  Indies. 

See  Co  WITCH — ^Horse  B£AK--^Ho&»£-Eye-B£ait. 


CaTE8BJEA-*'&^  TRtTMPET  FlOWBA^ 


J 


CAT-MINT.^  NEPETA;  -  - 

Ql:-\^  o^  li-^Didynamia  gymnospermkt^        Vat.  OK.-^FertieiUiU/e;'  - 

i%K.  CHAR.— ^Calyx  one-leafed,  five-toothed ;  cdrolla  oae-petalled,  ringent,  lower"  ' 
lip  with  an  intermediate  segment,  crenate,  throat  reflex  at  the  edge ;  stamina  awU 
fifi^df  l^eneafh  the  iipper  lip  approximatiiig;  aothen^  incumbent^  the  gi^til  has   - 


*  • 
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a  four-cleft  germ,  filiform  style,  and  bifid  stigma;  there  is  fio  |>eri4iirp ;  cal^ 
siraigiit,  coiitaiiring  tlie  seeds  in  its  bosom,  which  are  foufi  ttub-ovate. 

CXTARIA. 

Flowers  in  spikes ;  whorls  sub-pedicelled  4  leaves  petioled,  cordate,   tootfa« 
serrate. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  thrives  very  well  in  Jamarca.    The  'stalk  is 
branched,  the  leaves  arc  hoary,  particularly,  below.    The  flowers  are  flesh-coloured, 
growinp^  verticillate  in  spikes  at  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  the  middle  segnient  of  <he 
lower  lip  is  i^potted  with  red.    'The  plant  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a-stroog  smell,  not  un- 
like pennyroyal.    An  infusion  of.it  is  reckoned  a  good  cephalic  and  emmenagogue,  be- 
ing found  very  efficacious  in  chlon)tic  cases.     Tv/o. ounces  of  the- expressed  juice  may 
begivcn  for  a  dose.     It  is  called  cat-mint,  because  cats  are-very  fond  of  it,  especially 
when  it  is  withered ;  for  then  they  will  roll  lljemselves  on  it,  and  tear  it  to  pieces, 
chewing  it  in  their  mouths  with  great  pleasure.     Mr.  Ray  mentions  his  having  t.'ans- 
^planted  some  of  the  plants  from  th^  fields  into.his  garden,  -which  were  soon  destroyed 
by  the  cats ;  but  the  plants  which  came  up  from  the  seeds  in  his  garden  escaped  ;  this 
verifies  an  old  proverb,  ^*  If  you  set  it,  tlie  cats  will  eat  it ;  if  you  sow.it,  the  cats  will 
not  know  it."     Mr.  Withering  is  of  opinion,  that  where  .there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
'  plants  growing  together,  the  cats  will.aot  meddle  .with  them  ;  but  Mr.  Miller  observes 
;  that  he  has  frequently  transplanted  one  of  these  plants  from  ane>ther  part  of  the  gardem 
,  Within  two  feet  of  which  some  came  up  from  seeds  :.  in  which  case  we  .latter  have  re*» 
maiued  unhurt,  .when  the  forjner  have  been  torn  to.picces  aqd  destroyed  :  he  acknov- 
■Jedgcs,  however,  -that  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  .herb  growing  together^ 
5  they  will  not  touch  it     This,  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  not  easily  accounted  for.; 
Mr.  Ray,  however,  has  assigned  a  reason,  .wliich  seems  just  in  a  certain  degree,  tltst 
^Ihe  cat  is  fond  of  the  plant  in  a  languid  or  witliering^tate,  or  when  the  peculiar  scent 
of  it  is  excited  bv  having  been  handled  or  bruised ;  but  still  this  docs  not  account  for 
K  the  cats  avoiding  it, when  in  goq^dei.'able  quaniitios,  .and  oi^ly  nuiking  a  prey  of  it.wh^n 
in  detached  parcels. 

This  plant  is  very  hardy,  arid  easily  propagated  by-^^eds.  '  If  sown  upon  a  poor  dry 
-.soil  it  does  not  grow  too  rank,  but  continues  longer,  and  has  a  handsomer  appoaWlM 
.ithoa  in  rich  grouncl^  ^rfaereit  grows  too  luxuriantly,  and  loses  its  sceat. 
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'CAT-TAIL,  OR  HEED  MACE.  .    TTPHA. 

Cl.  21,  OR.  3. — MonoeciatrmndTia.       ""fJ at.  OK.'^^Calamarup. 

This  generic  name  is-^leriyed  from  a  Qraek  vfotd  fiar  n  iii^sb»  > where  these-  plante 
generally  grow. 

•   <jen.  tniAli.— The  male  flowers  are  numerous,  in  an  ament,  -^tefrimiiating  <he  cuinx; 

the  calyx  is  a  common  ameot,  cylindrical,  very  close,  composed  of  tiKce-leaved 

cetaceous  proper .pariantfas ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  stamens  are  three  Ulatnents, 

'   .oeypilitfry,  the  length  rof  the  'Oalyi; ;  aiHkers  obleng,  pendulous.     The  /em^ihs 

£Qwex»  fkfe^  Aumerousj  ia  ,an  ameut  surrounding  the.  s^mie  culm^  digested  very 

<jQOipac%^ 


M^m^  Vl^VifVSi'  JA  MAI  GENS  If,  ';}<^9 

compactTy,  <h«y  have  neither  calrx  nnr  corolki;  the  pistil  hag  an  orate  germ,* 
placed  ou  a  bristle,  an  awl-shaped  style,  and  a  capillary  permanent  stignaa ;  tliere 
)s  no  ]>ericarp  ;  th^  fruits  numerous,  forming  a  cyiiniiei* ;  seeds  single,  ovate,  re-« 
Ujining  the  style,  placed  on  a, bristle  ;  down  capilkry,  from  tW  base  to  the  niiUdie 
fastened  to  the  seedrbearing  bristle,  length  ol  the  pisti). 

LATIFOUA.  BROAD-I.EAVED. 

Ti/pha  palustris  viajor.    Sioane,  v.  1,  p.  122.'  SimpleTy  folm  lovgi^* 
angustis  comprtssis^  spica  duplici  terminal.     Browne,  p.  123(5. 

Leaves  somewhat  sword-shaped ;  mate  and  female  spikes  approximating. 

The  root  is  creeping,  the  youirg  shoots  white,  terminating  in-a  sharp  point.     Stalt  -- 
fVbtn  three  to  six  feet  high,  simple,  upright^  leafy^  round  and  smooth^  without  knots,  - 
l^fy  at  the  base.     Leaves  alternate, upright,  twisted,  at  bottom  sword-shaped  and 
Hesby,  attopfi)it,  about  an  inch  in  breatith,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  inclosing" . 
the  stalk  in  a  very  long  sheath,  y  gheaths  two,  deciduous,  one  at  the  bottom  of  th^malo 
spikes,  the  other  at  the  middle  j- frequently  a  third  smaller  between  tlie  middle  and  the 
fop  of  the  spike.     This  plant  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  grows  in  alt-^ 
#bmate$,  in  ponds,  ditches,  ancb  the  sides  of  brooks.-^  Haller  says  that  the  roots  are   ' 
ei^n  in  sallads,  and  cattle  eat  the  leaves.  ■  Sioane  says  its  down  is  used  for  beds,  and  - 
;^ppUed  to  kibed  heels  cures  them**  Schrever  asserts  tnat  the  leaves  are  suspected  to  be   • 
])oisonous.     Browne  mentions  the  leaves  as  xxkiking  ^qpd  raHts^  and  being  used  for  ' 
lihatch.    It grow)$. naturally  in  Jamaica* 

-  This  is  commonlj^  foutid  in-  all  the  Iagoon9^    The  leavetare  hmg  and  ensiformed:-—- 
Tbcy  make  excellent  mats.  ^The  seeds  have  a  stupifying  qujility  ;  and,  when  pounded  ' 
^nd  tnixed  with  butter,  or  other  proper  substance,  destroy  mice.    An  unguent  is  pre* 
.pared  of  tliem,  with  .hoga.lard,  £ox^  boras  or  scalds^    The  seeds  are  esculent^  roasted^  - 
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CEDAR."  CEDRELA. 

Cl'.  5,  on:  U'-J^^fandriavtcmegynia.  -     Nat.  OK.^^-Miscellanedf. 

dtli.'CHAft. — Calyx  is  a  small  one-petaled  periantliium,  bell-shaped,  five-toothe<f|i 
withering  ;  corolla  monopetalous,  double  the  length  of  tlie  calyx,  divided  into  five 
oblong  sections  ;  the  stamina  are  Ave -filaments,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  seated 
en  the  receptacle,,  with  subrotutid  anthers  ;  the  pistil>  has  a  subrotund  germen,  a 
fire-cornered  proper  receptacle ;  style  cylindric,  length  of  the  corolla;  stigma 
beaded,  depressed;  the  pericarp  is  a  superior  capsule,  five-ceHed,  five-valved, 
woody,  the  valves  deciduous  |  seeds  many,  6esby-)  oblong,  compressed,  imbrieate 
downwards,  terminated  by  a  membraaaceotis  wing ;  -receptacle  woody,  five-angle6^. 

ODOltATil.  tMELUNa, 

..JTruna  forte  uffinis  arbor  maxima^  mater ie  ruBra^  taxa^  ciiprattf.-'^r^ - 
Sioane,  ▼•  2,  p.  12S,  L  220,  f.  2.    Ihliis  majoribus  pinnatis^  fto*  - 


u^^ 
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l?f  B0HTU9    JAMMCENSIf,  .«£IAndu| 

Flowers  panicled, 

Thfs  tree  rise?  with  a  straight  stem  to  the  height  of  seventy  Qf  eiffhty  feet,.:  and  fre* 
quently  found  from  three  to  five  feet  i\\  diameter.    .While  ypung  4ne  bark  is  ^oioodi 
and  of  an  ash  colour,  but  as  it  advances  the  bark  becoAies  icough  and  of  a  darker  cploiJur» 
having  longitudinal  fissures,     Towards  the  top  it  shoots  out  many  si(}e  branches,  gar- 
nished with  alternate  winged  leaves,  composed  of  from  eight  to  fitteen  pair^  of  opposite 
leaflets,  so  that  they  are  trom  eighteen  inches  .to  two  feet  s^nd  a^h^f  in  (ength ;  the 
leaflets  are  broad  at  their  base^  ending  in  a  narrow  point,,  and  froo)  three  t(>  five  inch^s^ 
long.     The  peduncle  is  round,  svyellin^  into  a  knot,  and  somewhat  clavated  at  the 
base*;  pedicels  round,  opposite.     The  flowers  on  a  very  branching  raceme,- panicled i 
corollas  whitish,  flesh  colour.   The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  continued  froni  a  woody  peduncle^ 
and  wf^ody  itself,  brown,  with  irregular  pale  ^pbts,  appearing  as  it  W4^re  leprous,  within 
of  a  reddish  bay  colour,  the  valves  opening  irom  the  top,  4>ut  permanent  at  the  base, 
and  not  falling.  .The  top  seeds  are  elliptic,  the  middle  ones  oblong-^vate,  »4iie  lower 
ones  ovaie-ianceolate,  allferruginoiis,  qinnamon  cq)our,  witb.a  nucleua  at  top,  and 
terminating  below  in  a  meoibraqaceous  wing.  ^This  tree  is.very^sQOunon.in  many  pacts 
.  of  Janiaica.     When  the  branches  or  leaves  are  broken  off  thi3  tree,  or  th^  body  chop^ 
ped,  it  has  a  strong  and  disagreeable  smelF,  which  spreads  lo  a.considerabie.distanGfi^ 
-but  when  the  woodis.dry  it  emits  an  agreeable  fragrance,  j  It  i»  very  full  of  a  dark  re- 
sinous substance,  light,  porous,  of  a. brownish  ^red-cobur,  ^nd  easilx  jirorked ;  it.U 
<«snuch  est^eraed-ott-tbis^ftccoun^,  s^  w)eli  a&  the  beaut^'^its^grain,  ioi  wainseotting, 
and  other  cabinet  ware.   It  is  also  ejjcellent  for  making  ches^i,.or  xhe  inside^of  drawers, 
as  no  vermin  will  invade  it,  on  account  ef  its  strong  scent.     It  makes  also  excellent 
-planks  and  shingles,  which  4ire  very «ducable,.  having^  been  knawn  to  last  full  thirty 
^  years,  when  exposed  $o  the  weather,  as  shingles^*  andlhe  durabiUty  of  the  wood  is  no 
*less  a  recoiupiendation  than  its  lightne»L«for  thi%  purpose.  ^  It  is.  not  fit  to  be  made 
^nto  casks,  as  alUpirituaus  li(),uors  dissolve  ^^gceat  quan^tyjof  its  resin,  from  which  thejf 
acquire  a  strong  bitter  taste.  /The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  often  so  lac^e  as  to  be  holr 
lowed  out  into  canoes  and periaguas,  for  which  pui^se  it  is  extremely  well  adapte.dj 
,as,  from  the  softness  of  the  wood,  i%.4s%iiollowed  out  with  gre?it  facility,  and,  being 
light,  it  carries  great  weight  on  the  water.    Canoes  have  been  made  of  it  forty  feet  long 
^and  six  broad.     It  is.a  curiousr  circumstance^  but  well  known,  that  if  a  pigeon  house  be 
^floored  with  this  wood,  th^  pigepns  will  pot  hatch  ;  and,  it .  is  sa\,d, .  tha(  when  parrots 
/eed  on  hs  fruit  they  taste  of  garlic  j  it  also  gives  victuals  Uid  on  it  a  bitter  taste,    A 
•  clear  transparent  gum,  like  gum  arabic,  exudes  from  this-tree  in  considerable  quaiiti^ 
ties,  on  its  being  wounded,  which  dissolves  in.  water,  and  has  been  found  very/fit  for 
shoemakers  use.     This  tree  is  easily  propagated  from  seeds,  and  is  of  quick  growth.-^i* 
Jt  occasionally  sheds  all  its  leaves,  but,  it  would  seai&i  .at  no  regular  pem^Si.  aft  SQ(Bd 
fii  tbe  trees  ai*e  in  f uU  foliage  while  others  igre  bare. 

f  Cedar,  'BKKMvi>AS^^S€e  BERMUfitAt»  4 

^^BlBArrrSee  COTTON  TbSB.  j 


,  <:elaniwn?;  or  parrot,  weed.  BOCCONiA. 
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CELAKpjKl 


HOIITUS    JAMAICENS^S, 


in 


This  is  nam^cl  }a  boPQur  pf^PaQlo  Bpccone,  AL  p«  a  Sicilian  author  of  several  bata-s 
|ucal  works. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  two-leaved  perianth,  ovate,  obtu»e,  concavCj^  caducous  ;  there 
is  no  corolla ;  the  stamens  are  twelve  filaments,  with  linear  lar^e  anthers  ;  the  stj^le 
has  a  roundish  germ,  contracted  bothwa}s,  large,  pedicel  led  :  style  bifid;  stig- 
mas simple,  reflex  ;  the  pericarp  sub- ovate,  attenuated  at  each  end,  compressed, 
one-celled,  two-valved ;  ^ed  ane,.globular,  the^wise  involved  in  the  pulp,  fixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  capsule.  There  is  qnly  one  species,  whieh  is  a  native  of  Jamaica : 

FRUTESCENS.  SHRUBBY. 

ChelidoneumvMJusarhoreumfoliisj  qu€rcin{s.-^^02iT\ey  v.  1,  p.  195,- 
t.  125.  Hamosa^  Joliis  7najoribu^  ^intuitis^  raumi&'terminalibus^ 
Browne,  p.  244*- 

This  shnib  is  very  common  iir  Jatiiaica>  and  rises  to  theheight  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
-frith  a  straight  trunk  as  large  as  aman^s  arm,  covered  with  a  white  smooth  bark,  and 
branched  towards  the  top.  The  trunk  is  hollow,  filled  witfa>a  pith  like  the  elder^ 
abounding  in  thick  yelk>w  acrid  juice^  as  are  all  parts  of  the  plant,  like  argemone  and 
€0landm€.  At  the  top  it  divides  intO'sever]pl  branches,  oa  which  ther  leaves  are  placed 
alternately,  they  are  eight  or  nine  incherlong,  and ^iveor  six  broad,  and  €leepl3;^ sinu«- 
ated  or  gashed,  sometimesalmost  to  the  midrib,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  They 
are  sub-serrate,  with  roundish>petioIes.  .Racemes^ terminating,  panicled^  a  fbot  or 
more  long,  diffused,*  nodding  ; 'peduncles  one- flowered;  bractes,  under  the  flowers^ 
small,  lanceolate.  It  is  common  i«  all  the  shady  gullies  that  lie  among  the  hills  and 
mountains  in  the  inland  parts.  The  following  ha&been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  a 
fiin^  on  the  eye,*  or  fungus :  Take  the  root  of  tliis- plant,  peel  oft  the  bark,  then  scrape 
and  strain  it  through  a  fine  nig^  when  it  mav'be  put  into  a  phial  for  use.  Drop  three 
or  four  drops  in  the  eye,  twice  a-day,  and  it  will  take  off  any  film,  occasioned  by  the 
small  pox  or  otherwise,  fungus,  proud  flesh,  &c.  Its  root  is  also  acure  foPMilceirs,  by 
«craping;^Q(f  the  bark,.and  bruising  and  spreading  a  catapljaismon  rag  or  lint :  this  must 
|>e  laid  on.  the  sore,,  after  clearing  it  of  proud  flesh,,  and  it  will  make  a  perfect  cure  in  a 
very  short  time,  i  The  juice  stains^a  deep  yellow,  and  is  very  buter  and  biting  to  the. 


I  have  often  met  Witb  this  plant,^nd  wondered  how  thev  came  to  call  it  celandine,  it 
differing  so  much  from  the  English  sort ;.  for  this  generally  grows  six  or  seven  feet  high  - 
with  a  very  thick  stalk,  coverea  with  a  \diite  smooth  bark,  branching  with  a  great  many 
large  leaves,  and  deeiAy  divided  at  the  ends,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour  on  th&upper 
side,  and  wbitish-unaerneath  ;  on  the  top  comes  out  a  branch  of  a  foowlong,  full  oC 
bunches  of  fk)wers,  each  standing  on  a  short  foot-stalk,  and  hathin  it  many  stamina  or 
threads  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  seed-* vessels  of  an  ovalshape,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
.  a-  small  brown  oblong  seed :  All  pavt^  of  this  yield,  iiv  breaking,  a  yellow  ]u^e,  like 
4common  celandine,  from  which  it  hath  its  name,  as  I  suppose.     Hernande2;' calls  it 
^iauhchilliy  sive  C4i//t  speciesy  from  its  sharpness  like  Inaian  pepper,  and  8aith.it  waa     ^ 
pUnted  by  the  Indian  kings  in  tlieir  gardens.     It  i&  much  stronger  than  English  celan*  ' 
cliQe,  being  very  hot  and  urying.    THe  juice  cures  tetters  and  ring- worms,  and  takes^  '=- 
^&  warts  and  films  of  the  eyes  ^  but  l4should  not  cara  for  using  it  to  the  eyej^  being  sa^^"* 

CfiLEft  Y— ^^^  Pa&SUVW- 
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17^  fiORTUS    iTAMAlCENSItS.  .^atlUssg 

No  English  Name.  CELOSIA. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandria  monogyma.'      Nat.  or, — Miscellanea. 

Gkn.  char. — Calyx  a  three-leaved  perianth  ;  corolla  fiye-petalled ;  stamina  con- 
joined to  the  base  by  a  plaited  nectary  j  capsule  gaping  houzoutalJy.  Ooe  sp^cifld 
i^  ^  Q$itive  of  Jaqiaica. 

.  ^maranfusfnittcosus  erec4us^  spka  viridi^iaxa.^  strigosa*  ■•'Bloanpi 
V.  1,  p.  H2,  t.  91,  f.  I,     ioliis  QblongiSf  Jloribus  racemosi  spicatis^ 
fere  sessilihus,    Browne,  p.  179, 

^hls  p]antls eommon  in  the  lowlands  about  Spanish  Town  and'^Kipgston,  >Stem  suf-i 

fruticose,  prostrate,  round,  bub-divided,  striated ;    branches  diverging  ;    leaves  acu* 

minute,  petiolcd,f  entire,  smooth-|t  spikes  nicemed,  axillary,  and  terminating,  shorty 

flowers  distinct,  whitish.     The  calyx  .cpRsists  of  five  ovate,  acute,  leaflets,  whiti^ 

r  ^nthin  ;  th«re  is  no  corolla,  but  a  cup-shaped,  feve-cornered  nectary,  surrounding  tb« 

,jgerm ;  to  tlie  edge  of  this  the  filaments  are  affixed.    The  anthers  are  versatile  and  pur^* 

pie;  germ  ovate;  style  subulate,  simple,  fed;  stigma  trifid';  capsule  covered  byjthe 

: permauent  calyXf  4vith  nunjerous  shining  seeds. r—*$V. 

This  shrub  has  greenish,  woody,  and  small  stalks,  rising  to'ubout  twQ.afid»  half  foet 
;  bigh.  The  leaves  are  many,  sm^olh,  pf  a  dark  green  colour,  placed  along  the  branches 
jvithout  order,  on  half  inch  long  footstalks.  ^They  are  an  inch  long  and  three-quarters 
Lroad,  where  broadest,  3  little  from  the  round  base,,  whence  they  decrease  to  the  point* 
The  flowersi»tand  in  spikes  atjthe  top^  of  the  branches,  about  three -inches  long,  am 
not  open, .  but  made  up  of:  .five  ieaves,  pf  a- j^ellqwish  green  colour,  in  the  middle  of 
ivhich  is  a  large  blackish  stylus,  which  comes  in  sometime  to  be  a  seed  yessel  or  husk, 
^containing  several  seeds,  each,.of  whicli  is  scarce  discernible  to  the  eye,  shining^  an4 
of  a  brown  colour,  roundish,  and  hollow  on  one  side  like  a  dish,  if  viewed  by.tbe  JoW 
4firo6Copet    It  grows  by  the  ba{iki|  of  .the  Rio  Cohre^'-r-HloMtut. 


ftm 


-CERASEE.  -JtfOMORDICA. 

'Cl.'JI.'^R.  9.-r^Monoecia iyngetusia,       .J^J■AT.  oa. — Cucurbitaee^, 

'This  name  is  derived  from  tlieUatin.word  mi^rif^,.  to  Ji^ite,  from  the  seeds.  hav{Bg1b^ 
appearance  of  being  bitten, 

••(jEN.  char. — ^Male  calyx  a,  one<;leafed»  five-*cleft,  perianl^b ;  in  the  concave  part  be« 

neath  the  corolla  is  a  koHpw  nectareous  gland ;  corolla  five-parted,  festened  to  the 

.calyx,  ^spreading,  Jarge,  veined,  wrinklied  ;  the  stamens  are jthree  filaments,  (five 

have  been  .observed,)  awl-shaped,  And  short;  anthers,  on  two  filaments,  bifi^l^ 

.^  ^reJ  at  the^des,  ion  the  thir4  simple  and  one*eared  only,  consisting  of  a  com* 

pressed  body  and  a  fariniferous  line,  once  reflex.    The  female  cal3aiE  and  corolla 

'  as  in  the  male  ;  the  female  cup  permanent,  and  crowninpr  the  fruit ;  the  filfflnent& 

.three,  short,  without  anthers ;  <the  pistil  has  an  inferior  utcge  germ  ;  style  singi^^ 

.  round,  trifid,  columnar ;  stigoias  three,  gibbous,  oblong;,  pointing  outwaixis ;  thd 

pericarp  is  a  dry  pomei  opening  elasticallj,  4hree  or  tour^celied^  cells  membra* 

^  naceou% 


j 


naeeouSj  soft,  distant;  theirmt  twelve  furrowed.;  seeds  ^emtsij  eompressed.— -^^ 
Three  species  of  this  plant,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  have  been  loi)g  introduced 
Into  this  island, 

1.  BALSAMIKA.  BALSAMIC 

Cucunits  pum'ceus,    Sloane,  v.  l,  p.  12^.    'Glabra^  filih'*prqfund^ 
lobatisj  fructu  rofundo  sirtis  verucosa  notaio,     Browne,  p.  353. 

Pomes  angular,  tubercled;  leaves  smooth,  spreading,  palmate. 

This  is  called  smoothtleaved  cerasee^  or  nmle  balsain.apple.     It  is  very  common  ia 

*^4Fanmica,  and  has  a  trailing  stalk  tke  those  of.tbe  cucumber  or  melon,  extending  several 

rfeet  in  lengtii,  and  sending  out  many  side  branches,  which  bave  tendrils,    .Leaves 

•smooth,  deeply  cut  into  several  segments,  and  spreading  I^ke  a  hand.     The  fruit  is 

jpval,  ending  ii>  acute  points,  having  several  deep  {i,n^ies,  witli  sharp  tubercles,  placed 

-  pn  their  edges,     Jt  changes  to  a  red  or  purrlish  colour  when  ripe,  opening  with  an 

-elasticity,  and  tfirQwing  out  its  seeds.     It  is  famous  in  Syria  for  curing  wounds.     The 

natives  cut  open  the  unripe  fruit,  aqd  infuse  it  in  sweet  oil,  which' they  expose  to  th« 

-'  6un  for  some  days,  until  it  becooies  red ;  and  then  preserve  it  for  use.     Dropped  or^ 

4:;otton,  and  applied  to  a  fresh  wound,  the  oil  they  reckon  the  4}e$t  vulnerary,  next  to 

the  balsam  of  JVI^cca,  b^viug  fot^nd  by  experience  that  it  often  cures  large  wounds  iri 

■:  three  days. 

The  balsaoD  tbat  eimd^  on  ci^tti{)|;  jtbe  full  ^owo  unripe  fruit,  19  alsQ  used  for  fresh 
^  ivounds. 
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Cerasee  is  the  name  that  negroes  and  some  pthers.giveta  a  plant  growing  |n  ^rea^ 

•  plenty  in  Jamaica-  ^-Its  fruit  is  much  like  a  cucumber,  and  as  big;  therefore  Sir  H. 
Sloane  calls  themcwwww  puniceus^  I  suppose  from  its  deep  red  colour, 4)ut  the  leaver 

.  are  much  smaller,  jagged,  and  divided ;.  tlie  fruit  generally  of  the  size  of  a  lemon,  of 

.  a  yellovrish  red  withoutii'slde,  %vitji  blunt  tubercles  ;  the  inside  is  of  a  most  glorious  red 

<olour^  luwring  several  large  red  seeds,  in  bigness  .^nd  shape  of  tfuuarind  stones  cr 

..-seeds.     I  have  obse»ved,  if  you  put  the  point  of  rfie  sipallest  pin  or  needle  into  any 

part  of  tho-fi'uit,  it  vill  all.gy.(^pen  in  ^quarters,  or  aiany  parts,  turning,  as  it  were,  the 

jnsideoutward,  with  a  sort  of  .^ust  or  explosion,  or  as  if  it  were  sensibly  Vouched.— 

'  Some  make  fine  arbours  with  tnis  plant,  it  always  climbing  to  any  thii>g  it  is  near, 

>  growing  so  thick  you  can  b&rdly  see  through  it,    Some  suck  the  seeds,  havinga  sweet 

?  red  pulp. about  them  ;  but  the  fruit  is  very  hollow,  like  pops,  and  purges  excellently 

1  well, .  <The  ^negroes  cure  the  belly-ache,  by  ji^ixing  with  it  Guinea  pepper.     Bom 

<»  leaves  and  fruit,  ^e  a  great  vulnerary :  A  decoction  or  infusion  af  the  roots  in  watei^ 

•  wne,  or  broth,  wonderfully  evacuates  watery  humours,  wd  prevails  against  the  yellow 
jaundice,\obstruction«#f  the  liver,  spleen,  bowels,  and  mesentery.    The  root,  pow* 

'.dered  and  given  with  prean*  of  tartar  (from  a  scruple  to  forty  grains),  doth  the  same ; 
.  a  syrup  of  me  fruit  doth  th^  like.  The  distilled  water  from  the  leaves  and  fruit,  m|xed 
-with  sal  nitric  n^akes  9,  beautiful  wash,  and  is  good  against  the  St.  Anthony^s  fire,  or 
.*:|tny  redness  of  the  ftxe  ;  inwardly  given,  with  loaf  sugar,  it  cools  and  abates  the  beat 
W  fevers*    The  oil  from  the  fruit  cures  burns,  and  takes  away  6cars.-^£arAa9Sj  p,  38. 

2,  CHARANTIA, 

Suhhirsuta ;  fiructu  obtongo^  tuieroiUu  ednico  •amptism  inaqualihug 
*0ksit0.    3fowaey  p.  3^3. 
-  .  i^Fomef 
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Pqine^  angulsT',  tnbercled;  leaves  villose^  .longitud1ri|]Iv  palnii^te,  - 

This  is, called  the  hairy  cerasecn  Sterp  round,  slender,  l^ranched,  climbing  by  laterat^ 
/^ndrils.  Flowers  sometimes  hermaphrodite.  Corolla  yellow,  usually  five-parted,  but- 
aometimes  six-parted.  Stamens  three,  coanected.  Ffuit  oblong,  bltHitly-angiilarjj, 
•tubercled,  drawn  to^a  poJBt  :at./eaoh  end,  white,  jellow,  or-green,\on  the  outside ;  -. 
within, very  red  and  fleshy,  onercelled,.  bursting  elastically.  Browfie  observes,  tha^; 
toth  these  plants  are  frequently  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  anu  thrive  very  luxuri^uitly  ii^  > 
XDOst  of  the  gardens  about  Kingston  ;  he  also  say^r  the  leaves  boited,  and  the  d^coctioi^ 
of  the  plant,  are  equally  used  to  promote  tlie  lochiae  5  the  firet  by  waiy  of  greeo,  the 
Other  as  aq  apozem ;  and  ar^  botb  reckoned  servieoabieoa  these  occasions* . 

9.   LUFFA.  . 

Pomes  oblong,  grpcrves  like  a  chs^in  ;  leaves-gasbed.  * 

This  is  called  Egyptian  momordka.  The  stem  is  angular,  Tery  mBch  bftmehed^  . 
climbing  by  bifid  spiraLtendriis.  Leaves  having  five  or  seven  sharp  angles,  the  middle  - 
one  double  the  length  of  the  others,  unequally  serrate,  veined,  ^vrinkled,  on  loftg  al-? 
ternate  petioles.  Male  corollas  six-parted,  several  -together ;  females  solitary^  nve«9  . 
parted,  reflex. .  Pome  a  foot  long,  two  inches  thickj  roundish,  usually-drawn  to  a  - 
|)oint  at  eacb  end,  hairy,  three-celled,  with  a  vthite  flacdd,  esculent  pu^,  >of  an  int  . 
mpid  flavour.  Seeds  oblong,^  compressed,  smooth.  This  has  been  called  the  strainer  - 
vine^  because  the  reticulated  part  of  the  fruit  is  )»ometim^  sej^arated  from  the  pulpy^i  ^ 
liQd  made  punch  strainers  oi^, 
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JVb  English  Name.  GERBERA.' 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Fentamdria  fnonogj/nia.        Nax.  OR.-— dn/orte* 

This  name  is  derived  from  cerkereusj  on  ^ux^ount;  of  the  poisonous  qualides  of  thch. 
IfUants. 

<5en.  CHAR.T—Calyx  a  five-leaved  peria'nth  ;  corolla  one-petalled,  fannel-form,  ^on-^  - 
torted ;  border  five-parted ;  stamens  subulate  ;  filaments  with  erect  anthers  ;  the 
pistil  has  a  roundish  germ,  filiform  styte,  headed,  stigma  ;  the  pericarp  a  larger  : 

^  -drupip^  seed  a  two-celled  ui^t. ..  One  species  is  a^eative  of  Jamaica^ . 

THEVETIA. 

Ariorescens  faliisi'Unceohtis^  Jlorilnis  fttuee  awplUihtab^amfanu^  . 
latis.    Browne,  p.  18  k, 

Leasees  linear,  very  long,  crowded. 

Trhi3  is  an  elegant  shrub,  wUcb  Browne  callalhe  narrffw-leafed  plumeriajih^k  growi   - 
commonly  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  always,  full  of  slender  flexile  "branches ;  ti^^ 
jtowers  are  yellow,. and  moderately  open  below  the  margin;  he  .observed  it  gttx^.  ^ 
riivir  Port  Maria- and  Morant  Bay*    Tj^e^  stem  isjround,  unarmed,  abounding  in  a-pq^*  > 
90nou4  milky  juice,  dividing  at  top  into  many  weak  j/ranches,  which  are  generally  sim* 
|>)e,  loose,  round,  smooth,  covered  with  scars  from  the  leaves  that  have  dropped  ;  and  - 
covered  with  a  green  smooth  bsrk,  which,  as  they  grow  older,  b^omes  rough  andi^ 
l^Wg^  to  a  grey  or  a«h*c(dQur,    lieavesi^  reix.jihort|[etialesy  scattered  at^  UiQ  €n4«^ 
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'  f  f  the^brancblets,  aernnin^te,  very  entire,  spreading,  ,Qf  a  firm  consistence,  smooth  on 
J)oth  sicles^  of.  a  shining  green,  but  paler  underneath  ;  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
iialf  .an  inch  broad  in  the  qaiddle,  fyll  of  a  oulky  juice,  which  f}ows  out  when  they  are 
broken.  Flawers  large,  nodding,  yellow,  smelling  very  sweet;  corolla  contorted.-— 
JNectary  converging  into  a  stajr,  in  the  thrpat  of  the  tube ;  dilame^ts  short,  below  the 
3tar ;  anthers  ovate -.^ute.;  germ  five-streaked,  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  nectareous 
^j^avel ;  stigma  five-cori>ered,  bifid  i»t  the  tip  ;  fruit  a  green  oblate,  spheroidal,  drupen 
"^atwiog  W  pbsfcurely  four*>cornere4  aut,  with  a  single  kernel  in  it. 

•Cerevs — ^y^^  Indian  Fig. 
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CHANGEABLE  ROSE.  HIBISCUS. 

■Cl.  16,  OR.  6. — Monadelphia  polyandria,        'VAr.ORr^^Colummfer^.  . 

^EN.  C.UAR.*^Calyx  a  double  perianth  ^  outer  many  leaved}  permanent,  leaflets  lu* 

jiear;  more  rarely  one- leafed,  ipai)y  cleft:  inner  calyx  one-leafed,  cup-shaped^ 

half  five-cleft,  ^permanent;  or  five-tqothed,  deciduous:  corolla  five-petalted,  ^-* 

tals  roundish,  oblong,  narrow  at  the  base,  spreading,  fastened  at  t^ottoni  to  thjB 

tube  of  tUe  stamens  ^  the  stamens  are  many  filaments,  united  at  bottom  into  ^ 

tube ;  at  top  divided  ^nd  loose  ;  anthers  kkiney-form  ;  the  pistil  has  a .  roundish 

germ,  a  filiform  style,  longer  than  the  stamens,  five-cleft  at  top  ;  stigmas  headed f 

'  the  pericarp  is «[  five-celled  capsule,  five-vaiyed ;  pfUrtitioos  contrary,  doubled  i 

'  jeed^  solitary:  qr  ^v^r^^l,  ^vate, .  kidney ^form, 

M.   MVTABILIS.  CHAN0EAB;.B, 

fFrUticosuSy    brachiatus  ;  foUif  .  cQrdato   lobatis^i  fl^c  variabili.-^^. 
.  Browne,  p.  2SJ, 

^  Letnres  cordate*iive«angled,  obscurely  serrate  ;-8tepi.  arboreous. 

""^TJiis  plant  has  a  large  and  divaricated  root,  and  frequently  grows  to  the  stature  of  » 
r  ;ifimall  tree,  rising  to  vthe  height  of  twelve  cnr  fourteen  feet,     It  has  a  soft  spungy  stem, 

'  ■  which  by  age  becomes  ligneous  and  pithy,  sendii^g  out  branches  towards  the  top,  which 
:  are  hairy,  garnished^witb  heart-shaped  leaves,  whitish  underneath,  cutintafivaacut^ 
- .  angles  in  their  borders,  and  slightly  sawed  on*  their  jedges,  of  a  Lucid  green  on  the  upper 
::  ^4^06  and  pale  b^lQ\^ :  the  rp^tioles.  are  rough,  thick^  yire^  or  four  inches  in  lengtn.^^ 
'  >  The  pedunc;les^re\bicker  to:ward9tbe.tpp,  sometimes  tinged  with  red,  sustaining  large 
*.  |iandseme  flowers.  "The  single  are  composed  of  five  petals,  which  spread  open,  and 
;. '  are  at  first  white,  turn  to  light  flesh  colour  after  they  bear  the  action  or  the  sun  for  some 
<^.  hours,  aod  contract  aad  close  for  the  hight,  to  be  ready  for  the  like  changes  the  ensu- 

lingday^  they  become  nearly  pu?ple  betore  they  fade,  -It  has  a  doublevVariety,  and  it 
.%iua  native  t>f  the  East  Indies.  It  i9  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,,  with  much  sue-* 
'  recess,  on  account.of  the  great  beau(y  of  i$s  dowers,     ^royvne  ^aUs  it  th^  Chimsc  rose, 

ft^whiph  is  the  fpUawing  species  : 

..  2.  ROSA  SINENSIS,  CHINA  ROSE, 

Leaves  ovate,  acuntioate,  serrate  :  s|:em  arboreous* 
<fGaA  gTQiws  io  Iiuti^^tQ  tke  size ^f  ah  Qjrdiaary  tree,   Tbe  root  I3  large  and  s] 
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The  stem  i«  rouncl,  woody,  erect;  tlije  leaves  some^vhat  resemble  tJif^se  of  thovine|.. 
cor  dated  at  the  bj^se  and  serrated,  fivc-nt^n'ed ;  they  stand  on  long  reddish  pediceb, 
anrl  are  of.  a  pale  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  hoary  belovy,.    The  stipules  are  it^. 

Jjair^,  opposite, .at  the  base  of  the  petioles,  linear,  acate,  deciduous.  .  Fii)vyers  axiU 
ary,  solitHrj",  peduncled,  large,  pt  a  d^<?p  scarlet  eolqur,    The;.peduneles  are  tM'i<5§- 
as  long  as  tlie  petioles,  round,  and  straight,  ^tlxicker  towardp.th^  top,  witja  a  joint  toir 
wards  the  mHUle.     Tui^  plant. is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,^  and,  being  common  fit 
China,  has  for  that  reason  obtained  die  name  it  bfears..    The  reeds  were  first  brought  hf 
the  French  tp  Martinico,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Martii'ii(;o  rose.'   Ther^ 
afe  double  and.  single  flowering  kinda  ;  thy  seeds  of  the  first  frcciuently. produce  planter. 
that  have  only  single  flowers  ;  Init  the  latter..?eldoin  vary  ta  the  double  kind.    The  sin-- 
gle  flowered  plant  is^  however,  sdd<^rp  to  be  met  with. ,  They  throw  out  a  great  u)uU^ 
titude  of  flowejcs  in  perpetual  succes^iion.  „,  Tliere  is  said,  to  be  a  variety  with  whit^-  , 
flowers.     Tliis. beautiful  plant  is  ciade  into  garlands  and  festoons  in  Cldna  on  all  pcca» 
ribns  of  festivity,  and  even  in  their  sepulchral  rites.     They  are  also  put  to  a  use  whicJ^.* 
seems  little  coHsistent  with  their  elegance  and  beauty,  that  of  blacking  shoes,  whence 
their  names  oi  rosw  calceolaria  and  shop'-Jlo'wer^^    TMe  jvomen  also  employ  them.to  CO*- 
)Qur  their  hair  and  eye*brows  black. 


CHASTE  TREE. 


TITEX* 


€t.  1*,  OE,  2. — Didj/namiaangwipfrmia.'.      "N^at.  on. — Pei'smat^» 

This  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  victum^  from  the. great  flexibility  of  the  twigi^  ^ 
H^hich  makes  them  &t  to  bind  or  tie  any  thing. 

C^N.  CHAR. — CalyK, a  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  perianth;  corolla  one-leafed,  rin«- 
gent,  border  BiXreleft ;  stamens  capillary  filaments,  longer  than  the  ixihe\  an«^ 
thers  versatile  ;  the  pistil  luis  a  roundisli  germ,  filiform  style,  tlie  length  of  the  ^ 
tube ;  stigmas  two,  aw4-shaped,  spreading ;    the  pericarp  is  a  berry,  or  drupe^ 
globuhur,  ai?d  four*ceUed ;  seeds  solitary,  pvate*    Oae  species  is  a  native  of  Ja«- 
Qmica. 

VMBROfiA.'..        SHADY. 

jirbar^uSf  foliis  ovafiSf  crenaiisj  guinatc  dtgikiti^ ;  pctiolis  <omfnu^ 
nibu^  oppositisy  racemis  lojcis  alaribus.     Browne,  j^.  26T, 

Leaves quiaate,  quite  entire^  smpothon  bothsides;  jracemes  compound,  az« 
ill^ry, 

Browne  caUs  this  the  larger,  chaste  tree  with  jagged  leaves^  and  says  it  is  fireqneiit  is  4 

Sv  Mary* s,  .growings  generally  to  a  very  considerable  Aze...  It  is  easily  distinguished  . 

'by  its  crenated  leaves,  bunchy  flowers,  large  berries,  and  the  variegated  under  lip  of  .; 

i^  blossoftis,  the  main  division  of  which  is  ^e  figure  of  a  hearts   The  style  is  bifida  and  . 

e^ch  part  pretty  short; 

The  agnus  castas^,  sxi  East  Indian  jspecie$  of  this  genus,  has  alsa  been  introduced*.  . 
79u&  is  the^  chaste  tree  so  famous  amoBg  the  ancients,  as  an.  imaginary  specific  for  thd^- 
l£«9eri|itioa4>£.f^t2tjr}  wdj«iU$tingui9hedbjrl]iefilag|QcewiHfol^^ 
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CHAW  STICK.  GOUANIA. 

Cl.  23^  OR.  1. — Polygamia  tnenoecia.        Nat.  or. — Rharmiu 

*   'This  is  so  named  in  honour  of  Antoioe  Gouan,  M.  D.  author  of  some  celebrated  bo- 
^tanical  works. 

^Gfn.  char. — Hermaphrodite  flowers. — Calyx  a  one-Ietfed,  -supeiior,  funnel-form, 
five-cleft,  perianth;  tube  permanent,  segments  ovate,  acute,  spreading,  decidu* 
ous  ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  stamens  are  five  filaments,  subulate,  length  of  the 
calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  segonents ;  anthers  roundish,  incumbent,  veiled^ 
veil  like  acowl,  elastic ;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  germ,  subulate  style,  half  three* 
-cleft,  and  obtuse  stiraias  ;  the  pericarp  is  a  dry  fruit,  three-sided,  divisible  into 
lliree  seeds ;  seeds  three  parts  of  the  fruit,  roundish,  inclined  to  three-sided,  two- 
wineed.  Males  on  the  same  plant, — Calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens,  as  in  the  her*- 
•naporodite ;  stigmacr  obscure  or  none.     There  is  only  one  species. 

DOMINGENSIS.  DOMINOO. 

Radix  fruticosa  lutea^  glycjfrrhizas  similis^  cortice  fusco  dentihus 
mundificandis  inserviens.  •  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  185,  t.  232,  f.  2,  5. — 
Sarinentosus  foliis  ovaiis  venosis^  capsuiis  trigonis  racemosis.^^ 
Browne,  p.  172. 

■ 

^Thts  planf  is  very'Common  'in  Jamaica,  has  a  shrubby  stem,  which -climbs  like  hops 

%y  axiUarv  tendrils.    The  leaves  are  ovate,  er  oblong-ovate,  acuminate  or  blunt,  with 

a  point,  unequally  serrate- toothed,  or  slightly  crenate  only,  smooth,  deep  green,  al^ 

female,  petioled,  two  inches  long ;  racemes  furnished  with  one  or  two  lemets  ;  the 

^maie  flowers  have  no  pistil  whatsoever,  but  there  are  three  or  four  flowers  of  an  hun« 

r^lred'^hat  have  a  style  without  any  germ.    The  bark  and  wood  of  this  plant  is  of  a  plea* 

sant  bitter  taste,  and,  beine  of  a  fibrous  texture,  is  cut  into  short  pieces,  and  very  ge-« 

'Herally  coiTverted  into  toothbrushes,  which  it  is  well  adapted  for,  as  it  really  whitens 

>Bnd  preserves  the  teeth  better  than  any  tooth  powder.    The  stalk  is  seldom  thicker  than 

Ihe  littl^finger,  having  a  brownish  bark,  and  yellowish  wood,  and  is  very  tough  and 

'flexible.   Tlie  juice  raises  a  considerable  ferment  in  the  saliva,  and  a  piece  of  ttie  stalk, 

*put  into  any  liquor  9x\d  agitated,  occasions  fermentation  in' tlie  liauor,  as  does  that  of 

Hhe  common  green  withe.    *It  is  generally  put  in  those  cool-driiiKs  oftten  used  in  Ja- 

rmaica,  to  which  it  j-ields  an  agreeable  flavour.     A  .decootion  of  the  roots,  Jike  that  of 

many  other  bitters,"is  useful  in  dropsical  cases ;  .and  the  whole  plant  is  reckoned  a  good 

antiseptic. 

Dr.  Wright  «ays  that  this  withe,  chewed  with  thejuice  and  swallowed,  is  an  agree* 

able  stomachic,  and  useful  for  promoting  an  appetite,  or  removing  pains  in  the  eto- 

*inach  from  relaxation.     Wiiat,  however,  is  often  called  pain  in  the  stomach,  is  an  af- 

'ifection  of  the  liver,  which  should  carefully  be  distinguislied,  as  in  this  case  all  tonics 

^r  bitters  do  mischief.    I^  the  liver  be  diseased,  we  have  a  sovereign  remedy  in  calomel. 

One  orain^for  six  nights  running,  is  ijenerally  siifiicient,  then  stopping  for  a  few  ni<»^kts, 

^»nd  bejs^inning  as  I)ef(ire  for  a  seconct  oT  third  time,*  is  generally  sufficnent  to  remove 

^Ihe  complaint. — Wright. 

Attoo. — ^T  nev^r  could  find  any  other  name  for  this  plant,  and  that  1  bad  from  a 
4iegro.  I  take  it  to  be  the.s&me  plant  th«it  Sir  H.  Sloane  calls,  in  bis  catalogue  of  Ja- 
•  A  a  maica 
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XStCKVTE^S^ 


■  maica  plants,  radix  fruticosa  s^li/cin-htzoe  similis  corticefiisco^  SCc,  and  indeed  the  root 
to  the  sight  much  resembles  English- liquorice,  but  of  a  bitterish  taste.  It  hath  leaves^ 
like  the  dogwood  tree,  but  is  a  small  shrub.  Hardly  able  tj  support  itself,  and  generallir 
joins  to  anotiier  plant,  althoiigh*  it  doth  not  climb  about  it ;  it  hat^  a  short  pod,  which 
when  ripe  is  very  black  and  full  of  sweet  pulp,  like  cassia  fistula. 

The  negroes  cleanse  their  teeth  witli  this  root ;  aftd  they  also  grind  it  with  water  Kkje 
a  paste,  and  plaster  their  bodies  all  over  with  it  in  most  fo\€rish  beats,  head>aches,  and 
cholics  ;  and  have  such  an  opinion  of  it,  tliat  if  they  find  not  a  present  relief  by  ix^  they 
give  themselves  over.  Av certain  gentleman  recommended  it  to  me  as  an  excellent  re- 
medy in  the<lry  belly-ache  ;  and  I  happening  to  have  a  servant  seized  wiih  it,  to  that 
degree  as  threw  him  into  convulsion  fits,  I  th.ought  fit  to  make  use  of  it,  by  decocting 

•  tlie  root,  and  giving  him  about  half  a  pint  at  a  time,  warm,  three  or  fpur  times  a  day  ; 
which. first  eased  him  of  all  his  pains,  afterwards  wrought  gently  downwards,  and,  iiii 
three  or  four  days,,  he  said  he  thought  himself  as  well  as  evet*  he  wa^  in  bis  life,  and-so* 
'continued.— i?fl/'AflJW,  p.  9» 

Che — See  OLDENLANDFAi. 


CHERIMOYA..  ANNONA. 

Cl.  13,  OR.  7. — Polyandria^oh/gynioi         Nat-  or. — Coadunattei 
Gen.  char. — See  Alligator  Apple,  p.  \U 

TRIPRTALA..         THREE-PETAL  ED. 

Leaves  ovate,  acute,  pubescent  beneath ;  flowers  three-petaled  ;  petals 'iance*^ 
olate^  coriaceous,  tomentose: 

This  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  East.     It  grows  to  a 

.>ery  large  branch v  tree.     Leaves  bright  green,  and  longer  than  any  other  species  of 

this  genus.    The  fruit  is  oblong,  scaly  on  the  outside,.ana  of  a  dark  purple  colour  when 

ripe  ;  the  flesh  is  soft  and  sweet,  having  many  browii  seeds  intermixed  with  it,  which 

are  very  smooth  and  shining.     It  is  esteemed  a  delicate  fruit. 

Set  Alligator  Apple — Custarp  Apple — Sour  and^  Sweet  So^s—and  NuTMEOit 

American*.  ^ 

Cherry,  Biro — ^5!?^  West  India  Laurkl. 
Cherry,  Cowha^e — See  Barbadoes  CherrY.. 


CHICItWEED.  HOLOSTEUM. 

»  _  » 

Cl.  3,  OR.  3.- — Triandria  trigynta.        Nat.  or.  Carryophylleu 

^EN.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  five-leaved  perianth,  leaflets  ovate,  permanent ;  corolla  fiV^- 
petaled,  petal;  two-parted,  blunt,  equal  ;  stamens  are  three  filaments,  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  with  roundish  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  trilobous  germ^ 
styles  three,  filiform^  stigmas  bluntisb ;   the  pericarp  is  a  one-celled  capsule, 

«  sub*cylindric. 


MICKWSEI^ 


HORTUS    JAMAICENSIS. 


n? 


-•ub-cylindric,  gaping  at  the  tip ;  seeds  very  many  and  roundish.    Two  species. 
«are  .natives  of  Jamaica. 


1.  CORDATUM. 


HEART-LEAVED. 


/  Ahine  americana  nummularis  fcliis.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  203.     Foltis 

Qrbkulatis  oppOsitis^  race  mis  laxis  terminalibus  remotis.     Browne, 
p.  139. 

Leaves  sub-cordate« 

Stem  decumbent,  creeping,  somewhat  rigid  at  bottom  ;  leaves  opposite,  orbiculate- 
Gordate,  sub-sessile^  stipules,  four  on  each  side,  membranaceous;  peduncles  lateral, 
elongated,  ascending,  seven-riowered,  one  in  the  middle,  and  three  on  each  side, 
from  a  peduncle  tardier  branched  ;  pedicels,  when  mature,  viscid,  dropping  with  the 
fruit.;  calycme  leaflets  oblong,  acute,  concave;  petals  white,  upriglitj  lanceolate, 
ehorter  than  the  calyx  ;  styles  divaricating. 

This  plant  is  common  in  Jamaica.  Browne  calls  this  ihe  larger  American  chickwecdf 
.and  says  tliat  it  grows  in  tufts,  and  seldom  rises  above  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground  ;  that  the  smaller  birds  feed  much  upon  the  seeds,  but  that  it  is  seldom  put  to 
any  other  use,  except  tliat  large  wads  of  the  fresh  plant,  heated  over  a  gentle  fire,  are 
sometimes  applied  to  hard  and  painful  swellings,  in  order  to  relax  tlie  parts  and  dispose 
'the  obstructious  to  a  resolution.     It  is  also  recommended  as  an  emollient  fomentajLion. 

2.  DIANDRUM.  TWO-STAMENED. 

Dtandinim  petalis  integris^  Joliis  minor ibus  ohovatis ;  petiolis  ct  cau-' 
libus  marginutis. 

Stems  procumbent,  very  rigid  ;  leaves  roundish  ;  flowers  two-stamened. 

Browne  calls  this  the  smaller  chickwtedy  and  says  it  is  not  common  in  Jamaica^  the 
fwo  filaments  are  placed  in  the  same  line  with  the  petals  of  the  flower,  which  are  five  in 
rtmmber,  as  well  as  the  divisions  of  the  cup.     The  plant  is  verysmaU,  and  seldom  iise% 
aabove  six  or  seven  inches  from-the  ground. 


«. 


^CHICKWEED,  AFRICAN,  MOLLUGO. 

Ol.  3,  OR*  3. — Triandria  trigynia.        KaT.  OR. — Caryophyllei. 

^XjEN.  cnAR.---Xlalyx  a  five-leaved  perianth,  l^iflets  oblong,  from  upright  spreadilig« 
coloured  witnia,  permanent;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  stamens. are  tlu*ee  filaments^ 
bridtle-shaped,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  approximating  to  the  pistil ;  anthers  sim^ 
pie;  the  pistil  has  a  superior  germ,  ovate,  three-grooved;  styles  three,  very 
short,  stigmas  blunt;  tne  pericarp  is  an  ovate  capsule,  tliree-celled,  threes 
halved;  seeds  numerous,  kidney-form.     Two  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.  VERTICILLATA.  »VERTIC1LLATED. 

Minima  re'pen^yfoliis  linearibus  verticillatisyflorihus  fuinariis  pedufu 
culatis  corifertis.    Browne,  p.  139. 

leaves  in  whorls,  wedge-fprm,  acute;  stem  subdivided,  documbent;  pedunclai 
oue-flowered 

•  Aa2  This 
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This  ii  a  trailing  plonti  ^spreading  out  eight  or  nine  inches  every  waj»  aitdT  haring^ 
six  or  seven  small  leaves  at  each  joint,.,  spreading  out  in  form  of  a  biai\  Flowers  sioall,^ 
like  those  of  chick  weed,  one  on  each  footstalk,  succeeded  by  oval  capsules,  tilled  with . 
small. seeds,  about  twelve  in  each  cell.  Bcowue  says  this  plant  is  preuy  coiinnon  in  the 
dry  savannas  in  Liguanea ; .  its  leav,es  and  branches  are  very  small ;  tJiat^he  stalk  selUoia » 
runs  above  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  root ;  tliat  the  Howers  are*  generally  tour  or  five^ 
together^  and  grow  on  single  tufts  on  the  siiles  of  tiie  whorls. 

2.  BBLLlDiFOUA.  W^HITE-FLOWEHED. 

AlsiTii  affiniSj /oliis  bellidis  minoris^  caide  nudo^    Sloane^  v.  J,  pr- 
203,  t.  129,  f.  2. 

White-flowered,  .with  naked  stalks. . 

This  species  of  mollugo  is  not  mentioned  by  hinneus,.  who,  it  is  remarkable,  never  . 
ijuotes  Sioane,  and  has  been  overlooked  in  the  latest  botanical  works.  ^.  Sioane  takes  n 
Particular  notice  of  it,.  ,and  has  given  a  correct  figure.  It  is  a  rare  plant.  Tije  leaves  . 
of  the  cup  perform  the  office  of  petals,  they  are  white  above  and  expanded,  but  as  the 
fruit  increases  they  become  green  and  connivent,  closely  embracing  the  capsules^.^ 
whose  valves,  being  very  thin  .and  tender,  they  help -to  strengthen..  This  little  plant, 
flourishes  in  September,  the  root  is  perennial^  the  leaves  are  sweet  in  taste  as  liquorice,  . 
butwith  some  allay  of  bitterness.  Sloane  describes  it  as  follows  :  It  hath  a  crooked, 
white  root  with  many  hairs.  The  leaves  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  spread  round.^ 
the  root,.. being  about  an  inch  long,  from  a  narrow.beginning  increasing,  by  degrees  to  ; 
ai  round  end,  not  unlike  the  leaves  of  the  lesser  daisy.  From  the  middle  of  the  leaves  .- 
vises  a  stalk  or  two,  four  or  five  inches  lon^,.  without  leaves,  being  branched  towards  . 
the  top,  the  branches  divided  into  small  twigs^  each  whereof  sustains  a  small  head,  in* 
doaed  by  four  whitish  capsular  leaves,  having  within  them  a-round  whitish  seed  vessel,  . 
full  of  roundish  black  seeds,  very  so^L  It  grew  in  sandy  places  of  the  town  savauna:4 
lowarda  Two  Mile  Wood, 


f  CHINA  root:  SMILAX. 

Cl.  22,,  OR.  e.-^DioeciaAexandfia. .      NaT.  or. — Sarmenfacetf^ 

Gen.  CHAR.-^Male  calyx  a  six-leaved  perianth,  spreading,^  bell-shaped ;  leaflets  ob^ 
lotig,  approximating  at  the  base,  bent  back,  and  spreading  at  the  tip  ;  there  is  no  ^ 
*  corolla  except  the  calyx  ;  the  stamens  are  six  simple  fitamdnts,  with  ohlong  an-  • 
thers.  The  female  calyx  as  in  the  male,  deciduous ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  pistil. . 
bas  an  ovate  ^erm,  three  very  small  styles,  stigmas  oblong,  bent  back^ubescent;  . 
the  pericarp  is  a  globular  threereelied  berry  ^.  seeds  two,  globular.  Two  species  . 
sue  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.  CHINA. 

Simla X  asperoy  fructu  nigroj  radice  'nodosa^  magnaf.  levi,  /atHnaceOpz. 
t,  China  dkta.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  231,  t.  143,  f.  1,     Sarmento  tertfi^,, 

9K^  •  infeme  actdeato ;  foliis  subrotundo  cordatisy   trinerviis^   feiiolts^ 

daaiicuia  una  vcl  atera  re/ertis,    Browne^  p.  359* 

Stem- 


J 
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Stem  pclcltfyi  roundish ;  leaves  unarmed,  ovate-cordatei  three  or  fire-neiTed/ 

This  pfctnt  U  tVo<]uent  in  the  more  cool  inland  parts  of  Jamaica.    It  grows  wild,  rising* 
ftom  a  tiiick  poroiw  root,  and  climbs  by  a  pretty  slender  rigid  stem,,  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  trees  in  the  woods ;  this  is  aiiorned  with  a  few  prickJes  towards  tlie  bottom,  di- 
Tides  into  many  branches  at  the  top,,  and  tlirows  out  its  winding  tendrils  from  the  foot* 
stalks  of  the  leaves.    The  root  is  commonly  used  in  Jamaica^  and  observed  to  answer 
as  well  as  that  from  the  East  Indies.     It  is  of  a  sheathing  nature,  and  a  very  nt  ingre- 
dient in  all  diluting  apozems. .  The  plant  may  be  easily  propagated  so  as  to  supply  the  • 
European  markets,  if  the  medicine  was  in  any-general  repute  ;  but,  at  present,  what , 
crows  wild  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  and  serves  frequently  t<>^ 
^ed  the  hogs,  which  are  said  to  live  chiefly  upon  it^  when  there  is- a  scarcity,  of  wild  ^ 
fruit. — B  rownci 

This  root  grows  in  great  plenty  in  America.     It  hath  aroot  as  big  as  one's  arm,  is  ' 
looked  and  jointed,  with  knobs  at  every  joint  like  some  canes.     The  sterns  are  very 
tough,  and  when  young  of  a  green  colour,  very  full  of  prickles  like  a  rose  bush  or 
brier,  but^when  older  has  little  or  no  prickles,  and  will  grow  to  b&bi<jger  than  a  man's 
thumb,  and  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.     The  leaves  are  like  the  smilitx  asperoy  . 
or  sarsapariila;.  they  are  cordated,  smooth,  .of  a  very  dark  ^reen,  with  nerves  like  . 
^ose  of  the  English  plantane-leaf.     At  the  end  and  between  tn^  twigs  come  out  the 
flowers,  several  together,  ^but  from  one  centre,  standing  on  an  half-mch  pistil,  of  an  ' 
umbel  fashion:;  each>hath  six  petals,  with  very  small  green  apices,  standmg  round  a 
green  short  stylus^  .after,  follow  so  many  blacKish  berries,  round,  and  of  the  bigness 
of  those  of  ivy,  having  an  unsavoury  purple  pulp,  with  a  purple  stone  as  big  as  that  of 
the  haw..    Sometimes  a  gum  is  to  be  found,  which  the  Indians  call  tzitil\  which  they 
chew  to  stjrengthen  or  fasten  their  teeth.     I  have  seen  a  sort  much  whiter,  without  and 
mtbin,  .thaQ'the  commoa  sort-    The  use  and  virtues  of  this  root  are  so  well  known  for 
and  in  venereal  eases,  .as  Lnaednat  give  any  fiinher  descri^>tioi>  of  it ;  only  ji\^t  men-^ 
tion  what  use  Dr.  Tmpham  made  of  itin  such  cases,  who  practised  many  years,  in  Ja- 
maica ;  but  he  first  gave  the  following  electuary  :  . 

Take  pulp  of  tamarinds  and  cassia  fistula,  .x)f  each  half  a  potmd  ;  Juice  of  semper 
vive,  three  pounds ;  small  red  pepper  or-  capsjicum,  dz:ied„  one-  scruple  j  Winter*s 
cinnamon,  one  scruple  and  an  half ;  of  melasses,  .clarified,  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  a 
pound  and  an  half.     Put  all  these  into  an  .earthen  pot,  which  place  in  the  sun,  stirring 
the  mixture  with  a  wooden  spatula,  two  or  three  times  a  day;  let  it  stand  till  it  thickens 
to  a  due  consistence  of  a  soft  electuary ,  which  keep  foruse  as  a  general  purge.     The  r 
dose,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  an  half;  in  clysters,  two  ounces.     Let  the 
patient  take  half  an  ounce  of  this,  or  two  good  hroad  knife -points  full,  in  the  morning  , 
festing,  and  as  much  at  ni^ht  going  to  bed,  two  hours  after  having  eaten  some  spare 
8^pper ;  continue  every  other  or  third  day  till  the  gonorrhoa  ceases.    The  dose  may ; 
be  lessened  according  as  it  works  ;  and  those  days  they  do  not  purge  at  nighty  let  them  ^ 
tAe  a  drachm  of  china-root  in  powder^  drinking  the  following  decoction  or  infusion  of 
china-root,,  warm,  to  sweat  with  j  the  drink  ought  to  be  made  new^very^day,  without 
being  fermented  with  sugar  or  age.    The  water  is.  only  to  be  boiled  as  that  for  tea;  - 
Aen  so  much  china-root,  sliced,  added  thereto  as  may  make  it  of  a  claretcolour ;  there 
cAn  be  no  excels  in  the  root,  neither  need  there^ to  be  added,  save  for  palate  sake,  a^ 
little  sugar,,  for  it  is  bettier  without ;  let  hmi  drink  thereof  dverv  night  in  bed  plenti- 
fiUly^  about  two-qaarU|.  the  better  to  i»^eien^  tLfer^irjaklbSy;  which  ch  - 
•                                                                                                              foUy^ 
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fully  doth  in  these  cases  as  well  as  in  others,  such  as  gouts,  tertiins,  hectics,  con^ 
gumptions,  Kc.  ami  then,  to  complete  the  cure  and  strengthen  the  spermatic  vesselsi 
let  them  take  hog-gum  in  pills  for  some  time.  . 

I  am  very  well  assured,  that  this  West  India  china-root  is  in  every  respect  as  efiica* 
Clous  and  as  valuable  as  that  from  the  East  Indies  ;  but  the  groai  diificulty  is  how  to 
preserve  it  from  the  worms ;  for,  in  a  month  or  two,  it  will  be  bored,  and  ail  the  farina. 
gr  mealy  part  scooped  out,  by  a  lar^e  white  maggot  with  a  red  head,  that  breeds  in  it. 
I  have  tried  several  ways  to  pre^eiit  it ;  the  only  way  was,  to  trim  it  well  of  all  its  soft! 
knobs,  a.nd  then  to  bury  it  in  white>lime  ;  or  in  the  following  manner  :  Make  a  brijue 
with  salt  and  water,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg  ;  then  put  in  a  fourth  part  of  cham- 
ber-lye, and  a  reasonable  quantity  of  quick- lime,  which  mix,  and  boil  together  about 
half  an  hour;  then  take  it  off,  and  put  china- root  into  the  liquor  ;  let  it.  remain  there 
until  it  be  thoroughly  scalded  or  parboiled  ;  then  take  it  out,  and  dry  it  in  tlie  hot  sun, 
and  then  no  worms  will  take  it ;  and  if  a  little  of  the  red  colour  comes  out  of  the  root4t 
is  never  the  worse  foi  sale  (so  that  you  can  but  keep  the  worm  from  it),  for  the  palest 
china- root  is  now  become  the  most  valuable. — Bar  ham  ^  p.  40,   1^8. 

The  root  has  a  reddish  brown  skin,  and  is  more  mealy  Jthan.fibrous.    It  should  be. 
chosen  full,  heavy,  and  compact,  and  free  from  rottenness.     A  strong  decoction  of  it 
is  an  admirable  astringent  bath  for  sores,  when  the  inflammation  is  removed.     If  it  is, 
found  to  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  sore>  a  handful iif.  oil  nut  leaves  may  be  added 
to  the  decoction. 

2.  LAUniPOLIA.         •  -BAY-LEAVE!). 

Aspera^  foliis  trinerviis  oblong  isj  petiolis  hiclavitUlatis.    l^ovne. 
Stem  prickly,  round  ;  leaves  una]:me^,  oyate-lanceolate,  three-nerved- " 

* 

Browne  calls  this  the  prickly  smilax^  with  slander  rooisj.  and  says  it  is  pretty  like,  the ' 
^regoing,  but  the  roots  are  small,  and  divided  into  a  nu^ober  of  slender  braacbcaL 

'See  Sarsapamlla. 

-Chinbse  Rose — See  Changeable  Ross. 
Chives — See  ££chalot. 

CHO-CHO.  'SECmUM. 

f 

Cl.  21,  OR.  9. — MonqeoitL  syngenesia.        Nat.  or. — Euphottbim. 

^    This  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  to  fatten,  as  Che  fruit 
is  used  to  fatten  hogs. 

Gen.  Char. — ^The  calyx  of  the  o^ale  flower  i«  one-leafed,  half  five-cleft,  (frequendj 
six  or  seven  clefts),  spreading,  segments  of  the  border  lanceolate,  flat,  acumi- 
nate :  the  corolla  is  one-petaled,  tube  (be  size  and  figure  of  the  calyx,  and  fas*- 
tened  to  it;  border  five-cleft,  (often  six  or  seven  clefts),  segments  triangular, 
flat,  acute,  mure  than  double  the  l^ng^i  of  the  calyx,  spreading;  the  nectary  tea 
hollows,  two  at  the  foot  of  each  segment  of  the  corolla  ;  the  stamens  are  five  fila- 
apeuts,  ooimect^  iato  90  uprigfit  cylindei:,  five-deft  at  top^  spreading  verjr  jmuqh  1 

anther 
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anther  on  the  top  of  each  filament  a  line  creeping  twidfe  downwards  and  once  up- 
wards, fariniferous.  Females  on  the  same  plant :  calyx  as  in  the  male,  placed 
On  the  germ  hy  a  pedicel,  deciduous;  corolla  as  in  the  nrnle^  but  the  hollows  or 
pits  bigger ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  tomeiuose,  five-grooved,  inferior ; 
Btyle  cylindrical,  erect,   one-half  the  length  of  tlfe  calyx;    stigma  v^ry  large, 

S peltate- reflexed,  with  the  margin  five  cleft ;  tlie  pericarp  very  large,  ovate-tur- 
inate,  five-grooved,  fleshy,  uaequally  gibbous  at  the  top,  muricated  with  harm- 
fess  prickles,  oiie-celled  above.;  seed  one^  suborato,  plitiio  conipressed^  fleshy 
bilamellate,  blunt  at  each  end.     There  is^only  one  species. 

.EDULE.  £ATABLE. 

Foliis cordate angxdatisy racemismiriiribus adplas.  Browne^ p. 355- 

This  genus  is  e\'\ievi\\y  moTK^ecia  jyenfandria.    It  has  the  habit  of  the  cucumber  and 
.melon  tribe,  and  climbs  like  them  by  tendrils ;  leaves  cordate-anguhir,  rugged  on  the 
vpper  surface,  with  the  angles  toothed  and  acute,  alternate  on  a  smooth  petiole-^ 
flowers  small  and  scentless,,  pule  yellowish  ;  the  males  are  many  flowered  p^auncies  ; 
the  females  one  or  two  oRly  on  a  peduncle  from  the  same  axil;  the  fruit^^reien  and 
fthining  on  the  outside ;  whitish  and  fleshy  within^,  diifering  in  size^  and  singular  ia 
structure  ;  the  seed  is  green  and* naked,  .and,  in^large  fruits^  an  inch  long,  it  is  placed 
.4ftcar  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  .atid  when  ripe,  protrudes  itself  and  many  fibres  from  the 
fruit,  which  drop  into  d^e  eatth ;.  l>etwcen  the  iamells^  it  puts^  foith  a  leafy  stem^  and 
rthen  the  fruit  gradually  putrefie&#-    The  moisture  of. this  fruit  itself  is  suflicient  to  ve- 
■^getate  the  .seed  and  to^ffurd  it  nutrinu^nt^.  but tae. growth  isquickec  if  .ihe  whole  b^ 
covered  with  ear(ki»    Thi&fnult  is  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  vegetable,  but  being 
•  rather  of  a  Wtitery  insipid  tast^,  is  mueii  improved  by  dme  juice,  by  salt,  or  spicy  in- 
gredients.    Mixed  with.iime  juice  and  sugar  it  is  a  good  succedaneum  for  apple  sauce. 
frhp  vme  bears  fruitaU  the  year  long,  an  i. makes  very  good  arbours,  as  they  run  and 
^readmuahv..  Tiie  roat  of  th»  aid  vine  is  something  like  a  yam,  and  on  being  boiled 
or  roasted,,  is  farinaceous- andHnrhole^oiue.     The  see  is,  or  hearts,  are  very  gpod  if  takexk 
^ut  after xhe;frxiit  isboiled  and  fried  with  butter.    The  fruit  ia  also  muck .cov^eted  h^ 
iiogs,  and  greatly  helps  to  fatten  theixu . 


CHOCOLATE-TREE;  tHEOBROMA. 

Cl..  18,  OR.  \,—Polyadelphia  decandria.         Nat.  OR. — Columnifera. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  Greet  word,  signifying  the  food  of  the  gocb. 

<3en.  Char. — ^The  calyx  is  a  five-leaved  perianth,  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute,  spread^ 
ing,  deciduous ;  the  corolla  has  five  petals,  smaller  than  the  calyx:,  claws  widcv 
archcnl,  concave  like  a  helmet,  emarginate  at  the  top,  Scored  internally  with  a 
thick  triple  line,  inserted  into  the  nectary  at  the  base  ;-  borders  roundish^ 
acuminate,  spreading,  each  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  small  claw,  which 
is.  f 'jm  upright  recurved,  and  fastened  into  the  claw.  The  nectary  is  a 
short  little  pitcher,  putting  forth  five  little  horns,  which  are. awl-shaped,  long, 
erect,  acuminate,  bent  in  and  converging,  decurrent  along  the  pitcher.  Tto 
stamens  are  five  filaments,  filiform,  erect,  bent  outwards  at  top,  lying  within  tha 
claws  of  the  petals,  growing  externally  to  the  nectary,  alternate  with  and  shorter 
the  horas ;  anthers  on  each  filament  two^^oae  pa  ei^h  sida  at  the  tip,  -  vertt* 
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cal,  one  cell  superior,*  the  other  inferior ;  the  pistil  ha»  an  ovate  germ,  a  fitifornri 
style  a  little  longer  tlian  tiiie  stamens;  stigma  five-cleft ;  the  pericarp  is  on  oblong 
capsule,  coriaceous,  unequal^,  five  cornered,  five-celled,  valveiess,  not  opening; 
the  seeds  many,  sub- ovate,  nestling  in  a  buttery  pulp,  &stened  to  a  central' co<« 
luBmar  receptacle.     There  is  only  one  species,  the 

CACAO. 

Cacao*  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  15,  t,  160.  Fructu  ovato  acumi?rata^  sub^' 
verrucosOf  dtcem  sulcis  longitudinalibtcs  subarato.  A  -variqty  :— 
Fructu 'Sicbroturido^  subven^coso,  dectrn  sulcis  subarato.  .'Browne^ 
p.  306. 

The  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  grows  in  a  handsome  form  to  the  height  of  twelye  or  six- 

-teen  feet ;  the  trunk  is  upright,  and  about  as  high  as  a  man  before  the  head  spreads 

out ;  the  wood  is  light  and  of  a  white  colour,  the' bark  is  brownish  and  even.     Leavdb 

Janceolate  oblong,  bright  green,  quite  entire,  alternate,  from  hine  to  sixteen  inchfes 

long,  and  tliree  or  four  inches  wide  at  most,  on  a  petiole  an  ifich  in  ien^tb,  and  tbick^ 

enedat  both  ends  ;  peduncles  slendei",  about  eight  or  ten  together,  chiefly  from  the 

iscars  of  the  fallen  leaves,  one  of  them  only  for  the  roost  part  fruitful,  the  rest  abortive'; 

flowers  small,  reddish,  inodorous.    Truits  smooth,  yellow,  red,    or  of  both  colours, 

about  three -inches  in  diameter ;  rind  fleshy,  near  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  flesb-co«- 

loured  within  ;  pulp  whitish,  the  consistence  of  butter,  seperating  from  the  rind  in  a 

state  of  ripeness,  and  adhering  to  it  only  by  ^filaments,  which  penetrate  it  and  reach  tb 

the  seeds;  hence  it  is  known  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  by  the  rattling  of  the  capsUfe 

when  it  is  shaken.    The  pulp  has  a  svveet  and  not  unpleasant  taste,  with  a  slight  acidity^ 

.and  is  sometimes  sucked  and  eaten  raw.    .it  may  be  easily  seperateci^inbo  as  many  parts 

>as  there  are  seeds,  to  which  it  adheres  strongly,  arid  tliey  are  wrapped  up  iait,  so  that 

•each  seed  seems  to  have  its  own  proper  pulp.    »The  seeds  are  about  twenty-five  *i« 

-number ;  when  fresh  they  are  of  a  flesh-colou^r,  they  quickly  lose  their  power  of  veg«« 

^tatton,  wiben  taken  out  of  the  capsule,  but,  kept  in  it,  preserve  that  power  fora  con- 

"siderable  time.     The  tree  bears  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  all  the  year  through ;  bat 

the  usual  seasons  for  gatheriijig  the  fruit  are  June  and  December.    • 

This  tree  is  carefully  cultivated  in  atlthe  -French  and  Spanish  islands  and  sattlementg 
in  the  warmer  parts,  of  ^America.  This  was  formerly  the  case  also  in  Jamaica.;  ^ibut  at 
present  we  have  only  a  few  straggling  trees  left  as  monuments  of  our  indolence  and  ball 
policy.  This  tree  delights  in- snady  places  and  deep  vahies*  It  is  seldom^above  twen^ 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  large,  and  pohated.  The  flowers  spring  from  the 
trunk  and  large  branches  ;  they  are  small  and  pale  red.  The  pods  are  oval. and  point- 
ed. The  seeds  or  nuts  are  numerous,  and  curiously  stowed  in  a  White  pithy  substance* 
The  cacao  nuts  being  gently  parchecl  in.ei>  iron  pot  over  tlie  Are,  the  externa'  covering 
seperates  easily.  The  kerne*  is  levigated  on  a  smooth  stone  ;  a  little  arnotto  is  addec^ 
and,  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  is  reduced  to  a  mass,  and  formed  into  rolls  of  one  pound 
each.  This  simple  preparation  is  the  most  natural  and  the  best.  It  is  in  daily  nse  up 
^nost  families  in  Jamaica,  and  seems  well  ad.apted  for  rearing  of  children. — 'lVrigh4. 

TJiis  beautiful  plant  and .  profitable  tree  grew  once  in  such  plenty  in  Jamaica,  that 

.they  valued  themselves  upon  it,  and  thought  they  were  or  should  h^  tbe.ricliest  people 

in  we  world  5  but  they  soon  saw  themselves  deceived ;  for  ablaut  ac  once  came*upo« 

the 
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the  treerand  destroyed  them  aU,  and  few  or  none  conlcl  ever  be  got  to  grow  tliere  ^ince; 

what  do  grow  are  generally  in  plantain  walks,  or  among  shad^  trees,  and  in  bottoms  or 

^rallies  sheltered  from  the  north  winds*    This  tree  grmvs  in  bigness  and  much  reseml>- 

l^g  the  beart-cherry  tree,  the  hougha  and  brandies  beautifully  ejctending  themselves 

<m  every  side,  their  leaves  hAug  much  of  the  liame  shape ;  t^ie  fl*  ver  is  very  beautiful^ 

andainrtost  of  a  saffron  collar;,  the  fruit  proceeds  from  the  body  (as  in  the  calabash), 

and  shall  be  full  almost  all  the  way  from  the-bottom  up  to  the  branches,  which. are  also 

full  of  fruit,  which  is  first  green,  and,  as  it  increaseth  iis  bigness,  chan«res  its  shape 

and  colour,  until  they  are  th(ironghly  ripe.     I  have  seen  two  sorts ;  one  v(^v  large,  as 

biu:  and  almost  in  shape  of  a  cucumber,  but  ponited  at  the  end,  and  of  a  most  delicate 

yellow  or  lemon  colour,  with  a  little  red  blush  of  one  side  when  ripe ;  another  sort,  not 

5^  big,  of  a  fine  biueish  red,  almost  purple,  with  reddish  or  pink. colour  veins,  especi- 

iiUy  on  that  side  next  the  sun  ;  they  have  on  tiie  outside  ridges  and  furrows,  with 

smooth  bunches  or  knobs,  as  cucumbers  have,     Tiiey  are  ripe  and  fit  to  gather  in  Ja- 

.  nuary  and  in  May,  having.two  crops  or  bearings  in  a  year.     The  external  husk  or  rind, 

V  which  is'pretty  thick,  bemg  bRoke  or  cut,  there  appear  the  kernels  adhering  to  *one- 

:  another  by  soft  filaments,  and  inclosed  m  a  white  pulpy  subsfaiice,^  soft  3iid  sweet, 

^which  some  suck  when  they  take  them  out  of  their  ^holU,  which  contain  ten,  twentv, 

•and  sometimes  thirty  nut^,  almost  Uke  almonds.    There  is  much  difference  in  their 

largeness  and  goodness  ;'  those  at  Carpenter's  River  are  the  largest,  those  brought  from 

•the coast  of  Caraccas  next^  the  smallest  are  those  of  Martinico.    They  are  cured  in  the 

-sun  upon  cloths  or  blankets.     That  which  we  make  our. chocolate  of  is  the  inside  of  the 

•nut,  encompassed  with  a  thin  shell  or  case,  which,  when  taken  off,  the  dry  and  hard 

substance  looks.of  tlie  colour  of  a  kidney  bean,  with  crannies  or  crevices  between  them. 

"They  are  very  apt  to  mould  and  decay,  if  thev  are. not  well  cured  ;  and,  if  right  good, 

■they  are  plump,  smooth,  -and  oily,  and  of  a  bitterish  taste  when  raw.     The  oil  of  this 

jittt  is  the  hottest  of  any  thing  known,  and  is  said  to  recover  cold,  weak,  and  paralytic 

Cmbs,  and  to  smooth  the  Ain.    This  nut  is  very  nouri^hine,  as'is  daily  experienced  in 

•the  West  Indies,  where  many  Creoles  live  in  a  manner  wholly  upon  chocolate.     The 

'•way  of  makingjt  i&so  welLknowu  that  I  need  not  describe  it-^Burham^  p.  26. 

This  tree  grew  once  so  plentifulh' in  Jamaica,  that  the  inhabitants  flattered  them* 
-eelves  it  would  become  the  source  or  inexhaustible  wealth  to  them.  In  1 67 1  there  were 
sixty  fine  walks  in  bearing,  and  many  new  ones  in  cultivation  ;  but  ^some  years  after- 
fvards  they  were  all  destroyed  at  once,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  blast  which  pervaded  the  whole 
island ;  so  that  thev  were  never  aftecwards  recovered ;  and  at  present  there  are  but  very 
few ;  the  greatest  aiscouragement  in  going  upon  this  article  being  the  extreme  tender* 
ness  of  the  youn  V  plants,  and  the  length  of  time  they  require  to  -come  to  maturity  ; 
which  most  settlers  are  too  sanguine  and  impatient  to  wait  for,  but  rather  apply  to  other 
commodities,  which  make  a  quicker  return,  although  it  is  certain  that.a  good  cacao 
walk,  once  established,  is  far  more  profitable,  and  demands  fewer  labouring  hands  than 
almost  any  other  marketable  West  India  product.  There  are  many  trees  still  in  the 
island,  scattered  about  in  the  woods,  and  foufid  chiefly  in  rich  cool  bottoms,  that  are 
sheltered  from  the  winds.     As  the  cacao  is  a  very  canital  article  in  trade,  and  may  be 

r reduce  1  as  such  in  this  island)  'I  shall  lay  down  the  oest  rules  for  the  culture  of  it  that 
have  been  able  to  meet -with. 

The  most  proper  soil  for  the  plants  is  a  moist,  rich,  and  deep  earth  ;  for  they  gene« 
^xally  sead  forthone  tap  root,  which  runs  very  deep  into  the  ground,;  so  that^  whenever 
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tfioy  meet  with  a  roc^tiv  bottom  near  the  surface  they  seldom  thrive,  nor  aro.Iong  lived;, 
A  rich  jrladc  of  brick  mouLi  near  water  is  perhaps  the  best  situation  of  any.    Before  the, < 
plantation  U  begun,  the  grouivJ  should  be  welj  prepared  by  digging  it  deep,  and  clear-., 
ifig  it  trorn  roots  of  trees  and  noxious  pla,uts..    \Vh.ea  the  ground  has  been  thus  pre^» 
pared,  the  row3  ijhoulj  be  mai'ked  out  with  a  liii^e,.    Spme  of ,  the  largest,  finest  cods^^ 
lull  fipe,  are  then  to  be  selected  ;  and,  after  being. kept  two.or  three  days  from  the. 
time  of  their oaihering,  they  are  opened,  the  «uts  talyen  out,.,  an/1  thi'owu  in  a  smalL 
vessel  of  water ;  such  as  swinuar«?  to  be  rej(|cted  ;  the  others  are  to,  be  washed  clean-, 
from  the  j)ulp,  the  outer  skin  taken  olF,  and  tiiey  ai:e  stiflFcred  to  lie  in  shallow  water,,^ 
ti]l  they  appear  just:  reajy  to  sprout..    A  bole  is  then  mfuie  about  on^  foot  diam?ter^; 
^^nd  six  inches  deep,  in  the.  ground  prepared.for  ..their  reception.     A  plantain  leaf  is. 
laid  in  the  hole,  so  as  to  .retain  a  length  atone  end  of  about  eight  Inches  above  ground;^ 
tjie  mould  is  lightly  rubbed  into  Uie  l^af^  till  the,hoie  is  filled  i  and  th^  nuts  are  after-, 
wards  set  trianguludy  iu  it,  three  in  a  hole,  at  two  inches. depth,  care  being  used  to,  . 
pjace  them  witb  their  ends-  perpendicuUr  ;  they  are  to  be  covered  with  mould,  loosely, 
shaken  over,  and. the  extremity  of  the  plantain  Leaf  folded  down,  and  kept  in  that  po-» 
sitttjn,  with  airmail  stone  laid  upon  it..    In  about  eight  or  ten  days  time  the  plants-wilL  . 
appear  above  the  mould  ;  the  plautairv  leaf  is  tlien.raised,  and  some  thatch  tree,  or  other.* 
strong  leaves,  are  se^Tound,  to  sh^adeand  protect  the  young  plants  from  the  sun.— ^  . 
Small  bundles,  of  about  eighteen  inches,  made  in  basket  .work,  or  reeds  bundled  toge-^ . 
ther,  Would  perfaaps  be  preferabje,  as  they,ar«  fix^  mor^  firmly J)v  their  stalks  in  the. 
e^th,^so  as  not  easily  to.be  thrown  down  by  the  wind,  and  husk  off  tlie  seed  leaves  of 
t)ie  plants  ;.  for  these  are  only  the, tender  divided  lobes  of  th6  kernel,  and  the  loss  oC 
them  would  wholly  put  an  end  to  their  further  fi^rowth...   The§e  screens  are  continued, 
a^Kjut  six  nvwithft,  after  which,  the  S[)auiards  talce  a  branch  of  coral  bean  tree*,  and  set# 
it  s.  s.  W.   (in  Jamaica  it  slipuld  be  N.  N..E.)  at  a  small  distance  from  the  plants,  and  in-, 
termixed  between  the  rows.     These,  slips  will  grow  up  with  the.,  cacac^,  and  defend  it^ 
from  blowing  violent  v/eather.     The  young  plants  are  susceptible  of  injuries  fronv 
sti'ong  winds,  a  too  hot  sun,  or;greqt  drgughts,  so,  that  theyvannot  Jbe  too  well  secured, 
against  suph  accidents.     Eor  this  reason,.,  the  most  shelter^  situation  must  be  chosen, 
for  them.     The  winds  most  to  be  feared  in  Jamaica,  are  the  K.  e.  s.  e.  and  southerly.. 
Some  defend  the  young  pl^nts„  bj.  planting  plantain  suckers  about  twQ^months,  or  cas-* 
sada  six  weeks,  before  the  seeds  are  set.     They  plant  .the. nuts  in  the  rainy  season,  or^ 
at  least,,  in  cloudy  w^jfather,  or  wh^n  raiijiis.  expected;,,  and,  in  case  the  wf^ather  proves, 
toodry  and  scorching  after  the  cacao  make^  ijt^  appearance  aboverground,.they  contrive 
to  water  it,  byla\ing  pieces  of  rag,  cotton,^. or  even  weedsf,,  thoroughly^  wet,  gentljt 
tound  the  stem,  and  hit  them  rest  tliere,  till  the.earth  has  absorbed  a  ^xjnsiderable  por-> 
tion  of  pioisture  ;  a  watering  pot,  with  a  rose  he^d  of  very  sm^Jl  holes,  would  no  doubt 
be  kss  troublesome,  apd  perform  tliis  operation  much  better ; .  but  the  water  used  for. 
the  purpose  should  be  taken  fnom  a  river,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some.hours  in  a  tub, 
or  cistern  previous  to  its,beii\g  used.    Plantain  tyees  afford  the  most  natural  and  agree-^ 
able  shade  for  these  plants^  .while  very,  young  ;  but,  ^ , they  rise,  they  should  be  fur-. 
i>ished  with  a  more  substantial  defence  .i^ainst.the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  tilt 
they  attain  to  full  perfection  ;  and  it  ought  even  then  to  be  removed  with  precaution^. 
U*  the  wftll^  is  extensive,^  a  few  large  timber  trees  may  be  left  on  the  outline  or  skirts^. 
iiere  and  there,  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.    The  Spaniards  set  orangeotrees^  bu% 
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Aeyare,  I  thinlf,  too  slow  in  their  growth.  I  have  seen  the  horse  eassia  and  iDammee 
^sed  for  this  purpose ;  and  tliey  seccu  better  adapted,  from  the  I^irgeness  of  bulk,  and 
^ick  shady  leaves.  ' 

When  the  cacao  is  six  iponths  old,  the  f)}anter,  from  this  period,  roust  not  he  toa 
^nrid  of  cleaning  the  walk  from  grass  and  fierbage  -/because  they  keep  the  ground  cool ; 

.^nt  all  creeping-  climbing;  plants,  and  such  weeds  as  grow  high  enougli  to  overtop  the 
cucao,  should  be  destroy eu.  The  distance  for  laying  in  the  scvih  may  be  al>out  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  from  tree  to  ti^e,  Tiie  reason  for  putting  iq  three  seCvls  is  because 
they  scldoni  all  svccecd  ;  or,  if  all  grow,  they  will  not  all  ij^iii  equally  vijiorous  ;  when, 
therefore,  tuey  are  abojut. (eighteen  iQches  high,  orie  of  the  weakest  ami  ryost  unpro- 
Dii»iiig  of  the  three  may  be  drawn  up  and  thrown  away,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 

.XJT  disturb  the  routs  of  the  two  remaining.  It  is  found  by  experience  necessary  to  plant 
the  seeds  where  tbe  trees  are  tp  remain;  for  the  tmnsplanted  tribes  will  never  thrive, 
nor  bear  wcii,. on  account,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  tenderness,  of  the  tap-root,  which,  if 

•it  bo  the  least  injured,  v^ill  brin'g  oh  «^  decay  of  the  troe.. 

h\  two  years  time,  the  phvnts,  having  gmwn  to  the  height  of  aboHt  five  feet^  will  be-* 

'gin  to  flower  ;  these  first  blossoms  are  always  plucked  off;  for,  if  suffered  to  remain, 
and  produce  fruit,  the  v^tgaur  of  tiie  trees  will  f>e  greatly  impaired,  and  they  will  never 
bear  well  afterwards.  ^TUeir  fruit  is  not  allowed  to  remain  for  maturitv  till  the  third 
year,  and  then  only  so  much  as  seems  proporlioued  to  the  strength  of  each  tree.  By 
these  precautious  they  will  afterwards  yield  a  larger,  better^  nourished  Irgit,  and  hoUl 

<their  vigour  much  longer.  In  the  fourth  y^ar  they  are  permitted  to  bejur  a  moJerate 
crop,  but  some  flowers  are  generally  pulled  off  from  tl^ose  tfiat  appear  too  weak,  in 
order  that  they  jnay  recover  their  strength,  before  they  are  oi4.  WUen  planted  in  a 
good  soil,  and  properly  managed^  they  will  continue  vigorous . and  fruitful  for  thirty 
years.  The \  bear  two  crops  4  year.;  Jthe  greatest  in  December  orjimuary,  the  other 
m  May;  and  from,  the  tin^e^when  the  flowers  drop  off,  to  the  maturity  of  the  Iruit  is 
about  four  months.  The  time  of  maturity  is  known  l>y  the  yellowness  of  the  pods,  and 
the  rattling  of  tlie  nuts,  when  the  pods^are  shaken.     The  latter  j^-f?  then  plucked,  the 

'  puts  picked  out,  and  leaving  the  pulp^  if  aqy  remains  upon  tl^em,  they  are  exposed 
every  day  to  the  suo,  for  a  month,  upon  mats^  blankets,  or  skins.*  It  is  best  not  to 
wash  off  the  pulp^  as  it  makes  tliem  keep  the  longer.  'The  pods  contMn  no  certain 
nuinl)er  ;  they  have  from  ten  to  twenty  and  even  tnirty  nuts  ;  but  this  depends  chiefly 
on  the  right  training  them  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their  growth.  When  • 
thoronghly  cured  or  dried,  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

After  a  walk  is  once  established  it  renews  itself,  the  roots  sending  oat  suckers,  to 

supply  the  place  of  the  old  stocks,  when  decayed  or  cut  down. 

The  produce  of  one  tree  is  generally  estimated  atabou^  twenty  pounds  of  nuts.  The 
produce  per  acre  in  Jamaica  has  been  rated  at  onethou^and  pounds  piefr  annum,  allow- 
ing forbad  years  In  poor  soils,  and  under  bad  management,  the  produce  per  tree 
rarely  exceCvJs  eight. pounds  weight.  The  cheniical  oil  extracted  from  the  nuts  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  esteemed  a  good  eoibjrocation  in  paralytic  cases ;  the  Mexicans  ar^ 

.,^ai  i  to  eat  the  nuts  raw,  to  assuage  pains  in  the  bowels.  , 

The  chocolate,  so  much  an.i  so  justly  preferred  by  the  West  Indian  natives  to  most 

other  aliments,  is  highly  restorative,  insomuch,  that  one  ounce  of  it  is  sard  to  nourish 

rto  much  as  a  pound  of  oecf.     It  is  esteemed  in  all  countries  where  it  Lb  known,  and  ia 

Bb^  .   foun4 

*f  br  is  umI  int  to  Uj  the  pods  in  hespi  to  # w««t  fortbraft  m  Smu  4U jt  Mvre  tbey  an 
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found  a  suitiible  part  of  diet  for  all  ages,  but  in^ particular  agreeable.to  infants^  old  per^ 
s<)iis,  valetudinarians,  and  such  as  are  on  tiie  recovery  from  sickness ;  and,  prepared 
witli  niiik,  it  is  higbiy  approved  of  iu  consumptive  habits  From  what  has  been  pre. 
niiscd  it  appears  tiiat  liiis  is  not  a  pljut  whicii  can  be  every  where  cultivated.  It  will 
iiot. thrive  in  the  dry  lov*'  parts  ot  the  South  side,  nor  on  elevated  or  rocky  spots  in  th^ 
H)ountains. .  It  requires  a  tlatj  jnoiiA  soil,  well  sheltered  bv  surrounding  heights ;.  which 
oceasioiied  Sir  Hans  Sloarie  to  remark,  *"  that  it  is  but  ill  liying  where  there  are  good 
cacao  walks  ;"  for  which  moist^  tin  ventilated  placet)  are,,. without  doubt,  the  most  un- 
wholesome for  ni9,nkind  to  reside  in.  Y^t,  where  such  glades  or-spjts  are- found,  they 
certainly  cannot  be  turned  to  any.  sort  of  culture  that  will  yield  more  profit ;  and  it  does 
not  follow  that  l)ecause  a  settler  is  possessed  of  such  a  spot,  h.0  is  therefore  to  live  upon 
it;  since  the  situation  supposes  the  aeighbourhood  ttt.liigher  spots  morfe  proper  for 
constant  residence.-*-Z/0/itg,  p,  6.ft5» . 


■    »   'rn'm*.. 


The  cacao  or  £ho<>olate  not,.,  a  production  equrally  delicate,  ^olesome,  and  nutri- 
tive, is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  said  to  have  beei»  orit>inallv  conveyed  to  His- 
paniola  from  some  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain,  where  besides  affording  the  natives  . 
an  article  of  nonrishment,  it  served  the  purpose  of  jnoney  ;  and  wa^  used  by  them  as  a  . 
medium  in  barter;  one  hundred ^nd  fifty  of .  the  nuts  being. considered  of  much  the  . 
same  vafue  as  a  ri/al  by  the  Spamards.    From.tliis  ciFcuaistance  it  seems  probable,  that 
if  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  were  emigrants  frona  Europe  or  Asia,  they 
must  have  detached  themselves  at  an  early. period,,  before  metals  were  converted  into-; 
coins,  or  from  some  society  which  had  made  but  nu>derate. advances  in  civilization. 

Tlie  fifth  year  the  tree  bears,  ^nd  the  eighth  attains  its  full  perfection.  It  is  obnoxi- 
ous to  blights,  and  shrinks  from  the  first  appearance  of  drought.  It  has  happened  that 
the  greatest  part  of  a  whole,  plantation  of  cacao  trees  have  perished  in  a  single  nighty 
without  a  visible  cause.  Circumstances  of  this  nattjre,  in  early  times,  gave  rise  to  many 
superstitious  notions  concerning  thU  tree,  and,  among  others,  jthe  appearance  of  a,. 
comet  was  always  considered  as  fatal  to  thecacao  plantations. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  infiiience  of  comets,  and  notwithstanding  the  care  and  pre*- 
oaution  that  are  requisiie  in  the  first  establishment  of  a  cacao  plantation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  both  extensive  and  successful  in  the  British  sugar* 
islands^  for  many  years  after  they,  had  became  subject  to  the  British  government. 
Blome,  who  published  a  short  account  of  Jamaica  in  1672,  speaks  of  cacao  as  being  at. 
.  tliat  time  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export :  "  There  are'*  says  he,  **  in  this  island,  at 
this  time,  about  sixty  cacao  wallas,  and  many/more  now  planting/*     At  present,  I  be-  • 
lieve,  there  is  not  a  single  cacao  plantation  fjsom  one  end  of  Jwnaica  to  the  other.     A  . 
few  scattered  trees,  here  and  there,,  are  all  ttiat  remains  of  those  flourishing  and  beau*- 
tiful  groves  which  were  once  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  couBj^ry.     They  have  withered, . 
with  the  indigo  manufacture,  under  the  heavy  hand  of  ministerial  exaction.     The  ex- 
cis6  on  cacao,  when  made  into  cakes,  rose  to  no  less  than  twelve  pounds  twelve  shiU 
lings  per  bundled  weighty  exclusive  of  eleven  shillings  and  eleven  pence  half-penny, . 
paid  at  the  custom-house ;  anaounting  together-to  upwards  offour  hundred  and  eighty  t 
gcr,€^nt.  on  its  marketable  value  l-^Edwards. 

GaOISBUL  ?£&»&(  BASXARD  SSMHTIVB. 
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CHRISTMAS  GAMBOL.  CONVOLVULUS 

Cl.  5,  OR»  1. — Pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  OR. — Coinparuuea. 

<5£N.  Char. — See  Bindweeds^  p.  88. 

POLYANTHOS. 

Convolvulus  major  poly  ant  hosy  lovgissime  latissimequ^^  repens^  ftorlhufi^ 
albis  minoribus  odoratis.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  153,  t.  97,.  f.  ?.      Poll- 
'initios  glaber  tindique  repensj.  ractmis  subcomosis  spar  sis  et  alari" 
buSy  capsulis  monospermis,     Brownte,  p.  154. 

This  plant  covers  sometimes  a  great  many  trees,  and  sometimes  pas^ res  for  a  great 
3>readtb.  It  has  a  broad  or  compressed,  .flat,  long,  .cornered  root,  of  a  brownisli  co- 
lour, from  whence  issue  many  strings.  The  stalks  ai«  whitish,  broad,  smooth, -having 
several  round  eminences  on  their  surface,  putting  forth  branches  adorned  with  leaves 
at  an  inch  &nd  a  half  distance  ;  they  are  shaped  like  a  hearty  ^n  inch  and  a^alf  long, 
«n  an  inch  long  peduncle,  and  an  inch  broaa  at  the  round  base,  where  broadest,  smooth, . 
joft^  and  of  a  darkish  green  colour^  The  flowers  come  out  in  the  brahches  in  great 
BUinbers,  on  inch  long,  footstalks,  they  are  monopetaLuus,  bell-fashioned,  white,  small 
with  respect  to  the  plant,  and  smelling  very  sweet.^  A-tter  each  of  these  flowers  come« 
«ne  large  oval  seed,  .like  brawn  velvet,  solid,  inclosed  in  a  brown  mepabranaceous, 
kairy  seed  vessel  having  five  browiv  leaves,  standing  out  at  every  side  under  it  Uke  the 
imys  of  a  star. .  It  grows  on  the  plain  grounds  i^arthe  river  side  by  the  town  of  St.  Jag6 
de  la  Vega,  and  in-  other-p^aces.tjf  the  island^  very  plentifuliyv  It  flowers  in  May  and 
December,  when  the  humming  bjrds  are  very 'busy  about  it,  feeding,  on  the  farina  of 
Ske  flowers.  > .  I'tie  sniell  of  the  flower  is  somewhat  like  that  .af  the  narcissus. — Shane^ 

All  the  partB-of  this  plant  are  smooth* 

^e^BiNDWERDar— Jalap— iNDiANrCREEPEK — ^PuRoute  Sea^Bindweed-^-Scammony-^ 

Sweet  Potatoe. 


CHRISTMAS  PRIDE.  TTOELLrA. 

Cl.  14,  OR.  2.'^Didynamia  angiosper^nia.       T^Xt.  oh; — Personaiie^ 

This  is  so  named  in  honour  of  Joannes  RuelJius,  a  learned  physician  of  Plmsi  oAis^^ 
^aied  in  1537. 

Gen.  Char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  five-parted,  permanent  perianth,  having  linear 
segments,  acute,. straight;   the  corolla. one  petaled,  irregular,  with  a  patulous^- 
inclined  neck ;  border  nve-clett,  spreading,  blunt;  with  two  upper  segments  more 
reflexed  ;  the  stamens  are  four  filaments^,  placed  where  the  tube  widens,  approxf*  . 
mating  by  pairs ;  anthers  sc»t:ely  longer  than  the  tube  ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish 
g^rm,  a  filiform  style  the  length  of  the  stamens,  a^  bifid  acute  stigma,  the  lower 
segments  rolled  in ;  the  pericarp  is  a  round  capaule,  acuminate  both  waj^,  two« 
celled,  two-valved,  opening  elastically  by  the  claws ;  partition  contrary;  seeds  j.^^ 
:iew  roundish^  compressed..   Four  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica, 

1.  PANICULATA.  3»ANICLBD. 

\  Spepjium  v^cris  fff^Wif,  ilMiaiieifi.  .Sloaac^.%li  p^«  158,1.  loo,  f.  e*^. 
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Procerior^  subcii  erea,  hivsuta  ;  pcdujtcuHs  i^mosis ;  Jiore  mulU" 
flic  I,     BvoviuBe,  pi  i^^T.  » 

Leaves  almost  entire,  peduncles  dichotomous  divaricate,  panicltid. 

The  root  is  percnijial,  stem  frutescent,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  often  prostrate^ 
four-coniere  !,  saiooth,  but  pubescent  towards  the  toi|) ;'  Icayea  opposite  on  sliort  peti-t 
•oies,  ovatc-lanceolate> uobseiTaic,  nerved,  somewhat  hirsute  or  rugged;  stem  leaves 
4ongt,'r;  branch  icavcs  often  deciduous;  paniclesi  formed  o4'  opposite  diciiotomous 
braiiches,  cHvurfcating  ver^  much  ;  peihcels  one-flowered,  flowers  Ijiggish,  blue  ;  cap-^ 
suie  acuminate,  sunounded  by  the  calyx,  two-celled,  bursting  by  tliC  claw  ;  seeds 
i-oun dish,,  compressed,  black.  The  wiioie  herb  is  somewhat  clumsy,  with  glands,  and 
i)as  utj^  odour  approaching  to  tliat  of.c;mipUor.  Ji  iii  a  native  pf-Jdo^ica  in  the  southern 
parts  in  dry  hiiis  and  hcuges, — ikw. 

When  the  capsule  is  ripe  it  buists  open  with  great  violence  on  being  wetted,  throw*, 
ing  tlie  seed  to  a  coiisi Je^ahle  distance.  Tnis  is  a  remarkable  provision  made  by  natura 
for  propagating  these  plants  when  rain  falls.  It  is  very  common  about  Spanish  Town, 
and  generally  blows  abvjut.Chrutmas,  m  the  months  of  December* and  January,  mak« 
iug  a  beautiiul  appearance  on  the  liedges  at  that  season  of  the  year,  whence  its  name» 
Christmas^priuey  has  beenxiecived.  Tije  plaut  beiug  weakly  seldom  rise*?  above.a  foot 
or  two  unsupported^  but  cliuihs  on  the  neighbouring- bushes  frequently  the- length  of 
three  or./our  feet,  bearing  a..great  number  of  flowers.  This  is  the  stlf-ntal^'axail'-hcal^ 
.of  Barham,  of  waich  ha  gjves  the  following  account : 

"  These. herbs  .are  called  ui'Latin  prundUy  or  alheal^^r  self-heal  ;  and  the  Germans 
call  them  bruntlluy.  ov.bvuncileuy  because  they  cure  that  disease  which  they  call. </« 
bruetiy  common  to  soldiers  in  camps  and  garrisons,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  tiie 
;mouUi»  tongue,  and  tliroat,  .witl^  blScknrss,  accompanied  with  a  strong  burning  feviBr 
and'distraction  or  .Ichrium  :  The  jyice  of  these  plaiits  is  a  certain  specific  for  tliat  dis- 
temper, and  all  sore  mouths  and  throats,  mixed  with  a  little  honey  of  roses  and  white- 
wine  vinegar.     Tiie  decoction  of  the  b^rb,  in  wine  or  water,  makes  an  excellent  trau- 

,  xnatic  drink,  to  forward  the  healing  of  all  wounds  and  stubborn  ulcers.  It  is  said  to 
take  away  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  testicles^  whicbritegroe;, are ^pt  to  have.  Above 
twenty  years  past,  one  captain  Pickering,  a  gentleman  I  knew  very  well,  had,  a  stick 
with  fire  at  the  end  of  it  darted  atflnm,  which  .happened  to  come  just  Under  the  brow 
.of  his  eye,  and  seemed  to  turn  his  e>e.out,.andall  despaired  of  his  life.  No  surgeon 
being  at  hand,  they  sent  for  an  old  negro  man,  well  skilled  in  plants  ;  as  so^q.  as.ii^ 
€ame,  he  ran  aiKi  took  of  this  herb  that  hath  the  bluish  or  purple  florver,  and  washed 
it,  reduced  the  eye  as  well  as  he  could  to  its  place,  aactth^n  Jaid  on  the  bruised  herb, 
bound  it  up,  and  the  captain,  was  carried  home.  The  next  day  he  sent  for  a  surgeon ; 
and  wlien  they  came  to  opfui  it.  Found  it  healed  up  to.  admiration  ;  upon  which  tney 
>ent  for  the  negro,  and  desired  him  to  finish  his  cur§  ;  which  he  did.  in  two  or  three 
da}s,  only  applying  the  same  thing ;  and  then  the  captain  rewardied  tiie  negro  very 
well,  and  desired  huu  to  shew  him  the  herb.  .,Tlus  I  had  from  several  worthy  gentle- 

^  men  who  were  there  present,  and  affirmed  it  to  be  matter  of  fact  and  truth,  vviio  since, 
they  told  me,  use  it  to  all  green  wounds  with  great  success,  and  call  it  PickeringV  herb 
•to  this  day," — Bar/tani,  p.  111.  '  - 

2.  BLECHUM. 

J^runcUa  ^latiorJl^eaU^.    SiMm^  ?« Ip  p.  113,  U  109^  f.  U    Ble^ 
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^  eT)iiin-    JTotfis  ohlongo  ovatis^  spia's  crasshf^iolaiif  coniasguadrati^ 

subhirsutis,     Br/jwne,  p.  261. 

Leaves  orate,  serrate- toothed,  somewhat  hirsute;' spikes  ovate;  inner  bractes 
in  pairs  ;  flowers  three  together,  sessile. 

Stem  herbaceous,  two  or  three  feet  high,,  uprio^ht,  branched^  four-cornerpd,  stri*'  - 
%ted  even  ;  the  branches  spreading,  opposite,  axiliarv^ ;  leaves  petiDled,  opposite/ 
^vate- lanceolate,  acuminate,  nerved ;  spikes  teiminating-,  fcur^cofnered,  conical,  aa 
Inch  long  ;  braetes  imbricate,  or  floral  leaves,  coniate,  acnmiinafte,  served,  hirsute,  at 
the  base  of  which  are  two  little  lanceolate  braetes,  and  witliin.  there  three  sul>- sessile' 
flowers,  small,  whitish  blue.  Calyx  fivf -leaved  ;  leaflets  awl-shaped,  erect;  corolla', 
lunnel-form,  border  three-cleft.  Seeds  membranaceous,  black.  It  is  an  annual  plant,* 
€mnmon  in  the  pastures  and  bushy  places  of  Jairraica^ .  Browne  says  it  thrives  best  in  8^ 
gravelly  soil.     Sloane  found  it  on  a  rocky  hiR  bej-aivd  Ouanaboa. 

3.  BLECHIOIDES.  *  ' 

Leaves  oblongs  .somewhat  toot^d^  snnooth  ;  spikes,  ovate  ;  flbwers  longer  thasr 
the  braetes./ .. 

The  stems  are  prostrate, 'tlichotomous,^  even,  slightly  four-cornered  ;  leaves  oppo**^ 
ffite^  ovate,    scarcely  ^pubescent,  quite  entire,   toothlets  obsolete ;    petioles  ciliate ; 
^ikes  loose,  four-cornered,  made  up  of  cordate,  floral  leaves,  with  two  short  lanceo^ 
late  braetes  witliin.each,  ^nd  witliin  these  two  sessile  flowers^  one  without  the  others  . 

S£e  Spirit  Le^f.   , 


CINNAMON. 


LAURUS* 

Nat.  OKi^^lToloraeect^ 


Gt:  9,  OR.  I. — Enneandria  monogynrtK  . 
<5£iT,  CHAR. — See  Avocado  Pear  Tree,  /;.  37,    .  , 

CINNJkMOMUM*  •?   / 

Leaves  three-nerved,  ovate^oblong  j  nerves  disappearing  towards  the  end* 

This  tree  hath  a  large. root,  which  divides  into  several  branches,,  covered  with  abark> 
tv^ich  on  the  outer  side  is  of  a  grey isli  brown,  and  in  the  inside  has  a  reddish  cast—*- 
Tlie  wood  of  the  root  is  hard,  .white,  and  has  no  smell.  .  The  hovly  of  the  tree,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  is  covered,  as  well  as  its  numerous  branches,' 
^ith  a  bark,  which  at  first  is  green,  and  afterwards  reddish.  The  leaf  is  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  common  bay  tree  ;  and  it  js  thsee  per\'ed,  Xhe  nerves  vanishmg  to-* 
wards  the  top.  \Vhen  first  unfolded  it  is  of  a  beautiful  ilame  colour  ;  but,  after  it  han 
be«n  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air^  and  grows  dry,,  it  changes  to  a  deep  green  oa 
the  upper  surface,  and  taa  lighter  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pale  yeU 
low,  and  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  :  they  have  a  sQielli^ 
something  like  that  of  the  lilyrof  the  valley,  l^ixe  fruit  1$^  shaped  like  an  a/^otn,  but  ia 
tiot  so  large.  ' 

The  cinnamon  is  the  under  bark  of  the  cinnamomum.  The  best  season  of  separating 
iyGcaixi.tlie  outer  backi  which  is  grey  and  rugg^ec},  is  the  fipiiog|.whea  the  sap  flows  ia 
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the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  exposed  to  "the  snn,  and  eurU 
ijp  in  dr}'ing.  The  old  trees  produce  a  coarse  kind  of  cinnamon.  AVhen  the  trunk 
has  been  stripped  of  its  bark,  it  receives  no  further  nourishment ;  but.  the  root  is  still 
ttliVe,  and  continues  to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  Its  seed,  when  boiled  in  water,  >ields 
an  oil  which  swiitis  at  top  and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardensanto  a  white  sub- 
stance, of  wtiich  candles  are  made,  wl.ich  have  an  agreeable  ':sm^],'and  are  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  King  of  Ceylon.  The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  excellent  ualess  it 
be  fine,  smooth,  briitle,  thip,  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red  ;  fragrant,  aromatic^ 
and  of  a  poignant  yet  agi'eeable  taste.  The  connoisseurs  give  the  preference  to  that, 
tlie  pieces  oi  wliich  are  lung  but  slender.  Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and  useful  aco- 
ihatic,  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  than  most  other  substances  of  tbi» 
class.  By  its  astringent  quality  it  likewis.e<:orrol>orates  the  viscera,  and  proves  of  great 
fenice  in  several  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  immoderate  discharges^  from  the  uterus. 

The  cinnamon  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  Some  trees  were  introduced  into  tliis  island 
i)y  Admiral  Rodney,  who  captured  them  with  other  valuable  plants  in  a  French  ship, 
-r-One  wjis  planted  in  Mr.  East's  Garden,  and  another  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  yt. 
Thomas  in  the  East.  From  these  parent  trees  many  hundreds  of  youing  trees  have  beea 
produced,  and  now  thrive  in  almost  every  part  of  the  islapd. 

Dr.  Dancer  gives  the  folU^wing  accoantof  the  cinnamon  trees,  growing  in  thisislaqdy 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  : 

"  The  cinnamon  trees  of  this  island  liave  been  raised  from  a  few  plants  taken^  sdonig 
with  a  large  collection  of  otiier  orienttd  exotics,  in  ji  French  ship,  bound  from  the  Isle 
of  France  to  Hi^paniola,  anil  presented  to  the  Botanic  Garden  by  Lord  Rodney,  when 
he  came  down  here,  after  bis  glorious  victory  of  the  12th^f  April,  4782   •  Upon  com- 

Earingthe  parts  of  the  tree  with  the  description  and  figure  given  by  Burman  and  other 
otanists,  it  appears  to  be  the  real  Ceylon  cinnamon,  and  of  the  best  kind,  called  by 
the  natives  rasse  coronde ;  but  the  specimens  of  bark  taken  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  be- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  of  an  equaiif  not  superior  quaKty  to  any  iai-* 
ported  from  India. 

"  The  various  and  importunt  uses  to  which*  the  several  parts  of  the  plant  are  applied^ 
make  it  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  West  In.lia  colonies  ;  and  there  can  be  no  im- 
pediment, ex<.*ept  an  impolitic  prohibition,  to  its  becoming  an  article  of  general  culti- 
•vation,  and  of  the  most  lucrative  commerce.  None  of  the  botanical  writers,  whom  I 
.have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  say  much  of  the  cultivation  or> propagation  of 
"the  cinnamon  ;  and  we  nave  hardly iiad  time  to  make  sufficient  observations  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  either  ;  but,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  I. shall  venture  the  few  remarks  .which  my  *bwn«  short  j^xperience  enables 
me  to  t)ffer. 

"  The  cinnamon  plant,  though,  (according  to  the  account  of  travellers,)  it  growg 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  is,  properly  speaking,  an  arborescent  one,  and 
not  a  tre^  of  the  common  kind  :  it  puts  out  numerous  side  branches,  with  a  dense  fo- 
liage, from  the  very  bottom  of  the  trunk  ;  which,  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates  the  propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  does  not  perfect  itg 
seeds  in  any  quantity  under  six  or  seven  years,  when  it  becomes  so  plentifully  loaded, 
that  a  single  tree  is  sufficient  almost  for  a  colony.  .  It  seems  to  delight  in  a  loose  moist 
^soil,  and  to  require  a  southern  aspect;  the  trees  thus  planted,  flourishing  better  thaa 
^ipthers  growings  in  a  loa|D|  and  not  sawett  exposed^  tbe  ifon*  .Wiieahfealthy^  it  is; 
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tfrom  l«ver>)  of  a  pretty  qiiwk  growth,,  reaching  "in  eight  years  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
tvvctity  ff ct,  is  ivvy  sjjreatlinp,  and  furnished  with  numerous  branches,  of  a  fit  size  for 
dec  n  tication.  Tiie  seeds,  however,  are  a  long  time  in  coming  up,  and  the  plants 
nial:e  sn^ill  pro^^rcsd  for  the  first  year  or  two.  fhe  birds  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
Lnrics,  and  u  ill,  probably,  propagate  this  tree  in  the  same  way xhey  do  many  others 
cv?r\' where  (^ver  the  island;  so  t|iat  in  a  short  time  it  wtil  grow  spontaneously,  or 
\iit:i>nt  cultivation. 

''  T  fie  best  cinnamon  bari,  according-  tothe  different  trials  I  have  made,  is  taken 
f rjni  tiie  small  branches,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  tl)e  larger  limbs  not  being  so  easily 
clc*c>>rti.  ateJ,  and  not  yielding  so  good  or  so  strong  a  cinnamon.  The  smaller  twigs, 
or  tiio  e  taat  have  not  acquired  a  cineritious  bark,  are  too  full  of  «ap  and  mucilage,  and 
liSiVcWnl' aroDia.  It  is  the //ft^r,  or  inner  hark,  tiiat  constitutes  the  cinnamon,  from 
wi'rh  the  two  external  barks  must  be  carefully  and  entirely  Seperated,  or  they  vitiate 
t  itf  flavour  <'f  the  cinnamon.  To  do  this  with  dexterity,  and  to  raise  the  bark  from  the 
V/ o"*  1,  rv^quircs  some  'practice  ;  but  there  may  perhaps  b^  an  easier  method  than,  that 
%v'\ic:i  I  'nado  use  of;  which  was  that  of  a  common  pruning  knife.  The  bark  being 
t'lius  -!'*p:*rated,  the  smaller  pieces  are  to  be  placed  within  the  larger  ;  which,  by  ex- 
|>  )suro  V}  the  sun  or  the  air,  presently  coil  up,  and  require  no  furtlier  preparation.  A 
drvs'/aiv\  I  apprehend,  i:*  the  proper  one  for  taking  the  bark;  as  I  have  found  the 
ciii.ri  II  }o  n'lt  Sv;>  strong  after  long  or  heaxy  rains.  Cinnamon  seems  to  be  much  more 
ret  'i>tive  of  its  virtues  than  any  of  the  other  spices  ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  proper  to 
pr  )t(^rt  it,  wlien  taken,  as  much  as  possible^  from  the^ir  and  moisture,  by  close  pack- 
ing in  cedar  chests. 

•'  Having  thus  communicated  all  that  I  am  able  from  my  own  observations,  respect- 
ing the  culture  and  preparation  of  the  cinnamon^  I  sha^I  add  what  I  know  with  respect 
to  the  uses  of  its, several  parts. 

*'  Tiie  leaves^  whether  recent  or  dried,  are  so  strongly  impregnated  with  an  aroma^ 
similar  to  the  cinnamon,  that  they  are  on  all  occftsioos  a  good  succedaneum  for  the 
l)ark,  both  in  cookery  and  medicine.  Distilled,  tliey  give  an  excellent  simple  and 
spirituous  water,  and  an  essential  oil,  of  the  nature  or  oil  of  cloves.  Powdered,  they 
are  a  good  aromatic  species,  or  mareschal  perfume.  Every  part  of  the  tree,  accorditig 
to  writers  of  the  best  authority,  affords  some  useful  produce*' 

'To  account  for  the  great  qnantities  of  cinnamon  trees  itill  remaining  in  the  island  of 
•Ceylon,  after  the  general  exportation  of  the  bark  that  has  prevailed  during  several 
centuries,  some  authors  have  assured  us,  that,  after  the  bark  has  been  stripped  off  th^ 
tree,  it  becomes  fit  to  be  stripped  off  a  second  time  in  four  or  five  years ;  out  this  as- 
sertion is  no  less  contrary  to  obser^^ation  than  it  is  to  tiie  common  course  of  nature.-— 
The  truth  is,  the  barked  trees  being  cut  down,  quickly  put  forth  new  shoots,  which  in 
a  period  of  from  five  to  eight  years  come  again  to  the  knife.  Great  numbers  also  of  the 
trees  are  continually  springing  from  the  fruit,  which  either  drops  upon  the  ground,  or 
is  disseminated  by  the  wild  doves  called  there  cinnamon  eaters ;  insomuch,-  that  here 
and  there  alons  the  roads  such  quautities  of  these  young  trees  are  to  be  seen,  as  to  look 
^Kke  little  woods. 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  procuring  cinBainon  in  Ceylon,  is  extracted 
'{iTQia  Thuobcrg'^  TraveU ; 

Cc  <^  Cinnamoii 
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**  Cinnamon  is  barlced  in  the  woods  at  two  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  first  is 
termed  the  grand  harvest,  and  lasts  from  April  to  August;  the  second  is  the  small  har- 
Test,  and  lasts  from  November  to  the  month  of  Januarjr.  The  barking. is- performed  m 
the  following  manner :  first,  agood  cinnamon  tree  is  looked  out  for,  andchos«n  by  the 
leaves  and  other  characteristic?..  Those  branches  which  are  three  years  old,  ai-e  lopped 
off  with  a  common  hooked  pruning  knife.  Secondly*,  from  the  twigs  that  have  been 
lopped  offy  the  outside  pellicle  /epidermisj  of  the  bark  is  scraped  off  with  another 
knife,  which  is  convex  on  one  edge,  and  concave  on  the  other,  with  a  sharp  point  at 
the  end,  and  sharp  at  both  edges.  Thirdly,  after  the  bark  had  been  scraped,  the  twiijs 
are  ripped  up  longways  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  the  bark  gradually  loosened 
from  them  with  the  convex  edge  of  the  knife,  till  it  can  be  entirely  taken  off;  Fourthly 
tlie  bark  being  peeled  off,  is  gathered  np-togetherj  several  smaller  tables  or  quills  of  it 
are  inserted  into  the  larger,  and  thus  spread  out  to  dry,  when  the  bark  of  its  own  ac- 
cord rolls  itself  up  still  closer  together,  and  is  tlien  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  finally  car- 
ried off.  Sandy  ground  is  best  adapted  of  any  for  cinnamon  trees.  After  the  cinnamon 
has  been  packed  up,  the  disirlling  of  it  commences.  This,  the  dearest  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  oils,  is  disiilleJ  from  the  fragments  and  small  pieces  of  cinnamon  whic& 
breat  off  and  fall  from  it  during  the  packing.  This  dust  and  refuse  is  laid  in  large 
tubs,  and  a  quantity  of  water  poured  upon  it  sufficient  to  coverit  completely.  In  this 
man^ner  it  is* left  in  several  different  tul>s,  which  are  got  ready,  in  daily  succession  for 
six  or  eight  days  together,  to  macerate.  One  of  these  tubs  commonly  hrolcfs  one  hun- 
dred pounds  weis^ht  of  cinnam</n  dn5*t  AU  this  is^poured,  a  little  at  a  time,  into  a  cop- 
per alembic,  and  drawn  off  with  a  slow  fire.  The  water,  called  afua  cinimomi  thea 
come^  over  quite  white,  nearly  of  the  colour  of  milk,  together  with  the  oil,  which  floats 
at  top  in  the  open  ^ass  recipient  placed  uiKterneath.  A  tub*  is  distilled  ^off  every 
twenty-four  honrs.  I  was  at  great  pains  to  ascertun  how  mucli  oil  is  procured  froin 
one  hundred  weight  of  cinnamon  dust,  but  constantly  without  effect,  as  it  is  a<raiiist  the 
apothecary's  interest  to  let  this  be  known.  Thus  nmch  however  is  certaih,  thatcinna- 
mon  does  not  yield  mneh  oil,  in  proportion  to  other  spires,  and  that  therefore  such 
cinnamon  as  is  useful  cannot  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  only  the  refuse  which 
cannot  he-sent  to  Etrrope.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  a  loose  and  porous  texture  and 
handsome  enough  :  when- sawed  into  planks  it  is  sometimes  manufactured  into  caddie* 
and  the  like,  but  its  scent  does  not  secure  itfrom  the  attacl's  of  worms." Thunhcrg^ 
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Cl.  11,  OR.  I. — Dodecandria  monogynia.        Nat.  OR«— 

Crt^t  char. — Perianth  one-leafed,  three-lobed  ;  lobes  roundish,  jconcave  Tthe  co- 
rolla has  five  petals,  oblong,  sessile,  longer  than,  the  calyx,  two  a  little  narrower 
thar>  the  rest ;  nectary  pitcher^shaped,  the  length  of  the  petals,  anthers  bear  in(r* 
the  stamens  have  no  filaments ;  anthers  from  nine  to  twenty,  or  even  more  lineu** 
parallel,  distinct,  fastened  on  the  outside  to  the  nectary  :  the  pistil  has  a  superior 
germ,  within  the  nectary,,  ovate  ^  style  cylin3ric,'  the  length  of  the  nectary  • 
stigmas  two  or  three,  blunt,  convex,  wrinkled ;  the  pesicaip  aa  obloag  three! 
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celled  berry ;  seeds  roandish,  kidney-shaped  (two  Co  four).  This  is  allied^  tO 
tinus.  lu  the  ripe  fruit  one  ceil  only  is  feriile^  the  rudimenU  of  Cb^  other  tw(i 
being  rarely  seen. 


ALBA« 
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Arbor  hacciferay  LurifoUa,  arowatica^  fructu  viridi  calj/jndato  ract* 
moso.  Sioane,  v.  2,  p.  S7,  t.  19),  f.  2.  Foliis  oblong  is  oUusii  ni* 
tidisy  racemis  tti^nimilibus.  '  Browne,  p.  275,  t.  27,  f.  3» 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  straight,  nprigbt,  branching  at  the  top,  and  making  a  handsoiiie  appear^ 
ance.  Thebai*k  has  an  outward  rind,  thin,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  with  some  white 
spots  scattered  over  it,  having  also  several  shallow  furrows  of  a  darker  colour.  The  in* 
ward  bark  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  outer,  smooth,  and  of  a  lighter  comniexion,  of  a 
much  more  biting  aromatic  taste,  somewhat  like  that  ef  cloves,  not  glutinous  like  cin* 
Bamon,  bcrt  dry,  and  crumbling  between  the  teeth.  The  leaves  come  out  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs  without  any  order,  generally  alternate  ;  they  are  petioleJ,  oblong,  about 
vtwo  inches  and  a  half  long  and  one  broad,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  shining  and 
smooth.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  in  clusters,  but  upon  divided 
peduncles,  they  are  small,  and  seldom  open,  of  a  purple  or  violet  colour.  The  lohes 
of  tbe  calyx  are  divided  almost  to  the  bottom,  incumbent,  green,  smooth,  membra« 
naceous,  permanent ;  the  petals  are  concave,  upright,  thick,  and  deciduous  ;  as  is  also 
the  nectary.  The  berry  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  fleshy,  smooth,  green  at  first,  but 
turns  blue  and  black  when  ripe.  The  seeds  are  generally  two^  as  two  ceils  are  commonly 
abortive.  Sloane  says  be  found  four  seeds  in  those  he  examined.  The  berries  grow 
soft  and  pulpy  when  ripe,  and  lose  that  heat  and  pungency  they  possess  when  green, 
likethose  of  the  pimenta,  and  are  then  greedily  devoured  by. the  wild  pigeons,  and 
other  bhrds,  ivho  disperse  the  seeds  in  diflerent  places  by-their  muting. 

This  tree  is -common  as  well  in  the  mountains  as  in  the  lower  woods  and  rocky  hills, 
mnd  fi'equently  found  near  the  coast,  where  it  seldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen  tieet  in 
height.  All  the  parts  of  the  tree  when  fresh  are  very  hot,  aromatic,  and  pungent,  and 
when  *^  ^lossoth  throws  a  perfume  all  around.  Tne  flowers  dried,  and  softened  in 
water,  ^have  a  fragrant  odour  nearly  approaching  to  musk. 

^iie  bark  is  cured  without  any  difliculty  by  drying  in  the  shade ;  what  is  taken  from 
<tbe  branches  is  thinner,  and  ratJier  milder,  than  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  more  nearly 
-approaching  to  the  true  cinnamon  The  bark  yields  by  distillation  a  warm  aromatio 
oil,  which  is  often  sold  for,  and  generally  mixed  with,  oil  of  cloves;  nor  is  the  aduU 
teration  thought  of  any  prejudice  to  tbe  medicine.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  remedy  in 
•cor!)utic  habits  ;  invigorates  the  blood,  is  carminative,  and  stomachic.  Powdered  and 
tnufFed  into  the  nostrilit,  it  is  cephalic,  and  produces  a  copious  discharge  of  rheum.--^ 
It  is  used  by  most  apothecaries  instead  of  the  true  cortex  winteranus^  and  being  supe- 
rior in  quality,  has  superceded  it  in  use.  Four  ounces  of  the  bark,  with  six  ounces  of 
cassm  Itgnea  (which  it  very  much  resembles),  and  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  {  a  bandit 
ful  of  common  salt  being  throwp  in  to  dephlegraate  the  spirit,)  makes  a  cinnamon  wa-- 
ter  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  is  vended  in  the  shops,  is  •compounded  in  this  nian« 
tier.  Aquanthyof  the  bark,  mixed  with  badly  distilled  4:xim,  b  said  to  discharge  in 
part  its  nauseous  empyreumatic  taste  and  smell.  This  bark  is  a  common  ingredient 
frith  capsicums  in  the  food  of  the  negroes. 
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Cl.  18,  OR.  3. — Poli/addphia  icosandria*         NaT.  or. — BiMrmx 
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<Jen.  ghar. — Perianth  one-IeafeJ,  &v(e-cleft,..flatat  the  base,  very  small,  withering;' 
coroila  five-}>i*taietl,  oblongs  Hat,  spreaiing  ;  stamens  usuaily  twenty  filament^ 
subulate,  compressed^  erect,  placed  in  a  ring  or  cylinder,  united  gejieraily  in  a 
few  bunches ;  vvth  obiong  an  Jhers ;  the  pistil  has  a  superior  roundish  germ  ;  styla 
cylindric,  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  stigma  globuhu*,  nine-oelled,  within ;  the 
pericarp  a  berry  with  e  Heshy  rind,  the  puij)  bladdery,,  nine-celled  ;  ^eJs  .iu 
couples,  suhovate,  callous.  To  this  genus  belongs  all  the  orange  and  lemon  kind% 
Tiliee  S2>ecies,  ot"  which  there  are  many  varieties^  giow  in  tuis  island. 

MEDICA. 

•  '  ■  • 

Citrus  arbor  et  rralus  ciCrea.     Sloane^  p.  176.     Fniciu  obloi^go  ma^ 
jon'j  coriice  crasio  canwsoy  superjieie  incqualivt^siculato..  BrOwne^ 
p.  S09. 

Fruit  with  ja  rough-lnobbed  rincl. 

Tins  tree,  when  cultivated,  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  or  more,  but  fn  a  wilct 
Btate  seldcm  exceeds. se\ en  x^r  eight.  It  is  prickh,  with  long  rcciining  ungra,ceful 
branches.  Indeed,  the  whole  tree  has  the  mo>t  unseendy  and  straggling  appearance 
of  any  of  the  species.  The  leaves  are  ovate-obiong,  alt^^rnate,  Isubserrate,  smooth, 
pale  gre^n,  thick,  having  winged  footstalks*  The  liowers  are  white,  odoritierous^ 
on  many  flowered  terminating  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  oblong-ovat, 
rough  rinded ;  the  pulp  white,,  commonty  acid,  the  rind  pale  yellow,  thick,  hardish^ 
Qdoriferous,  irreg,uiar.  l^roperly  there  are  two  rinds,  the  outer  thi.i,  with  innumera-^ 
ble  miliary  glands  full  of  a  most  fragrant  o:4  ;  ttie  inner  taick,  Winte^  andtutigous: 
Ihe  partitions  consist  of  two  very  thin  diaphanous  men).;ranaceous  piaies,  connected  at 
the  axis,  and  inserted  into  the  rind  at  the  periphery  ;  the  evils  are  tilled  with  a  biad<< 
dery  pulp.  In  each  cejl  are  a  few  seeds,  commonty  one  or  twj,  somotiiiles  three  of 
fcur.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  round,  and  one  widi  obio?ig,  fruit.— 
'  The  fruit  of  the  citron  is  seldoni.eaten  raw,  though  it  ha;>  an  agretaMe  .leKl  tu'^te  ;  but 
ks  rind  is  weii  kiiownas  a  pleasant  sweetmeat  when  candied  wuh  su4\.r.  Tije  peel  put 
among  clothes  is  said  to  drive  away  moths,  and  imparts  to, iheni  a gooo  snuii ;  il  steeps*. 
ed  in. spirits  gives  them  an  agieeable  flavour..  According  to  L«ibaL  dtroLi  juice  and  cur« 
dials  is  an  andvlote  to  Manchioneal  poison* 

In  Martyu's  Dictioiyiry  itij  observed,  that  the  orange  species  is  distinguished  from 
the  citron,  lime,  and  lemon,  by  having  winged  petioles,  which  the  three  labt  luve  not.* 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  all  these  plants  iiave  tueir  petioles  winged,  though  (he  wings  are 
Hiuch  smaller  than  those  of  the  orange  kind.  A^better  distinction  is  cli  tainly  the  biz^ 
'shape,  and  colour  of  the  leaTca  tiiemselves^  as  well  as  the  larger  siase,  and  vtu'y  .dili<^« 
ent  habit,  of  the  orange  from  any  of  the  lemon  kind» 

Xhe  leaves  of  the  lime  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  acute  pointed  as  the  orange ;  thost 
ef  the  lemon  approach  still  fiearer  the  oval,  are  of  a  paler  green  colour^  and  more  ser« 
rated  than  either  ;  the  leaveskof  the  citroahavdwiog^d  jietioleiKy  and  arc  more  serrated 
"^an  orange  leaves,  * 
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The  leaves  of  the  shaddock  have  by  far  the  largest  wings  on  the  peutles^  and  nevi/ 
^eieinble  thoae  of  the  citron  in  every  respect. 

S€4  Limb — Lemon — Orange — SHADDOCKt 
Cladium — See  Bog  Rosm. 


CLAMMY  CHERRY.  GORDIAi 

ft  • 

Cl.  5,  OR*  1. — Peniandria  tnonaffyma.  •      TTat.  or. — Asper'fol'ce^ 

*This  is  so  named  in  honour  of  a  German  botamstj  nataeU  JSunciusrCorJus^  of  tii9 
^xteentb  ctNitury. 

Gen.  char. — The  calyx  is  a«one-]eaFe3  tub«lar  perianth,  toothed  at  the  top,  pormi* 

DCDt ;    the  corolla  is  one-petaleJ,  funnel-form ;    the  tube  patulous,  twice  ttia 

length  of  the  calyx  ;  borJer  erect,  spreading,  cut  into  five  obcuse  divisions ;  tne 

stamens  are  five  or  six  fiiainents,  subulated ;  with  oblong  aiuners  tne  lengtu  i>f  cha 

tube  ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  acuminate  germ,  a  simple  s^yi^^,  the  length  of  tt^ 

^       stamens,  bifid  at  top;/ divisions  bifid  ;  stigmas  obtuse  ;  the  pericarp  is  a  glvV^o  ;]^ 

'        drupe*,  acuminate,  growing- to  the  calyx  ;,  the  seed  a  furrowed  nutj  ibur-ceuev^. 

ctwo  barren* »  Six  species  ot'^this  genus  ^e  natives  of  Jamaica^ 

I.colloco:ca, 

Ceraso  affinis  arbor  baccifera  racemosayfion  pentapttalo  Tierbaceo  gut-^ 

tatOyJructu  coccineo  tnonopyrenoviscido^  seniine  rat^oso,     Sioune^ 

;.  V.  2,  p.  j>5,  t.*203,  f.  2.    Fob' is  rug^^sis  venosis  oblonga  ovatis,  Jio^ 

ribiis  lore  racemosis.     Browne^  p.  167. 

Xeaves  cordate-ovate,  quite  entire;   ilowera  corymbedj   calyses  tomentoao- 
within. 

This  tree  grows  in  most  of  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica.    It  has  a  straight  undivided 

*trti!ik,  rising  .fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  Sloane  says  even  to  fifty.     The  bark  is  smooth  an^ 

tclav-coloured.     The  branches  spread  on  ev^r    hand  ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  fugged,  ob« 

liquely  veineJ,  and  disposed  alternately,  about  six  inches  long  and  two  broad.     Thc:^ 

leaTes  are  shed  in- December,  and  the  biossoais,  of  a  yellowish  green  with  brown  spota^ 

come  out  in  February,  the  fruit  ripening  in  April.     The  leaves  follow  some  time  aft^ 

the  blossoms.     Tlie  berries  come  out  in  clusters,  of  a  fine  jred -colour,  about  as  big  as  it 

muddling  cherry,  having  a  soft,  sweetish,  clammy  pulp,  inveloping  the  nut.    Turkiea 

.^nd  other  poultry  feed  much  upon  tnese  berries,  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  tur^^ 

^sjf'b^rry-if  ee.     Hogs  and  dogs  are  also  extremely  fond  of  thia  fruit,  and  it  is  thought 

(io  fatten  them.    It  is  observed  that  Guinea  hens^  feeding  on  the  berries^  are  fatted 

9rhea  they  are  in  season. 

f .  MACROFOYLLA*  . 

Pruntis  racemosffy  foliis  oblongis  Jiirsutis  maximhi  frucfu  rubrn.-m^ 
Sioane,  v.  2,  p.  130,  t.  221,  f.  1.  Platj/phyllu^  maji^r,  race^im 
umbcllatis.    Browne,  p.  168. 

Xeawa  crrate.villo6e,  afootandahalf  inJengtb* 
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This  tree,  which  is  called  tJie  broad-leaved  cherpy^  also  risesto  arotiiMerable  height, 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  but  is  seldom  above  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  in  diaint^ter,  slioou 
ing  by  a  straight  trunk.  The  leaves  are  a  foot  and  a  halt  long,  v^ry  large  and  rough ; 
the  berries  are  the  sr me  size  as  those  of  the  clammy*  Browne  says  itiey  are  white, 
Sloane  describes  them  of  a  reddish  colour,  owing  perhaps  to  their  diflTerent  degrees  of 
ripeness.  The  leaves  are  of  a  fresh  greei^  colour,  having  one  large  middle  rib,  and  se- 
veral transverse  ones,  standing  on  thre a-^uam^r«  of  an  inch  footstalks.  This  tree  growg 
chiefl)^  m  the  lower  woo^s,  and  Sloane  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Cobre.  Tha 
heart  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  a  pretty  good  ti'mberwood. — Sloane  tC  Browne^ 

i  S^.gEBESTBNA. 

Caryophyllus  spurius  itwdo/'us^foh'd  suhwtundc  scairo^  fiore  raceviMO 
he'.apetaloidc  coccineo  speciossi'ssijiio,  Sloune,  v.  2,  p.  CO,  tv  164>' 
Foliis  amplioribus  JiSf^is -ovatis^  tubo  Jioris  subai^uau.  £rowne» 
p,  i^02. 

« 

Leaves  oblong-ovate,  repand,  acabroiw. 

This  rises,  by  several  stems,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  having  .a  day-coloured  bark. 
The  leaves  grow  towards  the  tops  of  the.  branches,  standing  on  round  inch^loog-fojt* 
stalks,  very  thick  set  by  one  another.  They  are  almost  round,  four  inches  long,  and 
three  broad,  very  isarsh'to  the  touch,  and  of  a  very  dark  green  colour ;  the  flowers  stani 
each  in  a  long  rough  calyx  on  the  branches  ends  on  their  footstalks,  umbel  fashion,  are 
of  a  delicate  scarlet  colour,  many  and  iar^e,  consisting  of  a  long  undivided  iubulu^ 
aomethingiike'aclove,  anda  brojid.inarjg;inj  divided  into  six  sections^  ail  standing  ia 
a  darkJ>rown  capsule,---^/0an£. 


lis  bushy  shryb  grows  on  the  bahlts  above  tfael)eadi  lyin^1)elween  the  small  lagoni 
rafd  of  Kingston  and  Captain  Cornish's ; 'and  is  said  to  grow  in  g^eat  abundatico 


This 
eastwai 

on  those'little  islands  about  Old  Harbour.    The  limb  of  the  corolla  has  .six  segments, 

and  there  are  six  stamens.    It  seldom  rises  above  ^even  or  eight  feet  above,  the  root^ 

-and  is  furni^^ed  with  rough  ovaI  leaves,  and  adorned  with  large  bunches  of  fine  scarlet 

-lowers,  (bencevthe  name -of  5Ctfr7^^  cordia^j  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  of  any  I 

*have  yet  observed  in  America ;  but  the  form'of  them  is  quite  diiFerant  from  that.deli^ 

Heated  by  Plumier,  wherein  the  tube  swells  above  the  ciip,  and  xsonse^quently  must  be 

'Considered  as  ^  different  species.     Thi$/ would  make  a  nfost  ;agreeable  lowering  sbriib 

in  a  garden  or  a  forest;  and  may  probably  be  useful,  could  it  be  brounrht  to  bear  perj 

<f ect  Iruit,  which  it  hardly  ever  does  in  the  statei  have^observed  it — Joivwne, 

Miller  says  that  a  small  piece  of  the  wood  of  ihis.spcfcies,'  put  into-^pan  of  lighted 
« coals,  sends  forth  a  most  iigreeable  odour,  and  perfunies  a  whole  house;    The  fruit,  bm 
adds,  is  accounted  cooling  and  moistening,-  useful  against  sharp  thin  de6axioDs  upoB 
the  lungs,  helping  coughs  and  catarrhs,^  and  taking  off  the  heat  of  urine. 

The  etfow^  a  variety  of  the  cordta  sebrstenoj  wai  brought  to  this  ialand  in  his  MaJ 
^'ty^s  ship  Providence,  and  ia  said  to  be  a  good  dye  wood. 

4.  MICaaNTHtlS. 

^     Leaves  elliptic,  lanceolatei  quite  ratiref  meoabcinaceoiUi  ?eined ;  tacemei' 
campouiid^  Ux*-^w. 

^EUiracA. 
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5.  EIXIPTICA.  OVAL, 

Leaves  elliptic^  acuminate,  entire^  coriaceous;  biaaches  compoundi  diifused-; 

Ste  Spanish  Elm^ 

« 

Clary,  Wild — See  Turksoles. 

CL£R'0D£NDR17M — Stt  VOLKAMERU. 


CLIMBING  SORREL.  BEGONIA. 

Cl.  21,  OR.  8. — Monoecia  polyandria.  .      NaT.  or. — Holoracem. 

CtfiN.  <CHAR. — ^The  male  flower  has  no.calyx ;,  the:  corolJa  has  four  petals,  of  whic^ 
Awo  Opposite  ones  are  larger ;  the  stamens  are  nuaierous  iilame^nts  inserted  into 
the  receptacle,  with  oblong  erect  aut!ic]:s  :  Female  flowers  usually  on  the  same 
common  peduncle  with  the  males  r  they  have  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  four,  five,  or 
^ix,  commonly  uiiequ^ ;  the^pistil  has  an  inferior  germ,  three-sided,  generally 
winged  ;  styles. three,  bifid ; .  stigmas  six  ;  the  peAceirp  is  a  three-cornered  cap^ 
fule,  winged,  vthree-^celled)  opening  j^  the  base  by  the  wings*  four  species  are 
natives  of  Jamaica^^. 


1.  VlCUTIFOLUiV 


ACUTRf-L&AVED.:!' 


Acerisfructu  herba  anomala^  ^ore  Utrapetalo.    SIoane^.T.  1,  p.  159, 
t.  127,  f.  1,  2.    Sylvcstris  scatidens,  folits  cordaio  anguiatis^  ab  aU 
,  tera  parte  viajoniius.  -.  Browne,  p.  203*- 

Caulescent,  leaves  semi-cordate;  angular,  toothed;  the* largest  wing  of  ftbe  ' 
capsule  obtuse-angled,  the  others  acute-angled 

The  characters  of  this  i^enus.  da  not  yet  appear  to  be  well  understood,  nor  the  differ- 
ent species  well  described,' although  Mr.  Dryander  particularly  studied  it  from  such 
plants  and  specimens  as  he  found  m  England.  The  following  accurate  description  of 
this  species  is  uken  from  the  manuscr^t  of  Afr.  Anthony  Robinson.  It  is  astonishing 
that  the  spatbaceous  calyx  in  bott^flowers^  so  very  conspicuous  And  beautiful,  should 
have  been  overlooked : 

<<  Calyx  of' the  male  flo«veris  a  spathe^  consisting  of  two  leaves,  whose  bases  are 
broad,  embracing  the  stalk  sideways,  ending,  in  a  roundish  point.  Ttiey  are  of  a  deep 
blush  red  coutaining  each  two  flowers,  one  of  which  blows  while  the  otaer  is  budding. 
The  fruit,  jvhen  arrived  at  maturity,  stands  upon  a  pedicel  one  inch  or  more  in  length ; 
tiie  other  advances  in  proportion  as  this  decays  •;  the  pedicels  are. transparent,  smooth, 
and  shining,.. ota  lovely. coral  colour.  The. corolla. consists  of  two  pairs  of  petal**,  alter- 
nately unequal,  .andopppsitely  equal ;  the  broadest  are  ronndish,  with  dented  ungues 
into  which  the  pedicel  is  inserted,  the  narrowest  are  oblong-pointed,  and  inclosed  in 
the  large  ones  before  they  open,  they  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  longhand  a  quarter 
btoad,  the  largp  petals  are  nearly  an.inch  both  ways  ;  the  ungues  of  the  broad  petals 
are  red,  those  of  the  others  asjvell  as  the  bfactea  blush-coloured.!  Betueen  the  two 
btt)ad  petals  arise  the  stamina,  ^n  rows,,  they  are  short, 'unequal,  erect  filaments,  about 
J»rty  in  number,  and  sustain  oblong,  thtn,  upright,  anthers ;  both  the  stamens  and 
mnthiers  axe  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are  not  near  so  iohg  as  the  petals. 

<<  The 
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•'  The  cah'x  of  the  female  flower  is  a  spathe  irice  tlnit  of  the  maTe,  ror^taming  Lnt 
one  flower':  .the  gernr  is  triquiL'trous  and  sessile,  having  a  memi)ranous  wing  eitended 
on  each  angle,  lengthways,  one  of  which  is  considerably  broader  thao  the  rest:  tlie 
corolla  of  tlie  female  flower  consists  of  six  unequal  lanceolated  petals,  erecto- patent, 
placed  circularly  on  the  top  of  the  germ,  having  no  f)articular  caivx  more  than  th« 
male  ones.  Frono  the  centre^ arise  three  styles,  each  dividing  into  two  stigmas,  curi- 
ously twi>ted.  The  flowers  grjw  on  long  branched  common  jointed  peJiceis,  in  thin 
bunches,  some  of  which  sustain  thi?  nwiie,  and  others  tije  fenirilc,  blossoms,  but  never 
both  together.  The  pedicels  are  all  of  a  pale  U'ansparont  coral  colour,  po  i'.hed  and 
fcihining.  Tlie  stems  are  branched,  round,  and  jointed,  on  which  leavis  grnv  in  an  al- 
tcTnate  order,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  vpimedium,  or  the  ear  of  ar»  ape  or  a  bat'j 
wing,  having  the  pedicel  inserted  on  one  side.  Tiie  leaves  are  five  incho^  long  and 
three  broad,  of  a  deep  green,  concave  above,  shining  on  botn  t^ideb*,  the  exterior  mai^ 
gins  angled,  and  undulated  between  the  angles  ;  the  pedicel  is- thick,  two  inches  longi 
of  a  red  colour  above,  smooth  and  sliining,  and  divi.jcs  into  divers  iienes  conspicuous 
beneath,  the  largest  of  which  terminates  at  the  extreme  jxirt  of  tJeieaf,  or  largest  an- 
gle, sending  off  lesser  ones  on  each  side  of  the  smaller  anghs,  the  lesser  divisions, 
which  are  six  in  number,  terminate  each  in  an  angle  on  the  margin  of  the  base^  and 
^ore  rounded  lobe  or  division  of  the  leaf.  This  plant  (every  pan  of  wLich  is  out  of  the 
eaith)  is  tender,  brittle,  6hd  succulent,  endued  with  an  acid  taste,  like  sjrrelj  but 
leaving  an  acrimony  like  that  of  the  arum,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  lowers  side 
of  the  leaf  is  of  a  paler  green  thaa  the-uitper,  aiiU  is  tinged  iii  many  pans,  vtjry  inegu-  " 

larly  with  red.'* 

»  ■    ■ 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  in  wood*?,  apd  on  the  sides  .of 
rocks,  rivers,  and  precipices.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves,  which  have  an  acid-bitter 
taste,  is  recommended  as  very  useful  in  colds.  Browne  says  when  it  grows  in  the  free 
•and  open  air,  the  flowers  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  are  sometimes  used  in  making 
whey,  where  wine  cannot  be  admitted,  and  other.acids  thought  too^^active  and  irritating 
for  Uit  stomach. 

a.  NITIDA.         .OLOSSr. 

Shrubby,  erect;  leaves  very  smooth,  unequally  cordate,. obsoarelj  toothed; 
largest  wing  of  the  capsule  roundish. 

This  is  the  purpurea  of  Swartz,  and  he  says  the  rumex  of  Browr^e,  which  is  also  re- 
ferred to  above  as  the  aaitifolia.  This  is  described. as  having  alternate  cylindric 
branches.  Leaves  seyen-ner^ed,  almost  entire  or  obscurely  tootlied,  one  lobe  of  tb^ 
base  double  the  size  of  the  other,  the  younger  ones  rose  coloured  about  the  edge  ;  all 
very  smooth  and  shining,  bright  green,"  paler  beneath,  four  or  five  inches  long  and  two 
or  three  broad  :  tlie  petioles  cylindric,  thick,  spreading,  one  third  the  length  of  the 
leaf:  stipules  sessile,  oblong,  one-nerved,  as  it, were  three- winged  from  a  rib  winged 
underneath,  produced  into  a  point ;  on  the  fsides.  membranaceous,  revolote;  theyai^ 
spreading,  deciduous,  the  length  of  the  petiole  :  racemes  compound,  cymose,  andro- 

frynous,  the  males  very  numerous,  the  females  few  at  the  top,  solitary,  axillary,  on 
ong  peduncles,  dichotomous,  three  inches  wide ;  peduncles  upright,  cylindric,  lon- 
ger than  the  leaf,  the  thickness  of  the  petiole ;  bractes  opposite,  below  the  dichotomies 
and  the  pedicels,  half  embracing,  ovate,  or  roundish,  membranaceous,  caducou^j :  co- 
(olla  flesh  or  roue-coloured,  sometimes  darker^  Bowers  six  petalled* 

.  8.  ACl/MINATl* 


J 
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3.  ACUMINATA.  ACUMINATE. 

Oaulescenty  leaves  bispidi  semi- cordate^  acuminate,,  unequally  toothed;   thQ 
largest  wing  of  tli«  capsule  obtuse-angled,  the  others  acute^ angled. 

Hie  male  flowers  have  four  petals,  of  which  two  are  opposite  and  smaller ;  the  fe'* 
male  flowers  have  five  petals^  of  which  two  also  are  smaller  than  the  rest.  At  the  base 
ef  the  germ  are  two  bi*autes,  which  are  sharply  serrate,  aud  only  half  the  length  of  the 
fierm.    It  grows  on  the  Blue  Mountains. 

4.  8CANt)ENS.  .        aOANDENT. 

Scandent  radicant ;  leaves  ovate-roundish,  obscurely  toothed  ;  the  largest  wing 
of  the  capsule  obtuse-angled,^  the  others  parallel  and  very  small. 

This  has  decumbent  knotty  stems,  pushing  out  roots  at  the  knots,  and  climbs  trees 
vrithin  its  reach.  Floweis  greenish.  All  the  species  are  easily  increasecl  by  puttings, 
wd  are  frequently  found  iu  New  Liguanea  mountains^ 


CLQVEN  BERRIES,  SAMYDA- 

Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandria  fn&nogynia.        Nat.  or,— 

Oen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  coloured  wi|:hin  ;  tube  bell-shaped,  ten* 
f  treaked,  border  five-cleft,  segments  ovate,  flat,  spreading  very  much,  blunt,  two 
q(  them  augmented  with  a  point ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  nectary  is  one-leafed, 
conical,  truncate,  ten-streaVedy  almost  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  inserted  into 
its  border  at  tlie  base,  mouth  bluntly  ten  or  eight  toothed ;  the  stamens  have  no 
filaments;  the  anthers  are  ten  or  eight,  oblong,  erect,  small,  placed  on  the  teeth 
of  the  nectary ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  an  awl-shaped  style,  erect,  length 
of  the  nectary  ;  stigma  capitate,  obtuse ;  the  pericarp  is  a  roundish  capsule,  four*^ 
jgrooved,.  coriaceous,  thick,  one-celled,  four-rvalved ;  the  seeds  are  very  many, 
^ub-ovate,  obtuse,  marked  with  a  Uttle  pore  at  the  base,  fastened  to  the  valves, 
vxapped  io  a  pulpy  pellicle.    Five  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

L  NITIDA.  GLOSSY, 

Fruticosafoliis  nitidis  cordatis,  levisstime  crenaiis;  rtidimentis  moUi'\ 
bus  rubentibus  i  racemis  tenuioribus  afaribus,  Browne,  p.  217,  t» 
23,  f.  3.  , 

.  Flowers  eight-stamened ;  leaves  cordate,  smooth* 

Browne  calls  this  the  shrubby  samyda  with  waxen  rudiments^  or  the  larger  cloven* 
terry  bush.  It  is  frequent  in  toe  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  and  shoots  sometimes  to  the 
heient  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  are  shining  and  verv  slightly  crenate ;  the 
rudiments  or  segments  of  the  nectary  soft,  red  ;  flowers  in  slender  axillarv  racemes.-^- 
It  has  only  eight  filaments  in  each  flower.  It  loses  its  leaves  before  it  blossoms,  and* 
.  vhen  they  shoot  again  they  are  small  and  reddisb«  In  Browne^s  figure  the  rudiments 
«e  loo  ^Mfrt  and  not  natual  in  their  form. 

2«  PARVIFLORA.  8MAIX-FL0WERED. 

drbor  baccifcrUf  /oliis  oblongis  aeuminatiSf  Jloribus  confcrtim  ex  alts 

Dfd  /oliorum 
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ti.ovp.n- 


fidiovum  enimpefitibns  fructii  nnnimo  croceo,    Rhoane,  v,^  2,  p.  10^, 
ti  2!^  t,  2.     Foliis  oyatis  cinn  acio^ine^  fructibiis  pltirimk  mino-^. 
ribus  confertis.     Rrowne,  p.  .217», 

Flowers  t©n  male  ;  leaves  oblong,  pom te<l,  rremilate^^Ubrous  both  sides,.  $Ilin«, 
ing  ;  peduncles  crowded,  axillary,. one  flowered^. 

This  rises  fifteen  feet  high,  having  a  tr«nfe  a^  big  as.  my  arm>  .widv  ar smooth  white 
^Ijark  like  hazel.     It  has  many  branches,,  and  the  twngs  thickly  set  with  leaves  alterna^  . 
tivelvjbut  so  close  that  they.^tppea^  s^  if  wii^jged.-.  Tjie  leaves  ^re  smooth  and  of  a  vel- 
low.grcep  colour,  two  injches  long  and  tiiree- quarters  of  an  inch  broa^l  in  tfee^  midfjle,  . 
where  broadest.     Between  the  bBincb^^s  Vtnd  these  come  out  the  flowers,  so  small  >as  to  . 
be  scarcely  discernible,. roundish,. and  pi^le  green„_many  together,  cind  sessilfe,  to  v<bich 
fi)llowj50  many  berries  of  an  oiange  colpur,  bigger  tlian  large  pins  heads,  consisting  of  ' 
a-thin  yellow  skin,  very  thin  pulp,  ^nd  acini  or  seeds.     It  grows  .every  wbere  among 
tlie  lowland  woods,  near  the^bank^.of  the  ftk)  Cohre.^^Shane^' 

■ "»      .    ■ 

This  has  the  same  kind  of  staminal  nidtment*  as  the  first,  and  has  three  styj^s  on  the  ^ 
top  of  the  germen,  in  which  it  differs  ;  the  rudiment^,  are  not  red.  but  green.     The - 
leaves  are  more  "deeply  dented  than  those  of  the  niticfu^  and  are  always  at  their  full  size 
when  the  tree  is  hlossoming.     Biowng  calls  it  the  smaller  samyda.or  cloven  berry  bushy 
^nd  says  this jseWoip.  rises  above  four;  or  fiv^  feet^    Tbi$  has  niqe.  or  tQn  fiianients  in  the  • 
flower^ 

^prvtex  baccifer,  folio  ohlongo  integroy  fiore  penfapetah;  pallide  lutein 
oderatissimo,  Slog^ne,  v.  2,  p.  109.  Faliis  ovatis  villosisy  Jloribut^ 
conffirtisy  fa^ciculis  ii^G^^sis^.   Qrpwn^  p.  2^8^,. 

Leave*  ovate,  fcompntose  beneath.,. 

This  is  a  small  shrub,  rising  eight  or  nine  feet  high  by  several  dmall  trunks,  straight^ 
aiid  covered  with  a. reddish  grey 7 cpl.ou red  bark;  the  branches  have  feaves  at  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  distant,  which  about  thei)eginning  of  February  fall  of,,  and  in  their 
place  come  tufts  of  flowers,  four  or  five  together,  oti  scarce  any  foOtstalk» ;  tEey  are 
pale  green,  pentapetalous,  with  stamens  of,.the  same  colour,  and  smell  very  sweet. — 
•To  these  follew  .oval  black  .berries,  about  the  bigness  of  spa^C^loes^  jeleaving  into  two 
ibr  the  most  part,  wh.ence  the.  name.     After  tljese  come  the  leaves^  on  one-tenth  of 

'  an  inch  long  footstalks,  three  inches  long  and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  where  broadest^ 
very  sbftand  woolly,  of  a  yellowish  greei\  colour,  e?cce.pt  the  ribs  which  incli(>^  to  red. 
It  is  to  be  met  in  the  Red  Hills  going  to  Guanaboa.  The  berries  when  ripe  are  eateob 
by  wild  pigeons,  which  fatten  them  very  mvkch.'^-rSloane.  . 

■■  *■ '"."»,. 
This  is  called  tha  hairy  samyda  «r  cUm^n  berry  iu^hy  but  known -aniong  negroes  Y/f 
the  name  oi  savauna  wattle^  parrot^Ti^podf  and  wild  coffee  :  the  berries  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  species  ;  and  there  is  a  variety  of.  it  which  has  berries  still  larver.-^ 

.  The  blossoms  sme]U  like  honey  aAd  O0otain.a  jusctar^^aus  juice^  and.  the  berries^  have«. 
^tterta^te. 

4.  VILLOSa  VILLOUS. 

I^lowers  ten-stamened ;  leaves  oblong,  sub-serrate,  oblique^at  the  baaej^  silkjV 
i411^e  beneath  5  peduudes  solitfiry,  axillary,^-iij^,  p7\  6ft. 
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TbU  shrub  is  a  fiuhom  iu  height.     Leaves  alternate,  spreading,  roundec!  and  oblique?  . 

the  Uase,  having  a  short  point  at  tlie  end,  nerved  and  yeinrd,  the  ncr\es  beneath 
{errugiauus;  petiqies  ro\ind»  short,  viilose  ;  peduncles  axilla r}%  solitary',  rising,  very 
-fhort,  one-flowerfed  ;  flowery  biggisli,  white.  This  is  certainly  a  different  specie% 
^SSiin  tiie  pubescens.     It  is  a  native  of  the  iHountains  and  flawers  iii  the  s|>ring« 

3.  "GIJIBRATA^  SMOOTH, 

#•   Flowers  tea^stameoed  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  q^uit;e  e^tirej^  shining ;  peduii^ 
cles  axillary^^  one^fluwered. — Suf*  Pr,  p.  fiSu 

This  i^  a  soaaU  tree,  with  a  trunjk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  smooth,  unarmed.  Leaves 
^ternate,  spreading  horizontally,  nei*veU  and  veined,  smooth  on  both  sides,  shining 
^bove,  bright  green,  with  poretiso.  sniail  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  ;  petioles  shortish; 
pedancles  in  general  shorter  than  the  petioles  and  thicker,  auxiliary,  solitary,  and  one« 
flowered  ;  ilowers  biggh^h  and  white.  Two  sn^all  sici^te  stipules  at  the  ba.se  of  tlie  pc- 
Ancles.    All  the  species  ^e  propagated  by  seed)^    . 


■^— » 


Besides  the  above  xiative  species,  the  rosea^  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  has  also  been 
introduced.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  producing  fine  red  Bowers  in  abundance 
^bng  its  flexile  pendent  bmiiches  ;  and  i^  supposed  to  be  the  guidonia  uimijolio  Jioie 
9M^a  of  Piuuuer,     There  is  also  a  white  variety  of  this  in  the  Hortus  Eastensis. 

* 

Clove  Strife — See  Primrose-Willow. 


X:OB  NUT,  OMPHALEA. 

'Ct,  21,  OR,  8. — Monoecia  monadelphia.        Nat,  on.^-Tricoco^^ 

iQen.  char. — Male  calyx  a  four  or  five  leaved  perianth,  spreading  ;  leaflets  two,  op-« 
posite,  larger,  txvate,  convex,  coloured :  no  corolla ;  nectary  four  glands,  or  a 
•fleshy  ring  encircling  the  germ  ;  the  stamen  one  columnar  filament,  thick,  short; 
aAthers  two^ 'Cblong;!  incumbent^  connate  at  tgp,  polUniferous  at  the  edge;  or 
one,  plano-convex,  trifid.  The  female  ilow-ers  iu  the  same  raceme  :  calyx  a  five«.> 
leaved  perianth  ;  leaflets  three,  larger^  ovate,  encircling  the  germ;  there^  is  no 
corolla ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  na  style,  stigma  trifid  :  the  pericarp  is  an 
oblong  roundish  capsule,  fleshy,  bluntly  triangular,  three-celled,  three-valved : 
4ie  seeds  laxe  aoUtarynutSj  Qvate,  hard«  four  specif  are  indigenous  to  jdiis 
inland- 

i.  mjCIFERA,  TCUT-BEARINO.     * 

.J^olits  obovaiis  glabris^  ad  basim  biglandulis^  floribus  tn^ndrits.-^ 
Browne,  p.  335,  t.  22,  f.  4 

^Racemes  compound,  leafy^  terminating ;  leare^  scattered,  oblong,  very  smooth^ 
faiglandular  at  the  base ;  stem  arboreous^ 

This  tree  frequently  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  or  more,  with  a  straight 
t:tem  better  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  having  a  brownish  baxk  with  white  spots.  It  grows 
^ery  coounonly  in  Jaonoca.    Th^  Jburanches  bend  down  and  are  waited  and  sub-divided. 
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The  leaves  are  alternate  or  scattered,  they  are  ovaT,  thict,  succulent,*  six  or  seven* 
inciies  long  and  three  or  four  broad,  having  footstalks  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
long,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  colour.     Ou  the  whole  not  unlike  tiie  maaimee  leaf. — 
*I'ije  glands  are  in  pairs,  flat,  depressed,  rouixi,  perforated  in  the  ntiddle^  distHling  » 
moisture  ;  racemes  solitary,  tlie  length  of  the  leaves,  nodding,  loose  ;  bractes  peiioled/ ' 
sub-axillarv,  oblong,  entire, .  biglandular  ^  the  base ;  racemelets  altern<)te,  cfiinricat- 
Ino*,  with  tivo  or  three. male  flowers  on  a  pedicd,  and  one  female  ia  the  middle  of  each ; 
ca^'x  five-leaved,  tliree  larger,  ovate,  convex,  membranaceous  at  the  edge^  coloured ;: 
nectary  a  fleshy  blood  red  ring  ;  filament  purpie  from  the  middle  of  tUe  disk ;  tmthers 
plano-convex,  purple  trifid,  with  three  polliniferous  incisures;  germ  oblong,  three^ 
cornered,  striated  with  six  lines;  stigma  perforated  :  capsule  pendulous,  large,  (about 
three  inches  broad  and  oiia  thick,  not  unlike  tlte  shape  of  a  tuniip)  roundish,,  obtusely 
threc«cornered,  thick,  tough,  and  containing  three  hard  nuts,  about  an  inch  diameter 
each,  round,  but  flatted  on  the  side  where  they  are  united  to  each  other,  where  they  ^ 
fitrongly  adhere ;  they  contaiu  a  whitish  kernel,  surrounded  by  &  yellow  membrane^ -^^ 
which  has  a  very  a<yreeable  taste.     The  French  call  this  fwisettievy  and  in  Jamaica  it  is  ■'' 
l&nown  in  some  panshes  by  the  name  of  pig  or  hog  nut.    The  cotyledons  of  the  nuts-, 
are  emetic  and  purgative.    The  timber  of  this  tree  is  of  no  service  ki  building,  beingt  f 
of  a  soft  brittle  nature^   The  kernels  of  the  nuts  in  the  raw  state  are  delicately  sweet  and 
wholesome ;  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance^  and,  when  ripe,  they  burst  fromi   * 
the  pod  and  fall  to  the  ground,  .where  the  bogs  greedily  devoiur  them.    When  roasted' 
they  are  eoual^  if  not  superior,  to  any  chesnut.     Sy  compression  they  yield  a  very 
«weet  and  nne  fiavonred  oil.    As  this  tree  is  of  quick  growth,,  and  bears  fruit  in  three 
or  four  years,  it  is  well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,,  and  it  succeeds  very  well  in  the 
'  poorest  soils.   They  might  easily  be  cultivated  from  the  seeds  dong  intervals,,  or  inter* 
spersed  among  pasuires,  to  which  they  would  not  only  prove  ornamental,  but  useful^ 
by  furhisliing  abundance  of  their  fruity  and  affording  an  agreeable  shade  to  cattle  and 
other  live  stoclu    These  and  the  bread  nut  planted  ia  hog  crawles  would  be  ver^ 
valuable. 


!2,  COftDATA, 


SEART-SHAPEin 


\ 


Prtitesceyis  diffustty  folirs  ^mplioribus  ovatis^  peftolis  tigiandulis,  ros^ 
€emis  terminalibus^    Browne,  p.  334. 

Haqemes  icoiRj^nd,  leafy,  terminating  ;  ieaves  scatteeed,  €ocdate>  viDose  un- 
derneath,' ^glandular  at  the  ba.se ;  stem  sdaadeht 

Stem  shrubby,  scandent,  «ub«divided,  diverging,  round,  pubescent.  Leaves  alter-*^ 
liate;  acuminate,  sob-'coriaceous,  thick,  «neire,  smooth,  pubescent  underneath, .  oi» 
longish  loose  biglandulai*  petioles ;  glands  depressed^  roundish.  Stipules  at  the  base 
pt.  the  leaves,  small,  lanceolate^  aecidu6us;  racemes  branched,  diverging,  loose;: 
bractes  lanceolate,  pedicelled,  xibtuse,  smooth,  at  the  base  of  the  racemelets,.  whicb 
^re  many  flowered ;  the  flowers  ia  clusters,  peduncled,  small,  green.  Calyx  four* 
p^ted,  with  roundish  segments,  two  of  which  are  larger:  filament  from  the  centre  of 
a  coloured  concave  disk,  convex  at  top :  anthers  purple^  inserted  into  the  margin  oT 
the  filament :  germ  roundish,  three-csomered ;  style  very  short,  JBeshy,  three-^comi** 
ered ;  stigma  trifid,  villose ;  capsule  large,  yellowish,  containing  three  brittle  nuts^ 
with  eUoog-angular  keroels.    Jt  ^ows  in  rocky  coppices.— ^'ar» 
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3.   AXILLARIS*  AXILLARV. 

Racemes  axillary ;  leaves  distich,  ovate-acuminate,  shining,  on  ireiy  short  pe< 
tioies ;  stipules  mucronate  ;  stem  shrubby. — Szv, 


4.  CAULIFLORA. 


FLOWER-STALKED. 


Racemes  cauline,.  scaly  at  the  base ;  leaves  distich,  oblongs  a€ute,t  «hining^| 
stem  arborescent, — ^'^»  • 


No  English  Name^ 


COCCOSYPSILUlVf. 


Ce*  4,  OR.  l.-^Tetrandria  mon^gy^iia.        Nat.  or. — Stellata. 

This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a  measure  of  grain  or  seedl. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  fQur-parted^  superior,  with  erect  acute 
segments;  the  corolla  is  one-petaled^  funnel-form;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx, 
gradually  widening  towards  the  border,  which ^ is  four-parted,  the  parts  ovate, 
erect ;  the  stamens  are  four  filaments,,  the  length  of  the  tube,  inserted  into  thd* 
base,  filifdnn,  erect ;  anthers  erect :  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  inferior  germ  ;  style- 
the  length  of  the  stamens^  bifid  at  the  tip;  stigmas  simple;  the  pericarp  is  a. 
roundish  berry,,  inflated,  two-celled,  crowned ;  seedsnumerous,  minute*  There 
is  only  one  species^  which  is  a  native  of  Jamaica* 

EEPBNSi.  €REEP(N0« 

Herhaceum  repensy  foUis'oenosis  ovatis  oppasitiSf  pedimeulis  brevibus 
subumbellatis  ad  alas  aliemas. — Browne,  p.  144,  t.  6,  f.  2. 

This  plant  is  frequently  observed  in  the  cooler  mountains  of  Liguanea  and  Mount 
Diablo  ;  it  grows  in  si>reading  tufts,  each  stalk  creeping  about  eighteeA  or  twenty 
inches  from  the  root,  and^shooting  out.a  few  Ij^teral  branches  as  it  runs.  The  leaves^ 
«re  opposite,  and  the  following  flowers  and  fructifications  lute  oa  short  divided  fooi<» 
stalks  from  their  alterpate  alse.^ — Browne. 
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i 

G'L.  5,  OR.  1 . — Pentandria  monogynia.        Nat.  or. — MiscellaM€iti. 

'^£N.  CHAK. — Calyx  a  three-leaved  perianth,  leaflets  lanceolace,^  dry,  acute^  permaii^ 
nent,  similar  to  the  corolla ;  %he  corolla  has  five-petals^  lanceolate,,  a^uminate^ 
^rect,  permanent;,  stiffish/  calyciform^  the  nectary  a  margin  surrounding  the- 
germ^  very  smail,  five-cleft ;  the  stamens  are  five  filaments,  subulate^  conjoined 
«t  the  base  to  the  plaited  nectary,  length  of  the  corolla^  with  versatile  anthers  ^ 
the  pistil  has  ^  globular  germ;  style  subulate,,  straight,  length  of  the  stamens f 
^igma  simple  ;  me  pericarp  is  a  globular  capsule,  surrounded  by  the  corolla,  one^ 
ceHed^  circumcised  ;  'seeds  few,  roundish,,  emarginate.  'One  species,,  the  pam« 
eulaia^  isanativ^of  Jamaica^  another  beautiful  oiiej  the  cristate,  has  been  in«^ 
'^foditfedt 

IryANICWUBTa; 
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1.  PANICUI-ATA.  PANICLED. 

.jtv}aranfus  fruticosHs  erectiis,  spica  viridi\  lava  et  ^trigom.     Sloanp^ 
V.  1/p.  142,  t.  91,  f .  K    Fotiis  obhngisy  JianUus  racemose  ^cati^ 
,      fere  sessilibus,     Browne,  p.  179. 

JLeaves  ovate-oblpng ;  stem  rising,  panicled :  apikes  alternate^  ternuaal,  re« 
mote. 

Stem  suffruticose,  prostrate,  round,  sub-divided,  stiiated;  branches  diverging.—* 
Leaves  acuminate,  petioled,  entire,  smooth  \  spikes  racemed,  axillary,  and  termui- 
atintr,  short;  flo^^ers  distinct,  whitish;  the  calv'x  consists^of  five  ovate-acute  leaflets^ 
whitish  within  ;  corolla  none  buLa  cup-shaped  hve-coxnered  nectar)-,  surrounding  the 
germ  ;  to  the  edge  of  \\hich  the  filaments  are  fixed.  The  anthers,  are  versatile  and 
purple;  germ  ovate  ;  style  subulate^  simple,  red;  stigma.  Iriikl^  capsule  covered  by 
the  permanent  caly-\,  with  numerous  shining  ^eeds* — oV» 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  seldom  opon,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  with  a. 
blackish  style  ;  the  seeds  are  so  small  as  singly  to  be  scarce  discernible,  shining,  and 
of  a  brown  colour,  roundish,  and  hollow  on  one  ^de,  wlxw.viewed  by  a  microscope 
It  grows  by  the  banks  of  theHio  Cobre. — Shane. 

2.  ClUSTATA-.        ^CRFSTEDl 

«  Leaves  oblong- ovate  ;  peduncles  round]  sub-striated-;  spikes  <^blong. 

This  is  the  buflf-colotired  celosia  or  cockscomb,  a  most  beautiful  plant,  which,  sinoe 
its  introduction,  has  been  generally  cul^vated^  and«thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  Ja« 
maica. .  It.received  its  nai^e  from  the  form  of  its  flowers  resembling  that  of  the  comk 
of  a  cock.  There  are  naany  varieties  raised  from  tlje  same  seed,  differing  in  fornix 
•magnitude,  and  colour  ;  and  some  iiaye  beep  observed  v^iegated  witii  two  or  tbxfiis^ 
4uolours.     It  is  a  native  of  Asia. 

Cocks-Head — See  French  Honeysuckj-5. 

:£!0CK-SpUR— *y^e  FiNGRIGO.    ^ 
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COCOA  NUT  TREE. 


•COCOS. 


« 

Cl.  25. — Mdtioecia  hexandria.       Nat,  or. — Palma, 

'This  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  coco^  from  the  three  boles  at  the  end  of  the  dkeOt^ 
Ijiving  it  the  appearance  of  a  monkey's  head. 

'  Gen.  char. — Male  flQw^rs  in  the  ^ame  spadix  with  the  females.  Male  calyz^n  uni-^ 
vereal  univalve  spathe,:;  spadix  branching  ;  perianth  three- parted,  very  smiJI ;  di- 
visions sub- triquetrous,  coQcave,  coloured  ;  the  Qdrolla  has  three  petals,  ovate, 
acute,  patulous ;  the  stamens  are  six  filaments,  simple,  lengthof  the  coroUa^  with 
sagittate  anthers ;  the  pi$til.has a  scarce .m^ifest  genn,  .threeshort styles,  aodaa 
obsolete  stigma ;  the  pericarp  abortient.  ,The  calyx  oif  the  female  flower  is  ft 
common  spathe  with  the  hermaphrodites,  as  likewise  the^padix  ;  the  perianth  ift 
three-parted,  divisions  roundish,  concave,  converging,  coloured^  jermaijent  ^ 
fihe  corolla  has  three  permaaent  petals^  like  the  calyx,  but  rather  larger  i  the  pis* 
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til  has  an  orate  gerra,  no  style,  a  three-Iobed  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  coriaceous  ■ 
drnpe,  very  lar^e,  roundish,  obscurely  triangular ;  the  seed  is  a  very  large  nut^, 
sub-ovate,  acuminate,  one-celled,  valveless,  obtusely  three-cornered,   the  base 
perforated  by  three  boles ;  kernel  holiow.   Three  species  of  this  genus  are  nativei  - 
iii  Jamaica. 

KUCIFERA.  NriT-BEARmO* 

Pa  I  ma  indica  nucifcra  coccus  dicta,     Sloane,  v.  2",  p.  JT.     Spadicihiis  ■ 
alaribus ;  fructuiiuixhno ;  caudict  suba^qiiali\  cicatriculis  circular 
rilms  scabros  Joliia^  cnsifonnibus^  rcplicatisy  .pinnatis, .  Browne^* 
p.  31-1.  , 

Unarmed  ;  IVonda.  pinnate  ;  leaflets  folded  back,,  ensiforn?;-. 

TTliis  tree  is  planted  in  most  parts  of  America,  both  for  its  beauty  and  productions  ;  : 
S  grows  generally  intiie  lowlands,,  and  rises  frequently  to  a  copsiderable  height,  bear-  - 
ifig^  all  its  foliage  at  the  top^  like  the  rest  of  its  kind.    This  consists  of  many  strong  ribs,  , 
furnished  with  long  narrow  leaves^  folded  length waw,  which  rise  in  d  continued  series  - 
on  both  sides,  and  spread  very  evenly  both  ways.^   These  ribs  shoot  gradually  from  the  • 
top,  and  as  the  younger  ones  stretch  out  sufficiently  to  raise  the  sap^  the  lower  ones 
decline,  wither  away  gradually^  and  fekU  off  in  time*    The  flowers^of  this  tree  rise  in 
spreading  bundles  from  the' alae^of  the  ribs,  and.  are  supported  bysa  many  large 
branched  footstalks  ;^  these,  while  yottng^  are  very  thickly  beset  witl>  blossoms,  and 
covered  with  a  simple,  thick,  fibrous^  spathe  oj  sl^ath,  of^  an  oblong  form,  pointed  at 
the  top,  and  moderately  contracted  at  the  bottom.  .  When\all  tlie*  parts  of  the  flowers 
have  gained  a  due  degree  ef.  perfection,  the  sputbe  splits  on  the  under  side,  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and  exposes  the  common  bunch,  with  all  its  flowers,^  ,to  the  open  air : 
most  of  these  are  males,,  anjd  falLofF  gradually  as  the  spaiba  withers,,  leaving  the  em- 
brio  fruit,  which  is  generally  fised  to  the  lower  and  stronger  part  of  the  stalk,  to  in* 
crease  and  ripen  gradually.     These. grow  very  lainge  and  are  tx>mposed  of  thick  fibrous 
busks,  containing  so  maay^large  hoUow  niUs;  which  in»most  of  the  tribe  are  trilocular  ; 
though  in  this^  as  well  as  some  of  the^otheD species,,  two ^f  the  eells  are  obliterated, 
and  tne  third  only  comes  to  perfection.    The  nut  or  shell  is  formed  of  a  hard  compact 
substance^  and  fiUed  wiih  a  swefiti8h..watery  while  youog  ;  but  as  the  fruit  advances  im 
its  growth,  this  deposits  a  soft  gelatinous  crust  upon  the  sides  of  the  shelly  which  harv 
dens  gradually  with  age,  until  at  length  it  aequires  a  strong  concreted  texture;  and 
then  It  is  not  unlike  tne. substance  of^an  almond>  either  in  taste  or  consbtence.    The 
^ater  contained  in-  the  nuts  is  very  pleasant  while  they  are. young, .and  generally  looked 
upon  asone«.of  the  .gjreatest  dainties  of  America;  but,  as.  they  grpw  old,  the  houor 
becomes  more  sharp  and  cooling*  and  far  more  agreeable  to  over -heated  habits.     The 
jiemeli^veiy  nourishing,.,  and  may  be^us^d  instead  of  almonds*  iu  milks,  emulsions^ 
and  apozems^ , and  with  greater  propriety  as  it  may  always  be  had  fresh.    The  shells 
serve  for  drinking  ^d  water  cups,  and  the  husks,  .which  are  very  fibrous,  .are  ijiade- 
intouvVaruMis  sorts  o£  cordage,,  in  some  of  the  eiistern  pacts  of  the  worlds  but  in  Jamaica. 
they'.areoo]](.used  to  scour. floors.    The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  used  for  thatch,  and  the 
tender  shoots  at  the  toaafford  a  pleasant  green. or  cabbage  (tvhich,  however,  when  cuJt, 
destroys  the  tre^).    Tne  outward  part  of  the  trunk  is  made  into  lathings,  and  the  juice 
ebtained  by  tapping  it  at  the  top*  being*  mixed  and  fermented  with  molasses,  affords  a^. 
^Eery  pleasant  wtiolesome  spirit*  which  differs  but  very  iiule  from  arrack. .  At  tiie  Vbt — 
•araLi^tl^e  riba  we  find  a  coaise  fibrous  net-work^  tlu^  serves  fox  strainers;  and  the. 
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kernel  is  frequently  rasped  and  made  into  fritters  and  cakes.  The  roots  of  tba 
tree  are  very  slender,  simple,  ami  flexite  ;  they  rise  seperaiely  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk,  and  spread  in  all  directions,  s6ine  running  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground^ 
while  others  creep  almost  parallel  to  the  surface. — Browne. 


Tills  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  flourishes  remarkably  on  the 
Tery  margin  of  the  sea,  planted  in  the  sand  with  a  little  mould.  It  is  produced  from 
the  nut,  which  bears  transplanting  extremelj'  well,  though  rendered  more  vigoroUs 
by  mixing  salt  with  the  earth  into  which  it  is  removed. 

*  The  substance  which  incloses  the  shell  is  madq  of  tou^h  fibres,  of  which  tlie  Indians 
make  not  only  cordage  and  other  tackle  for  sliips,  but  a  kind  of  oakhum  for  caulking, 
which  is  highly  extolled.  Steeped  in  water,  and  beaten  like  flax,  it  is  manufactured 
into  an  excellent  linen.  After  this  coat  is  taken  off,  ttie  shell  makes  its  appearance^ 
which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  often  formed  into  drinking  cups,  set  in  silver.  The 
liquor  is  generally  esteemed  highly  antiscorbutic,  one  of  the  pleasantest  drinks  in  Ame« 
rica,  and  makes  a  salutary  emulsion  in  fevers  ;  it  is  also  added  in  the  distillation  of  rum, 
and  thought  to  improve  the  flavour  of  that  spirit.  The  trunk  is  formed  into  gutters, 
and  occasionally  employed  for  enclosing  and  roofing  out«houses,  imd,  being  nailed 
close,  is  so  hardy  as  to  resist  the  weather  for  many  years. 

In  order  to  make  arrack  from  it,  the  tree  must  be  kept  from  bearing  fruit.  For  this 
purpose,  the  sprout  which  produces  the  nut,  and  which  shoots  every  month,  is  cutg 
and  jars  fastened  to  it  to  receive  the  liquor ;  or  the  body  is  bored,  and  a  plug  put  into 
the  orifice,  which  is  occasionally  .taken  out  when  the  liquor  is  wanted  ;  tliis  liquor  b 
suffered  to  ferment,  and,  whilst  it  is  in  this  state,  it  is  distilled  inta  the  spirit  call^({ 
arrack,  which  iar  excels  what  is  drawn  from  rice.  If  this  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  sun, 
it  soon  turns  to  vinegar ;  it  must  therefore  be  carried,  immediately  after  it  is  collected^ 
into  a  shady  place. 

Near  the  base  of  the  larger  branches  or  footstalks  is  a  web^like  plexus^  composed  of 
fibres  curiously  interwoven  by  the  hand  of  nature,  which  is  the  clothing  this  tree  id 
^oid  to  aiFord  ;  and  is  often  used  in  this  island  for  strainers. 

Considering  this  variety  of  productions,  those  writers  have  not  been  guilty  of  mudi 
exaggeration,  who  assert  that  it  ftimishes  ineat,  driok;  physic^  c^tl^iQjg^  loaginjgr^  an4 
fuel. — Long, 

The  milk  or  water  of  the  nut  Is  cooling  and  pleasaot,  but,  if  drank  too  freely,  will 
frequently  occasion  a  pain  in  the  stomach.  A  salutary  oil  may  be  extracted  from  the 
kernel ;  whi/ch,  if  old,  and  eaten  too  plentifully,  is  apt  to  produce  a  sliortness  of 
breathing.  The  largest  coco-puut  trees  grow  on  the  River  Oroonoko.  They  thrive  best 
near  the  sea,  and  look  beautiful  at  a  distance.  They  afford  no  great  shade.  Kipe  nutf 
have  been  produced  firom  them  in  three  years  after  planting.  The  nuts  should  be  ma« 
derated  in  w&ter  before  they  are  put  into  the  ground.  Coco  is  an  Indian  name ;  the 
Spaniards  call  it  also  palma  de  las  Jndias ;  as  the  sniallest  kind,  whose  nuts  are  less 
Aan  walnuts,  is  termed  by  them  coquillo.  This  grows  in  Chili,  i^d.  the  nuts  are  es- 
teemed more  delicate  than  those  of  the  larger  size.'^Gratngcr. 

Tbis  useful  plant  is  supposed  lo  be  »  natire  of  the  Maldive  «id  soaie  desert  iabnd* 
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]ii  the  Ewst  TndiQS,  ^nd  from  thence  to  h&ve  been  transported  to  all  tfa^  warin  parts  of 
Acuerica ;  for  it  is  not  found  in  ai\y  of  the  inland  par&«,  nor  any  where  distant  from  set- 
tlements. The  body  of  the  trunk,  which  generally  leans  to  one  side,  occasioned,  as  ia 
supposed,  by  the  great  weight  of  nuts  it  sustains  when  young,  is  the  exact  shape  of  an 
^othecaryVs  large  iron  pestle,  being  of  an  equal  tinckness  at  top  and  at  bottom,  but 
fomewbat  smaller  m  the  inid<ile  ;  its  colour  is  of  a  pale  brown  thrmisrhont,  and  the  burk 
aaiooth.  The  leaves  or  branches  are  often  fourteen  or  fifteenfeet  long,  about  twenty- 
ci^ht  in  number,  winged,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  sU'aisrIit  an  itaperiiis^.     The  pinnsB  or 

Eirtial  leaves  are  greenr,  often  three  f^cl  long  next  th«  trunk,  "but  dimi:iishing  u\ 
ngth  towards  tne  extremity  of  the  branches*     The  branches  are  fastened  at  top  by 
Inrown  stnngy  threads  Uiat  grov^oub  of  them,,  of  the  <\ze  of  or  linai'y  park-threaJ,  and  • 
fre  interwoven  like  a- web.     The  nuts  hswig  at  the  top  bF  tiie  traink,  in  clusters  of  a  do- 
zen in  each.     Eac\i  nut,  next  the  sti'-m^has  three  holes  closely  stoppeJ ;  an<»  of  them 
being  wiJer  and  moro  easily  pi?netrated  than  tne  rc^t  •   Tae  quantity  of  licj'ior  in  a  full  • 
grown  nut  is  frequently  a  pin  and  upwarJs.     The  bark  may  be  wrought  into  c  )rda'Z  •»    ' 
^1d  the  leaves  make  baskets,  brooms,  hammocks,  mat,  racVs,  and  other  u^efni  nter.- 
«ils.    In  Maldivia  the  cocoa  nutis  «a4jeemed  as  a  ps> wed'ui  iu^Jote  agai&st  the-  bites  oi- 
-serpents  aai  other  poiiions.  - 

■  it  *  I    r-  - 

The  foHowing^  oT>servation«  on-  the  cocoa  nut  trc^,  and  Its  u^cs  in  the  TTast  Indies,  are 
extracted  from  tne  acount  given  of  thi>  vauiab:e  piant  b    M.  £^  G oux  de  Fiaix,  at» 
iogenioos  offi  er  of  engineers,  aiid  a  Qieml>er  of%th<i  A^utia  Sc^cicty  of  Caicuita»  whicb  .» 
was  published  some  ye  irs  ago  :  : 

"  It  is  well  kn  i^vji  that  lue  fibrous  covPTing  of  the  coco-nut  l?  converted  into  goij 
rnpeii,  whicu  are  useiu-  iu'  navi-raUon^  and  for  various  purposes  on  shore.  Cables  f  )r 
anchors  made  of  this  substance  are  much  better  than  tinose  made  c>f  hemp<  They  are 
excee  Jiugly  t  lastic,  sicclch  without  straining  the  vessel,  and*  scarcely 'ever  l>reak  ;  in- 
appreciable a  IvantJiges,  wnich  are  not  possessed  by  those  of  hemp,  <  They  are  also 
lighter,  and  ne>er  r  )t,,  in  consequence  of  their  being  soaked  with  sen  water.  They 
never,  liK.e  those-qf  iiomn,  exiiaie  damp  mias^n^ta,  exceeding v  hurtful  to  the  crew^- 
of  ship*  wli )  sleep  o.t  the  same  deck  where  tiiese  ropes  are  kept  when  shirks  are  in  Jet 
sail.  Toah  uie>eaavaacajjosmustbe  aJde.l,  that  rvipes  mnde  of  the  kuer*  dotX  like 
^ood,  tliat  the>  aie  luuch  easier  mana^ad^  aiidraai;iettarinthepuUeys  dudagnauti-* 

•cal  ma  ceuvres. 

"  Tue  palms  of  this  tree,  when  enu-^,  are  employed  to  make  mats  for  sleeping 
iQpjn  VVaen  spiit  thniu^u  the  luidiie,  ac  ording  to  the  length  of  the  foot-stalk,  thev 
aro  wove  itito  mats  for  coverinT:  shells  and  hoises.  The  use  of  these  mats,  even  for  the 
largt'St  edifi  :es,.  is  general  on  ti)e  coast -of  Malabar^  When  the  nut  u  rasned  with  a- 
^rcuiar-teethed  piece  of  ir'>n^  there  is  extracted  iirotti  it  a  kind  of  milk  or  emulsion,!  y 
mixing  With  it  a  small  quautity  ut  boiiin^  wdter,  and  tlicn  straining*  it  through  a.  piece 
«f  thin  clotn  ui  the*  same  Uia^uer  as-ti)ose  do  who  exiraot  nnik  of  almonds. 

"  Tiiis^jmulsion  is  employe  I  fiir  diffeirjnt  purp.>^  *s:  it  is  used  for  prc^paHng  salop 
and  sago.  Wnen  pnt  into  coff^tv  iustead  of 'roam,  it  gives  it  a'l  exquisite  taste :  that 
#f  our  almonds  produces  neany  the  sziie  eff.  ct  Tiis  e.n>ilsir>  \  t*  c- nuloye  1  ils  >  in  th^ 
a»t  of  painting  ciuntzes  ;  tor^m>vjstAJii3  of  tie  co  )irs  a  i  Isno  i*- lii.*  cloth  after  tha 
WMAiiMTS have tei^a applied. ^  Taoinuk  or  thts  g.ico«uac,  Ujjj.i  jiiy,  cjcrv^caccs  wit{^ 
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SMI  acid  extract  df  tliat  plant  called  by  the  Hindoos ro/«rA?,  and  the  acifl  then  prectpi- 
tntes  it  inu)  a  grayish  lime,  which  b<»coines  of  a  rich  .violet  colour  by  the  acUlition  -oF 
fixed  alkali ;  it  is  vvith  this  colour  that  cotton  cloth  and  chintzes  are  dyed.  When  this 
emulsion  is  mixed  with  quiokiioie  the  alkali  becomes  rose-coloured.  It  is  by  these 
moans  that  the  Hindoos  prepare  the  rosercolourcd  lime  wbicli  they  use  with  betel. 

"  The  dyers  employ  this  milk  with  great  advantage  ^or  silk,  -cotton,  and  woollen 
stuflFs,  which  tliey  dye  blacJc.  It  prevents  that  colour,  which  is  generally  caustic,  fvovfi 
burning  the  stuHk,  and  the  dye  becomes  darker  and  more  beautitul.  1  suppose  th^ 
emulsion  of  almonds  would  produce  tlie  same  eflFect  as  that  of  the  coco- nut ;  our  black 
siurt's  then  would  not  be  ^rnt,  as  is  generally  the  case:  -this  observation  may^be  of  use 
to  dyers. 

"  If  the  milk  of  the  coco-nut  be  concentrated  by  ebuH'rtion  orer  a  mo3erate  fire,  ^ 
sweet  oil,  agreeable  and  fit  tor  tiie  table  when  fresh,  is  obtained  fmm  it.  The  physi- 
cians of  the  country  compose  with  this  emulsion  a  gentle  purgjitive,  which  is  not  nau* 
seous  :  it  produces  no  cholic  oi'-violent  pain.  "It  is  adntini^ttered  in  cases  of  pletlK>rd^ 
gonorrhea,  and  other  diseases.;  it'is  also  an  excellent  v-ermifuge.  -It  is  composed  of 
kalf-apintof  eniulsicmifi  which  ^shree  or  four  heads ^of  garlic  have  been  dissolved,  by 
boiling  over  a  slow  fire,  to  the  consistence  of  marmelade  :  'it  is  gii^en  to  ^le  patient 
tasting,  while  warm,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar. 

•<*  The  oil  of  this  nut  is.extracte(i  by  pressure ;  it  is-fit  only  for  being'burnt  in  lamps; 
it  is  of  a  drying  quality,  a  little  acrid,  white,  and  so  light  that  it  becomes  fixed  even  in 
tlie  torrid  zone-;  when  buriit-K -eivesa- clear  bright-flatne  without  exhaling;  any  odour 
or  smoke.  It  is  employed  by  rich  people  and  in  the  houses  of  the  Europeans  in  pre,- 
fi^renceto  any  other  kind.  The  substance  from  which  this  oil  has  been  squeezed  \^ 
given  to  beasts  of  burden  mixed  with  their  forage^;  thts^food  when  giyen  to  cpyva  and 
goats  increases  the  quantity  of  their  mil]c. 

•"  Such  are  the  properlies'aiid  different  uses  made  of  this  palm.  If  tlievwood  coul^ 
be  employed  for  building  or  for  domestic  purposes,  it  might  justly  be  said  that  the 
eoco-nut  tree  alone  would* be  sufiicient  for  the  use  of  man.  It  is,  however,  an  useful 
Vegetable  production,  a  valtiable  gift  of rProvidence. to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  that 
8ne  country  where  it  has  been  placed. 

«*  It  vf^  the  coco-nut  tree  which  gave  -theMindoos  the  first  idea  of  inventing  the 
allegory  and  iHeeRio<|is  fable  of  the  phoenix,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fifth  chapter  ot  tlie 
.Poronia,  one  of  the  commentaries^f  the  Yaides,  a  sacred  book  of  these  people,  which 
icontains  the  principles  of  ^their  religion,  the  history  of  the  country,  their  sciences, 
and  in  general  all  their  knowledge,  s^  well  as  the.pra^Ucal  knowledge  of  all  the  artH 
Hvhich  are  cultivated  hi  iu" 


The  emulsion  and  oil  of  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa  nut  'is  recommended  as  good  in 
coughs  aud  complaints  of  the  lungs.  Pound,  the  kernel  in  a  mortar  with  water,  then 
put  it  in  a  ves«el  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water ;  let  it  settle,  and  then  skim  off  the 
cream.  This  is  preferable  to  the  expressed  oil,  whichsopn  becomes  rancid. — Dancer's 
Med.  Asst.  second  edition^  p.  386. 

In  addition  to  the  former  known  uses  of  this  valuable  tree,  a  very  respectable  gentle- 
man of  this  island  has  lately  discpyerefl. that  the  outside  shining  surface,  both  of  the  nut 
and  the  branch,  scraped  off  in*fine  powder,  and^applied  to  ^d  ^hd  feul  -ulcers,  will 
eleanse  and  heal  them  rapidly.  The  efficacy  of  this  simple  application  was  fully  proved 
hy  the  cure  of  two  bad  sores^  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  negroes  teeth* 

See  MacaV  Tree  and  Prickly  K^ls,. 
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COCOA  PLUM.  '        CHRYSOBALANUS. 

Cl.  12,  or.  \,^^Icosandria  monogynia,         Nat.  or. — Pomace  a. 

Gen.  oh^\r. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  bell-shaped  perianthj^.  five-cleft^  divisions  expand- 
ing, withering:  the  corolla  has  five- oblong,  flat,  spreading,  petals,  inserted  Ijy 
their  claws  into  the  calyx  \  the  stamens  are  very  many,  placed  in  a  circle,  erect, 
inserted  into  Va^  calyx  ;  anthers  sinal!^  twin  :  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ;  style 
the  shape  and  length  of  the  stamens,  inserted  laterally  at  the  base  of  the  germ  ; 
stigma  obtuse;  Uie  pericarp  is  an  ovate  drupe,  large,  one-celled;  the  seed  an- 
ovute  nut,  marked  with  &ve  furrows,  wuukled,  fi^ve-vulv^d..  Tlu^re  is  only  one 
species. 

IGACO* 

IrruticomiyfoUisorbicidaUsaltCTNfiisyfiarihus  laxe^racemosts.  Browne,^ 
p,  250,  t.  17,  f.  I,  2. 

This  plant is^a  native  of  the  Caribblee islands  and  gwws  in  Jamaica,  though  the  plant^  , 
described  as^ follows,  by  Browne^  is  thought  to  be  only  a  variety  :  * 

*'  It  is  very  con>mon -in  P*1filland'and  Carpenter's  Mountains,  and  seems  to  thrive' 
best  in  a  cool  moist  soil.     It  grows  to  the  height  of-  six  or  seven  feet,  and  bears  a  fi*uif 
not  unlike  the  English«pliim  fti  size andshape;     Of  these  some  are  red,  some  white,-  - 
and  others  black,  without  any  esseiHialdrff'epence  in  th^  shrubs' of  either  sort.    The* 
fruit  is  perfectly  insipid,  but-contains  a  large  nut,  .indosing  a  kernel  of  very  delicious  • 
flavour,  which  makes  up  abundantly  fer  the  insipidity  of  the  pulp.     The  fruit  of  the  - 
several  complexions  mentioned  have  -bfeen  preser^'ed  with  sugar,  and  sent  by  way  of. 
present  to  Europe  ^  but  the  red  and  black  kinds  are  generally  preferred/* — Browne.  ^ 


COCOES  OR  EDDO«8i  ATCUM^ 

CL.  "20,  OR.  9. — Gynandria.  polt/andtia*^     Nat.  or. — Piperita.  • 

This  Tiame  is  derived  firtom  a  Greek  word  signifying  injury,  from  the  juice  of  the 
tfeves  being  very  biting  and  paitiftil  in^-most  of  the  species. 

Grn.  CHAR.-r-Male  Bewers  on*the  same  spadix  with  the  feinide,-<4o8eIy  heaped  be- 
tween a  double  row  of  threads  :  Calyx  -a  one-leafad  spathe,  very  large,  oblongs 
convolute  at  the  base,  .converging  -jat^  the>top  ;  the  belly  compressed,  coloured 
within ;  spaklix.club-shaped,  quite  simple)-^  little  shorter  than  the  spathe,  co-i 
loured,  fenced  at  bottom  with  germs,  andshrivelting^above  them ;  there  is  no  pro- 
per perianth  ;  na  corolla :  Nectafies  ?  thidc  atrthe-base^nding  in  threads  or  ten- 
drils, in  two  rows,  issueing  from  the  middle  of  thespadix  ;  the  stamens. have  na 
filaments,  eachantherissessile  and  four-cornered.  The^  female  flowers,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  spadix,.  close  ta each  other.  They  have  no  corolla  nor  proper 
perianth;  the  pistil  has  an  ob-ovate  germ,  ao  style,  stigma  bearded  with  villose^ 
bairs»;  the  pericarp  is  a -globular  berry,  one*  celled;  seeds  several,  roundish.— -»• 
Nine  species  gi^w  very  generally  in  Jamaica.  T^/^  of  themj  with  ^eir^  varieties^ 
^11  Jmowa  ondervthe  name  of  cocoes  and  tayas, 

Ene  2  I.  coLoeASiau 
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1.  COLOCASIA. 

jiran  maximum  Aegyptiacufn  i^uod  mJgo  colocasi'a.  Sloane,  v.  I, 
p.  166.  Acaule  Purpvreum^  follis  aviplissirms  cordato  sagittatisrz 
Purple  coco.  •  AcauJe  viuxiumviy  foliis.  cordato-sagittatis, :  .White 
coco.     Browne,  p  332. 

Leaves  peltate,  ovat^,  repajid;  sejiii-bifid  at  the' base.         .• 

'  Of  this  useful  vegetable  there  are  several  varieties,  very  generally  an"d  largely  culti- 
vated in  this  island ;  as  they.form  a  principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  negroes, 
who  prefer  ihem  even  to  yanis,  ihough  not  so  iight,ttor  so  agreeable  a  food,  y^ 
very  wholesome  and  nourishing,  either  boiled  or  roasted.  All  the  kinds  are  easily  cul- 
tivated by  cuttings  from  the  main  ste^  or  root,  commonly  called  the  head,  after  the 
plant  ceases  to  produce  its  esculent  roots,  or  from  its  suckers.  ;4t  beai's.iii  about  nin^ 
mowths  after  planted,  and,  after  thcfirstxocoes  are  dug,  will  continue-to  produce  more 
every  four  or  five  mouths,  for  about  three  years,  *v hen  the  heads  shoy Id  bedrawn.-r- 
The  ro(  ts  boi)ed  or  roasted  are  e^xcellent  food  for  fattening  hogsr;  fur  which, animal  aU 
parts  of  tjbe  plant  are  a  good  food.  .Ilie  main  root  Qf  all  the  species,  more  eispecially 
of  the  spotted  kind^' possess  a  considerable  degree  pf  acrimony,  which,  .after  being 
dried  ajid  kept  for  some  time  is  lost,  ancfthey  l)ecome  insipid  to  the  taste.  The  fresji 
roots  applied  raw  are  a  maturatiiig  cataplasm  ;  Long  says ^hat  the  dried  root,  pulviirised 
and  mixed  wit^  honey,  expectorates  tough  phlegm,  and  is  reckoned  excellent  in  asth- 
matic coinplaiuts.  Mixed  with  flour  of  brimstone  it  is  a  specific  in  consumptions'— • 
The  fresh  roots  and  leaves,  distilled  with  a  little  milk,  form  an  approved  cosmetic  lo- 
tion ;  and  the  jui<;e  epcpressed  from  the  leaves  is^recpp^imeoded  for  cleansing  ^iid  heal- 
,ing  foul  ulcers. 

The  following  are- the  kinds  principally  cultivated  in  Jamaica : 

The  pui'plt  coi'o^  Avl^iph  isof  a  dry  mealiy  nature  and  agri^eable  tastdaswejl  as  a 
.nourishing  food. 

The  white  cbco^  whose  untlerjeaves  ^rewm^tiines  used|LS  a  greeor;  iand  alsp  produces 
^H  very  agreeably  tasted  root. 

Tiie  Suvijiain  coco^  which  is  by  far  the  most  delicate,  but  by  no  means  so  productive^ 
as  the  others  ;  it  bears  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  main  root  than  tt^e  other  kinds,*  is 
,inuch  longer  m  proportion  to,its  tbickjiiess,  an,d  creeps  to  a  cposiiderable  distance,  in  th^ 
eartti. 

The  San  Bias  cocb^  which  has  come  into  general  cukiv^tion  for  some  years  past^ 
grows  to  an  enormous  size  in  its  stem  or  head,  and  the  cocoes  it  produces  are  so  large 
as  often  to  weigh  three  or  four  pounds  or  more  eaeh.  Wh^n  full  they  are  dry  and  very 
palateable,  forming  a  hearty  and  nourishing  food.  From  the  great  productiveneas 
of  this  kind,  the  cultivation  of  the  others  has  of  late  been  so  mjich  neglected,  that  it 
is  very  rare  to  see  a  field  of  any  other  description.  The  negroes  are  particularly  partial 
to  them. 

The  5*^.  KitVs  coco,  which  thpugh  of  a  much  snMiUer  size  than  the  San  Bias,  h  yet 
ivell  worthy  of  cultivation,  not  only  on  account  of  its  productiveness,  but  as  it  isa  very 
dry,  meally,  and  agreeable  food.     Itis  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe. 

The  baboon  hog  coco  or  taj/a,  .fvhich  also  produces  aver}  large  root,  but  eveiy  pa^ 
of  the  plant  very  coarse,  and  is  therefore  principally  planted  f  »r  the  purpose  of  feeding 
hogs,  which  it  mttens  very  well,  especially  if  boiled  or  roasted  ;  but,  even  in  thtitfttate, 
SO  acrid  are  ite  juices^  it  buros  stud  iie^  the  thrpat  qopi$iderably.    Wb^Q  bpiied  an$ 
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iCUt  into  smril  pieced^  the  heads  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  kinda,  which  are  all  o| 
J6k\i  astringent  nature^  are  a  good  tood  tor  poultry.  The  seeds  ^€  good  to  feed  chickeosk 

Acauk  majrimtim,  /oliis  corduto  sagittatisj  Todicc  lenitsr  mordecante^ 
Browne,  p.  332. 

Leaves  cordate-obtusQ,  mucronate.^  angles  rounded* 

This  seems  only  a  variety  of  the  white  coco,  the  pedicels  being  lightly  tinged  with 

purple,  the  embnos  vx  the  spadix  grow  at  its  base,  above  which  are  a  great  nun>ber  of 

ipurpie  glands,  and  tlie  upper  part  entirely  taken  np  by  the  anthers,  which  are  di-sposed 

in  bundles  of  about  twelve  together,  and  the  thin  white  filaments  to  which  tliey  adheres 

^over  their  upper  or  exterior  end.     The  spadix  is  free  all  its  length.  , 

Browne  caiia  this  the  sci'utch  coco,  from  the  pungency  with  which  its  roots  are  im* 
gwregnated. 

See  DxjMM  Cane-tFive-Finger — Indian  Kaue — Wakjs  Robins* 
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'Ut.  5,  OR.  1. — Pcvtatidriamonogynta,        Nat.  oR. — Stdlatte^ 

TT^is  was  so  naroecl  from  the  Kingdom  of  Caffa,  in  Africa,  where  it  grows  abundantly:* 

OaEN.  CHAR. — ^l^'he  perianth  is  minutely  five^toothed,  very  small^  superior  :  the  co- 
rolla is  one-petaled,  salver-shaped ;  .tube  cylindric  (swelling  a  little  towards  the 
top),  slender,  many  times  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  border  flat,  five-parted,' longer 
than  the  tube  ;  divisions  lance- shaped,  .their  sides  rolled  back  :  The  stamens  ai'e 
>five  filaments,  subulate,  placed  on  the  tube,  at  the  divisions  of  the  petals  ;  an- 
thers linear-lanceolate,  incumbent,  length  of  the  filaments^  the  pistil  hasa  round* 
.ish  inferior  germ ;  styie  siikiple,  length  of  the  corolla;  stigmas  two,  reflected, 
subulate,  thickisli :  the  pericarp  is  a  roundish  berry  ;  seeds  two  (sometimes  only 
(One),  solitary,  ellipticaliy  hemispherical,  gibbous  on  one  side,  flat  on  the  other, 
vwhere  it  is  furrowed  longitudinally,  involved  in  an  aril.    One  species  of  this  genus 
;is.  a  native,  of  Jamaica,  the  occidcntalis  «*  the  Arabica^  or  coffee  tree,  is  an  exotic^ 

i.ARA»ICA«  AJiABIAN. 

iFtuticosdfjdliis  ^positisj  florihus  flturmiis  $essUihus  0d  ulai^    Brawne^ 
p.  161. 

Flowers  five- cleft ;  berries  two-seeded* 

This  valuable  plant  seldom  rises,  if  left  to  itself,  above  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet^ 
I  but  in  a  state  of  cultivation  is  not  allowed  to  grow  above  five  or  six  feet  in  height.-— 
The. main  stem  grows  upright,  and  is  covered  with  a  light  brown  b^k.  The  branches 
iare  produced  horizontally  and  opposite,  crossing  each  other  at  every  joint,  'so  that 
^every  part  of  the  tree  is  garnished,  with  them ;  they  are  brachiate,  smooth,  Jax,  and  in 
ibid  trees  bend  downward,  the  lower  ones  are  tlie  longest,  gradually  decreasing  towards 
,  the  top,  which  gives  the  tree  a  most  beautiful  pyramidal  figure  when  about  two  or  three 
l^ears  old ;  ^ter  that  age,  however,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  tops  are  generally  cut 
<^.At  tbeheight  of  five  or  six  feet^  when  the  upper  branches  by  that  m^ans  acquire 
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more  vigotir,  and  shoot  out  to  the  same  lengtli  as  the  lower«    The  leaves  stand  "opposite** 
t«.e5u*h  othor>i*a«:<  ovate- lar^fcoliate,.  and  wIh'H  fyU  gfowu.  ar<ii  i»even  inches  long-  aiid, 
tt^rpe  broad  in  ,the  niid^ile,  decreasins^  towards  eacii  end  ;  their  b4)rders  are  handsomely 
waved,  their  upper  surface  of  a  dark  lucid  green -colour,  tfieir.lo^'er  of  a  pale  dull 
green,  having  half  inch  long  pet ioU^s^  wiiicii  coatinue  through  the  l«af,  forming  the 
midrib,  from  svhich  issue  alternate  veins,  from  eight  to  ten  on  each  side,  having  at 
their  origin  little  secretory  puTiciures,  which  iure  prominent  on  the  upper  surface ;  ac-  - 
cording  t()  Liimeus,  these  leaves  continue  three  years.     Tlie  flowers  are  produced  in  . 
clusters  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,,  sitting  close  to  the  branches;  they  are  of. a  pure  • 
wlyte,  and  of  a.^fery  gratefuh  odour,  like  jasmine.    Notbing  carr  be  conceived  wiore  de- 
lightful than  the  appearance  ajid  perfume  of  a  held  of  Gijffeje  in  full  bloom  ;  the  air  is  ; 
filled  vvitli  fragrance,,  and  the  trees  appear  as  if  a  shower  of  snow  tmd  just  fallen  on  i 
their  da.rk  green  leaves,  which  are  ahnost  entirely  hidden  by  the  flowers,  but  here  and' 
there  the  colour  of  the  foliage  may  be  discovereil,  fomiiiyg  a  fine  ground  for,  and  beau- 
tiful contrast  to,,  the  pure  white  of  the  blossoms.     This  appearance  is,  however,  butj 
of  short  duration,  for,  in  a  few. hours  after  they  are  fiill  blown,,  tlie  corollasulecay,  be- 
come brown^and  drop,  off;  they  slip  along  the  style,  and  wither  while  they  hang  upon  . 
the  stigmas  ;  so  that  the  beauty  and  fragrance  which  may  have  delighted  the  senses  in  • 
the  morning. have  entirely  vanished  by.nooru    The  berries  succeed,  which  are  first: 
green,  turn  red  when  fnlljj:  grown,  ripen  into  a  dark..puq>le^  .when  they  shrivel  and' 
drop  from  the  tree,     Theyjireof  an  oblong  spheroidal  fornci,  with  a  little. circular  area  . 
at  the  top,  with ia which  is  a  callous  dot;  the  pulp  is  pale,  sweetish,  and^gelatinqus  ;  ; 
two-celled,'  and  the  partition  is  flesh}&  and  vascukr  $.  it  is  the  only  receptacle,  and  pe- 
r>^trate;s  the.  cleft  of  .the  seeds.    In  each  cell  is  one  seed.only,  or  an  elliptic  form,  con-* 
vex  oa.one.side  fiajt  on.tlie  other,,  wijth.a  lougitudinaLcleft^  covered  with  a  loose,  elas« 
tic,  p^xchjcoent-like  aril,,  of^a  pule  glaucous  colour  ;  withijn  which  it  has  another  very 
fine  silky, ^diaphanous,  cover..    The  time  of  .hlossoming  varies  iu  different  situations,  . 
but  is  generally  in  die  spring  of  thc;,year,..iVom  February  to  June,  ^ud  there  are  two  or 
three.  differentbloojoiB,.  a  few  weeks  distant  from  each  other,  sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  seasons,  which. is  ^  very  fortunate  circunistauce for  the:  plaQl:ei:,  -as  the  fruit  ri- 
pening at  tke  same  intervals  affords  timi^r forgetting  in  the  crop,  .as.  well  as  for  curing 
it  for  markets    The  fruit>ia,iit  to  pick  in  about  seven  months  trom  tlie  appearance  <^ 
the-flpwers.    In  .old  trees  the  herry  is  fouiwl  often  to  contain  only  one  oval  grain,  hav- 
ing no  flatted  side ;  and,  .on  tlie  other  handy  yoimg'ius^uriant  tr^s  freqiijeutly.  produce  - 
berries  containing  three  seeds. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  or  this  valuaUtfplaYit;  the  higher moufitains,  where  ^ 
tkere  is.  the  greatest  jegularity.of  seasons,  and  where* the  land  is  hot  of  a  cold  clayey,  or  ^ 
hot  m^rly,.naltiii^»  have^been  found  by  experieuce  most  congenial  to  the  cofii'ee  tree.  . 
It  delights  in  a  cool  climate,  toi>e  situated  on  adeclivity,  where  there  areftequent^ 
rains,  and  where,  the  soil  is  deep  ajnd  easily  penetrated  by  its  tender  fibroui  roots,  wlii^^h^x 
aften  shoot  into  the  earth  four  or. even  five  feet.    It  thrives  best  in  a  southern  or  west- 
e^rn  aspect,  well  sheltered  fi:om  the  blasting  effects  of  the  north  wind.    Ic'grpws  iuxuri^- 
s^ntly,  and  is  very  productive,  in  rocky  land  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep  in  the  in«  ^ 
t^rvals  between  the  rocks».  wluch  prevent  it  fkrom  washing  away»    Iff  flats  or  bottoms^! 
where  water  frequently  lodges  ^outits  roots,  the  leaves  become  spotted,  drop  ofF,  and 
the  tree  itself  soon  decays.     In  stich.sitoations,  indeed,  it  seldom  produces  much  fruity . 
Itut  rtins  into  a  wilderness  of  branches  and  leaves.     Coffee  may  be  planted  at  all  times. 
qi^  the  yea^  wlven  th^je  is  rain^  but.  it  certainly  succeeds  ^udh  the  b^st  when  planted 
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4n  the  spring.  In  settling  a  coflFee  estate.it  is  alwai  s  adviseable  to  make  choice  of  virgin 
iancl,  wliich  ought  to  be  well  cleared,  and  roads  tracked  or  made  through  it  before,  or 
$oon  after^  the  coffee  is  planted.  Thcplant  is  propagated -from  the,  seed,  which  vcge- 
•tates  very  quickly,  and  nurseries  should  be  formed,  so-as  to  produce  good  plants,  in 
time,  for  any  intended  plantation.  Plants  may  be  taken  about  six  months  old,  or  be-, 
tween  that  and  twelve  months,  but  should  not  he  older.  They  are  generally  planted 
from  six  to  eight  feet  distant  every  way  from  each  other,  according  to  tlie  poverty  or 
richness  of  the  soil.  Afterthey  are  planted  the  ground  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 
Some  settlers  prepare  a  small  hole,  filled  with  manure,  for  each  plant;  but  others 
content  theniseh^  with  planting  them  by  means  of  pointed  pegs,  with  which  they 
simply  bore  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  insert  the  plant ;  .the  former  is  certainly  the  pre- 
ferable way^  although,  in  good  land,  the  coffee  succeeds  very  well  under  the  latter 
treatment.  The  trees  bear  when  between  two  and  three  years  old,  the  fourth  year  i« 
the  fullest  beaxing  year  in  all  sitnatioas^  .and'thoy  will  continue  to  thm%  and  ^q  bear 
for  tliirty  or  forjty  years  in  a  go^d  soil.  They  are  seldom  allowedto  grow  above  «ia:  feet> 
some  planters  cut  off  the  tqp  much  lower,  which  process  throws  great  strength  into  the 
bearing  branches,  and  ^eadersthe  tree  much  more  convenient  for  pioking  tiian  if  it 
was  allowed  to  run  up  taller.  This  topping  preserves  the  lower  branches,  which  other- 
wise would  decay,  as  they  do  in  all  trees  that  are  allowed  to  ^cend.  Topping,  how« 
ever,  renders^constant  and  laborious  pnming  necessary  after  the  fourth  year,  ^as,  with^ 
out  pruning,  the  vegetation^  instead  of  prouucing  fruit,  would  be  forced  into  an  use- 
less production  of  branchesandleswes,  which  would  pi\)vent  the  sun  and  air  from  pe.* 
Delratingto  the  stem,  by  which  the  coffee  is  very  much  beneiked ;  and  on  which,  in- 
deed, its  good  heaving  depends.  The  best  time  for  pruning  is  immediately  after  the 
crop  is  taken  off,;  the  sooner  tlie  better,  especially  for  such  trees  as  have  suffered  .by 
too  heavy  a  bearing,  in  thesetrees  the  fruit^frequently  blasts-in  its  early  state,  turn- 
ing black  and  dropping. from.the  tree.  The  very  blossom  is  often  blasted  by  the  north 
winds,  or  excessive  dry  weather,  when  they  fall  withered  to  the  ground  ;  but,  if  the 
fruit-succeed,  little  capsules  or  knobs  are  formed  beaeath  tb)e  flower,  which  suspends 
itsejtf,  withered,  at  the  end  of  the  pistil. 

After  the  coffee  berries  have  been  picked  from  the  tree,  there  are  severiil  modes  of 
/frying  and  preparing  them  for  market* 

The  simplest,  but  most  tedious,  method,  is  by  drying  the  berries  on  platforms  in 
the  state  they  are  nicked  from  the  tree,  which  produces  the  best  flavoured  and  heaviest 
coffee,  weighing  uxjm  three  to  &ve  per  tent,  more  than  when  dried'by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods. 

Another  mode  is  by  passmg  the  coffee  berries,  as  picked  from  the  tree,  through^ 
simple  machine,  which  breaks  and  bruises.the  pulp,  allows  the  sweet  juice  it  contains 
to  drain  off,  and  thereby  much  facilitates  the  process  of  drying,  not  tsHcing  above  half 
the  time  the  former  method  requires,  about  ten  days,  in  favourable  weather. 

The  third  method,  which  is  generally  adopted  on  large  plantations,  is  by  passing  the 
lierrics  through  an  ingenious  machine,  callea.the  grating  mill,  which  teai^  off  the  pulp, 
^nd  completely  seperates  it  from  the  seeds,  which,  are  afterwards  washed  in  cisterns, 
^nd  are  then  exposed  to  tlie  sun,  or  dried  in  kilns,  in  t)ie.former  way  becoming  suffici^ 
ently  dry  in  three  or  four  days,  and  in  the  latter  in  a  few  hours.  This  machine,  how* 
«ver,  injures  a  good  many  of  the  grains  by  scratching  and  breaking  them,  as  well  as 
icccasioning  a  general  .de£[ciency  in  the  weight  of  the  coffee.    These  losses  are,  how* 
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ever,  of  no  consideration,  compared  to  the  time  that  is  gained,  and  tfae  labbvur  saved^ . 
by  this  process. 

When  the  berries  are  sufficiently  dried,,  which  they  are  when  the  hnsks  crackle  un- 
der tho  feet,  in. either  of  the  above  ways,  the  husk  and  parchment  akin  are  removed 
by  the  peeling  mill,  vvliich  i:*  a  circular  trough  abo«t ,  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  in 
which  is  a  large  vertical  roller  or  wheel,,  made  of.  hard  and  he&vy  timber,  from  five  to 
sevien  feet  high*,  tlirongh  vvliith  an  axle  is  passed,,  and  the  xpachinery,  as  its  situatioa 
may  admit,  s*)  constructed  as  to  be  turned  round  either  by  vwiter  or  bv  mules.  Ft  ex- 
actly resembles  a  cyder  mid.  After  the  berries  have  been  ground  in  tliis  mill  until  the 
husks  are  reduced  to  chaff,  the  whole  is  passed  through  the  fanner,  which  blows  off  the 
chaff,  and  the  coffee  falls  down  a  sloping  board  behind  the  fanner.  The  bad,  black,  or 
broken,  grains,  as  well  as  small  stones,.or  other  substances  that  may  have  fallen  among  it, . 
are  picked  out  by  the  hand,  and  the  coffee  is  then  fit  for  market. 

The  best  and  "smallest  coffee  is  produced,  by  old  trees,  and,  to  have  it  in  perfec-  - 
tion,  it  should  be  allv)wed  to  remain  on  the  tree,  until  the  skin  shrivels  and  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  drop  off.     The  Arabians  spread  cloths  underneath  the  trees,  and  shake  them  * 
when  the  fruit  is.  sufficiently  ripe  to  drop  off  readily  ;  and  ihere  is  no  dtHibt  that  the  - 
berries  which  drop  off  tht^inseives  through  ripeness  make  the  best  flavoured  coffee.—  * 
Ag^5  is  said  to  adil  uiucii  to  its  good  qualities,  and  the  superiority  of  Eastern  to  West 
India  coffee  has  chiefly  been  attributed  to  this  circumstance  ;  the  former  being  much  • 
older  before  it  reaches  the  European  market  than  the  latter.     Dr.  Fothergill  mentions^ , 
that  he  conceives  the  dryer  the  soil,,  and  the  nK)re  it  aitsimilates  to  the  dry,  hot,-  sandy, 
soil  of  Arabia,  the  smaller  the  grain  will  be,  and  the  better  flavoured  ;  in  old  coflFee- 
trees  the  fruit  is  smaller  and  better,  on  the  same  priwiple  that  th^fi>iiit  of  young  waU- 
nut  trees  is  large,  watery,  and  insipid,,  but  as  the  tree  grows  older  the  nirts  decrease  in- 
size,  and  their  taste  becomes  more  agreeable.     The  doctor  m^^ntions,  that  having  re- 
ceiv.€*d  a  present  of  raw  coffee  from  tne  West  Tndies ;  which  was  so  ill  tasted  as  to  be 
unfit  foe  use,  but,  being. laid  by  in  a  di^  closet  for  a  year,  was  again  tried,  and  found  to  •. 
be  greatly  amended.     In. another  year,,  he^'thwioht  It  would  be  little  inferior  to  the- 
Asiatic,  if  it  continued  to  amend  in  proportiorf.    Mr.  Edwards  observes,  that  the  notioit- 
that  West  India  coffee  is  inferioc  to  that  ol"  the  Kast,  as  being  the  production  of  a- 
coarser  tree,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  the  circumstance  related  by  the  celebrated* 
gardener,  Mr.  Miller,.  **that  from  plants  broiight  from  the  West  Indies,  and  raised  in  • 
English  hat-bou>€s,  coffee  berries  have  been  produced,,  which,  at  a  proper  age,  were* 
found  to  surpass  the  very  be^t  Mocha  tliat  coiiid  be  procured  in  Great  Britain.**     Mr. 
Miller  does  not  seem  to  think  that  age  is  necessary*io  improve  coffee  ;  for,  in  anotlier  ■ 
place,  sfjeaking  on  this  subject,  he  says,  **  This  scheme  of  keeping  Atneric^n  coffee' 
berries  several  years  is  coiUrary  to  all  the  experience  I^have  had,  and  the  information 
lean  obtain  from  tlyc^e  who  have  seen  the  wiiole  management  of  coflee  in  Arabia.-^ 
Two  gentlemen,  who  had  lived  there  some  years,. assured  me  that  the  berries  wheiv 
first  gathered  were  much  better  than  those  which  are  kept  any  time;  and  a  curious^ 
gentleman,  who  resided  in  Barbadoes  two  years,  also  told  me,  that  he  never  dranlf*^ 
better  coffee  in  aay  part  of  the  world,, than  what  he  made  from  the  fresh  berries,  which  * 
be  gathered  himself,  and  roasted  as -he  had  occasion  forthenu     This  accoimt  is  con-- 
firmed  by  trials  with  berries  produced  .in  our  English  stoves,  which  make  a  better  fla- 
\roureJ  liquor  than  the  best  Arabian  coffee  berries  that  can  be  procured  in  IChglan  i.**' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  coffee,  made  in  the  West  Iildtes,  is  fre- 
^u^Btly  much  injured  iu  the  voyage  home^  for^  jreadily  imbibiog  the  smell  or  fliavour  of 
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sany  artrcte  It  comes  In  ^contact  with,  especia^y  sugar,  rum,  or  piraenta,  and  being 
stowed  too  near  these  commodities  in  the  siiip,  they  comnauiucate  their  disagreeable  taste 
and  smell,  which  even  the  fire,  in  parching,  cannot  agsrin  seperate  from  ^he  coffee. — 
The  greatest  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  keep  such  articles  entirely  seperate, 
~./and  to  pack  the  coffee  in  the  driest  and  soundest  casks ;  .and^  if  possible,  to  ship  it  on 
such  vessels  -as  are  entiroly  loaded  with  coffee. 

From  many- samples  of  Jamaica  coffee,  cjwefufty  cured  smd  scat  to  London,  it  ajw 
.  .peared  that  it^was -equal  to  the  iiest  Aurabian  coffee  ;  and  tho  dealers  pronounced  some 
,/Qf  them  even  superior.     ^ 

■  —  '-  '  * 

The  following  obserraUoufi  on  the  quality  of -coffee,  are  taken  ftom  Dr.  Browne's 
'  ^History  of  Jamaica : 

"  It  is  a-general  remark  in  England,  and  indeed  a  certain  one,  that  coffee  imported 
.from  America  does  notansnrer  so  well  as  that  of  the  growth  »f  Arabia,'  nor  is  -it  owingr 
-■(as  some  imagine)  to  any  foreign  fume  or  vapours  it  might  have  contracted  in*the  pas- 
sage, though  great  care  should  be  always  takento  prevent  any  acquisition  of  thie  na- 
-ture;  for  even  there,  what  as  cotumoniy  used,  will  neither  parch  «or  mix  like  the 
Turkey  coffee  ;  but  this  has  been  hitherto  owing  to  the  want  of  observation,  or  know* 
^  ing  the  nature  of  the  grain,  mo^t  peoplebeing  attei^tive^to  the  quantity  of  the  produce, 
'^  while  the  qualifies  are  but  seldom  considered, 

**  I  have  been  masy  years  in  those  colonies,  and,  being  always  a  lo\'er  -of  coffee^ 
Vhave  been -often  obliged  to  put  up  wtb  the  produce  of  the  country  in  its  different 
•  states'.  This  gave  me  room  to  make  many  observations  «pon  the  grain,  andl  dare  say 
tliey  are^uch  as  will  be  constantly  found  true  ;  and,  if  rijjhtly  regarded,  will  soon  put 
.  the  inhabitants  of  our  American  colonies  iti  a.way  of  supplying  the  mother  country  with 
.  as  ^ood  coffee  as  we  ever  had  from  Turkey,  pr  any  otner  part  of  the;  world  :  'For  the 
^easier  understanding  of  this  assertion,"^!  shaiU  set  down  the  remarka'i  have  made  as  they 
occur : 

'•'  1.  'New  coffee  will-never  parcbor  naix  well,  use  what  art  you  will.    This  proceeds 
/from  the  natural  clamminess  of  the  juices  of  .4:he  grain,  which  requires  a  space  of  time 
proportioned  to  it8;quantity  to<be  wholly  destroyed. 

"  2.  The^maller  the  grain,  and  the.less  pulp  the  berry  has,  the  better  the  coffee; 
-and  the  sooner  it  will  parch,  mix,  and  acquire  aflavour. 

^'  '3.  The  drier  the  soil,  and  the  warmer  the  situation,  the  better  ihe^cofke  it  pro« 
'.duces  will  be,  and  the  seonerit  will  acquire  a  flavour. 

^^  4.  The  larger  and-the  more  succulent  the  grain  the  worse  ^t  will  be,  the  more^ 
:vclammy,  and4^he  longer  in  acquiring  a  Savour. 

**  5.  The  worst  coffee,  produeed  in  aimerica,  will  in  a  course  .of  years,  not  exccefl-  * 
ing  ten  or  fourteen,  be  a8.good,  parch  and  mix  a».«ell,  and  have  as  high  a  flavour  as 
-the  best  we  now  have  from  Turkey,  but  due  care  should  be  iaken  to  keep  it  in  a  dry 
place,  and>to  preserve  it  properly. 

*^  6.  Small  grained  coffee,  or  that  which  is  produced  in  a  dry  soil,  ahd  warm  situa^ 
4ion,  will  in  about  three  years  be  as  good,  and  parch  as  well  as  that.which  is  now  com* 
4nonly  used-in  the  coffee  houses  in  j^ondoa.         ^ 

**  These  are  facts  founded  on  repeated  experiments,  which  I  have  tried  from  time 
"iojdai^  4uang  my  resideuce  in  Jamaica,  though  it  lie  very  rare  to  see  what  a  maa 

ff  •  way 
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way  call  good  coffee  in  the  island,  for  they  generally  drink  itati  SuUun'i*  tind  nevcc 
reserve  more  than  is  sufficient  to  supply  tJieni  from  one  year  to  another. 

^'  I  have  examined  the  Turkey  raffee  with  great  care,  .since  I  came  to  England,  ancj* 
conclude,  from  the  si  zp  of  the  grain,  the  frequent  abortion  of, one  of*the  seeds,  and., 
•the  narrownejss  of  ..the  skin  th-^t  contains  tiie  pulp,  ^that  the  shr^h  must  be  greatly, 
stunted  in  iis  growth,  and  froiti  hence  judge  that  wioever  endeavours  to  procUice  goo4 
coifee,  and  such  as  would  ineHow  as  soon  as  that  of  Arabia  ;  or  expect  seeds  that  may 
have  tiie.same  flavour,  must  try  wjiat  cao  b^pr^dup^don^the  io^wer  hills  and  mountain»   . 
of  tlie  soutliern  part  of  tlie  island/* 

■■«■     » 

An  interesting  anaJlysis  of, coffre  has- lately  beeja-made. by- M,.C^det,  .apothecary.. in  v* 
ordinaiy  to  the  French  imperial  household ;  fmm  which  it  appears,  that  the  berries 
contain  mucilage;  in. abundance,  much  sallic  acid,  a  resin,  a  concrete  essential  oil,  some 
albumen,  and  a  volatile  aromatic  principle,  with  a  portion  of  Unie,  potash,  charcoali^ 
iron,  &c.  Roasting  developes  the  soluble  principles.  Mqcha  coffee  is  of  all  kinds  th'fe 
most  aromatic  and  resinous.  M.  Cadet  advises  that  coffee  be  neither  roasted  nor  .in.»  . 
fused  till  th^  day  i^b^  dr^nk,.  apd  tb^t  the  roasting. shoi^ld  be  moderat^^ 

The  various  uses  and  great  virtues  of., coffee,  have  been  most  clearly  pointed  out  ia  * 
Dr.  Moseley's  learned  and  ingenious  Treatise,  from  which  tli^  following  extracts  ar^  - 
tijtken :  ■ 

"  After  coffee  has  received . all  the  excellence  it  can,  from  .the  planter ;  it  is  a  mattes   - 
of  great  consequence,  that  proper  care  be  taken  in  shipping  it  for  Europe  :  it  should 
not  be  put  into  parts  of  the  vessel,  where  it  may  be  injured  by  dampness,  or  by  the    - 
eiHuvia  of  other  freight.     Coffee  bferries  are  remarkably  disposed  to  imbibe  exhalation^    . 
from  other  bodies,  and  thereby  acquire  aq.  adventitious  and  disagreeable  flavour.    Rum  . 
placed  near.to  coffee  will,  in  a  short  time,  so  impregnji.te  the  berries  as  to,  injure  their 
flavour.     It  is  said,  that  a  f^w  bags  of  pepper  on  board  a  ship  from  India,  spoiled  it  .. 
whole  cargo  of  coffee,  . 

"  The  chemical  analysis  of  coflfee  evince^?  that  it  possesses  a. great  portion  of  mildly 
bitter,  and  lightly  astringent  gummous  and  resinous  extract ;  a  conside/aWe  quantity 
of  oil ;  a  fixed  salt ;  and  a  volatile  salt.  These  aire  its  medicinal  constituent  princi- 
ples. The  intention  of  torrefaction  is  npt  only  to  iiiake  it  deliver  those  principles,  anci 
make  then\  soluble  in  waterj^  but  to  give  it. a  property  it  does  not  possess  in  the  natural 
state  of  the  berry.  By  the  action  of  fire,  its  leguminous  taste,  and  the  aqueous  part 
of  its  mucilage,,  are. destroyed^  its  sahne  properties  are  created,  and  disengaged,  and 
its  oil  is  rendered  empyreuraatic.  From  thence  arises  the  pungent  smell,  and  exhileP;;- 
ating  flavour,  not  found  in  its  natural  state. 

"  Imitations-of  coffee  have  been  procured  from^roasted  beans,  peas,  ^vheat,  and  rye,^ , 
wjth  almonds;  but  the  delic^y  of  the pU  in  coffee,  which  the  fif-e^  in 'roasting,  con-. 
Terts  into  it*  p^  cuHar  empyreuma, .  is  not  to  be  equalled. 

"  The  roasting  of  the  berry  to  a  proper  degree,  requires  great  nicety.  If  it  be  un* 
der  done,  its  virtues  will  not  be  imparted,  and  in  use  it  will  load  and  oppress  the  sto* 
mach  :  If  it  be  over-done,  it  will  yield  aflat,  burnt,  and  bitter  taste,  its  virtues,  wilt 
1^  destrpye^j  and  in  i^e  it  will  heat  the  body,  and  act  as 'an  astringent;*    The  closer  if 

■  U  . 

•  -This  I  take  to  be  ralher  the  infusion  of  the  half  bumt^lalces  of  new  coffee  (for  it  never  will  parch,  {Grind,  • , 
«Vini«,  properly  while  fresh),  like  tliat  commonly  used  by  the  cofBee  planters  iii»Jamaica,  .thjiQ.a  decbctioa  ^ 
r  <C  ^c  cQveru[>g9,  as  U  is  commonly  reported  to  |>e.  . 
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is  confinecJ,  at  thetime  of  rdasting,  and  till  used,  the  better  will  its  volatile  pungency, 
Havour,.  and  virtues,  be  preserved.  Course,  rank,  new,  coflFee  is  meliorated  by  being 
iwept  after  it  is  roasted,  before  it  is  «sed. 

*^  The  influence  which  coffee,  judiciously  prepared,  imparts  to  the  stomach,  from 
its  invigorating  Qualities,  is  strongly  esemplihe'd  bythc  immediate  effect  produced  oa 
taking  it,  when  tne  stomach  is  over  loaded  witii  food^  or  nauseuted  with  surfeit,  or  de- 
bilitated by  intemperance,  or  languid  from  inanition. 

"  To  constitutionally  weak  stomachs,  it  affords  a -pleasing  sensation  ;  it  accelerates 

•  the  process  of  digestion,  cerrect^  crnJities,  and  removes  the  cbolic,  and  flatulencies, 
^Besides  its  eflfect  on  the  gastric  powers,  it  diffuses  a  genial  warnKh  that  cherishes  the 

.  animal  spirits,  and  takes  away  the  listlessnessand  langour  which  so  greatly  embitter  the 
hours  of  nervous  people,  after  any  deviation  to  excess,  fatigue,  or  irregularity. 
.    "  tfrom  the  warmth  ttnd  efficacy  of  coffee  in  attenuating  the  viscid  fluids,  and  in- 

•  creasing  the  vigour  of  the  circulation,  it  has  been  used  with  great  siiccess  in  some  cases 
of  fluor  albus,  and  in  dropsy  ;  and  also  in  worm  complaints  ;  and  in  those  comatose, 

^  anascarous,  and  sruch  other  diseases  as  arise  from  unwholesome  food,  wairt  of  exercise, 
»- weak  fibres,  and  obstructed  perspiration." 

.    "  In  vertigo,  lethargy,  catarrh,  and  all  disorders  of  the  bead  from  obstruction  in  the 

capillaries,  long  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  a  powerful  medicine;  and,  in  certain' 
4  cases  of  apoplexy,  it  has  been  found  serviceable  even  when  given  in  glysters,  where 

it  has  not  been  convenieat  to  convey  its  effects  by  tlio  stomach.  Mons.  Maiebranche 
'  restored  a  person  from  an  apoplexy  l^  repeated  glysters  of  coffee. 

,    **  There  are  but  few  people  who  jH^e  not  informed  of  its  utility  for  the  head  ache ; 

the  steam  sometimes  is  very  useful  to  mitigate  pains  ef  the  head.  In  the  West  Indies, 
'  sphere  the  violent- species  of  head  ache,  such  jas  cephale^a,  hemicrania,  and  clavus,  are 

•  more  frequent  and  {noresevere  than  in'Europe,  coffee  is  oken  the  only  medicine  that 
gives  relief.  ^Opiates  are  sometimes  used,  but  coffee  has  an  ad^^antage  that  opium  does 
not  possess ;  it  may  be  taken  in  all  conchtions  of  the  stomach  ;  and  at  all  times  by  wo-- 
xnen,  who  are  most  subject  to  these  complaints;  as  it  dissipates  those  congtstions  and 

•  obstructions  that  are  frequently  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and -which  opium  is  known  to 
increase,  wiien  its  temporary  relief  is  past. 

"  From  the  stunulant  and  detergent  properties  of  coffee,  it  may  be  used  to  an  ex- 

•  tent  to  be  serviceable  in  ail  obstructions  occasioned  by  languid  circulation.  It  assists 
'  the  secretions,  promotes  the  menses,  aQd  muigates  the' pains  attendant  on  the  ^sparing 
>  idischarge  of<that  evacuation. 

^S  In  the  AVestJ[ndie» the  chlorosis  and  obstructed  menses  are  common  araouff  la- 
'-  borious  negro  female^  exposed  to  the  effects  of  tlieir  own  carelessness,  and  the  ngor- 

•  ous  truuiiitions  of  the  climate  ;  there  strong  coffee  is  often  em{>loyed  as  a  deohstruent ; 
^  ivtucn,  drank  warm  in  a  morning  fasting,  and  using  exercise  after  it,  has  been  produc- 
V  live  of  many  cures.     From  its  possessing  these  qualities,  Geoffrey  cautions  pregnant 
-«vomen,  and  such  as  are  subject  to  excessive  menstruation,  to  use  it  in  moderation. 

.  '^  Tne  industrious  overseers  of  plantations,  and  other  Europeans  employed  in  cuitU 
Tation  m  tlie  VVestlndies,  ^irhouare  exposed  to-the  merning  and  evening  dews,  iind 
great  support  from  a  cup  of  coffee  before  they  go  into  the  held  :  it  fortifies  the  sto- 
muv^n,  and  ^ruar  Js  them  against  the  diseases  incident  to  their  way  of  life ;  especially  in 
•  cle  ring  lands ;  or  when  their  residence  is  in  humid  situations,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
fiUj^aant  water.    Those  who  are  imprudently  addicted  to  intemperancei  find  coffee  a 

^      . .        •  '^Fi2  ,         benign 
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benign  restorer  of  the  storaadi,  for  tliat  naweay  weakness,. and  cli«iorderly»cottditioa, 
which  is  brouglu  oa  bv  driivking  bad  t'ermQiiteil  Hquoi",.aiitJ  uew rii'm^.-tO'exjces.sL 

'*  111  continiied  aiul  reiiuttinji:  t'ln-ersiivJiot  cliiiiutcs,.iL  frequently  at  the 

period  when  biirk  is  indicated,  that  the  stomaclii.caiuiot  i^etain  it.    This  is  an  embarrass-- 
oient  of  great  importance,  jivwlxich.tbe  pracxitioni:ir  has  an  interval  o»Jy  of  a  iw'  hours^ . 
tp  decideoii.his  patient's  fate.     Ba«k  in  substance  is  required  to  answer  the.  intention  ;« 
and. here,  as  well.as  in  many  cases  of  internvittcnJts,.  wlien  every  other  mode  of  admi- 
nistering back  has  .prov/ed  abortive,,  cbflee  has  been  found  au^greeable  and  a  6iu:eessfui . 
vehiele.     In  obstinaJte  rem i^ttents^.  where  a  course  of  bark  has  beendong  continued,  it 
seiduvn  fails  to  increase  those  visceral  obstructionswhich  are.  incidental  to  the  disease 
itself.    To  assist  the  bark  inits  operation,.  1  have  often..used  coffee ;  and  have  known  in-- 
st^mces  where  it  has  renijwed  slight  int^rmittents  ;  an  J  for  those  obstruotiaus,  which, 
the  dij?oase,  or  bark,  or  both^  frequently  leave  after. them^. and,  which,  patients  ar%often . 
obliged  .to  suffer,,  as  tbe  least  evacuation  brings  on..a  ceturn  of  the  fever^  I-  have  also  re-, 
oonuiiended  cofi'ee  to  make  a<cousiderable  portion  in  the  diet,.  vHb  advaiitage*    CoflFee 
having,  the  property  of  promoting  perspiration,  it  allay s,.thirst  and  checks  preternatu-*-- 
Sal  heat.     Sir  .fohnJGhardin,,  when  in  Persia,.. cured  himsielf  of  a  bloody  ftuxby  drinks, 
ing  four  cups  of.  hot  ct>A*ee,  and  going  to  bed,  .and  .covering  himself  well  with  bed: 
clothes...    Sut  tivk  cure  was  occasioiu^d  by  the  perspipationit  produced ;  though  he  at^^ 
tributed  it  to  some  specific^quality  in  tlie  cofiee. 

^^  The  greaj;  use  of  coffee^in  Fjrance^  is  supposed  talutve  -Ah^ied  thepre^alency  of  the. 
graveh:   lu  the  French  colonics,  wheve  cof!iee  is  more  used  tlian  in  the.EngUsb,.  as  well 
as  in  Tolkey,..  wliere  it  is  the  principal  beverage,  not  only  the  grawl,  but-^.the  g<>uV 
those  tosmentors  of,so  many  of  the  human  race,  «ace  scaix^ely  kaowju 

'^  Pu  F.our  relates,  a».  an  e;straQrdiaaiy  .instance  oL  the  dTects  of  coffee  in  the  gout^^ 
id)e  ca^e  o£  Mous.  Deverau^     He  says  this  g.entleman  was^aitackeid  with  the  gout  at 
twenty-fis^  years  of  aee,  .and  had  it  severely  until  he  was  upu^ar/ds-of  jifty,^  with  chalk<^ 
stones  in  tlie  joints  ofjiis  hands andrieet  v.  but  for  four  years  preceding,  the  account  of. 
his^case  beiQg.giY.ea  to  Dti  £eur,  to  lay  before. the  pubiicv.he.  had  beent^recommendedl 
the^use,  of  coffee, .  which,  he  adopted,  and  bad  no  return  of  the  gont  afterwards. 

*'  Coffee  has.been>found  useful  in  quieting  the  tickUog.  vexatious,  coughs  that' ofiteor: 
a^ompanies  the  smiill  pox  and  other  .eruptive  fevers.  A  dish- of, strong  coHee  without 
milk  or  «ugar,.  taken  frequently  in  the  paroxysm  of  sotoe  asthmas^  abates  the  fit ;  andy 
I^have  often  know^n  it  to  remove  the  fit.  entirely.  Sir  John  Jb'ioyer,  who  had  been  af- 
flicted with  die  asthmairom.the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,,  until  he  was  upwards  of' 
four-score,  found  no  remedy,  in  all  hia  elaboralieL researches, ,  uatiL the  latter. ^art  of  his- 
life,  when  he  obtained  i^  by  coffee. 

*^  Prepured  stcoujg;  and  clear,.^and.  sweetened  .agreeably  widst  sugarr-candy,  and  di« 
luted,  while  hot,^  with  %-great  portion  of  .boiling  milk,,  it  becomes  an  highly.  nutritiou9^ 
and  balsamic  diet ;.  proper.ia,such  beetle  aod  pulmonic  coiiq>laiDts,..  where  a  milk  dietv 
is  useful ;  and  is.  a  great  restorative  lo  constitutions  emaciated  hy  the  gout  and  othef - 
chronic  disorders.  Nieuhoff,  a  German  physiciau,  ia  his  accountof  the  embassy  froia^ 
Holland  to  Ghioa,.  in.l&75>  first. described  Uie  advantage  of  milk  co£fe<&  iii  pdUonic 
complaints- 

<^  Mons*  Monin>.. an emioeftiphj^teian'of  Glenoble^^ierfonned'^maoy  extraordioarf: 

'cures  with  it  among  consumptive  people,  when  a  milk  ctiet,  asses  milk,  and  the  air  o£^ 

Blontpelier,  had  proved  ineffectuaL.   He  relates  the  following  case  of  hb  wife;  c^^ 

whfim^  he saj^s^,  <  She  had  been^  in  a^ooi^uxu^tiou .ibr.jsut£en  £ears,, aad  was.  at  the? 
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Joint  of  death  latelj"  with  aperipneutnbny.     The  inflammation  of  the  limgsf  wjis  re- 
moved by  the  ordinary  methods  in   eight  days ;  tiierc  r^jiiiained  a  very  troublesome 
cough,  an  heat  in  the  lunprs,  and  quick  pulse,  with  afjreat  dryness  of  the  skin,  which 
made  me  apprehend  she  would  fall  agai^  into  her  con^iiuptive  state,     l-  prepared  her 
by  gentle  purgatives  and  aperient  meditrin^Sfas  her  bowel*  werer  in>a  bad  sttUe,  and 
Ker  spleen  obstrncted,  and  pot  her  on  a  course  of  assesmilk,^  which,  she  took  regularly 
fbr  a  month ;  but  without  the  least^succesS' ;  her  p«lse  remained  the  sanie,^;  her  cougk' 
was  worse,  she  spit  more,  her  cosnpiexron  was  yellow^  sometinies  green wh  ;  she  com-» 
plainedof  heats  and -oppressions  of  her  br<?ast,.notwithstanding.the  exact  regimen,  and^ 
gentle  purgatives  repeated  every  week.. ^-Fimhi^  tliat  the  asses  milk  was  useless,  t' 
again  put  her  on  a  conneot  heir  former  milk  cofree,  of  which  she  took  about  a  quart 
'  ev^ry  day  foe  six  weeks,  purging  her- every  ten  or  twelve  days.     This  course  was  so  fa* 
Tourable  to  her,  that  all  the  symptoms  betiore  mentioned  ceased  in  the  finst  eight  days  ; 
her  appetite  sooa reuuned,  aod^he  grewmore en ^on jpamf  than  she  had  ever  been^ 
in^beriifeJ-. ' 

"  Long  watching  ttnddntenser^Qdy  are'  womierfuHy  supported  by  il,  aod  without 
the.ill  consequences  thatsvtcceed  the  suspension  of  vr«st  and  sleeps  when  the  nervous 
influence  has  nothing  to  sustain  it  -  Thevcnot  say&y.  *  When  mercnants  in  Turkey  harv^ 
any  letters  to  write,,  ^nd  intend  txx  do  it  in.  the  night  time,  in  the  evening,  they  take  a  - 
dish  or  two  of  coflPee,' whichvis  good  to  bmd^r  yapours,  headachy,  and  to  take  away 
sleepiness,  &£^.!  Iii«hort,  in  the  Turks  opinion,  it  is  good  against  all  maladies,  anci 
«(ertainly  ithathy  at  least,  as  much  \qrtue  as  isattributed  tO'tea  ;  and  as  to  its  taste,  by ' 
that  time  a  man  hath  drankof  it  twice,,  he  is  accustomed  to  it,  and  finds  it^- no  longeV 
unpleasant/.  ^ 

*^  We<H*e  told  tbaitcaveUers  in  Eastern  ^^ouhtries^and  messengers  who  are  sent  With 
dispatehes,  perform,  tliek  tedious  journies  by  the.  alternate  effects  of  opiutfi*  andeoflbe ; 
ana  that  the  dervises  and  religions  zealots,  in  their  abstemious  devotions,  support  theit 
ifigils,. through. their  nocturnal  ceremonies,  by  this  anti-soporific  hquop  <  Du  Four 
says  the  poor  people  in  Turkey  use  itthrough  osconomy  to  save  vic^als ;  .a6  firequc^.ciy 
two  or  three  cups  of  coffee  is  their  whx)le  sustenance  in  the  course  of  a  day.  *  Bernier 
says,  that  the  Turks^  who  frequei^ly  subsist  a  considerable  time  upon  coffee  only,  look 
en  it  as  aivaHment  that  affords  great  nourishment  to  the  body ;  for  which  reason,  dur* 
tti^  the  rigid  &s%  of  the  raniadam^  oi^  Turkish  lent,  it  is  not  only  forbidden,  but  any 
jpenon  ts  deemed  t6  ba^ve  violated  the  injunctions  of  the  p^ophet^  tb^thas^had  even  the 
imell  of  coflee.  Bacon  says  coffee  ^comforts  the  head  and  heactand  helps  digestion.* 
Dr.  Willis  says, .  ^  being. daily  drank^  it  wonderfully  dears  and  enlightens  each  part  of 
Hbe  soul,  and  c&peiiaes  ail  the  clotids  of  every  function.'  ^  The  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey 
used  it  oftem  Voltaire  lived  almost  on  it.  He  to1d.«ne,  nothing  e^ikilerated  his  spirits 
more  than  the  smell  of  eoffee ;  for  which  reason^  he  bad  wiiat  he  used  in  the  day^  ^ 
foasted  in  his  chamber  every  morning,  when  be  lited  at  FernaL  Theleamed«nd  se* 
dsntary  ef  every  country  have  mcourse  to  it^  to  re&eah  the.  brainr  oppf!e98ed  by  study  ~ 
ted  coBteniplatioft. 

<^  Amea^  fhe  many  valnabfe  cfiialitk^  of  ^coffee,  thaHof  itsvbeinff  ati^smrtidoii^td  th^ 
abuse  of  opium,,  must  not  be  considered  as  the  least ;  for  as  nuu&nd  is  not  content ' 
irith  the  wonderful  efficacy  derived  fronvtbe  prudent  n^e  of  opiiifB|'..tbe  abus^  of  it  is  • 

J  reductive  of  many  evils  that  are  only  remediable  bycoifee;^htohcounterac<^  tb6 
ypnotic  or  dieepy  effects  of  opiuin.    The  heaviness^  head^acfa,  giddiness,  sickness>^ 
mit  i^eitveii^^aSbUiom^  yhidb  aiiaak4rt?  ^^fMieii^itt  fM  memiiigr  I^W  lias  token  aA.^ 
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.opiate  at  night,  are  abated  by  a  cup  or  two  of  strong  coffee.  In  mih'tary'bospttals,  ia 
•hot  ciimaies,  recourse  is  often  had  to  large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  ;  from  which 
I  have  frequently  observed,  tiiat  tlie  retention  of  the  stomach  of  the  patient  has  been 
grc'atiy  injured  ;  the  secretion  of  urine  impeded,  or  the  bladder  aflfi^ted  by  a  paralysis ; 
-—even  these  effects  have  been  subdued  by  a  few  cups  of  s%ronp;  coffee. 

*^  In  habits  subject  to  haemorrhages,  particularly  ttiose  ot-  the  pulmonio  and  uterine 
Jdnd,  tiiv.*  intercbction  of  cotfee  is  every  where  justly  admitted. 

*'  A  small  cup  or  two.  of  coffee,  iiumediateiy  after  dinner,  promotes  digestion. 

•*  With  a  draught  of  water  previously  drank,  according  to  tiie  eastern  custom,  coflfee 
is  serviccable.to  those  who  are  of  a.costive  habit. 

"  ColTee  is  n/jt  proper  where  there  has  been  long  sitting  after  dinner,  when  hearj 
meals  of.  aniaial  food  have  been  made,  and  much  Portugal  wine  has  been  drank ;  and 
never  should  be  used  after  dinner,  nor  at  any  otlier  time  byw those- who  intend  to  return 
^o  tlie  bottle,, and  drink  wine  immediately  upon  it. 

**  The  mode  of  preparing  this  beverage  for  common  use  differs  in  different  countries^ 
principally  as  to  the  additions,  made  to  it :  but,  though  tliat  is .  generally  understood, 
and  that  taste,  constitution,  the  quality  of  the  coffee,  and  tiie  quantity  intended  to  be 
drank,  must  be  consulted,  in.  regard  to  the  proportion  of  coffee  to  the  water  in  making 
it ;  yet  there  is  one  material  point,  the  knporianqe  of  which  is  not  well  understood,  ana 
4vhich  admits  of  no  deviation  :  The  preservation ^f  the  virtues  of  coffee,  particularly 
vvhen  it  is  x>f  a  fine  quality,  and  exempt  from  ranknes^,  as  has  been  said,  depends  en 
K:arefully  confining  it  after  it  has  been  roamed,  andnot- powdering  it  <until  the  time  of 
^sing  it,  tiiat  the  volatile  and  etherial  principles,  generated  by  the  nre,  may  not  es- 
cape :  but  all  this  will  signify  nothing,  and  tlie  best  materials  will  be  useless,  unless  the 
.following  important  admonition  is  sUktiy  attended  to  ;'  which -is,  that,  after  the  liquor 
is  made,  it  should  be  bright  and  clea/yand  entirely  ex^mptjrem  the  leust^doudineis  or 
^  foul  appearance^  from  a  suspension  of  any,  if  the  particles  oj  the  substance  <)/  the  cifCec 

"  There  is  scarcely  -any  vegetable  infusion  or  decoction,  whose  effects  differ  fronr  its 
^r:«  >s.origiD'niore  than  ttiAt  of  which  we  are  speaking.  -Coffee  taken  in  substance  causes 
oppression  at  the  stomach,  <heat,  nausea,  and  indigestion  :  consequently  a  continued 
■  Aise  of  a  preparation  of  it,  in  which  any  cjuantity  of  its  substance  is  contained,  be^des 
being  disgusting  to  the  palate,  must  tend  to  producejthe  same  indispositions.  The  re- 
siduum of  the  loastea  berry,  afte«r  its  virtues  are  extracted  froov  it,  4s  little  more  thaii 
an  earthy  calx,  and  must  tiieretore  be  injurious.  .  The  want  of  ^attention' to  this  circum-* 
stance,  I  make  no  doubt,  has  been  ti^e  cause  of  many  of  ihe  complaints  against  coffee, 
und  of  the  aversion  which  some  people  have  to  it;  and  it  is  from  this  consideration  that 
coffee  should  not  be  piepareU  with  iiiiik  instead  of  water,  4ior  shoidd  the  milk  be  added 
^o  it  on. the  fire,  as  is  sometimes^  the  case,  for  ^economical  dietetic  purposes,  where 
pnly  a  small  quantity  of  coffee  is  u^vd^  as  the  tenacity  of  die  milk  impedes  the  precipi- 
tation of  die  grounds,  which  is  nece^^ary  for  the  purity  of  the  liquor,  and  therefore 
neither. the-milk  nor  the  sugar. should  be  added,  .until  ai^'ter  it  is  made  with  water  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  clarification  of  it  is  compK  ted.  The  milk  should  be  hot  when  added 
to  the  liquor  of  the  coffqe,  which  should  also^be  hot,.6r  both  should  be  heated  together, 
in  this  mode  of  using  coffee  aS'an-^rticie.of  sustenance. 

'^  The  Persians  roast  the  membra ne,>vhicii  envelopes  the  seed,  and  use  it  together 

jwith  the  seed  itself,  in  their  manner  of  preparing  the  infusion,  and  it  is  said  to  be-  a 

considerable  improvement.    The  people  of  fashion  among  tiie  Turks  and  Prrsians 

.4uake  adelipftte  drink  from  the  oip^ules. on^^  which  i;»jPQQUng  and  o^ireshipg ;. ,parti« 
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<^|larly  in  summer  time.    This  was  much  extolled  by  tlie  French  travellers,  who  saw**no' 
other  coffee  used  at  the  houses  of  the  great.     This  is  called  by  the  French,  r<7/*f  </  Is 
*l^ullany — Moseley, 

The  great  superiority  of  jcoffee  to  tea,  as  containing  more  nourishment,  and  possess-* 
ing  so  many  qualities  beneficial  to  the  constituti';^is  of  maiikt-nd  in*  »e nerd,  most" 
strongly  recommend  its  general  use,  as  a  substitute  for  the  expensive  as  well  as  perni' 
cious  East  India  plant*  :  and  this  snbjeit  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  from  the.  Supplement  to  the  £ n cyclopedia  Brilannimy  under  the  word 
coffee  : 

"If  a  knowledge  of  die  principles  of  coffee,  founded  on  exumination  and  various 
experiments, .  added  to  observations  made  on  the  extensive  and  indiscriminate,  use  of 

J' I;,  cannot  authorise  us  to  attribute  to  it  any  particular  quality  unfriendly  to  the  human 
rame  ; — if  the  unerring  test  of  experience  lias  confirtned  its  utilrty>in  many  countries^ 
not  exclusively  productive  of  those  inconveniencies,.  habits,  and  diseases^  for  which 
Its- peculiar  properties  seem  most  applicable-*— let  those  properties  be  duly  considered ; 
anu  let  us  reflect  on  the^tate  of  the  British  atmosphere,  the  food  and  modes  of  life  of- 
the  inhabitants,  and.  the  chronical  infirmities  which  derive  their  origin  from  thesa 
sources,  aqd  it  will  be  evident  what  salutary  ^effeots  might  be  expected  from  the  general 
dietetic,  use  of  coffee  in  Xjrreat  BriiaiaJ^  * 


Dj:.  Fothei;giU«ays*4iiat  jcoffee  made  in  the  following  manneri»  pfeasing-to  most  peo- 
ple, and  is  much  preferable  to. tea  or  to  coffee,, made  in  the  usual  manner,  for  break-^ 
fast.  X^et  it  he  made  in  the  usual,  manner,  only  a  third,  part  stronger;  let  as  much 
boiling  milk  be  added  to  the  coffee,,  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  as  there  is  water  ;, 
let  it  settle.;:  drink  it  with. cream  or  without,  .a»  may  be  most  agreeable. ,  Very  little 
sugar,  be.  says,  ought  t&  be  nse^l  with  coffee  ; ,  on  weak  stomachs  it  is  apt  to  become 
acid  if  madeaweet;  which  i»one  reason  why  many  people  forbear  drinking  coffee. — - 
Was  coffee,  he  adds,  substituted  instead  of  the  bottle  after  dinner,  it  seems  more  thari 
px'pbable  that  many  advantages  would  flow  from  it,  both  to  the  health  of  individuals,, 
and  general  osconomy  ;^  it  aeeins  prohablC}.  that  by  deferring  coffee  or  tea  so  late  as  ia* 

•  usuallyt 

*  The  tea  phut  in  its  original  state  is  ofa  poisoiioiv  natere^   Acoording^to  Kaempfer  it  possesses  a  chnmn^ 
serid  juice,  wbich  is  so  corrosive  as  to  excoriate  tiie  hands  of  those  who  prepare  it  for  use  :  In  order  to  cor- 
rect this  Doxions  quality,  and  tlie  better  to  enable  it  to  be  rolled  up  or  curled,  it  is  either  steepect  ifrS/rater,  c^ 
steamed,  by  being  put  Into  a  hot  kettle  ju9t  emptied  of  boiling  water,  in  wliich  the  leaves  are  kept  closely  co*  - 
▼ered  up.  until  they  become  cold.    They  are  tlien  rolled  np  and  dried  on  plates  of  iron  or  copper^-fronA  vChich 
6ome  or  their  noxious  qualities  are  said  to  l>e  derived.    Even  iii  thh  state,  they  are  considered  to  be  so  dan^ 
ISerous  by  the  Ohincse,  that  the  leaves  are  not  wed  for  a  twelve-flionth  after  tliey  are  pluck ecr.'-*  Nay,  after  all 
these  preparations,  and  after  time  has  sol^ened  its  acrimony,  a  strong  eatract  of  the  jfiic0.has  been  attende<^ 
with  me  most  fatal  consequences ;  and  even  the  effluvia  of  theharh,  long  and  frequently  smelt  at  <as  tea-bro^ 
l^rs  have  fre(]|nently  experienced),  ^W\  occasion  palsy,  appoplexy,  and  other  nervous  diAordersl    The  manner  ' 
also-  in  vrhich  it  is  brought  from  the  East,  in  slight-  boxes  lined  wiHi  a  corapOMttion  of  lead  and  tin.  and^  ex- 
posed to^be  aifected  by  the  corrosion  of  *  those  two.ro«tals  ^which  th«-raaMoe  acid-x>f  tfae^-sea-water -frequently 
brings  to  nation >y  jnu.<t  render  the  article  mnoh  more  unwholesome  berft  than  in  China:  and  not  only  is  it  % 
Ipemicionft  articte  of  it<^clf^  but  it  is  frequently  mixed,'  both  in  Asia  an^  in  Europe,  with  a  variety  of  othe# 
aolMtancesof  a-Metenous  natnre.    There  can  be  nodoubt  that  tea  Is  naturally  pernicioufi;  and,  taken  in  any 
^■antity,  a  poMonous  plant ;  and  that  the*\ue  of^it  has  occasioned  the  ^eakSand  enervated  bodies  of  the  CbC 
aese.    Adair,  .in  his  *'  Essay  on  Diet  aad  Rifcimen,"  observes,  tliat  in  proportion  ai^  its  nse  has  become  general^ 
many  diseases,    especially   low  fever*,    hysterical,  •  hypochondriacal,    paralytic,    and  dropsical,   have  be* 
come  more  frequent,  to  which  green  tettf  have- parHcnlariy  contril>iitc<i.    Un  hr  these  considerations  it  is  v 
wonder  this  herb  has  so  4ong  kept  its  ground ;  and^  lii  a  political  point  of  view,  it  l«  certainly  a  serions  object/  . 
that  it  should  be  brought,  at^^ach  aa  iu\mense  expence  of  treasure ,^  from  so  great  a  distance,  ami  from  a  foJ 
fc feign  j>eopW;  ^hen  onr'biVnVolofties  ]|Troducey'  in  coffi^;  a  bevenige  every  way  friendly  id  the  bimMUi  ^'  ^* 
JU^e«4$ijuia«r'«  Code  qf  Ue^Uh,  v.  1,  |u  224. 
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nsftally  practised,  irointemTi^t  dip^estion,  and  add  a a^&v  load  of  fnfttter-terihat  already 
on  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Hiil  uuMUions, ,  among  the  Ea5rt;pm  nations  they  make  cbflee  of  Ae  membranes* 
furrounding  the  seeds,  not  ot'the  seeds  themselves,  as  we.4o  ;  and  adds,. that  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  raw  or  nnroasted  seeds4s  a  powerful  diuretic  ^nd  sndorifio  ;  which  mediein^ 
qiiaray  may  be  useful  in  the  strangurv^  or  sttpprt-sslon  .pf  urine.  For  this  -purposeoi 
small  taSle-spoonful  of  the  gieaitt,  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  fora^horttime,  is  to  be 
used  as  a  common  drink. 
^  A  dish  of  strong  coffee  newly  loasted^  and  drank  ynthoiit  milk,  relieves  the  asthma. 
CofF^e,  theugh'tt  relieves  the  head-ache,  yet,  frequently  in  obstinate  ones,  it>ia 

•  necessary  to  add  from  twenty  ^ofoVty  drops  of  landanum.  Strong  coffee  is  well  known 
to  occasion- M'akefulness,  but,  wiieti  used  to  excess,  -perhaps it  is Jeiis  geaendly  known 
to  lay  a.&)UDdatioD  for  paralytic  x:»mpUit)t& 

The  following  direction^  for  making  coffee^  bythe'Earl  ^flkirfian,  as  we&  as  the 
Arabian  mode  of  preparing  it,  are  taken  from  S'Mclaiys  Cnde  qfflralth,  w.  1^  p.  ZIJ: 
"  Roast  tlie  beans  by  a  gradual  application  of  heat,  scorching  but  not  hovning  theau 
keeping  the  roasting  instrument.all  the  time,  and  thereafter,  excluded  from  evapora* 
tion  in  the  air.  "Next  pound  the  beans,  with  a  pestle  and  mortar  to  an  i mpalpd>le  pow- 
der, notgrinding^themvvith  a  coffee  mill,  as  is  usual,  when  ihey  remain  jBoritty,  aod 
unfit  to  afford  a  perfect  tincture  by  boiling.**  Dr.  Griffiths,  in  his^3E(W/ar»r7#i»r,  gives 
•^he  following  account  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  mode  of  preparing  coflfee:  **  It  ig 
ground  or  beaten  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  preserved  closely,  by  pressing  it  down 

•  in  a  wooden  box.  The  quantity  required  for  use  is  scraped -from' the  surface  of  the 
mass  by  meanstif  a  w.ooden  spoon.    Two  small  coffee  pots  .«re.  employed^  in  ooe4i 

-boiled  the  water,  generally  mixed  with  the  remaining  coffee  of  a  former  meal ;  in  the 
..oijieris  put  the  fresh  i>owder,  which  is  sometimes  placed  r  near  the  tire,  to*  become 
.heated  before  the  boiling  water  is  added  to  it.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled  two  or  three 
ytimeSf  taking  oare  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  eold.  water- upon  it  the  last  time,  or  to  plaee 
a  cloth  dipped  in  cold-water  over  it,  then  it  is  allowed  to  subside^  and  afterwards  pour^fl" 
into  the  coffee  pot,  which  contained  only;the  boiling  water:**  • 

**  The  quantity  of  coffee  powder  necessary  to  make  a  fine  stronsf  tincture  6f  coffee 
-tnay  be  estunated  at  one  coffee  cup  of  coffee  powder,  and  three  dishes  of  proper  co&e 
Jiquof  for  tbetable/''»^i>u:/arr'^  Code  of  Iltalth^ 

The  agreeable  liquor  prepared  fipom  coffee  seeds  is  said  to  have  been  drahkrfcom  time 
^Q^nieinorial  in  Ethiopia  Mr<.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  says  that  the  Galla,  a  wandering 
Nation  «f  Afriea,^  in  their  incursions  on  Abyssinia,  being  obliged  to  traverse,  imnaense 
desarts,  and' being ^also  desirous  offalliog  on  die  Abyssinians  without. warning,  thai} 
t!^y  may  be  encumbered  as  little  as  possiue  with  baggage,  carry  nothing  with  them  to 
Mt  but  coffee  roasted  till  it  can  be  pulverised,  and  then  mwed^with  butter  into  balls^. 
and  put  into  a  leathern  bag.  One  of  ^ese,- about  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball,  keeps 
them,  they  sa^',  in  strength  and  spirits  during  a  whole  day*s  fatigue,  l>etter  than  a  lokf 
iofbjread,  or  a  meal  of  meat  it  was  introduced  into  Aden,-in  Arabia,  frond  Persia^  by 
<>emaleddin,  only  about  the  middla4>f  thelRfteenth  eentuiy.  *  Not  long  iifter  it  reached 
lAecca^  Medina,  &c.  and  Grand  Cairo ;  faenceit continued  its  progress  to  Damascua. 
and  Aleppo;  audio  1554  became  known  in  Constantinople  ;  being  introduced  there 
.^jt«p^er0opi^  whose'i^nieswere^befflsaadji^io;  oq^iroipH^^  ^e  other 
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from  Aleppo^  each  of  which  opened  a  public  coffee  hopse  in  that  city.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain what  tinae  the  use  of  coffee  passed  from  Constantinople  U^  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Venetians,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  their 
dominions,  -and  their  great  trade  to  the  Levant,  were  die  first  acquainted  witli  it ;  and 
Pietro  deUa  Valle,  a  Venetian,  in  a  letter  from  Constantinople,  written  in  1^15,  telis 
Jiis  friend  that  upon  bis  return  he  should  bring  with  him^ome  coffee,  wljicii  he  believed 
wasathing  unknown  in  hi«  country.  M.  Tlievenot,  the  French  traveller  in  the  East, 
at  his  return  in  16^7,  brought  with  him  to  Paris  some  coffee  for  his  own  use.  ItAvas 
kipown  some  years  sooner  at  Marseilles,  jiamely,  in  1644.  M.  DeTour,  who  wrote 
#n  coffee  in  1 6*85,  says  that  the  French  k-oevv  nothing  of  it  until  1645.  M.  La  Roque, 
who  published  his  journey  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  17 1 5,  contends  that  his  father,  haviny 
been  with  M.  de  la  Haye,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  did,  when  he  re*- 
^urned  to  Marseilles,  in  1644,  drink  coffee  every  day.  He  allows,  notwithstanding,' 
that  Thevenot  was  the'^rst  who  taught  the  French,  to  drink  it.  However,  till  the  year- 
1660,  it  was  drank  only  by  such  as  had  been  accustomed  to  k  in  the  Levant ;  but  that 
year  some  bales  were  imported  from  Egjpt,  and  in  167 1  a  coffee  house  was  opened  at 
Marseilles.  Before  the  year  1669,  coffee  was  not  known  at  T*aris,  except  at  M.  The- 
venot's,  and  some  of  his  friends.  This  year  it  was  effectually  introduced  by  Solymaii 
;Aga,  ambassador  from  Sultan  Mahomet  IV  ;  and  two  yeai's  after  Pascal,  an  Armenian, 
sold  it  publicly  at  the  Foire  St.  Germain,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  coffee  house  on  the 
'<iuai  de  I'Ecole;  but,  meeting  with  little  encouragement,  he  left  Paris  and  went  to  , 
London.  However,  not  long  after,  spacious  rooms  were  fitted  up  at  Paris,  in  an  ele- 
gaht  manner,  for  selling  coffee  and  other  refreshments ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  num^ 
ber  of  coffee  houses  increased  to  three  hundred. 

The  use  of  coffee  was  introduced  into  "London  some  years  earlier;  for,  in  1652,  Mr. 
Daniel, Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  brought  home  with  him  a  Ragusian  Greek  ser- 
Tant,^  whose  name  was  Pasqua  Uossee,  and  who  understood  the  roasting  and  making  of 
coffee.    This  servant  was  the  first  who  sold  coffee,  and  kept  a  house  tor  the  purpose   • 
in  George  Yard,  Lombard-street ;  or  rather,  according  to  Mr.  Houghton,  in  a  shed 
-in  the  church  yard  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  which  is  now,  says  he,  1701,  *  a  scriven- 
er's brave  house?    Mr.  H.  adds,  that  one  Rastall,  whom  he  knew,  went  to  "Leghorn*, 
in  1651,  and  there  found  a  coffee  house  ;  that  he  met  Mr.  Daniel  li^dwards  there,  witk 
Ws  Greek  servant,  and  that  Mr.  E.  was  the  first  who  brought  the  use  of  cx)ffee  to  Eng- 
land, except'it  was  the  famous  Dr.  Harvey,  who  some  say  did  frequently  ns^  it,    Pas- 
qua, being  no  free  man,  the  ale-sellers  petitioned  the  Lord  Mayor  against  liim.    This 
ttiade  alderman  liodges,  whose  daughter  Mr.  E.  married,  join  his  coachman.  Bowman, 
-who  was  free,  'Pasqua's  partner ;  and  thus  Mr.  Rastall  found  them  in  1654.     But  Pas- 
rqiia,'ftfr  some  misdemeanor,  was  forced  to  pun  the  countiy,  and  Bowman,  by  his 
*^ trade,  and  €t  contribution  of  one  thousand  six-pences,  turned  the  shed  to  a  house. 
'Bowman'^s  apprentices  were  6rst  John  Painter,  then  Humphr)^  from  whose  wife  Mr. 
H.  had  this  account.     The  first  mention  of  coffee  in  our  statute  books  was  in  1660,   12 
^Car.  n.  cap.  24,  by  which  a  duty  of  four  pence  was  laid  upon  €very  gallon  of  coffee 
bought  or  sold.     The  first  European  author  who  has  made  any  mention  of  coffee  is 
"Hauwolfus,  who  was  in  the  Levant,  in  1573  ;  but  it  was  first  particulacly  described  by 
-Prosper  Alpinus,     Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  likewise  makes  mention  of  It  in  1624:  he 
gays  that  the  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffee,  made  with  boiling  water,  of  a  Berry  re- 
<<iuced  into  powder,  which  makes  the  water  as  black  as  soot,  and  is  of  a  pungent  and 
aromatic  smelly  aad  is  drank  warm*  Faustas  Nacionous  Baiasius  wrote  the  first  treatise 
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expressly  on  coffee,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  167K    Two  English  travellers  no-^ 
tice  this  beverage  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  :  Biddulph  about 
1603,  and  WiUiam  Finch  in  1607.     In  1688,  Mr.  Ray  affirms,  that  London  might  rival 
Grand  Cairo  in  the  number  of  its  coffee  houses,*  and  that  they  were  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  the  capital,  but  in  every  town  of  note  in  England.     Probably  the  ill-judged 
proclamation  of  Charles  II.  in  1675,  to  shut  up  cofFee-houses>.  as  seminaries  of  sedi<^ 
tion,  which  >vas  suspended  in  a  few  days,  contributed  much  to  establish  them.     Speak* 
ing  of  it  as  a  drink,  Mr.  Ray  says,  it  was  very  much  in-  use,. and  supposes  that  the  Aral.'s 
destroyed  the  vegetable  quality  of  the  seeds,  in  order  to  confine  their  commodity  within^ 
the  .selves  ;  and  adds,  that  he  wondered  the  neighbouring  nations  did  not  contrive  to 
bring  away  some  sound  seeds  or  living  plants,  in  order  to^^hare  in  so  lucrative  a  trade. 
This  was  soon  done  ;  for  Nicholas  Witsen,  burgomaster  of^Anosterdam^  and  governor- 
of  the  East  India  Company,  desired  Van  Hoorn,  governor  of  Batavia,.  to  procure  from. 
Mocha,  in  Arabia  Felix,  some  hemes  of  the  coffee  tree,  to  be  sown  at  Batavia,  which 
he  having  accordingly  done,  and,  about  the  year  169Q,  having  raised  snany  plants  froin« 
seeds,  sent  one  over  to  governor  Witsen,  wno  presented  it  ta  ti^  garden  at  Amster- 
dam;  it  there  bore  fruit,  which  in  a  short  tinie  produced  many  young  pl^ants.     Fromf 
these  the  East  Indies  and  most  of  the  gardens  in  Europe  have  been  furnished.;:  and  sO/ 
early  as  the  year  1696,  tlie  coffee  tree  was  cultivated  at  Fulham  by  bishop  Compton. 

Tn  17I4>  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  presented  Louis  XIV.  with  a  coffee  tree^, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Marly^  under  the  care  of  M.  De.Jussieu,  who. 
had  written  a  memoir^  priiited  in  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1713^ 
describing  the  characters  of  the  genus,  with  a  figure  of  it,  from  a  small  tree,  which  he 
had  received  from  M.  Paucras,  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  and  director  of  the  botanic- 
garden  there.  In  1718  the  Dutch  colony  at  Surinam  began  first  to  plant  coffee,  and' 
in  1722  M.  de  la  Motte  Aigron,  governor  of  Cayenne,  contrived  by  aii^artifice  to  bring- 
away  a  plant  from  Surinam,  whicn,  in  the  year  1 725,  bad  produced  many  thousa:^ds. 
Kocfaon,  in  his  account  of  Madagascar,,  asserts,,  that  in  1718  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle 
of  Bourbon  ^ent  to  Moka  and  Aclen  for  some  yotin^  plants  of  the  coffee  tree,,  which, 
being  cultivated  with  care,  became  in  a  few  years  very  productive,  and  the  island  soon 
afforded  the  French  East  India  Company,  a  very  important  article  of  trade.  In  1727,, 
the  French,  perceiving  that  this  acquisition  might  be  of  jrreat  advantage  in  their  other 
colonies,  conveyed  some  of  the  plants  to  Martinica  M.  Fusee  Aublet  indeed  affirms,, 
that  M.  Clieux  carried  the  first  coffee  plant  to  Martinico  in  1720,  and  that  the  French 
East  India  Company  sent  some  plants  to  the  isle  of  Bourbon  in  1717  ;  that  one  plant 
only  survived,  which  bore  fruit  in  1720,  and  many  were  produced  from  it.  From  Mar-r 
tinico  it. most  probably  spread  to  the  neiglibouriag  islancfs.  It  was  first  introduced  into- 
Jamaica  in  the  year  1728,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Laws,  and  planted  at  Townvvell  Estate,  now 
Temple-Hall,  in  Lignanea.*  In  the  year  17J2  it  was  cultivated  in.  this  island  under 
tibe  encouragement  of  an  art,  5th  Geo.  II.  by  which  the  duty  was  reduced  on  home 
consumption  from  two  shillings  to  eighteen  pence  per  pound.  By  a  further  reduction 
of  the  duty,  in  1783,  to  six  pence,  the  cultivation  was  very  much  extended,,  and  pro- 
duced considerably  more  to  the  revenue  than  the  former  heavy  one.  On  this  occasio»i 
Mr.  Edwards  observes,  **  Happily  for  ttie  coffee  planter  in  the  nrilish  West  Indies,  the 
Knglish.  market,  by  a  prudent  concession  of  government  in  1783,  was  rendered  more 
open  to  them.    Before  that  period,  the  dutms  and  excise  on  the  importation  and  con* 

sumption 

*  It  ha<:  been  asserted-  tbat  seven  berries  only  were  bron^it  to  this  inland  from  St.  nomiogo,  aqft  that*  Uut 
KXktc  Ql'a  tfee,  raUed  from  oae  ot*  tlieia.ia  Vere^  «oid  $U  ^6t  produce  at  a.  bit  a  beixy.. 
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'«iitnption  of  British  plantation  coffee  in  Great  Britain  were  no  less  than  four  hundred 
«nd  cijfb£y  per  cent,  on  its  marketable  value.  Under  such  exactions  its  cultivation  iti 
our  sugar  islands  must,  but  for  the  American  n)arket,  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that 
of  indigo.  The  gj'eat  and  important  reduction  of  one  shilling  a  pound  from  the  excise 
*  duties^  created  an  immediate  and  wonderful  change ;  and,  while  it  promoted  tlie  in- 
terest of  the  planter,  it  even  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  state;  moi^e  than  double 
the  quantity  of  coffee  having  been  brought  to  entry  in  1784,  than  wasentered  in  the 
year  preceding,  increasing  the  sum  total  of  the  duties  (though  reduced  two-thirds) 
from  <£2869  \0s,  loyt.  to  «i*7200  \5s.  9rf.  an  important  proof  among  others  how  fre^ 
quently  heavy  taxation  defeats  its  own  purpose.'* 

An  additional  duty  of  six  pence  half-penny  per  pound  was  laid  on  goffee  by  the  35th 
Geo.  III.  cap.  13,  but  by  tbe* indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Edgar  Corrie,  of  Liver- 
pooi^  and  of  several  other  West  India  gentlemen  ;  a  late  most  favourable  and  well- 
timed  ](eduction  of  the  duties  has  again  taken  place,  from  nearly  two  shillmgs  per 
pound-to  seven  pence,  which  it  is  expected  will  oe  the  means  of  bringing  it  Into  ge- 
neral use  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  some  measure  counteract  tbe  ruin  that  threatened 
the  planters  from  a  prohibited  commerce  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  would  from 
this  also  have  been  easy  to  prophecy  an  increased  cultivation,  had  not  the  abolition  of  . 
the  slave  trade  rendered  that  impossible.  From  the  consequences  of  this  measure, 
notwithstaiiding  every  other  encouragement,  it  is  easy  to  forsee  that  a  very  rapid  reduc- 
tioi^of  the  exports  from  this^sland  will  speedily  take  place.  The  old  settlements  4ie 
yearly  wearing  out,  many  new  ones  have  been  thrown  up,  and  no  frosh  settlement  can  be 
attempted.  Uflder  these  inauspicious  circumstances  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
in  ten  years,  or  even  less  time,  tbe  quantity  of  coffee  exported  from  Jamaica  will  not 
be  one  half  what  it  is  at  present.  ^ 

Tbe  following  statement  will  shew  the  wonderful  increase  which  took  place  in  coffee 
from  the.  moment  the  duties  were  reduced,  and  which  has  not  only  promoted  the  pros-* 
perity  of  this  island,  but  greatly  increased  tbe  pational  commerce,  wealth,  and  strength^ 

In  tbe  year  1752  .the  export  of  coffee  from  Jamaica  was  rated  at  60,000/6.  In  1775 
it  was  492,981/6. ;  until  1783  it  never  exceeded  850,000/6.  when  a  reduction  of  the  <" 
heavy  duly  upon  it  took  place.  In  the  year  1790  the  quantity  was  trebled,  'exceeding 
two  millions  and  a  quarter.  In  the  year  1795  it  rose  to  5,902,1 13/6^ ;  and  the  follow^ 
ing  is  a  statement  of  its  progress  since  :  the  exports  are  as  returned  each  year  to  the 
iiouse  of  iissembly  by  tbe  naval  officer : 

lbs.  coffee. 
30th  September,  1800,  to  30th  September,  1801 9,992,859 

1801  18(02 17,961,923 

1802  '  1803 15,866,291 

1803  1804 22,063,980 

1804  1805 24,137,393 

1805  1806 29,298,036 

1806  1807 26,761,188 

1807  1808 29,528,273 

1803  1809 J.25,586,668 

Cg2  2»  occident^uja; 
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2.   OCCIDENTALIS,  WESTERN. 

Jasminum  forte  arboreum^  foliis  laurinis  ex  adverso  naseentibus.  ob" 
longis  acuminatis  flare  albo.  Sloane^  v.  2,  p.  97,  t.  205,  f.  1.— 
Jtvtiis  oblongo  ovatis  oppositis ;  stipulis  sfitaoets  petiolis  interpositis^ 
Browne,  p.  142,  t.  6,  f.  I. 

Flowers'  four-cleft ;  berries  one-seeded. 
This  differs  from  the  coffee  tree  in  having  the  flower  only  four-cleft,  and  a  sinrie 
four-lobed  seed  at  boLttom.    It  seldom  rises  above  six  feet,  upright,  branching;  Uie 
leaves  are  lanceolate-ovate,  ending  in  a  blunt  point,  quite  entire,  shining,  petioled,.. 
opposite  only  on  the  youog  twigs,  four  or  five  inches  long.     Stipules  alternate  with ' 
the  petioles,  «ubtilate,   acuminate,    upright,    and  opposite;    racemes  ttichotomods^ 
sometimes  panicled,  usually\terminating,  but  sometimes  axillary.    The  corolla  is  white  - 
and  very  sweet  scented,     Browne  calls  it  the  wildjessamine^^nd  says  it  is  pretty  cojoi*)^ 
Qiou  in  tb9  lower  woods  ;  the  flowers  long  and  tubular...  ^       ~  '  « 
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COGWOOI>.  LAURUS. 

Gl.  9,  cm.  \.-^Enneandria  7mnogynid^,^      Nat.  QB,.—Holoracea»  . 
Gen.  char.— «SVe  Avocado.  Pear,  J>.  37. 

c;hloroxylon. 

Foliis  ovatis gl&brisrigidis  trinerviisyfloribus  singularibus^   Brown<^: 
p.  I87y  t^7^  {.  U 

teaves  three-nerved, .  ovate>  coriaceous  ;  nerves  reaching  the  tip. 
Browne  classes  this  plant  pentandria  trigyniay  by  the  name  of  greenheart  or  cog^ 
tfiood  tree.  It  is  compioa  in  many  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  rise$  by  a  strong 
branched  trunk  to.  a  very  CQUsiderable  height.  The  inward  bark  i&  of  a  light  blood  co- 
Ipur,  and  incloses  a  strong  greenish  timber  within  the  sap.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  of 
an  oval  form,  and  adorned  with  three  considerable  arched  neryes  each  ;  they  resemble 
those  of  tlue  caiBphir0  tree,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  texture.  This  tree  bears. its  fruit, 
which  seldom  exceeds  a  naked  ha^e)  .nut  in  size,  scattered  up  and  down  upon  the 
branches.  The  wood  is  very  tough,  hard,  (and  ponderous,)  and  observed  to  answer" 
better  than  any.  other  $ort  for  the  cogsused  in  the  rollers  of  a  sugar-mill,  and  generally 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  timberwooda  of  the  islajnd>  and  u^d  pa  all  occasions  wber^ 
atA'engtb  and  durabiUty  is  required^ — Browne, 
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COLT'S  FOOT.  •     WPER. 

Cl.  2,  OR.  3^ — Diandria  trigynid* ,      Nat.  oh. — Piperitm^ 

^EN.  CHAR. — Calyx,  an  imperfect  spathe ;  spadix  Aliform,  quite  simple,  covered > 
with  florets  ;  there  is  no.periaaith  ;  no  corolla ;  the  stametis  have  no  filaments  ;« 
anthers  two,  opposite,,  at  the  root  of*  the  germ, .  roundish  ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate 
germ,  no  style  ;  stigma  three-fold,  hispia;  the  pericarp  is  a  roundish  one-celled 
berrj'^;  seecl  single,  globular.     Many  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Jamaica^  ^ 
4hie  foUowiogi.  wd  those  glaged  under  the  usm^pepper-Teld^r  : 

'       '  '  1.  UMBEU-ATUMife 
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1.  UMBELLATUM.  UMBELLED. 

JPiper  longum  racer^osum  mahacnum,  Sloane^  vC^l,  p,  136.  foliis 
amplis  orbiculaio-cordatis,  sinu  aperlo,  petiolis  vaginantibus.^^ 
Browne,  p.  203. 

ft 

Leaves  orbicular- cordate,  acuminate,  veined;  spikes  umbelled ;   stem  erect,, 
grooved,  pubescent. 
Itoot  annual ;  stem  herbaceous,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  round,  simple,  jointed,  . 
hbary  ;  leaves  terminating,  distant,  spreading,  entire,  nerved  and  veined,  wrinkled,  . 
somewhat  hirsute  underneath,  .the  iobcj?  of  tiie  base  converging  fonvards  ;  the  nerves 
radiate  from  the  petiole,  which  is  almost  in  the  middie  of  the  leaf;  petioles  long,  round^ 
S0iooth,  sheathing  at  the  base,  embracing.     Spikes  axillary,  in  umbels ;  umbelicts  - 
pedate,  with  from  three  to  six  spikes,  on  short  pedicels,  upright,  whitish.     Calyx  and 
corolla  none,  but  roundish  ciliate  scales,  whence  the  spikes  appear  sub-tomentose  to  - 
the  naked  eye.     Filaments  approximating,  two  for  each  scale,  very  short ;  anthers  * 
roundish,  white.     (Jerni  oblong,  longer  tlian  the  scale ;  style  none ;  stigmas  three,  . 
reflex,  thick,  black  ;  visible  only. with  a  glass. — S'u:.: 

Browne  calls  this  tbe  open  leafed  colics  fooi^  or  Sanfa  Mdria  leaf,  which  is  very  com- \- 
xnon  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  and  seldom  rises  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  - 
roots,  which  are  composed  of  short  blackish  fibres..   The  sta!k  it  sen  Is  up  is  as  thick  as  ' 

ones  thunob,  jointed,  ,of  a  grey  colour^  rough,  round,  striated.  With  some  furrows  on  \ 
it,  having  towards  the  top  large  round  or  hejtrt- shaped  leaves  alternately '^  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  leaves  encompass  the  stalk,,  and  JetLvc  a  mark  when  tiu-y  full  olf.     The  - 
nerves  of  the  leaves  run  from  the  top  of  the  footstalk  as  tVom.a  common  centre,  througli 
the  whole  lea^  which  is  very  soft:,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  somev/liat  hke  those  of  mal- 
lows, and  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.     IHie  flowers  and  fruit  come  out,  \ 
ex  allsjoliorumy .  being  three  or  fofur  j'uli  two  inchifcs  long,!  at  first  wiiite,  then  green, 
standing  on  a  common  footst<ilk. .  The  leaves  being  soft  and  large,  are  applied  to  the  • 
head  when  it  akes,  and  are  thought  to  ease  the  pain  ;  they  tni\y.  he  boiled  and  eaten.-—  - 
Piso  says,  that  if  the  juli  or  pepper  be  boiled  in  water,  tmd  exposcil  to  the  sun,  they  . 
grow  stronger  and  more  durable  for  all  uses.^  The  root  smells  like  clover,  and  is  hot  to  . 
the  third  degree,  reckoned  a  counter  poison jvand.of  thin  subtle*,  and  tiicrefore  open- 
ing parts.  .  li'  bruised  and  put  like  a  poultice  to  any  diseased  part  it  ripo^ts  ancf  cleanses. 
Tiie  juice  of  the  leaves,  because  eold,  eases  buruings ;  and  the  leaves  putiuto  clysters 
.bave  the  same  qualitie:^  as.  iimiovf ^-^'loa /J e. 

Browne  saysLthere  is  asyrup  made6f  it  in  many  parts  of  our  sugar  colonies,  which 
is  much  used  by  the  inhauitants  in  colds  and  catarrhs. 

Mr.  A.  I^>binson  mentions  tliut  he  knew  a  lady  violently  afflicted  wiUi  the  tooth-ache,  . 
who  applied  a  leaf  of  this  plant  to  the  aifecteJ  part  of  her  cheek  at  night,  and  perceived  •. 
the  pain  gradually  decrease,  and,  before  the  niorning,  entirely  gone  ;  but  her  cheek  . 
fvas  pretty  much  swclk*d  and  inflamed,  which  was -also  cured  in  a  little  time  hy  the 
same  application.  A  chirur^jcrjn  at  Bagnals  iatbrmed  him,  that  he  f«)Uild  them  very  . 
good  pecCuiuis  by  long  experience,  and  used  them  in  decoction  or  syrup. 

2.  PEl.TATUM.  TARGE  I*.  LIKE. 

Folh's  amplis  orhlculato  cordatiSf  peUatis ;  ^  petiolis  vagitiantibus."-^ 
Browne,  p.  203.  .         . 

Leav 
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Leaves  peltate,  orbicular-cordate,  blunt^  repand^  spikes  umbelled* 

Browne  calls  this  the  largei^  colCsfooty  with  tivibilicated  haves.  He  thinks  it  only  a 
Tariation  of  the  foregoing,  or  so  like  it,  that  th^  disposition  of  the  sinus  of  the  leaver 
makes  the  whole  diliereiice  between  theui ;  and  addS|  tliat  it  is  not  qsed  like  th6 
other.  ^ 

See  rEPPER-ELDBE. 


COMINIA.  *      ALLOPHYLLUS, 

Cl.  8,  OR.  1. — Octandria  moTU}gf/nia.         Nat.  or.— Gw/Zj/f^r. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  four-leaved  perianth,  leaflets  orbiculate,  two  exterior^  oppo« 
site,  smaller  by  half;  corolla  four- petaled,  less  than  the  calyx^  orbiculate,  equal, 
claws  broad,  length  of  the  two  smaller  leaves  of  the  caU'X ;  the  stamens  have  fili- 
form filaments,  tne  length  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  roundish;  the  pistil  has  a«upe« 
[  rior  germ,  roundish,  twin  ;  style  filiform,  longer  than  the  stamens  ;  stigioabifid^ 

.  Ji^ith  the  divisions  rolled  hack«    One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

COMINIA* 

Saccifera  Indira  trifolia,  fructu  rotunda  monopyrena,  Sloane,  v.  2, 
p.  100,  t.  208,  f.  U  Arboreafoliis  undulatis  pinnato^temtUis^  fio^ 
ribus  minimis^  racemis  ierminalibus.    Browne^  p.  205* 

Leaves  ternate ;  flowers  in  panicles. 

The  stem  is  the  thickness  of  the  human  thigh,  rising  thirty  feet  in  height,  ^th  a 
gmQoth  ash-coloured  bark.  Petioles  two  inches  long,  russet  coloured  and  hairy.  Leaf-* 
lets  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  dark  green  above,  and 
woolly  underneath.  Flowers  very  numerous,  whitish  yellow,  small,  set  very  close  to 
one  another,  round  a  stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  like  an  amenjt  or  catkin  ;  there  are 
three  or  four  of  these  spikes,  and  several  of  them  come  from  the  ^nds  of  the  twigs.— 
To  these  succeed  small  orange-coloured  smooth  J»erries,  the  size  of  small  pins  beads^ 
baving  a  si^ngle  stone  in-them^  with  a  thin  brittle  shelly  and  a  larse  kernel  ip  propor«> 
tion  to  the  fruit.  It  grows  on  the  Red  Hills,  and  in  most  woodv  nills,  very  plentituUjr 
in  Jamaica*  The  pulp  of  the  berries  is  very  dry  and  little. — Stoane.  Browne  says  he 
observed  it  about  the  Xngels,  and  in  the  upper  paxts  of  Liguanea,  growing  in  hedges, 
where  it  seldom  rose  above  eight  or  ten.£^;  with  roundish  leavesi  and  the  berhes 
itery  thick  and  smalL 


*     COMMELINE.  COMMELINA* 

Cl.  13,  OR.  1. — Triandria  numogynia.        Nat.  or.^ — Ensatat. 

This  name  was  ^ven  in  honour  of  John  and  Caspar  Commelin^  brothers^  and  fiU 
mous  Dutch  botanists. 

C£N.  CHAR. — Calvx  a  cordate  iqMithe,  convergine,  compressed,  vesy  large,  perma«  , 
jtient  i  ihe  corolk  ha&ittX  petWy  of  which  the  wM  ovate,con<« 

cave« 
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cave,  resembling  a  perianth  ;  the  three  inferior  ones  alternate,  very  large,  round* 
ish,  coloured;  nectaries  three,  resembling  stamens,  seated  on  their  proper  fila* 
snents,  cruciform,  horizontal ;  the  stamens  are  three  filaments,  subulate,  reclined, 
agreeing  in  figure  and  circuit  with  the  filaments  of  the  nectary,  but  inferior  to- 
them  ;  anthers  ovate  ;  the  pistil  has  a  superior  roundish  germ;  style  subulate,  re-* 
volute,  length  of  the  stamens  y  stigma  simple ;  the  pericarp  a  naked  capsule^, 
nearly  globular,  three-furrowed,  three-ceiled^  three-valved ;  seeds  two,  angu- 
lated.    Two  species  are  natives^  of  Jamaica. 

1 .  COMMUNIS.  CoMMCm. 

Procumbensfolus  hnGeolato^ovatis^  Jioribuspaucioribus^  petalis  duo-^ 
bus  majvribus^ 

Corollas  unequal ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute;  stem  creeping,  smooth. 

This  plant  has  several  trailing  stalks,,  which  putout  roots  at  the  joints,-  having  one* 
leaf  at  each  joint,  which  i»  smooth,  of  a  deep  green,  and  marked,  with  several  longitn^^ 
AnsX  nerves,  and  embracing  the  stalk»  Flowers  axillary,  two  or  three  together  oft: 
short  peckincles :  tlie  corolla  is  composed  of  two  large  blue  petals,  and  four  small  green 
^nes..  Brovvie  calls  it  the  Rroad- leaved  commtlinay  which  growa  very,  commonly  in  the 
middle  lands  of  Jamaica,  growing  in  beds,,  and  creeping  generally:  along  the  ground^, 
and  throwing  out  a  great  number  of  leaves  and  small  branehes  towards  tne  top  It  is 
accounted  an  excellent  food  for  most  sorts  of  cattle,  especially,  those  that  give  milk. 

2  N0DIFLORM  N<AKEI>-FL0WERED: 

Erector  simplex  angusti  folia,  floribus  singularibus..  Browne,  p.  126. 

€6rolla6  equal  ;*  peduncles  capillary  ;.  lea^'es  linear ;  involucre  none ;  flowers; 
two-stamened.. 

Stem  somewhat  erect,  dfecnmBentat  the  Base,  somewhat  scabrous ;  leaves  sessile,^ 
acute,  sheathing ;  .peduncles  terminating,  two,  a  greater  and  a  smaller  ;  flowers  from« 
four  to  six,  pedicelled,-  nodding,  Browne  says  it  seldom  rises  above  the  height  oC' 
nineteen  or  twenty  inches,  that  it  was  pretty  common  in  the  mountains  of  Westmor-* 
land,  but  he  had  not.seen  it  in  any  othc^r  part  of  the  island. 

See  Sp«)ER  Wort.. 


CONTRAYERV*..  AHISTOLOCHIA:.. 

Gl.20,  or.  5. — Gynandriahcxvandridi  Nat.  oh, — Sarmentaceoe:. 

€J  EN.  CHAR. — ^There  is  no  calyx ;.  corolla  one-petaled,  tubulous,  irregular;  base* 
swelhng,  sub-globular,  torulose;  tube  oblong,  hexagon-cylindric  ;  nmb  dilated,, 
extended  below  into  a  long  tongue  ;  \he  stamens  have  •  no  filaments  ;  anthers  «x, 
fastened.at  boitom  to  the  stigma.s,.  four  ceiled  ;,  the  pistil  has  an  oblong.germ,  in* 
&rior,  afig\ilar  ;  style  scarcely  any  ;  stigma  sub-globular,  sixrparted,  concave  ^ 
the  (>ericarp  is  a  large  capsule  ;  six-angle«l  and  six-celled ;  the  seeds  seveiml,  de^ 
presse Ji  inctixubent. .   Taree  species  are  natives  of  Jaaiaica. 

1.  Ol>OrvATIgSI.\fA4. 
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1.  ODORATISSIMA.  SWEET-SCENTED. 

Arisfolochia  scandens  odoratissimay  floris  labetfo  purpureOj  semine 
cordato,  Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  162,  t.  104,  f.  1.  Scandens,  foliis  cor^ 
dato-acuminatis Jiommjiabellis  amplis  purpurc(s,     Browne,  p.  329. 

Leaves  cordate  ;  stem  twining,  shrubby  ;  pedimcles  solitayy ;  lip  of  the  corolla 
very  large. 

This  is  so  called  in  Jamaica  from  its  great  efficacya^instpoisonsj'but  is  in  no  re- 
spect like  the  Spanish  contrayer^^a  j  for  this  plant  hatn  a  long  round  geniculated  root, 
in  shape  and  bigness  of  Jong  birthvvort;  so  are  its  leaf  and  flower.  It  hath  a  round 
green  climbing  st^m,  taking  hold  of  any  tree  or^hrub,  rising  six  or  twelve  feet  high, 
'Covering  them  with  ii:s  numerous  branch(^s.  The  leaves  stand  on-the  main  stalks,  cor- 
dated,  of  a  dark- green  colour ;  the  flowers  stand  on  a  three-inch  foot-stallc,  like  9ther 
birthworts,  of  a  yellowish  coloui:,  the  lip  covered  wiUi  a. purple  farina;  the  fruit  is 
liexangular,  two  or  three  inches  long,  containing  six  cells,  full  of  small  flat  odorifer-* 
ous  yellowisb-brown  seeds,  of  the  shape  of  an  heart.  The  roots  and  seeds  are  very 
bitter,  hot,  and  odoriferous,  and  are  most  excellent  alexipharmics  or  counter-poisons, 
-strengthening  the  heart,  stomach,  and  brain.;  they  cure  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  the 
poison  of  Indian  arrows,  fl  am  of  opinion,  it  exceeds  the  Spanish  contrayerva,  espe- 
cially in  dropsies.  1  have  seen  wonders  done  with  it :  It  drives  out  the  small  pox, 
measles,  spotted  fevers,  plague,  or  any  malignant  distemper ;  it  gently  purges  some 
t)y  «tool,  but  never  fails  working  powerfully  by -urine,  and  sometimes  by  sweat.  I  have 
'known  it  recover  several  in  lingering  distempers,  when  their  appetitesbave been  wholly 
lost  and  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  that  onl/by  drinking  a  simple  decoction  of  the  root 
in  water  ;  but  in  ^vine  it  makes  the  best  stomachip,  it  being  excessive  bitter  ^nd  aro« 
matic ;  also  this  makes  tlie  best  bitter  wine  in  the  world,  exceeding  all  in  the  dispen* 
satories,  or  Stoughton^s  drops ;  and,  if  you  add  steel  to  it,  it  cures  the  green  sickness, 
dropsies,  opens  ah  obstruction^,  sweetens  the  blood,  and  restores  it.  to  .its  due  crasis, 
— Barham^  jp,  44. 

This  plant  (which'  is  the7«<ww7e  or  serpent  wythe  df  iheTrenCh,  fi-om  its  being  an  an- 
tidote to  the  poison  of  serpents)  abounds  every  where  among  the  woodlands  and  thick- 
ets on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  island,  and  rises  frequently  to  a  considerable 
height  among  the  trees  and  bushes.  It  destroys  worms,  for  which  purpose  the  root 
(which  has  a  strong  smell)  is  chopped  in  small  pieces,  and  given  by  the  planters  to  their 
horses,  mixed  M^im  com,  -which  aestroys  bots,  and  .wonderfully  .recruits  tlie.  animals 
rjlesh  and  strength.        '     ^ 

It  is  so  abundant  in  this  island,  that  it  may  be  collected,  annually,  in  large  quantities, 
for  Exportation,  if  there  was  u  demand  for  it  at  the  home  market ;  and  it  seems  to  merit 
this  encouragement,  as  it  has  been  thought,  by  very  able  pfaysiGians,  to  be  superior  in 
cdficacy  to  the  Spanish  contrayerva. — lUing^  P-  7 17. 

2.  TRILOBATA.  THREE-LOBED. 

Scandens  J  foliis  sublobatis  obtusis^'  flonbtis  amplissimis.    "Browne^ 
p.  329. 

Ceaves  three-lobed;  stem  twining;  flowers  vejc^  large,  bagged  at  the  base^ 
Jtongue  linear,  verylong^ 


This  h  %tsQ  jR  clhntilng  plaat,  wlUeh  Browno  c«lh  Ae  amtrajfema  of  the  swth  x^Vfe^ 
lind  the  former  of  4ie  ni^rM  htfj^,  wh^re  they  are  qiott  c^Mninoii,  {je  ascribes^  t^e  sam^ 
.Tirtueii  to  boUi  «pecie8|  u4  to  be  oaed  iq  ttie  same  m^noer, 

S0€  PEUC4N 
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CORAL  OR  RED  BEAN  TREE.  ERYTHRINA, 

Cl.  17»  or,  4. — J>ia4dphia  detandria.       NaT  OK^'-r^Papilumacea. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  froqi  a  Greek  word,  vigoiijing  red,  the  corolla  being 
general^  scarlet. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-.Ie^ed  perianth,  entire,  tubular,  mouth  emarginate  above, 
beneath  furnished  with  a  melliferous  pore  ;  corolla  papilionaceous,  nre-^petaled, 
standard  very  long ;  stamens  ten-filaments,  conjoined  to  the  loiyer  part,  but  little 
bent  in  ;  anthers  (en,  sagittate ;  the  pistil  hfts  a  pedice)led  subulate  germ,  with  a. 
terminal  simple  stigma ;  tiie  pericarp  is  an  extremely  long  legume,  protuberating 
at  tiie  seeds,  terminated  by  a  poiot)  one-celled  i  4eeds  kidney ^formt 

CORALLOD  RNORON, 

Coral  arh&r.  Sloane,  ▼.  2,  p.  38,  Nq»  10  Ai  II,  t  17S,  fi  I,  ^rbc^ 
reuf  spinosa  et  lOn  spinQsa ;  /oliii  rhomboeU^  pmnato  tematis.-^m 
Browne,  p«  2Sa. 

Leaves  femate,  unarmed  |  stem  arboreous,  prieUy;  calyxes  truncate,  five-* 

toothed, 

^This  tree  rises  generally  to  the  b^sgbt  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  sending  out  strong^ 

(irregular  branches,  and  grows  io  roaay  parts  of  Jamaica,    The  leaves  grow  on  long 

^footstalks,  the  middle  leaflet  much  larger  than  the  other  two ;  they  are  all  beart-shaped, 

'  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  ereen  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 

in  short  thick  close  spikes,  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour^  and  make  a  fine  appearance.—^ 

^Browne  observes  thac  there  were  manyjoaasons  which  induced  him  to  think  that  thia 

liree  was  not  a  native,  but  had  been  introduced  into  this  islauf}  wbile  tbe  Spaniards  wer^ 

nn  possession. 

Bemt  TVfe.— -This  beantiftil  tree  grows  in  plenty^  moatjHWts  of  Ameriea;    In  the 

island  of  Jamaica,  they  make  fences  of  jthem,  being  very  prickly.    Aboi|t  Christmas, 

« these  tnees are  to  be seenidi  full  of  large  red  flowers,  without  any  green  leaves,  being 

*^ery  beautiful  to  the  sight.    After  the  nowers  are  fallen^  the  green  leaves  shoot  out, 

and  the  fruit  begins  to  appear,  which  is  a  pod  about  si:s  or  seven  inebes  long,  .contain-* 

ing  about  eight  or  nine  beautiful  red  beansj  vin  the  shape  of  kidneir^beans,    The  trees 

are  generally  very  large  and  ^reading,.jHrmed  full  with  black  crooRed  thorns,  like  cock<* 

Spurs  ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  thofphysic-nut    The  virtues  of  this  planjt  have  not 

*  yet  been  discovered,  though  I  know^byTexperience  that  ihe  flowers  make  an  excell^t 

-eye-water.  'Bontius  saith,  that  the  firuit  is  a  great  diuretic,  apd  purgeth  strongly  water, 

^nd  therefore  propel  .in  dropsies;  be  saith  they  expel  wind,  and  cure  the  cnolic.— « 

JSarham.  2?;  1?, 

«b  it 
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It  is  propagate3  by  slips  or  cutti/igs^  Qr  by  the  seed  It  blossQnw.  ia  three  je&n  froin 
ithe  seed,  and  has  young  pods  about  the  middle  of  Februapy  ;  and  by  the  latter  end  of 
March  the  seed  is  full  grown,  and  of  a  beautiful  redicoioux.  Tlie  prickly  species  make 
good  fences.  They  rise  to  the  height  pi  sixteen  9r''eighteen  feet.  They  were  ppoba*^ 
bly  both  introducea  by  the  Spanhirus,  to  fie  tS  Ian  ted*  among  their  cocoa  walks,  where 
they  lay  most  exposed  to  the  weather^  to  break  the  ioipetuosiiy  of  the  wind ;  and  hence 
their  common  appellation  of'jnadir  dt  cacao^  oriAother  df  cacao. 

A  seed  of  the  bean  tree,  being  planted  by  a  gentleman  in  his  garden^  for  experiment, 
sake,  it  was  found,  in  two  years  nine  months,  to  have  grown  to  the  ii-eigbt  of  seven- 
feet,  measured  from  the  base  of  the  roqt  to  the  branches.    The  quickness  of  its  ascent, 
and  sturdiness,  mov^  it  admirably  well  adapted  to  be  tlie  protector  of  die- young  tender 
cacao  plants. — Langy-p.lBS.  *»        •    .- 

.    *  . 

Ray  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  make  sheaths  of  the  wood  for  swords  and 
knives.  They  use  the  same,  together  with  the  bark,,  in  washing  a  sort  of  garments 
which  they  call  sarassas  j  and  make  of  the  flowers  the  confection  caryl.  The  Icavcfs 
pulverised  and.  boiled  with  the  mature  cocoa  nut,  consume  venereal  buboes,  and  ease 
pains  in  the  bones  ;  bruised  and  applied  to  the  temples,  they  cui-e  the  cephalea,  and 
ulcers  :  mixed  with  the  stigar  called  jagra,  they  mitigate  pains  in  the  belly,  especially 
in  women  ;  and  the  same  effect  follows  from  the  use  of  the  bark  levigated  with  vinegar, 
or  swallowing  the  kernel  stripped  of  its  red  pellicle."  The  juice  of  the  leaves,  taken 
with  oil  sergelim,  mitigates  venereal  pains ;  drank  with  an  infusion  of  rice,  it  stops 
Auxes  ;  made  into  a  cataptasfti,  with  the  leaves  of  beteleira,  it  destroys  worms  ^  in  old 
•ulcers;  and  worked  with  oil,  it  cuires  the  psora  and  itching. — Sloane. 

Two  other  species  of  this  geaus  have  been  introduced,  the  picta^  ox  prickly-leaved 
coral  tVee,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  herbacea^  or  herbaceous  coral  tree,  a^ 
jQative  of  South  Cacolina*. 


CORAf^E.  '^GAVE. 

Cl.  6,  OR.  \.'^He:randria  monogynia.        Nat^.  or. — Cofronnriie. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  admirable,  glorious^i 

Gen.  char. — ^There  is  no  calyx  ;  corolla  oae-petaled,  funnel  (bell)  shaped  ;  border 
six-parted,  eqiaal ;.  parts  lanceolate- erec(;  the  stamens  are  filiform  erect  filaments, 
longer  than:  the  cQrolla  ;  .anthers  linear,  shorter  than  the  filaments,  versatile  :  tlie 
pistil  is  an  oblong  gQrm,  growing  thinner  towards  both. ends,  inferior  :  style  fili« 
form,,  the  lepgth  or  the  stamens^  three-cornered  ;  stigma  headed,  three-cornered  ; 
tlie  pericarp  is,  an  oblong  three-cornered  capsule,  three -celled,  three- valved : 
seeds  numerous.  One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  Linneus  separated  this 
genus  from  the  aloe,  because  the  stamens  and  style  are  extended  much  longer 
uian  the  corolla,  and  the  corolla  rests,  upon  the  germ.  There  is  also  another  dif- 
ference in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  which  is,  that  all  the  agaves  have  their  central 
leaves  closely  folding  over  each  other,  and  embracing  the  flower-stem,  which  is 
formed  in  the  centre ;  so  that  these  never  flower  untilall  the  leaves  are  expanded; 
and  when  the  flower  is  past  the  plants  die  \  whereas  the  flower-stem  of  the  aloei» 

produced 
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produced  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  annually  from  the  same  plant,  and  the  lea\rs 
are  more  expanded  tlian  in  this  genus, 

AMERICANA.  AMEHJCAN. 

Mot  secunda  seu  folio  in  ohl  7izif>ff9  acufeum  ahenvti,  Sloane,  v.  !, 
p.  246,  Foliis  sub'Cmnpressis.  viucronatis^  ad  inarsi'ines  spinosQ- 
dentati^ ;  scupo  valido  u^mrgentiy  ntc^mu  spatioso  ramo^a,  Bruwue, 
p.  199. 

Stemless  ;  leaves  tooth- thorny. 

i'here  are  but  few  plants  more  common  than  this  in  Jamaica,     It  gro^vs  naturallj*  in 
the  most  barren  rocky  hills,  and,  when  it  flowers,  affords  the  most  pleasing  sight  of 
^ny  shrub  or  plant  in  that  part  of  the  \voFld,    This  curious  plant  throws  out  serine  sharp-  * 
pointed,  indented,  leaves,  that  spread  into  a  tuft  {ibout  the  root  at  first,  ar.d  continue 
10  increase,  though  slowly,  borh  }n  size  and  quantity  of  foir.igo,  for  ma ny  years  :  at 
length  it  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  perfection^  ancj  then  tiirows  up  a  stem  from  the 
centre  of  its  leaves,  whicK  j^enerally  rises  to  the  hejght  of  eight  or  ten  feet  above  tho 
root.     This  IS  simple  and  naked  iniinediately  above  the  leaves,  but  very  jnuch  divided 
afid  branched  towards  the  top,  .where  it  bears  almost  an  infinite  number  of  moderately 
large  yellow  flowers,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  for  many  miles.     The  stalk  is 
very  short  during  the  first  stage  of  the  plant,  and  tho  leaves  disjjosed  clos(?ly  together, 
standing  in  ari  oblique  or  erecto- patent  position,  and  shooting  grajjua^lly  one  above  an-? 
jother,  while  a  few  of  those  nearest  to  the  ground  wither  wholly  away  ;  but,  when  it. 
begins  to  .throw  up  a  stalk,  the  circulation  grows  very  strong,  and  thi's  part  is  generally 
compi^etedi  and  fully  adorned  with  its  blossoms,  in  a  few  weeks.     The  natural  opera- 
tjpns  of  propagation  are  then  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  the  whole  top  soon  after 
appears  adorned  with  a  thousand  vegetated  seeds,  or  rather  plants,  furnjshed  with  a 
vCfwivenient  number  of  roots  and  leaves,  to  ijeek  and  raise  the  necessary  food  whenever 
♦  they  tall  from  the  parent  stallv ;  but  this  seldom  bappens  until  they  nave  acquired  a 
stated  degree  of  perfection,  and  then  they  are  blown  off  gradually  oy  every  wind  that 
shakes  the  withering  stem,  which,  wifh  the  leaves,  now  dies  gi-adu ally  away,  and  ends 
its  life  with  the  completion  of  the  last,  leaving  so  many  thousands  to  renew  the  kind. —  ^ 
The  leaves  of  tliis  plant  are  pretty  succulent,  and  generally  used  to  scour  both  floors  * 
and  kitchen  utensil^,  which  it  does  admirably  well.     Th^  P^lp  is  a  warm  pungent  de-r 
tersive,  and  would  probably  prove  a  very  active  medicine  iri  inany  ca*^,  properly  pre^  ^ 
pared  and  administered.     The  inward  spun^-  substance  of  the  tlecayed  stalk  takes  fire 
very  readily,  when  thoroughly  dried;  andior'tttis  r^gsoa  is  generally  used  instead  of 
tindeir.— ^-ftottTi^,  '         .      j 


The  following  observations  on  *thi3  vegetable  are  from  the  manuscilpt  of  Mr.  A. 
Robinson:'  '         \.      '     ' 

"  The  leaves  of  one  of  these  plants  measif red  five  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  at  the 
base  next  the  stem  they  measur^ed  six  irtches  in  bVeaytlV  and  four  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
about  ttvelve  inches, from  th/B  stem  they  measured iiitflVcf  Inches  in  breadth,  whence 
they  increased  fn' breadth  and  thickness,  th2ir  gfeatfsV  breadth  being  about  twelve 
inches,  decreasing  from  thence  to  tbeirextremity,*  whtre  they  end  in*  a  thorny  which 
is  not  very  ^rong.  The  leaves  ar^  Jiightly  dented  on  their  margins,  wnich  are  fur- 
nished with 'sharp  but  very  short  thorns^jhooked  inwardly,  hardly  exceeding  the  eighth 
/part  of  vtQ  tnch  in  length  :  The  leaves  grow  circularly  in  an  erecto  pitent  posture,  ancJ* 
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are  remarkably  elegant  and  graceful  in  their  form  ;  if  viewed  edgewaya  tb^j  form  the 
Hoganhian  line  ot  beauty :  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom  the  leaves  are  tbeD  patent, 
which  posture  they  are  thrown  into  by  their  being  elevated:bv  the  base  of  the  stem  on 
which  they  then  seem  all  to  l>e  placed,  and  also  by  reason  of  tlieir  want  of  nourishment^ 
the  juices  being  all  conveyed  to  the  support  of  the  stem  and  frudifications.  When  the 
plant  is  near  blassoming  it  emits  from  the  centre  a  few  narrow  leaves,  much  shorter 
tlian  the  rest,  which  keep  their  erect  posture  when  all  the  rest  are  declining.  The 
.  stem  measured  about  four  feet  from  the  cround  eighteen  inches  k%  circumference.— 
When  the  leaves  of  the  coratoe  are  raised  on  the  stem,  they  are.th^tt  seen  to  grow  to  a 
re^lar  manner  round  it,  in  the  following  order  :  Tliey  were  disposed  or  divided  into 
thirteen  series  or  rows,  in  each  row  or  series  they  were  placed  one  above  «iother,  the 
concave  or  upper  part  of  the  lower  leaf  receiving  the  convex  or  lower  part  of  the  upper 
one.  The  flowering  stem  began  to  rise  about  Cliristmas,  and  in  tiie  beginning  of 
March  the  flowers  began  to  open.  The  nightingales  or  mode  birdst  are  fond  of  the 
honey  found  at  the  base  of  this  iSower,  whrch  supplies  the  place  of  a  nectai'ium.  The 
Barbadoes  blackbirds  are  also  fond  of  this  honey,  between  which  birds  happen  great 
dtssentions  and  bickerings.  If  the  blackbirds  would  hold  their  tongue,  who  are  natu* 
rally  very  loc^uacious,  they  might  feed  unmolested  ;  bat  their  incessant  chattering  dis-^ 
tnrbin^  the  nightingales,  who  then  had  young  ones,,  they  assaulted  the  blackbirds  wit*b 

freat  fierceness  and  vigour,  and  soon  obliged  them  to-  retreat  to  the  neighbouring 
ushes.  . 

^^  The  coratoe  of  Jamaica  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  agave  of  Linneus,  the 
flowers  have  no  tube,  the  style  is  trigonal^  and  longer  than  the  stamens,  but  in  the 
agave  it  U  not  so  long ;  the  stigma  i»  however  trisulcated ;  the  corolla  of  the  coratoe  i» 
bell^shaped,  cut  almost  to  the  base  into  six  erect  segments^-  broad  beneath,  but  sharp 
pointed  or  subulated  above,  and  ribbed  o»  their  sides  ^  there  is  no  calyx,,  and  the  co^- 
roUa  is  placed  on  the  germen,  which  turns  to  a  trigonal  tricapsular  fruit,  in  which  last 
circumstances  k  agrees  with  tlie  agave  of  Linneuaw  Other  suecifical  differences  are  a» 
follow:  tlie  corolla  is  not  above  an  inch  in  length,  whereas  the  ^ave^s  corolla  is  four^ 
The  stem  of  the  coratoe  never  branches,  nor  does  tlie  plant,  ever  that  I  have  seen,  emit 
more  than  one  stem,  nor  does  it  ever  produce  any  off'-sets,  in  all  which  it  differs  froon 
the  agave  of  Liimeus,  or  Ameriean  aloe.^** 

I  take  this  name  (currato)  to  be  a  cofpuption  ofearag^ia^  for  so  it  is  called  in  Brasil, 
It  is  of  the  aloetic  kit>d,  and  i  have  made  aa  extract  out  of  it  much  like  aloes.  Its  juice,, 
with  a  little  sugar,  will  powerfully  force  the  terms,  is  a  great  diuretic,  and  forces  gravel 
or  stone ;  the  leaf,  roasted  in  Ihe  fire,  takes  away  the  pain  and  weakness  of  the  limb&« 
The  extract  eases  the  pain  of  the  goat,  and  stren^ena  the  part,  if  strained,  stuck 
vpon  leather,  and  applied  thereto  :  At  first  applying  it  seems  to  increase  the  pain, 
forit  draw2  strongly  a  sort  of  dew  firont  the  part,  but,  after  three  or  four  bours^  the 

riin  ceases,  and  the  part  grows  atrasiger  every  day ;  it  must  lie  on  until  it  drops  ofE^« 
always  stuck  it  upon  white  paper,  and  applied  it  to  myself,  and  i»  two  or  three  days 
ivas  able  to  walk  tluree  or  four  mtles,  &c.  If  the  extract  is  not  well  boiled,  it  will  drav 
pimples,  and  cause  a  great  itching.  I  hame  given  it  inwardly  in  pUis,  with  good  auc« 
cess.    It  is  also  calLed  rnagrdy. — S^rhtmiy  p,  49. 

The  juice  of  the  coratoe  leaf  is  noticed  in  Dancer's  Medical  Assistant  to  he  a  good 
_  4i:essiDg.  ton  a&  ulcev^  by  nixjog  it  with  lime  juice  and  molasses,,  and  boiling;  to^  uick 
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eonsistence.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  easHj  separated  by  bruisring  and  steeping 
them  for  some  time  in  water,  and  afterwards  beating  them  until  the^- are  entirely  dis- 
entangled ;  these  fibres  make  an  excellent  strong  thread  for  the  common  uses  of  cloth- 
ing, nshing  lines,  ropes^  nets,  &c.  A  method  of  preparing  vegetable  soap  from  the 
jifices  was  discovered  by  Mn  Anthony  Robinson,  who  received  a  premium  from  the 
house  of  assembly  fbr  it  The  following  is  the  mode  of  procuring,  it,  laid  before  that 
house  in  the  sessions  of  1 767  : 

•*  The  lower  leaves  of  the  moderately  grown  plants  maybe  cut  off  For  use,  without  in* 
jury  to  the  other  parts,  Irat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  so  great  a  quantity,  as  u> 
prevent  the  plants  from  flowering  or  vegetatiDg  ,  for^  by  suobmeans,  toe  planter  will 
never  be  able  to  increase  his  stock. 

^  The  plant  blosBoins  in  t^e  springs  and  ^e  whole  top  of  fhaiiy;of.^them«xs  then  co- 
vered with  a  number  of  little  plants,  which  are  to  be  carefully  gathered  as- the  stem 
withers,  and  plantied  in  the  fiksures  of  the  rocks,  .where  there  is  some  soil,  and  at  pro- 
per distance,  making  allowance  for  the  spreadmg.of  xhe  ^Ismts^  which,  whea^»arrived . 
at  maturity,  expand  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet : 

^^  Or,  they  may  be  planted  in- the  worst  savanna  soily^iaphereth^pridKlypeft^ 
such  like  plantsy  are  usually  found.  . 

^*  When  die  leaves  are  cut  off  for  use,  Ae  most  expeditious  way^  of  dbtsiining  the 
juice  is,  bypassing^them  singly,  with  the  pointi  iforem6st,  through  the  rollers  of  a^ 
common  cane-mill,  and  straimng  it  throueh  an  hair-doth^  crocus,  or  coarse  Uanket. 

**Theleares,  after  being  pressed,  and  the  juice  strained  in  this  manner,  maybe 
soaked  in  water  a  few  day%  aad  then  dried,  cleansed,  and  thefibres  manufactured  into 
vopes  for  plantation' use^.^- 

^*  In  places  where  thecenrveiriehce efdane->miHi%annotbeHka4f/ proper  hand^ 
with  two  or  mere  rollers  of  lignunMHtiej^  or  other  hardwood,,  to  be  wodked  by  a  negro 
or  negroes/^jnay-be^erected  at  a.very  trifling  expence;  where  these  are  not:- erected, . 
the  juicemay-'be  obtaiDed  for  tlie^use  of  private  fiusiilies,  by  cutting  the  leaves  in  pieces,  . 
and  bruising  them  with  an  heavy,  pestle,  in  a  woodeo  mortar,  and  then  pressing  the 
fatuised  {Meces  in  a  cassava  or .u^tker  press,  or  finally  with  band0>  if  other  means^  are 
wanted  %- 

^*^The  juioe  b^ngohasextaoeted  and  strained,  may  be  unpissate^'by  diree  several 
pioqesses :  ^ 

^^  The  fifiit byoomnreiKcoction,  in^  a  coppery,  tin,  or  iron' vessel,  over-^a  slow  fire,, 
fiequeotly  ctining  the  liquor^luring  the  operation,  to  prevent  its  burning,  which  it 
will  be  apt  to  do,<withottt  proper  care,  and  thereby  lose  sosBswhat  of  its  detersive^ 
quality. 

^^  The  second  is  by  coction  in'  balimemarite  ;  for  example,  put  the  extracted  jiiice  ^ 
into  a  tache  or  boiler;  and  place  the  tache  or  boiler  within-one  of  the  largest  coppers, 
iif)on  a  trivel^  or  other  support^  in  such,  manner  aa  to  prevent  the  taehe  or  boiler 
fsom  touching  the  sides  or  boUom^of  the  copper ;  .put  such  pcoportioB'Of  water  inta^ 
the  copper^  uiat,.in  case  of  ebulUtion,  .it  may  not  flominto  the  tachevor  boiler,  and 
mix  with  the  juice:;. Iet4he  waterin  the- copper  boil  with  a  brisk  fire,  and  continue  the 
pipocess  uAtil  the  juicein  the  tache  it  gradually  brought  to  »due  consistence ;  by  thi»- 
method  of  preparstfon, .  it  will  be  efiectually  secured  frodi<burning, 

'^  The  third  method  iis  by  insolation,  or  exposing  the  juice,  after  straining,./in  ^ 
hrge-Bhailow  receiver  of  wood,  or  metal  of  any  kind,  to  the  action  of  the  sun  an<i» 
breeze^;  The  soap  prepared  iu  thi&  manner, ^is  found  to  be  the  most  detergent. 
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.  **  Wien  the  juice  or  extract  is,  by  either  of  the  preceding  methods,  brought  to  a 
due  co!l^iste^ce,  it  may  be  manufactured  into  balls,  about  the  size  of  common  wash* 
balls,  dried  in  tiie  shade,  and  kept  for  use  ;  and,  to.  prevent  their  sticking -together, 
or  to  the  ha^ids,  nothing  is  more  proper  thaa  Jth^Jhip  asbes.of  the  lye-tub,  which  may 
be  f(;imd  on  most  estates,  or  may  be  prepared  occasionally,  being*first  dried  and  sifted. 
"  A  caution  must  be  used,,  never,  to  comppM^id  tlie  extract  with  tallow>  or  any  other 

unctuous  materials,  for  any  mixture  of  that  kind.will  render  it  much  les^i  efficacious.*^ 

• 

CoRK-TREE—*SVe' Down  Tree. 
.  CoRK-Woou— iV^  Alligator  Apple. 
Corn — See  Great  Corn  and  Guinea  Corn. 


COTTON.  ^  GOSSYPIUM. 

Cl.  16,  OR.  6. — Monadelphia 'pofyandtia.         Nat.  or. — Colwnnifero'. 

It  is  thought  this  generic  name  is  derived  from  an  Egyj>tian  word. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  double  perianth  ;  outer  one-leaved,  trifid,  flat,  largrer  ;  innei^ 
one-leaved,  blunth  emarginate,  in  five  rows,  cup-form  ;  the  corolla  has  five  pe^ 
tals,  ob-cordate,  flat,  spreading,  fastened  by  their  base  to  tlie  tube  of  tlie  stamens ;  . 
the  stamens  are  numerous  filaments,  uniting  at  bottom  into  a  tube,  separate  at 
and  below  the  tip,  lax,  inserted  into  the  corolla  ;  anthers  kidney-form  :  the  pistil 
has  a  roundish  germ,  style  columnar,  the  length  of  the  stamens,  stigmas  three  or 
four,  tliickish ;  the  pericarp  is  a  roundish  capsule,  acuminate,  three  or  four- 
celled;  partitions  contrary  ;  the  seeds  are  very  many,  ov«J,  iovoived  in.coJ4:on»-^ 
Two  species  grow  in  Ja^iiiica. 

'  1 .  BARBADENSE.     BAR*BAD6eS. 

'  Cossypium  Brasilianmn  Jlore  fiavo,     S)oane,  v.  2,  p.  67.     Ff^iea* 
sum^  foliis  tvilohisy  seminibus  majorihus,     Browne,  p.  283.  . 

Leaves  tbree-lobed,  quite  entire,  witb.lbree  glands  underneath. 

vStem  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  suffruticose,  biennial,  smoQth ;  branches 
aUno'st  erect,  round,  and  smooth  or  pubescent;  leaves  riternatc,  the  upper  three-lobed, 
the  lower  five- lobed  ;  lobes  ovate,  acute,  nerved,  smooth  above,  but  pubescent  un- 
derneatii ;  petioles  five.or  six  inches  ion^,  roundish,-  psitulpus,  smooth,  or  sometimes 

fubescent.  Gla'ndular  pores  commonly  tnree,  on  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  underneath, 
eduncles  opposite  to  the  petioles  and  shorter,  thickish,  4*ound,  striated,  pubescent, 
one-flowered.  Flowers  iarge,  yehovv,  turning  finally  reddish.  -Outer  calyx  half  five- 
cleft;  segments  ovate,  acute,  smooth,  or  pubescent,  or  having  black  atoms  scattercil 
over  them  ;  inner  having  three  or  five  minute  blunt  teeth  :  petals  haying  a  purple  spot 
at  the  base,  and  smooth  on  the  outside.  Filaments  shorter  than  the  petals ;  anth<[^rs 
yellow  or  fulvous  ;  germ  roundiidi,  acuminate ;  -■  style  three  or  five-clefft  at  top ;  capsule 
ovate-roundish,  smooth^  sometimes  dotted  with  black,  three«ceiled,  three-valved  \ 
seeds  oblong,  eight  to  twelve,  black,  easily  separated  firom  the  cotton. — Sw. 

,The  following  account  of  cotton,  its  cultivation^  and  manufacture,  is  taken  from: 
Mr.  Edwards  History  of  the  West  Indies  : 
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*^  That  beairtiful  vrj^etable  wool,  or  substance,  called  cotton^  is  the  spontaneous^ 
production  of  three  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  found  growing  naturally  in  all  the  tropical 
regions  of  Asia,  Africa^  and  America  ;  and  may  justly  be  comprehended  among  the 
nios't  valuabljtj  gifts,  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  superintending  and  providing  for  the  neces^ 
-sities  of  man. 

"  The  cotton  wool,  which  is  manufactured  into  cloth  (for  there  is  a  species  in  the 
West  Indies,  called  silk  oy  wild  cot torty  unfit  for  the  loom),- consists  of  two  distinct 
kinds,  known  to  the  planters  by  the  riBxnesr of green-seed-t'otton-H^nd  shrub- cotton;  and. 
these  again  have  subordinate  marks  of  diiTerence,  with  wliich  the  ctrltivator  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  if  he  means  to  apply  his  labonrs  to  the  greatest  advantage;  ' 

"  Green-seed  cotton  is  of  two  species ;  of  one  o^!  wiuch  the  woul  is  so  firmly  at- 
tached  to  the  seed,  that  no  method  ha^-hithertobeen  found  of  seperating  them,  except 
by  tiie  band ;  am  operation  So  tedious  and  troublesome,,  that  the  value  of  the  common 
dity  is  not  equal  t6  the  painS'thatare  requisite  in  preparing-.it  for  mafket;'  This  sort 
therefore  is  at  present  cultivated  principally  for  supplying  wick  for  the  lanrps^'that  are 
used  in  sugar  boiling,  and  for  domestic  pui'poses  ;  but  tba  staple  ^etng  exceedingly 
good,  and  its  colour  perfectly.white,.  it  would  doubtlessbe  a  valuable  acquisition  tothe 
inushn  manufactory,,  could  means  be.  found  ^detaching  it  easily  from  the  seed.,  s- 

**'  The  other  socthas  larger  seeds,  :o£  a  duHer  green  than  the  former;*  and  the  woot 
is  not  of  equal  fineoess ;  .though  much  finer  than  tiiecotton  wool-in  general  cultivation  ; 
and  it  is  easily  separated  from  the  seed  by  tlie  common  method,  hereafter  to  be  des* 
eribed.  I  have  been  told*  that  this  species  of  the  green  seed  cotton  is  not  sufficiently 
known  to  the  planters  in  general,  '(being,  usually  confounded  with  the  former)  or  that 
probably  it  would.be  in  high  estimation.  ^ 

**  Both  the  sptocies  above-mentioned,  tfiongh  they  produce 'pods  at'^aiT'early  stagey 
when  they  are^mereshrufasy^  will,  if  suffered  to  spreaid,  grow  into  trees  of  considerable 
magnitude^  and  yiekl  annualxvops,  according  to  die  season,  without  any  kind  of  cuU 
tivation..i.  TheJbiossoms  putfiortb^Lvsuccession  from  October  to  Januaiy,  and  the  podd^ 
begin  tObopteti,-  fit  for  gathering,,  from  February  to  June.     I  now  come  to  the 

**  Shrub  cottan,  properly  so  called.  The  shrub  itself  very  nearly  resembles  an  Eu-i 
»3peran;4[;Qrinth  bush,  and  may-be  subdivided  into  several  varieties,  all  of. which,  how^^ 
ever,'' ver3^/oefluply  resemble; eaoh  other. .  These  varieties  (such  o£  them  at  least  as  have 
eome  tamy^knowledg^^^afe  . 

"  i9ti'The'1common  Jamaica;  the  seeds  of  which  ar«  obteng,  perfectly  smooth,  and 
have  ho  beard  at  the  smaller  end.  The  staple  is  coarse,  but  strong.  Its  greatest  de^ 
feet  is,  tliat  the  seeds  are  so  brittle  it  is  scarce  possible  to*render  it  perfectly  clean  ;  onr 
which  accomit  it  is  Ae  lowest  priced  cotton  at  the  British  market.  Such,  however,  is 
die  obstinacy  of  habit,  that  few-of  the  British  cottcui  planters  give  tfaemsdves  the  trou«^ 
Ue  to  select,  or  seem  indeed  to  wish  for  a  betteriK)rl. 

^<  2dy  Brpwruiearded,*^^his  is  generally  cultivated  with  the  specids  last  mentioned,: 
but  the  staple  is  somewhat  finer,  and  the  pods,  though  fewer  in  number,  produce  a 
|;reater  quantity  of  wooL  The  shrub  gives  likewdse  a  better  rattoon^  it  ib  therefore  the 
interest  of  the  cotton  planter  to  cultivate  it  seperately.  The  only  (disadvantage  attend- 
'  ing  it  is,,  that  it  is-  not  so  easily  detached  from  the  seed  as  the  other,  and  therefore  ar 
negro  will  clear  a  few  pounds  less  in  bis  day^s  work.  ' 

**  3d,  Nankeem — ^Th is  dif&rs  but  little  in  the  seeds  or  otherwise  from  the  species 
last  mentioned,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  wool,  which  is  that  of  the  clotfai  called  nan-^ 
kccn^    It  is  not  so  much  in  demand  as  the  white* 
...  ^  4th^ 
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"  4th,  French  or  small  siedy  with  a  iwfailish  heardi.  Ttiiai  is  the  cotton  io  geoeral 
cultivation  ia  Hi&panioisL  Its  staple  is  fin^r>  and  U»  produce  equal  to  either  of  the 
thi*ee  species  last  meDtioned,  as  tlie  shrub  is  supposed  to  bear  a  greater  Dumber  of  pods 
than  the  JamaLca  or  the  brown  bearded»  but  la  less  hardy  than  either, 

^'  5th,  Kidney  C0ttony  so  called  from  the  .seeds  being  congloinerated  or  adhering 
firokly  to  each  other  in  the  pod.  In  all  the  other  sorts  they. are  seperatedi  .It  is  like- 
wise called  cAam  co/^a/z»  and,  I  belicTe,  is  the  true  cotton  .of  BrasiL^-^lThe  staple  is 
goody  the  pod  large,  and.ihe  produce  oonsiderabJe.  A  single  negro  may  clear  with 
ease  sixty-five  pounds  a  day,  besides  which,  it  ieaires  theaeeds  behind  junbrokeo^  and 
con>es  perfectly  clean  from  the  rollers,  r  It  is  therefore  improvident,,  in  the  highest  de* 
gree,  to  v^ix  this  specjkies  with  any  ether. 

^'  Qi|  the, whole,  the  moatpro&sble  sorts  for  general  euUivatiofi^4e«ii  to  be,  the 
^cond  of  thegr^en-seedy  the  French  or  small-seed,  ^nd  the  Brasitian.  The  mode  of 
culture  is  the  same. with  all  the  di^erent  species,  and  there  is  this  advantage  attending 
them  all,  that  tbey,Hrill  flourish  io  the  driest  and  most  rocky  soils,  provided  such  lands 
have  not  been  exhausted  by  former  cultivation.  Dryness,  both .in>' respect  of  «the  soil 
and  atmosphere,  is  indeed  essentially  necessary  in  all  its  sta^esi  for,  if  the  land  ki 
moist,  the  plant  expends  itself  in  branches  and  leaves,  and,  if  the  cains  are  heavy^ 
either  when  the  plant  is  in  blossom,  or  Hdien  the  pods  are  beginning  to  «t>fQldy  the 
crop  is  lost,  jp^erhaps,  .however,,  ^h^se  observjsitiQns  apply  .more.  immedsa.telyr.tQ.  the 
French  cotton  than  iQ,M^jath.ex*  « 

^*  The  plant  is  raised  from  tlMSvseed^s  the  land  requiring  no  ;Qtfaer  ^Keparstion'  di^A 
to  be  cleaned.of  its  lui^ive  ijicumbrances ;  and  the  season  for  putting  the  seed  into  the 
ground  is  from  vAf ay  to  Septemb€irf  both  months  inclusiye.  This  is  usually  done  ia 
ranks  or  rows,  leaving  a  space  between  each,  of  six  or  eight  feet,  jdie»  holes  in  each 
row  being  commonly  four  feet  af>art. — |t  is  the  practice  to  put  ei^ht  orlen  of  the  «eedd 
into  each  hol^  because  some  of  them  are  commonly  devourediiy  a^rub.or.wonp,  and 
others  rot  ii\the  gi^tund.'^  fSThe  voung  sprouts  m»e  their  appearance  in  about  a  fort- 
night, but  they  are  of  slow  srqwth  for  the  first  six  weeks,  at  jvhich  •perioditi  is  neces* 
^sary  tq  i^lean  tbe^groimd  and  4raw  thesupernumeraiy  plants»  leaving  )t«K>  or  three  only 
of  the  stronge$t:iu  each  hole.  One  plant  alone .wpula  be  suificient,-to.  leave,  if  theitt 
was  any  cei|:ainty  of  ^ta  coming  to  m^Mtucify  ;•  but  flwiy  gf .  the  tender  ftpro^its  are  de- 
voured by  the  grub,  '^^^t  the  age  .of  jthFeieiir  four  mo^thsy  the  plants  are  cleaned  a  se« 
cond  time ;  and  botli^^e  stem  and  branphes  pruned*  or*  jss  it<  is  called,  Uppe4 ;  aa 
inch  (oK^ore  if^the  plants  are  Iiixiuiant)  being  broke  off  from  the  end  of  each  shoot; 
which  is  dbne  in  order  to  ma)^^the  stems  throw  out  jBi^gpreater  number  of  Juteral  branch^* 
This  oper^on,  if  the  gprowth  be  pverrln^xurianty .  is  sometimes p^^rmed  a  second  and 
eyen  a  third  tiixie.  At  ue^nd  of  <fiye  jmonths  the  plant  begins  id  blossom  and  put  forlh 
its  beautiful  yellow. flowers,  and,  in  two  months  mor$$,.  thepod  is.focmed.  .^¥rom  the 
seventh  to4he.testh^ont^. the  pods  ripen,  in  succession 4  wlieo*Jthey  burst  open  ia 
tliree  partitions,  displaying  their  white  and  glossy  down  to  the..sight.  The  wool  is  noir 
gathered,  the.  seeds,beiog  enveloped  in  it ;  from  whiqh  it  is  gftarwards  extricated  byji 
machine  resembling  a  turner's  lathe,  cit  is  called  a  gin^  and  is  composed  of  two  snwU 
rollers  placed  close  andnarallel  to  each  other  in  a  frame,  and  turned  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, by  different  wheels,  which  are  moved  by  the  foot.  The  cotton  being  put  by  the 
band  to  thesc^roUersy  as.theymoy^roun^,  r^ily  passes' between  vtben^learing  the 

seeoa^ 

*^  The  seed  is  apt  to  de<»y  if  plaited  too  de^,  ^po^iaUx  ia  fwt:Wiatlicr,  Ibcrafoit  shoiddlie  iliclMy  co« 

.if^redAt^t 
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seeds,  which  are  too  large  for  the  interspace,  behind.    The  wool  is  afterwards  hand 

Jicked,  that  k  majr  be  piDpcrly  cleared  of  decayed  leaves^  broken  seeds,  and  wool  which 
as  been  stained  and  duniciged  in  the  pod\     k  ii^  then  packed  iiUa  bags  of  about  two- 
hundred  pounds  weight  and  sent  to' market." 

An  acre  is  said  to  producefrom  two  to  three humbred  pounds,  but  the  crops  of  this 
plant  are  very  uncertain,  for^  as  Mr.  Edwards  justly  obsenres,  ' 

**  Of  all  the  productions  to  which  labour  is  applied  the  cotton  plant  is  perhaps  the 
most  precarious.     In  its  first  stage  it  is  attacked  by  the  grub  ;  it  is  devoured  by  cater- 
pillars in  the  secoird ;  it  is  sometimes  withered  by  the  blast ;  and  rains  frequently  des- 
troy it  both  in  the  blos&om  and  in  the  pod.'' 

A  kind  of  cotton,  cMed  the  Baurhojr,  was  introduced  into  thi«  island  in  1795^  beings 
sent  from  the  East  Indies  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Bengal,  to  his  brother.  In  his  letter  he 
states,  "  I  have  a  species  of  cotton  in  ray  garden,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen 
in  til  is  country^  nor  do-I  know  where  tlje  seed  came  from.  Lsend  you  a  ripe  pod  or 
tjvo  inclosed,  airdr^forward  a  larger  Quantity  of  itg  seed,  with  the  other  articles  I  have 
mentioned.  l&  produce  is  extraorcfiRary,.-  and  the  staple  remarkably  fine  ;  you  shall 
have  a  sketch  of  the  plant  by  a  future  opportunity,  which. will  enable  you  to  judge  whe- 
ther or  not'it  is  a  native  of  die  West  Indies.  If  you  have  it  not,  I  imagine,  it  will  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  ;..iar.  the  plant  I  have  has  been  planted  upwards  of  three  years,  is 
full  eighte^sn  feet  high,  and  is  still  growing,  and  would  bre^  down  with  its  weight  of 
pod%*  was  I  not  to  prop  itup;'^' 

Th&vabove  seeds  were  plated -in  Mr.  Mure^s  garden,  grew  extremdv  well^  ai^d 
bore  abundantly  w  The  cotton  was  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  of- a  very  su- 
perior qualify  to  any  hithertx>f)i:oduced  in  the  West  Indies.  The  staple  is  of  a  moder- 
ate leogthy.  and  it  parts  freely  from  theseecL «. 

The<planthas  since  been  much  cultivated,  and  bears  in  the  driest'*wekthery  indeed 
al|6ost  all  the  year  round ;  ^ing  never  out  of  season,  and  ever  productive.  , 

The  folio wiTig. observations  upon  thd  Bourbon  cotton  are  extracted  from  the  Bahama^ 
Advertiser :  >^The  species  of  eotton  called  Jk^^bon^  having. been  found  to  answer  un- 
commonly well,  and  a  considerable  q^raniity  being  now  cultivated  in  these  islands,  ren- 
ders it  an  object  of  importance,  ^nd  any  hmts  for.  the  improvement  of  its  culture,  and 
{>reparation  for  market,  will  do  doubt  be  listened  ^o  by  our  planters.  Some  complaints- 
laving  been  made- by  the  manufacturers,  xhatit  wpuld  not  rard  well,  I  suspect  that  the 
Clause  has  been  improper  treatment  after  gathering  it  oif'the  trees,  irtrch  as  not  allowing 
it  to  dry  sufficiently  in  the  sun  before  it  is  put  aw^y  in  the  barn,  as  it  is  more  apt  ta 
heat,  unless  thoroughly  dried  and  sunned,  than  any  other  cotton,  and  whipping  it, 
^ther  hv  hand  or  machines^  in  my  opiiuon^  does  it  some  injury.  You  will  therefore, 
it  is  probable,  do  some  service  to  this  colony,  by  pubhshing  the  following  sentiments 
of  a  well  informed  planter  upon  this  subject : 

"  It  is  now  evident,''  says  he,  **-that  the  complaints  of  the  Liverpool  manufaetnrer^ 
xvere  well  founded,  and,  -1  think,.we  have  discovered  the  cause.  Some  of  the  Bourbon 
cotton^  after  being  ginned,  was  cleaned  in-the  common  whipping  machine,  and  whip- 
ped with  switches,  ..which  rendered  it  impossible  to  card,,  without  running  into  lumps 
or  kiiots)  the  same  was  complained  of  in  Wverpool.  Another  parcel,  of  the  same  cot- 
ton, wa«  only  cleaned  by  hand,  without  passing  through  any  switching  or  machiueiy 
^whatever^.and  this  cotton  not  only  carded  well,  but  very  fine  thread  waa  spun  of  it  — 
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You  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  mvseff  of  this  discovery,  which  I  hope 
will  be  the  means  of  procuring  at  least  such  a  price  as  was  given  to  Mr,  Mcintosh,  of 
the  Caicos,  two  years  ago.'* 

An  emulsion  of  the  seeds  of  the  barbadense  are  said  to  be  good  against  the  bloody 
flux,  and  are  thought  pectoral ;  the  oil  clears  the  skin  of  spots  and  freckles.  Tiie  seeds 
yield  a  great  iquantity  of  oil  by  expression,  and  supply  many  plantations  with  that  com- 
isodity.  A  tea  made  of  the  young  leaves  is  good  iu  a  lax  habit,  and  the  patient  should 
sit^Qver  tiie.hgt  ^^coptipA>o|  the  same. 

2.  HIRSUTUM.  SHAGGY. 

^ProceriuSf  fcliis  irilobis,  scminibus  minoribus  vircnfibus.     Browne^ 
p.  282. 

VLeaves  five-Iobed,  with  .one  gland  underneath.;  the  twigs  and  petioles  pu«^ 
bescent 

Stem  shrubby,  a  fathom  in  hei girt,  erect,  striated  ;  branches  hirsute ;  leaves  alter- 
nate ;  the  u,pper  ones  undivided,  cordate,  acute,  entire,  rough  with  hairs  about  the 
edge;  the  lower  three-lobed,  the  lobes  little  divided,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  hirsute 
beneath,  smooth  above ;  petioles  round,  striated,  dotted  with  black,  hirsute.  There 
is  a  single  glandular  pore  on  the  midrib  underneath^  and  sometimes  two  or  three  on  the 
next  nerves.  Peduncles  three  times  shorter  than  the  petioles,  thick,  stiff,  hirsute, 
dptted  with  black.  Outer  calyx  three  or  five  cleft,  segments  ovate,  acute,  rough  with 
hairs  ;  the  inner  truncate,  with  three  blunt  teeth.  Petals  rounded,  retuse,  entire, 
yellow  at  the  base,  ^purple  at  the  tip,  pubescent  on  the  outside ;  germ  ovate,  acumi^ 
nate,  dotted  with  black ;  style  longer  than  the  stamens,  three  or  five  cleft  at  top,  in- 
c}ined ;  capsule  large,  ovate,  dotted  with-  blacky  three-celled^  three- valved  ;  seeds 
ovate,  acute,  green. — Sm. 


'  This  shrub  is  planted  in  a  few  gafdens  in  Jamaica,  bat  is  net  much  cultivated  ;  for 
the  cotton  is  not  thought  to  be  so  good,  and  the  seeds  are  so  small,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
ipatter  to  separate  them  from  the  wool.  It  grows,  however,  more  luxuriant  than  the 
other,  and  rises  generally  from  seven  to  nine  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  great  number  of 
seed  vessels  on  ail  the  branches. — Browne. 

'  Swartz  mentions  a  variety  called  eotpnier  de  soie,  the  cotton  of  .which  is  better  thaa 
.any  of  the  rest 
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COTTON  TREE.  BOMBAX. 

Cl.  16,  OR.  5. — Monaddphia  poh/andf^,         Nat.  or. — Columntferit. 

-Oen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  tubular,  campaoulate,  permanent;  mouth 
three  or  five-clefc,  obtuse, ,  erect ;  corolla  five*parted,  spreading;  segments  ob-« 
long,  concave  ;  stamens  five  or  many  filaments,  subulate,  the  len<rtii  of  the  co- 
rolla, connate  at  the  ba^e ;  anthers  oblong,  bent  in,  incumbent;  tiie  pistil  has  a 
roundish  germ  ;  style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  stamens  ;  stigma  capitate,  five* 
4pothed }   the  pencarp  is  »  large  capsui^  turbioate-obiong,  five-celled,  five* 

valved^ 
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ralved ;  valves-  woody ;  seed?  very  many,  round,  woolly ;  rereptarTe'  coTamnar, 
fiive* cornered 9.  foruung  the  partitions.    Two  sp<:cies  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.   CFJBA. 

Cossipi'vm  arhorenm  max iwum  spinoxum  folio  dig Itato^  lana  sericia 
grisea.  Sioanc,  v.  2,  p.  72.  Fbiiis  digitatis^  brachiis  trecto  patcn^ 
tlbus,     BroxViic,  p.  2VU 

Flowers  many-stamened  ;  leaves  qitmate; 

This  tree  has  a  very  rcnnd  stem,  greciiish  when  yonng,  and  covered  \ritfi' shorf 
pnckits,  which  disappear  as  the  tree  gathers  strength  and  size.  The  leaver  are  then? 
small  and  of  a  di^ep  gretMi  colour.  Arfer  a  few  years  the  trunk  tarns  of  a  grey  or  ash- 
coiour,  and  the  tree  throws  to  .an  enormous  size.  It  branrhes.  towards  the  top,  having 
leaves  composed  of  five,,  sevf^n,  or  more,,  smooth  lanceolate  leaflet^,  joined  to  a  com- 
mon centre,.attheii  base,  wherethey  an&^eii^  to  long  footstalks*.  These  fall  3fF  annu- 
ally, and  for  sometime  the  trees  are  naked ;  before  the  new*  li^ves  come,  out,  the 
flower  buds  appear  in  large  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  i^ranches,  and  soon  expand.  They 
are  c(  mpo^eu  of  five-obioiig  petals  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  with  a  great  number  of  sta-. 
mens  in  tlie  centre,  an  I  are  succeeded  by  oval  fruit,  larger  than  a  swtin's  egg;  having-, 
a  thick  woody  cover,  wliich;  when  ripe,  opens  in  five  parts,  and  is  full  of  a  short  dark, 
cotton,  inciosing  n)any  roundish  seeds,  the  size  of  small  peaa.  -  Browne  calls  this  spe* 
cies  the  silk  cotton 4)  ee^toitA  erect  branches*  > 


The  stupe»d<yus siz^of'tbesertreeslias^attractfed the  not!cet>f  most  travellers  io  the* 
West  Indies.  -  They,  have  been  known  to- rise  to  upwar<!s  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height^ 
tapering'frora  the  baseband  ace  frt;qiiienily  seen  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  length  of  sbaft^ 
me^ured  to  th&  first-insertion  ot  the  lower  krms  or  branches,* and  from  twelve  to  four-*- 
teen  feekciccum£eresice.»  Thci  wood  is  light  and  poFousi^  and  makes  excellent  canoes; 
InColumbik>?6  fivsi  voyi(ge»  U  is  said,  4bere  was  a  canoe  seen  at  Cuba  made  with  one- 
of  these  tre^s,.  larga  enough  to^ontain  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  When  sawn  inta 
bdardsy:  and  these  afterwasds  well  saturated  with  lime  water  rubbed  into  the  pores,  tha 
wood  bears  exposure  to  tiietwea^er. for  many  years;  it  is^also  formed  into  laths  fol^ 
roofs^  cu»ng  potS)  and  hogsiiead  hea^iiog.  Toe  leaves  and  buds,  when  young  and 
tender, .  are  very  niucilagtnous,  like  ochro^  and  boiled  by  the  negroes  as  ^r^en$.  The 
ppds  a^e  pyritorm,.  upwards  of  six^incbes  long,,  andpmportionably  thick  m  the  biggest 
part,  tapering  towards  the  pedicle,  like  the  pear  kind.  Tc  is  sometimes  used  for  stuff<«^ 
ing  pillow  cases,  and  seems  to  possess  the  elasticity  of  the  eider  down  as  soon  as  it  is 
impipegpated  with  the  warmth  of*  this  body  f  butat  is  thought  unwholesome  for  West 
India  beds^  as  itis^apt  to  excite  too  stroiif^  a  perspiration  ;  it  miprht  pvobably  answe* 
better  for  winter  coverlids  in  Great  Britain^  Whether  it-  has. a  sufficient  staple  to  be 
mixed  to  any^ad vantage,  in  fabrics  of  the  loom  experiment  must  determine. 

When  tbetree  decays,- it  becomes  a  nest.for  uie  i?iacara  beetle-^  whose  caterpillar^ 
gutted  and  fried,  is  esteemed  by  many  persons  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  the 
world. 

The  bark  of  the  rootbas  beei^som^times^used  vnA  success  as  a  vulnerary  and  sub^i* 
astringent ;  and  the.  seeds  are  admuiistered  in  emulsions  ami  pectoral  infusions.— «- 
Lo'ng,  p.  736. 

Bacbam  says  the  seeds  q{  these  trees  are  muobt'Of  the  same  quality  as  the  other  cot« 
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ton  ;  its  green  bark,  he  says,  made  into*a  poultice,  is  good  against  infiamrifiations.-^ 
Vi^o  says  the  prickles  being  taken  oft*  and  their  juice  squeezed  out,  a  little  quaaiity  put 
into  the  eyes  cures  them  when  inflamed*  and  strengthens  tlie  sight* 

2.  PENTAXDRUNK  FIVE-S TAMENED. 

Foliis  digilatisy  brachUs  horizontaliter  porrectis^     Browne,  p.  277. 

'    Flowers  five-stainened  ;  leaves  in  sevens* 

This  species  is  princi[>ally  distinguished  from  the  former  by. its  horizontal  branches 
those  of  the  ceiba  being  erect.     They  are  both  very  common  in  Jamaica. 


»^«- 
\ 


DOLICHOS. 
Nat.  or. — JPapiiionatete. 


COWITCH. 

Cl.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphia  decandria. 
C£N.  CHAH. — -S'ec  Cat-Claws,  /?.  166. 

PIIURIENS.  PURPLE. 

JP'Imscolus  utriusque  India  lobis  villosis  pungtufitibus  minor,  Sloane, 
V.  1,  p.  37.  Stizolobium.  Pedunculis  bipartUis  alaribus.  Browne^ 
p.  2W. 

Legumes  in  racemes;  valves  somewhat  keeled,  jotigh*haired ;  peduncles  by 
threes. 
This  hath  a  fibrous.root,  and  an  herbaceous,  idimbing  stalk,  which  is  naked,  divid- 
ing into  a  great  number  of  branches  ;  wid  rises  to  a  great  height,  when  properly  sup- 
ported. The  leaves  are  alternate  and  trilobate,  rising  from  the  stem  and  branches 
jibout  twelve  inches  distant  from  each  other.  The  footstalk  is  cylindrical,  from  six  to 
f(furteen  inches  long.  From  the  axil  of  the  leaf  descends  a  pendulous  ^itary  spike,  also 
from  six  to  fourteen  inches  long,  jcovered  with  long  purple  or  blood-coloured  papiliona-* 
ceous  flowers,  rising  by  threes  in  a  double  alternate  manner,  from  small  fleshy  protuber- 
jinces,  each  of  which  is  a  short  pedunculus  of  three  flowers.  These  are  succeedea  by  lega* 
minous,  coriaceous,  pod$,  four  or  five  inches  long,  crooked  like  an  italicy*;  densely  co« 
vered  with  sharp  hairs,  which  penetrate  the  ;skin,  and  cause  very  painful  itching.-— 
This  plant  grows  among  fences  and  ruinate,  being  seldom  allowed  to  grow  in  cultivated 
ground,  because  the  hairs  of  the  pods  fly  .with  tae  windjs,  and  torment  every  animal 
they  touch. 

A  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  reckoned  a  powerful  diuratic  and  eleanser  of 
the  kidneys  ;  and  a  vinous  infusion  of  the  pods  (twelve  in  a  quart)  is  said  to  be  a  cer-> 
tain  remedy  for  the  dropsy ;  the  dose  half  a  pint,  when  made  in  beer  •— J?nm»wr.-— 
Grainger  saA'S  that  a  fowl  stuffed  with  cowitch,  and  made  into  broth^  has  sometimefi 
carried  off  the  dropsy  hy  stool  and  uriae.  The  roots  of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
said  to  be  diuretic^ 


The  very  valuable  properties  of  the  cowitch  as  a  .vermiftige,  have  been  fully  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  William  Chamberlaine,  surgeon,  in  his  ingenious  treatise  upon  worxQ 
complaints^  from  which  die  following  extracts  are  made  : 

*'  The  ill  success  of  the  cabbage  bark  in  ^  few  cases,  induced  me  to  make  some  en- 
quiry concerning  k  medicine  which  I  had  heard  of,  as  being  successfully  given^  in 
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jnany  p^ta^  ^  ^^  patients  afflicted  with  complaints  arising,  or  supposed  to  ar\ae,vfrotn 
worms  ;  aud  that^.  not  only  by  regular  practitioners,  but  even  by  ignorant  negroes,  at 
random,  aiid  without  any  just  jMPojjoition  in  the  dose  ;  This  was  stizolobiurUf*  or 
cowhage, 

*'  SatisAedy  as  I  said  before,  of  the  cabbage*bark-tree,  I  had  never  given  myself  the 
trouble  to  make  enquiry  aI>out  any.  other  more  powerful  vermifuge  ;  aor  did  I  think 
there  could  be  oae  more  powerful^  until  the  death  of  a  negro  girl,  evidently  occasioned, 
as  appeai'ed  upon  ray  opening  her,  from  vast  numbers  of  worms  lodged  in  the  small  in- 
testines, convinced  me  that  I  had  not  done  my  duty,  and  excited  me  to  push  my  en- 
quiries in  search  of  a  more  efficacious  medicine  still  farther. 

"  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  cowhage  or  cow-itch,  that  I  resolved  to  make  trial  of 
it ;  but  the  different  modes  of  exhibiting  it  were  as  various  as  the  persons  who  took 
upon  them  that  ufficQ^  One  administered  it  in  molasses;  castor  oil  was  the  favourite 
vehicle  of  a  second ;  and  a  tiiird  insisted  that  it  was  of  no  service  unless  mixed  witU 
honey.  The  greater  number  agreed  in  giving  molasses  the  preference  ;  but  there  was 
even  among  these  a  considerable  disagreement  with  regard  to  the  proportions  to  be  ob- 
seized  ui  the  mixture^  While  some  cautiously  put  two  pods  of  the  cowhage  in  a  quart 
of  melasses,  others  boldly  stirred  ap  two  dozen  in  a  like  quantity.  Some  again  would 
have  six  pods  to  be  sufficient ;  and  others  imagined  that  some  secret  virtue  or  charm 
was, to  be  expected,  from  having  the  number  neither  greater  tior  less  than  exactly 
nine. 

•'  By  some  the  set^e  contained  on  the  outside  of  »  single  pod,  mixed  with  one  or 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  syrup,  honey,  or  melasses,  was  ^iven  for  a  single  dose,  without 
distinction,  to  young  and  old«  By  others,  a  quantity  of  each  ingredient  was  mixed  to- 
gether, without  bearing  any  proportion  to  each  other,  farther  than  was  merely  suffici- 
ent to  bring  the  composition  to  tne  consistence  of  aa  electuary ;  and  one,  two,  or  three, 
tea  spoonfuls  given  as  a  dose  to  children  ;  and  one,  and-«ometimes  two,  table^spoonfula 
to  aclults.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  however  different  the  compositions  and  proportions 
of  the  iflgredieot^  ^the  effects  were  found,  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
constitutions. 

^^  I  considered,  that  the  woaderful  efficacy  so  generally  attrib^ed  ^o  the  cowhage, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  arbe  from  any  specific  medicinal  quality  residing  in  it,  so 
much  as  from  the  sharpness  and  elasticity  of  the  setse,  with  which  the  pods  are  covered, 
which  take  the  same  effect  on  worms  as  they  do  when  applied  to  our  skin.  The  setae 
piercing,  vellicating^  and  tormenting,  -them  in  such  a  manner  as  obliges  them  to  let 
go  their  hold  4  acting  like  so  many  needles,  as  may  be  plainly  demonstrated  by  viewing 
Sie  setae  through  a  microscope ;  which  shews  them  to  be  ^  number  of  long  spiculac, 
needle-^sbaped,  hollow,  transparent,  and  armed  with  points,  exquisitely  sharp  and 
fine. 

*^  The  idea  that  their  action  is  merely  mechanical  is  suppotted  by  the  observations 
<of  several  very  jtidicions  enquirers,  who  ha^re  made  trial  of  the  cowhage,  particularly 
Dr.  Leake ;  who,  in  hi»  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Pra4:tke  of  Midwrfer^y  and  Disi, 
eases  incident  to  Children^  enumerates  the  cowhage  among  the  most  efteetuail  of  those 
iremedies,  given  to  children,  for  worms.  -He  supposes  that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner 
j^  hair,  cut  fine,  and  given  with  the  same  intention — ^but  much  more  effectual,  becausef 
^of  its  inflexibiUty,  and  the  exquisite  and  almost  inconceivable  sharpness  of  its  points. 

*<  Curiouf 
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**  Curlojus  to  liDow  how  far  the  application  of  the  setae  to  the  external  eoal!^  of  worms 
\)tn\  ill  the  iiuuVn  i)od..  would  atTe^t  iliosc  animals  when  expelled  from  the  body,  { 
waitci  not  long  bcfovv  I  had  ao  o^jportimity  of  niakiiig.  tlie  experinnent     A  calabash,-  . 
full  of  very  large  ones,  of  the  teres  kind,  in  full  ngour,  voided  by  a  poor  emaciateil' 
patient,  wa*  brought  to  me.    Aiijong  thi  se  I  sprinkled  some  of  the  setse*.    For  a  nnnute  • 
or  two,,  no  viNibie  effect  was  produced  ;  but,  in  a  little  time,,  they  beiraft-  tv>  writhe  anJS 
twibt  tlu  roselves  h)  au  uausOal  manner,  and  exhibited  evident  sign»  of  extreme  torture. 
1  took  oiur  of  tl;e  worms,  and,,  viowiuir  it-  thraugli  a  magnifying^  gl»^«>  peri-eived  that 
seyeral  of  the  setae,  had  pierced  vrry  deep,  anil  otliers  were  siickini,'  losely  i;i  various 
pans  of  the  ^ody,  but  that  none  of.tiie  spicula;,  whijt:h  had  ouce  entered  into  the  skm, 
dropped  off.- 

"  Convin-^ed,  in  a  short  time,  .l>oth  from  what  Ihad  heard,  a»d  from  my  own  expe- 
riment on  the  interiuil  exiiibitbn  of  the  cowiiagc,  of  tlv?  safety  and  efficacy  of  this  in- 
comparable medicine,  I  iaitl  aside  die.  (^ibbiige.-uree.  hark, .aaafoc  se'ieml  years  have 
used  no  othej  vermifuge  than  this. 

"  Mv  u.>ual  way  of  [)reparing  andadminHtering'ithas  beerrin  the  form  of  an  electuarr^ 
with  honey,  niela>ses,or  s\ra,),  of  a  thick  consistence^wiUioul observing  any  very  exact 
proponion  in  the  quantity  oj  tjiesetje.  Of  this  electuary  a  tea^spoonfd  is  a  sufficient  dose 
to  youngs  child  rcii  ;  and  to  adults  one  or  even  two  table  s|)oonfuls  in  a  morning  fasting. 
TJii;i  may  be  repeated  for  two  orUireemgniixigs  ;-but,,  in  i>en«rai>  there  is  seldom  oc- 
casion to  go  beyond  the  third  dose  ;  and  a  gentle  purge  ot  some  kind  or  other  com-* 
mouly  completes  the  cure  for  the  time, 

*'  The  above-meationed.  vehicles  (honey,  &c.)  blunt  tbespiculfi^,-  and  prevent  their 
injuring  Uie  fauces  and  oesophagus  ;  and  are  preferable  to  an  oily  vehicle,  because^ 
being  diluted  in  ti^e  stomach,  bythe«uccus  gastricus,  the  spicnlse  are  set  free,  and,. 
regaining  tl^eir  elastinty^  enter  into  action  ;  whereas  oil,  being  not  easily  soluble  by 
tlie  secreted  fluids  ^of  the  stomach,  stUi  continues  to  sheath  the  points  af  these  httle- 
spicuiae,^aod  carries  them  through  that  viscus,  and  the  intestines,  wi^hont  settme  them: 
fcee  ;  and,  by  its  lubricating  quality,.. prevents  them  from  taking  effect,,  or  injuring* 
tlie  worms  they  are  sent  to  destroy.  Oil  is,  therefore,  an  improper  vehicle ;  and  thiy 
wjll  appear  still  plainer,  if  we  consider,:  that,  to  defend  our  hands  fvom- the  trouble- 
some effects  of  thp  setae,  when  handling  cowhage,  .it  is  necessary  to  oil  tho^  fingers. 

'^  No. anatomist  will  ask,  whether  these  spiculae  may  not  be  injurious  to  the  coats  of 
the  stom^uch  and  intestines  ?  but,  as  I  have  been  asked  this  question  by  many  people, 
vJtio,  ignorant  of  the  structure,  of  the  intestines,  .and  the  nature  of  their  mucus,  were- 
apprehensive  of  danger,  and  therefore  afraid  to  venture  on.  the  medicine ;  it  may  not 
be  amiss^to  remark,,  for. the  satisfaction  of  such  as  are  in  doubt  concerning  that  pointy 
that,  .if  a  littl^e. honey  or. treacle  is  suffit^ient.JtQ  defepd  the  tendei-  nervous  papiUi  of  the* 
mouth  and  fdut*es  from  the  troublesome  effects  of  the  setae,  (which,  when  applied  ex- 
t^nially  to  ajiy  p$irt  of  uur  skin,  cause  a  most  tormenting  and  intolerable  itching,  some- 
times almost  even  to  n^adorss]  cercainlv  the  mucuaof  the  stomach  and  intestines  will  be 
very  suSicient.to  defond  too^  pares  fcom  the  irritation^  of  the  setas.* 

*^  Nevertheless,  however  inoffensive  in  general  the  cowhage  maybe,  reason  wilt 
dictate  to  us^.  that^.  wb^e  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  abraded^  dr  les- 
sened, from  dysentery^  cholora- morbus,  or  any  other,  cause  whatsoever-;  or  whefre 
there  is  a  tendency  towards  inflammaUon  in  anyiMtttof  the  intestinal  .canal,  the  exhi« 
l^ition  of  this  medicihe  cannot  be  unattended  with  danger. 

^^  l^haiU.npt  go  so  far  as  tQ  saj^  in  praiiie  of  tbiS|  my.  fiiFOUiite  medicine^  that.  I 
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never  knew  It  to  fail ;  but  I  will  say,  that  I  have  experienced  more  certain  good  efTects, 
Utid  fewer  ill  consequences,  than  from  any  utlicr  medicine,  given  witli  the  same  inten- 
tion*; insomuch,  that  I  have,  since  I  first  began  to  exhibit  the  cowhage,  had  no  occa- 
.  siop  to  look  for  any  other  vermifuge. 

**  The  wonderful  and  salutarv  effects  which  I  saw  from  the  use  of  thi«  medicine, 
both  in  my  own  practice,  and  that  of  others,  among  whom  it  obtained  the  same  uni- 
versality, a'ad  likewise  among  those,  who,  though  not  in  the  medical  line,  freely  ad- 
Qiinistered  it,  both  to  their  ovvn  children  and  their  negroes,  without  any  dread  of  ill 
consequences,  induced  me,  from  the  very  first,  to  commit  to  paper  my  observations 
relative  to  the  exhibition  and  effects  of  cowhae^e ;  hoping  that  it  might  be  no  unaccept- 
able service  to  the  gominunity,  to  introduce  mto  genenU  practice  in  England,  a  medi- 
cine which,  in  thi^  West  Indies,  isof  auch  well  known  and  indisputable  efficacy.  1 
shall,  for  the  present,  beg  leave  to  give  the  remainder  of  this  account  of  the  cowh^ge 
gr  cowitch,  in  the  words  of  those  geutlemenwho  have  obliged  the  world  with  an  accu^ 
j:ate  description  of  this  plant,  anti  its  uses,  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Me- 
dical Commentaries/* 

E-xtract  of  a  letter  froip  Mr.  Thomas  Cochrane,  «urgeon,  at  Nevis,  to  Mr.  John  BaU 
four,  surg^i  at  Edinburgh  ;  concerning  the  use  of  cowhage,  as  an  anthelmintic  :— 
From  the  Aiedical  Comcoeataiies,  vol.  2,  part  ],  page  82.; 

"  There  is  a  medicine  which  is  much  used  here  against  worms.  Planters  give  it  to 
the  negroes  with  great  success  ;  and  I  have  ordered  it  "mj^seif  both  to  c*hildrefi  and 
adults  with  very  certain  good  effects,  The  plant  is  here  called  cowhaTO,  and  is  fur-r 
nished  with  the  siliiftda  kirsuta  of  Linnseus,  The  parts  which  are  used,  are  the  hairy 
f  piculse,  scraped  from  the  pods,  and  mixed  with  syrup.  They  are  supposed  to  act  by 
promoting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  guts,  and  pricking  the  worms.  The  dose  is  not 
exactly  limited.;  but  the  spiculsB  obtained  from  a  single  pod  are  esteemed. a  sufficient 
dose  tor  a  cliild  of  seven  or  ei^ht  years  old. 

^*  This  remedy  ia  perfectly  safe  and  innooeiit,  although  it  occasions  some  uneasiness 
lipon  being  first  taken.*  I  have  seen  large  clusters  of  worms  come  aviay  from  the  pa- 
rents on  the  first  dose.  It  is  given  at  bed-time,  and  a  purge  in  the  morning.  This 
practice  is  repeated  efteran  iotepval  of  two  days  ;  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  give 
ipore  than  a  second  do$e/' 

"  From  an  accurate  description,  it  appears,  that  the  cowhage  is  the  dotichos  pi^ri-m 
'Cns  of.It^inna^us.    JVlr.  Karr  has  said  nothing  wMi  regard  to  its  medicinal  virtues  ;  but, 
jn  confirmation  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  account,  we  shall  here  present  our  readers  with  the 
testimony  given  concerning  it  by  Mr:  Bancroft,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Guiana  in  South  America,  a  work  published  at  London  some  years  ago. 
.  "**  After  mentioning  the  frequency  of  disorders  arising  from  worms  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  assigning  some  reason  for  it,  he  adds,  *  But,  from  whatever  cause  these 
worms  are  produced,  their  number  is  so  great,  that  the  usual  remedies  are  very  insuf- 
ficient for  their  destruction.;  for  which  reason  the  planters  in"  general  have  recourse  to 
the  cowhage  for  that  purpose.     From  whence  its  use  was  first  suggested  1  am  uncer* 
tain  ;  but  Us  efficacy  is  indisputable.    The  part  used  is  the  setaceous  hairy  substance, 
growing  on  the  outside  of  the  pod,  which  is  scraped  off  and  mixed  with  common  syruj> 
W  melasses,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  electuary,  of  which  a  tea  spoonful  to  a  child 

of 

*  ''  Not  if  the  sjmip  be  ^back  eooogli ;  bot,  if  the  vehicle  be  too  thin,  or  in  a  state  of'  fermentation,  the 
Vtse  occasion  a  tickling  ia  ttie  fancea,  anA  are  iepentedfram>their  v^icle  by  the  action  of  the  tonguej^  %n4 
igit  oat," 
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of  two  or  three  years  old,  and  double  the  quantity  toan  adult»  is  given  in  the  morninj^ 
fasting,  and  repeated  tlie  two  succeeding  luomings  ;  after  which  a  dose  of  rhub^vb  is 
usually  subjoined. 

**  This  is  the  empirical  practice  of  planters,  who  usually ,.  once  in  three  or  four 
months,  exhibit  tlie  cowhage  in  this  manner  to  theiB  slaves  in  general ;  but  especially 
to  all  their  children  without  distinction  ;  and  in  this  manner  I  have  seen  it  given  to 
hundreds,  from  one  year  old  and  upwards,  with  the  most  happy  success.*    The  pa- 
tients, after  the  second  dose,  usually  discharged  an  incredible  number  of  worms,  even  •> 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  at  a  time  ;  so  that  the  stook  consisted  of  little  else  - 
than  these  animals.     But,  though  these  were  indisputaUe  pvbofs  of  its  elfieacy,  I  wa3  - 
larfrom  being  convinced,  of  its  safety.     I  observed,,  that  the  substances  given,  con- 
sisted of  an  Odsemblage  of  spicule,  exquisitely  fine,.andso  acutely  pointed,  that,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  tney  excited  an  intolerable  itching,  and  even  inflammation  ;  from 
whence  I  apprehended  dangerous  consequences  from  their  contact  with  the  stomach 
and  intestines.,    hideed,  wlien  mixed  into  an  electuary,  in  the  manner  in  which  they" 
are  given,  their  elasticity  is  so  impaired  that  tliey  do  not  produce  the  same  sensible  ir-  - 
ritation  ;  but  yet  1  could  conceive  no  other  quality,  on  which  their  efficacy  depended  ;  . 
«sipecially  after  I  had  prepared  both  a  tincture  and  decoction  from  the  c^grbsatg^  and 
given  them  to  worm  patients,,  without  any  sensible  advantage,     itifluenced  by  these- 
su(2gestions,  I  particularly  examined  the  state  and  condition<yf  all  such  patients  as  t 
knew  had  taken  tiie  cowhage ;.  and  yet,,  can  witli  die^reatest  truth  declare  that,  though  - 

Srejudiced  to  its  disadvantage,  I  was.  never  able,  either  by  my.  own  observation,  or  a 
iligent  enquiry,  to  discover  a  single  icistance  of  any  ill  consequence  resulting  from  its 
use,  which  nas  been  so  extensive  that  several  thousands  mut^t  have  .taken  it-:  and,  as  . 
no  ill  effects  have  been  K»bserved,  I  think,,  hot  only  its  efficacy,  but  saf<^y,  are  suffici-- 
ently  evinced  to  entitle  it  to  general  use  ;  especiailly  when  we  reflect  on  the  uncer- 
tainty,, and  even  danger,  which  attends  other  vermifnges. .  li  is  to  be  observed,  that 
tiiis  remedy  is  particolarly  designed  against  the  long  roond  worm ;  whether  it  is  equally 
deleterious  to  the  ascaxides^  or  whether  it  faaa  beea  used  against,  tbera,. I'* am  un- 
gertain.'*^t 

**  I  shall  here  subjoin  a  letter  which  I-  received  from  Mr.  Neil  Stewart,  surgeon  in  * 
Jamaica,  relative  to  the  success  of.  the  cowhage  in  his  practice,  as  a  farther  confirma-'  ~ 
tion  of  its  utility  and  safety  :: 

^  Hope  Estate^  Liguanea^  August  %  1782. 
*<  My  Good  Frieni>^, 
**  In. compliance  with  your  request,,  that  T would  give  you  «iy  sentiments,  and  re-  - 
commendation*  of  the  cowhage,  in  writing,.  I  now  sit  down  to  gvfe  you-  a  history  of* 
it;  but  must  premise,  that  you  can  expect  no  more  than  Thave  already  so  often  as- 
sured you  ofy^viva  voce. : — which  is,  that  the  cowiiage,  as  a  vermifuge,  has  not  its  equals 
in  the  world,,  either  for  certainty  of  its  effects,  or  its  perfect  innoo^nce.    Too  much 
eannot  be  said  in  the  prai^  of  that  excellent  medicine.    Ihave,  for  my  own  part,  given 
it  for  these  tea:  years  pa^t,.  in  aU  sorts  of  worm  cases^.both  to  old  and  to  young,  and 

with 

*  '^  tt  was  my  Constant 'practice,.  While  itt  Jaroaica^  to  hanre  all  ^  childNn  of  the  estates  aa<!  settlement* 
Hiat  I  had  tltur  care  of,  from  Uie  youngest  infaut  to  those  of  twelve  years  old,  lironglit  to  me  oxiee  in  tw(»-v 
month;:,  to  all  of  whom,  wiUimit  exception,  I  gave  the.  cabbage-bark,  and  lalterly  the  cowhage,  for  three - 
nomiiigs,  whether  they  had  symptoms  of  worms  or  not." 

t  <*  When  we  consider  the  iiatare  of  Its  operatioii,  and  that  it  is  carried  through  the  whole  length  of  tlie  in* 
trstiiial  canal,  without  suffering  any  aUention,  I  think,  there. Can  beAo^sertofdoabtofiililKiiig  e^allyjtraiK- 
•blesomc  to  every  species  of.xvona.'! 
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with  such  good  success,  that  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  look  for  any  other  anthel- 
rnintic.     1  have  totally  discarded  the  useless  aethiops  mineral;    the  uncertain  crude 
mercury,  and  the  still  more  uncertain,  and  less  innocent,  preparations  of  it  $  such  as 
calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  so  forth ;  and,  in  shorty  all  other  medicines  piven 
with  the  same  intention,"  except  cai)bage-tree  bark  ;  and  even  that  4s  not  so  ^re&t  a  fa- 
vourite of  mine  as  it  formerly  used  to  be  ;  not  that  1  have  any  reason  to  find  fault  with 
it,  but  onlycbc/:ause  I  find  the  cbwhage  ta  answer  every  purpose  I  can  wapt     I  have 
given  it  even  to  tender  and  delicate  white  children  under  one  year  old,  without  any  ill 
consequences.     On  the  contrary^  it  has  frequently  brought  awav  worms  from  them,  - 
even  at  so  young  an  age.     Every  body^  that  gives  it  without  advice,  has  a  different 
way  of  preparing  it ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  prepared^,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  myself  order  it^  is  to  throw  a  dozen  or  two  of  ripe  pods  into  a  cala- 
bash or  common  quart  punch  bowl,  full  of  melasses,  and  stir  together,  until  the  hairs 
or  spicula*  aie  taken  clear  off  the  pod,  und  well  mixed  with  the  melasses.  .  The  pods  - 
being  useless  are  then  thi'owaaway.  - 

**  Of  this  mixture  I  order  tlie  hot  house  man  on  every  estate  to  give  all  the  children,  • 
without  distinction,  a  table  spoonful,  for  three  mornings,  once  a  month  ;  and  not  only 
to  the  children,  but,  if  any  of  the  grown  negroes  are  suspected  to  have  worms,  it  is 
likewise  given  to  them,  but  in  larger  quantity  ;  and  it  is  uiconceirable  to  one,  who  has 
not  known  the  good  effects  of  cowhage,  what  wonderful  success  it  has  in  expelling 
every  species  of  worms  ;  and  I  can  safely  aver,  »I  never  saw  any  iU  consequences,  or 
had  .any  complaints,  from  those  for  whom  I  have  prescribed  it,  or  recommended  it  to. 
However,  I  would  not  think  it  adviseable  to  be  givcMi  \»'iere  there  might  be  any  disor- 
der lending  towards  inflammation  iu  any  part  ot  the  alimentary  canal,  or  wliere  the  na- 
tural mucus  is  defective. 

*'  I  agree  with  you,  in  supposing, .  that  the  cowhage  acts  mechanical fy,  in  the  same 
manner  as  cut  hair  would  do,  from  no  intrinsic  virtue  ;  because  a  decoction" of  it  is  of 
no  manner  of  use- 

"  I  must  desire  5'ou  particularly  to  take  notice  that  it  is,  and  always  has.  been,  my 
practice  to  premise  an  emetic,  where  it  can  be  done  with  propriety,  previous  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  cowhage.  I  have  often  found  the  good  effects  of  it,  which  induces  me  to 
continue  it.  A  gentle  dose  of  ipecacuanha,'  or  tai tar- emetic,  clears  the  stomach  of 
matters  which  might  impede  the  action  of  the  cowhage;  and,  to  children,  a  little 
oxymel  of  squills  will  answer  the  purppse  :  but  some  of,  the  Creoles,  who  seldom  use 
an  European  medicine,  when  they  canfind  an  apothecary's  shop  in  the  bushes,  never 
use  any  emetic  for  themselves  or  their  negroes,  but  the  wild  ipecacuanha,  or  red-head. 

"  1  have  received  the  thanks'of  several  ladies  in  and  about  Liguanea,  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  town  of  Kingston  also,  who  Iiave  used  the  cowhage  fr<An  my  recom-  , 
mendation,  both  for  their  own  oliildren,  and  for  theirnegroes.     They  are  all  lavish  ia 
praise  of  its  virtues.     Iu  shorty  I  tliink  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  mare  certain  specific 
la  worm  complaints  than  tlie  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermijttents.    I  am,  &c.  &c* 

"  Your's  affectionatelv,  *^  Ne?l  Stewart." 

i*^  Cat-Claw— Horse,  and  Horse-Eye,  Bean. 
CcwrrcH  Cherry — See  Barbadoes  Cherry.! 
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COWITCH,  CREEPING.  *  TRAGIA, 

Ci..  21,  OR.  3. — Morwecia  friandria^        Nat.  OR, — Tricoccee^ 

This  was  so  named  in  menioiy  of  Hieronymus  Tragus,    a  German  divine  aW 
pliysician. 

Gen.  char. — ^The  male  calyx  has  a  three^ parted  perianth  ;  segments^ ovate,  spread- 
ing ;  jio  corolla ;  stamens  three  filaments,  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  anthers  round- 
ish. The  females  on  the  same  plajit ;  calyx,  a  five  or  six  paried  perianth  ;  leaf- 
lets ovate,  concave,  acute^  perqianent;  no  corolla;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ, 
three- grooved  5  style  single,  erect,  longer  thau  the  calyx  ;  sstigma  trifid,  spread-^ 
ing ;  the  pericarp  is  a  tricoccous  capsule,  roundish,  three-celled,  hispid  ;  each 
cell  marked  on  the  outside  at  the  base^with  two  dots ;  seeds  sohtary,  globular. -r* 
Two  species  ar<?  natives  of  Jamaica. 

^  i.  VOLUBILIS.  TVl'INING. 

•Urtica  racemosa  scandensy  angustifoliay  fructu  tricocco,  Sloane,  *'. 
1,  p.  123,  t.  82,  f.  1.  ScandenSy  foliis  hastatis  serratis  hispidis.--^ 
Browne,  p.  336. 

"Leaves  cordate-ovate,  acuminate  ;  stem  twining. 

This  plant  rises  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  a  woodj^,  reddish^  striated,  stem,  suflrtt- 
.'tescent,  loose,  roundish,  stinging  with  its  bristles  :  branches  filiform,  at]  directed  one 
.  Avay,  simple  ;  leaves  petioled,  alternate,,  serrate,  bent  down,  nerved,  hispid  with  bris- 
tles ;  stipules  lanceolate,  opposite  by  the  side  of  the  petioles,  which  are  long  and  his- 
pid.    Racemes  pedun/cle'd I  axillary,  solitary,  longer  than  the  leaves,  filiform,  loose, 
..composed  of  numerous  very  small  male  flowers,  on  very  short  pedicels,  with  minute 
awl-shaped  bractes  under  the  pedicels,  and  females  at  the  base,  pedicelled,  soiitaijr » 
Jarger.     Calyx  of  the  male  three-leaved,  leaflets  coloured  of  a  dark^purpie,  filaments 
.  very  short,  contiguous  :  calyx  of  the  female  five-parted^  germ  hirsute^  i^yle  trifid^ 
stigmas  revolute. — Sw.  ^ 

Browne  calls  this  the  creeping  cowitchy  and  says  the  footartalks  of  the  flowers  rise 
from  the  alse  of  the  leaves,  and  divide  soon  after  into  two  simple  branches ;  whereof 
the  one  bears  a  number  of  male  flowers,  disposed  gradually  in  the  form  of  a  spike,  to- 
wards the  top  ;  while  tlie  other  sustains  only  a  single  female  blossom,  which  is  fixed^at 
the  extremity  of  the  branch.  There  is  no  more  than  two  filaments  in  each  of  the  m^e 
flowers  of  this  plants  and  what  Linnaeus  calls  a  cup  or  perianthium  seems  to  be  rather 
a  real  flower.  The  pl^nt  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
^its  sharp  itching  hairs.  The  ropt  is  looked  upon  as  a  good  aperient  and  diuretic ;  and 
.^both  the  decoction  wd  juice  are  frequently  >used  among  the  DQgroes  for  those  purpoies. 
'^Browne^  />.  336. 

2.  MERCURIAUS.  MfiRCtTRY. 

Su^ruticosay  foliis  oblongis  glabris^  fructu  hisfido.    Browne,  p.  33& 

Leaves  ovate. 

'.Xbisplanthasbecli considered  only  a^ ft  YWiety  of  the  chankplcg^  aa  East  Tadiaa 

.gpecies. 
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0pecies.    Browne  calls  it  the  smooth-leafed  cowitch^  and  says  he  found  it  at  tho  Angel's, 
at  tlie  side  of  the  road,  growing  commonly  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

Crab  Grass — See  Bent  Grass,  # 


No  English  Name.  CRANICHIS. 

Cl.  20,  or;  1. — Gynundria  diandn'a.^       Nat.  or. — Orchid^^,^  . 
This  generic  name  is  from  a  Greek  word  signilHing  an  helmet.    . 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  wandering  spathes,  no  perianth  ;  the  corolta.has  five  petals,  ob^ 
long,  sub- horizontal;  the  three  outer  (or  twa. upper  lateral,  and  one  anterior) 
ovate- lanceolate,  equal,  spreading  ;  the  two  inner  anterior  scarcely  smaller,  more 
slender,  ovate- lanceolate,  erect.  ,  Nectary  or  upper  petal  (between  the  outer  su^* 
perior  petals)  galeate  or  vaulted,  erect,  ovate,  gibbous,  slightly  keeled,  entire 
at  the  tip,  dotted  within,  covering  and  embracing  the  genitals  behind  ;  the  sta- 
naens  are  two  or  four  pedicelled  anthers,  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  style,  turned 
towards  the  helmet;  with  an  upright  two^celled  lid,  fastened  to  the  column  of  the 
style  in  front ;  they  are  covered  at  the  back  :  tlie  pistil  has  an  ob-ovate  germ,  ob- 
lique, inferior ;  style  an  erect  column,  shorter  than  the  helmet,  dilated  at  the  tip,.^ 
obtuse>  bearing. the  stamens  at  the  back ;  stigma  funneUform,.between  the  column, 
of  the  style  and  the  lid  of  the  stamens ;  the  pericarp-is  an  oblong  or  ob-ovate  cap- 
sule, attenuated  at  the  base,  three-cornered,  three- keeled,  one-celled,  opening 
under  the  ribs,  cohering  at  the  tip  and  base  :  seeds  numerous,  very  small,  like 
sand  or  saw-dust,  affixed  to  a  columnar  receptacle.  Swartz  .discovered  five  species 
in  this  island.  . . 

l.APHYLLA.  LEAFLESI^.  I 

Bulbs  in  bundle's;  columnar  acute  ;  scape  almost  naked  ;  petals  converging.  * 

2;  OLIGANTHA.    • 

Bclbs  in  bundles,  club-shaped;  leaves  petfoled,  oblong,  acuminate,  shining;.^ 
scape  almost  naked  ;  spike  filiform  ;  petals  converging.     ' 

3.  DIPHYLLA.   '        TWO-LEAVEDV 

Bulbs  in  bundles,  filiform^  naked ;  leaves  petioled,  cordate^  acuminate^  twin; 
scape  almost  naked.    . 

4*  STACHYODBS.  .        STACHYS-LIKE" 

Btitlbs in  bundles,-  columnar  obtuse;  leaves  petioled,  ovate-'acuminate ;  scape 
sheathed ;  spike  columnar ;  petals  revofute. 

5.  MUSC03A.  mossy. 

Bulbs  filiform,  in  bundles,  tomentose ;  .root*leaves  petioled-ovate ;  .stem  leaver, 
sheathed ;  nectary  dotted  within. 

CAzss^See  Inpian  Cress— Pepper  Grass— Water  Cress. 

fHk^  CROS&WOKX.- 
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CROSSWORT.  VALANTIA, 

Cl.  23,  OR  1. — Polygamia  mcnoecia,        Nat.  or.— ^Siellatae, 

So  named  in  iionour  of  Sebastian  Vaillant,  an  eminent  French  botanist. 

Gek.  char. — ^There  is  no  hermaphrodite  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  four-parted  ;  Stamens 
foui-fTlaments ;  style  bifid  ;  seed  cue  :  there  is  no  male  calyx  ;  the  corolla  three 
or  four-parted;  .st^mejLis  three  or  four ;  pii>jtil obt^olete.  One  species  is  si  xiative 
of  Jamaica.  * 

•     HYPOCARPIA* 

Rubia. — Subkivsufa  scandefts  vel  reclinata^'foliisi  er^ciatU ftorihus  sin^ 
gularibus.ad  aias.     Browne,  p.  141. 

All  the  flowers  quadrifid  below  the  germ  ;  peduncles  jiaked,  one-flowered. 

Stem  herbaceous,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  loose,  branched^  grooved,  rugged; 
branches  opposite,  numerous,  divaricating,,  sub-divided,  patulous,  loose,  hirsute.— 
Leaves  in  four's,  sessile,  su)alf,  oblong,  entire,  convex,  channelled  at  the  ba^e  above,  hir- 
Bute-hispid.  Flowers  peduncled,  axillary,  small,  yellow  ;  peduncles  shorter  than  the 
leaves  or  of  the  same  length,  pubescent;  calyx  four- leaved,  inferior,  scarcely  bigger 
than  the  corolla;  leaflets,  ovate  with  a  short  point,  rough  haired,  rugged.  Filanients 
very  short,  anthex's  roundish,  very  minute ;  germ  superior,  minute,  two-grooved  ; 
style  Y^ry  short,  pellucid;  berries  two,  CQ<mate,  fulvous^  small,  one-seeded;  seeds 
roundish,  whitish,  shining. — Sw.  -Browne  found  this  plantain  the  middle  mountains 
of  Liguanea  ;  it  is  very  weakly,  grows  in  tufts,  and  seldom  rises  above  two  or  three 
feet.     Barbam  calls  it  goose-grass^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  plant  known  by  U^ 
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CRtJCIATED  GRASS.  tJHLORIS. 

Ct.  23,  OR,  1. — Polygatiiia  monoecia.       'Nat.  or. — Gramina, 

tGen.  char. — ^The  hermaphrodite  calyx  is  a  two-valved  elume,  two-flowered,  awned; 
there  is  no  corolla ;  there  are  three  stamens,  two  styles,  and  one  seed :  the  male 
calyx  is  a  one-valved  glume  ;  the  female  calyx,  a  sessile  two-valved  glume.  .Five 
species  are  natives  of  Jamaica.  ^ 

1.  CRuciATA.       .<:ruciate. 

^Gramen  daciylon  hicorne  miiiimum  uristis  longis  armatum.  Sloan^, 
v.  1,  p.  ll*i,  t.  69,  f.  1.  Cruciatum  spicis brevioribus ct.crassiori'* 
buSf  deorsiivijrugijeris.     Browne,  p.  136. 

Spite  about  four,  cruciate ;  florets  pointed. 

This  has  very  sm^all  fibres  ora*oots,  from  which  rise  small,  iiarrow,  capillary,  pale 
green  leaves  about  an  inch  long  ;  from  the  middle  of  these  rise  very  small  jointed 
round  stalks  several  incites  hi^h,  having  so  many  joints,  and  at  each  joint  a  leaf.  At 
the  top  stands  its  panicle,  diviued  into  two  spikes,  like  two  horns,  having  a  few  seeds^ 
each  of  which  has  an  arista  or  awn.^ — iloane*  Browne  says  it  js  hardy  anu  kind  pastur- 
age, and  calls  it  the  shori-shatikcd  eructated  grass»  ^ 
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.2.  CTUATA,  CTUATB, 

Spikes  digitate^  about  dv^ ;  glumes  ciliate  on  the  Qdge.-^Sw.    This  is  ^e  a7)« 
dropogon  pubescens. 

3.  PETRCEA,  ROCKY^ 

Spikes  about  four,  stiff,  nearly  erect;  spikeleU  crowded,  gbbrous,  awnless ; 
culm  compressed.— aJz^;. 

4-.    POLYDACTYLA.  MANY-SPIKED. 

'Granien  dactylon  elatius  spicis  plurimis  fovient&sfs,  Sloane,  v.  1, 
p.  Hi,  t  65.J  f.  2.     Andropon  1.     Browne,  p.  364. 

Spikes  numerous,  fascicled,  lax  ;  glumes  ciliate-villous  on  the  margin. 

This  has  a  strong  fibrous  root,  broad  leaves  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  like 
those  of  oats.  The  stem  is  knotted,  risint^  three  feet  high,  at  the  uppermost  joirtt 
sonwituiies  divided  into  two  tops,  the  one  flowered  the  other  not.  Several  spikes,  from 
four  to  eleven  shoot  from  the  same  centre,  hanging  downwards,  each  about  four  inches 
long,  and  very  hairy,  downy,  or  wpolly.  It  grew  plentifully  in  the  savanna  by  Two 
^ile  Wood.— iy/<?arte.    This  is  the  andropogoikpoli/dac/j/lon  of  Linneus. 

5,  RADIATA.  RADIATE. 

Gramen  dactylon  spicis  gracilioribus  plerumque  quatuor  cruciform  if er 
dispositis,  Sloanc,  v.  1,  p.  Ill,  t.  68,  f.  3.  Cruciatum  assiirgens^ 
spicis  subkirsutis  tenaioribus  et  longioribiis  deorsuin  JrugiftHs.^-^ 
Browne,  p.  137, 

Spikes  numerous,  fascicled,  nearly  erect ;  florets  subulate,  glabrous. 

This  has  a  deep  fibrous  root,  short  and  narrow  leaves,  a  jointed,  crooked^  slender^ 
^white  stem,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  loi*g,  bearing  generally  four  white  slender  spikes, 
standing  crosswise,  though  sometimes  they  are  three,  six,  or  five,  in  number.  Oa 
them  stand  the  seeds  in  two-eared  husks.  This  is  the  most  ordinary  grass  in  the  savan^ 
nas,  its  stalks  remaining  dry  most  part  of  the  year,  and  the  andropogonfascicuUitm»  Qi 
>]Lioneus, 


CUCUMBER.  CUCUMIS, 

Cl.  21,  OR.  10. — Monoecia  syngenesia.        NaT.  or. — Cucurbitaceee. 

IGen.  char. — Male  calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  b^lUshaped,  the  margin  terminated 
by  five  sububte  teeth* ;  corolla  five-partfed,  growing  to  the  calyx,  belU«haped  ;  ' 
divisions  ovate,  yeiny-wrinkled  :  stamens  three  filaments,  very  short,  inserted 
into  the  calyx,  converging,  two-bifid  at  the  tip ;  the  anthers  are  lines  creeping 
•upwards  and  downwards,  outwardly  ad nate  ;  receptacle  three-cornered,  truncated, 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Female  calyx,  as  in  the  male,  superior,  deciduous  ; 
corolla  as  in  the  male ;  no  stamens ;  filaments  three,  acuminate,  very  small,  with- 
out anthers ;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  large  germ ;  style  cylindric,  very  short ; 
stigmas  three,  thick,  gibbous,  two-parted,  turned  outwards  ;  the  pericarp  a  three 
.or  four-celled  pome,  cells  membranaceous,  soft,  separate ;  seeds  numerous,  ovate-* 
4|<outej  compressed^  placed  in  ^  double  order*    Only  one  species  of  this  g;enus  i$ 
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a  TYative  of  Jamaica,  the  flw^«m,  or  wild  cucumber,  the  sativus^  or  common  cn^- 
cumber,  as  well.as  the  nido^  or  musk  melon,  ba:«  e  both  beeu  introduced  axui  suc«  - 
^essfully  cultivated, 

l\  ANGURIA, 

Cucwnis  angurice  folio  latiore^  aspero^  fructHminoi^e  eandido.spinulU' . 
oblusis  muricato.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  227.  Sub -Afrsutus  minor, /o-m  , 
His  pro/unde  sinuaiUy  Jrui'Ubiifi  rnuricatis,     Browne,  p.  363. 

Leaves  palmate-sinuate ;  stem  angular;  fruit, oval- echinate. 

This  has  a  deep  >vhi^e  oblong  root,  sending  forth  several-  Ipng.  trailing  branches. — •  - 
The  stems  are  sqjiare,  rouc^h,  foe  or  six  fpet  long,  at  every  four  indies  distance  hav- 
ing leaves,  cluvicles,  and  flowers.     The  leaves  have  five  sections,  curled,  sinuated, , 
and  rough,  the  undermost  sections. near  tlie  base  being  the  smallest,  tlie  fifth  is  three 
inches  .long  and  has  two  notches  in  it,  they  have  four-inch  long  rough  footstalks.    The 
clavicles  and  flowers  grpw.  from  the  alaj  of  the  leaves,  which  are  yellow.     The  fruit  is  » 
of  a  i)ale  green  colour,  oval,  as  big  as  a  walnut,  having  many  short,  blunt,  thick,  tu-. 
.berde.-,  sharper  than  those  of  other  cucumbers,  and  within  the  pulp.a  great  many  - 
small  seeds.     T^is  fruit  is  eaten  very  greedily  by  sheep  and  cattle. — Sloane. 

It  is  calied.the  small  wild  cucumber^  and  grows  very  pleniifully  in  Jjimaica,  where  it., 
is  frequently  used  with  other  herbs  in  soups,  and  proves  a  very  agreeable  ingredient,  . 
TJiQ  rind  is  thijckly. beset  with  blunt  prickle§,  having  the  appearance  of  the  back  of  a^. 
hedge  hog. 

^.  SATIVUS.  CULTIVATED.  * 

Leaves  straight  between  the  angles,  fruits- oblong,  scabrous. 

This  is  the  common  cucumber,  which  thrives^ extremely  well  in  Jamaica.    T<vo  oth^r  - 
species  have  also  been  introduced, .  the  dudmin^  or  apple-shaped  cucumber,  from  the 
Levant;  2s\i\  \he  flexu{)susj  or  Turkey  cucumber.     Although  cucumbers  are  neither  • 
Jiweet  nor  acid,  they  are  considerabiy  acescent,  and  so  pFoduce  flatulency,  cholera,  . 
diarha;a,  &c.     Their  coldness  and  flatulencj'  may  be  likewise  in  part  attributed  to  tixe 
lirmness  of  their  texture.     They  have  been  discharged  with  little  change  from  the  sto«  . 
mach,  after  being  detained  there  for  forty-eight  hours.     By  this  means,  therefore,  . 
their  acidity  is  greaily  increased  ;  hence  oil  and  pepper,,  the  condiments  commonly, 
employed,  are  very  useful  to  check  their  fermentation.     Another  condiment  is  some- 
times used,  its  skin,  which  is  biti*er,  and  may  therefore  supply  the  place  of  «uK>matics  j  ; 
but  should  only  be  used  when  young. 

See  Musk  IVtetON — ^Wild  Cucumber, 
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eUDWEED;  GNAPHALIUM. 

€u  1^,  OR.  2. — St/ngenesia  poljfgamta  fiup^rflua^         Nat.  or. — Composita^ 

This  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  cotton  or  nap. 

<5en;  char. — Calyx  common,  rounded,  imbricate,  with  the  marginal  scales  rounded,:, 
if aripse;  coloured;   corolla- compound ;   coroUets  lieroiaphroditie;  tubulaiy  witk. 
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apetalous  fetnales  sometimes  intermixed  ;  hermaphrodites  funnel-form,  witfi  a 
five-cleft  reflex  border  :  stamens  (in  the  hermaphrodites)  are  five  capillary,  very 
short  filaments,  with  cylindric  tubulous  anthers  :  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  a 
filiform  style,  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  the  stigma  bifid — in  the  females  reflex  ; 
there  is  no  pericarp ;  the  calyx  permanent,  shining.;  seeds  solitary,  oblo|i*r,  small, 
crowned  with  a  capillary  or  featliereU  down  ;  receptacle  naked.  Two  species  are 
natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.  AMERICAKUM.  AMERICAN. 

Erectum^   spicatum^    simplex^   villnswn  ef  incanum  ;    foUis  lovgis^ 
angustisy  sessilibiiSj  et  semi-ainplexantibus,     Browne,  p.  318. 

Root  leaves  lingulate-lanceolate,  snow-white  beneath;  staKc  simple,  upright, 
tomeutose  ;  flowers  spiked  and  lateral,  sessile,  crowded, 

Browne  calls  this  the  iiarrow-leafed  undivided  cudweed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  coldest 
viountains  of  Liguanea,  and  grows  generally  in  most  open  places,  but  s-cldom  rises 
^bove  six  or  nine  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  and  disposed  pretty 
4hick  about  the  top  of  the  stalk,  which  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  shorter  spike.-^ 
.Browne, 

Barham  calls  threse  plants  stoechas^  and  says,  "  We  have  a  wild  sort  or  two  :  One 

sort  is  called  by  some  cassidony,  or  French  lavender ;  another  is  a  sort  of  cudweed. — 

These  plarrts  are^rery  astringent,  arid  therefore  proper  for  fluxes  of  Ihe  body,  and  all 

^efluxions  of  rheums.     A  syrup  made  of  the  tops  of  it,  when  in  flower,  is  good  for 

■•troughs  and  catarrhs.'' — Barham^  p.  184, 

2.  ALBESCENS.  WHITE. 

Snowy  tomentose  ;  leaves  liAear- lanceolate  ;  stalk  upright,  undivided  at  hot-* 
torn;  branches  terminating,  fastigiate  ;  flowers  crowded,  conical. — Sw. 


CURRANT  TREE.  EHRETIA. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  l.-^Pentandn'a  monogynia.        Nat.  or.. — Asperifolm^ 
^EN.  CHAR. — See  Bastard  Cherry,  p.  60. 

BOURRERIA, 

Jasminum^  peryclymenifolio^  flore  alboj  fructujlavo^  rofundo^  ietru- 
pyreno.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  96,  t.  204,  f.  1. — Arborea  foliis  ovatis 
atternis^racemisrariaribusterminalibus,  Browrte,  p.  168, 1 15,  f.  2. 

Leaves  oirate,  quite  entire,  smooth ;   flowers  in  a  Jund  of  corymb ;    calyxes 
smooth. 

'This  tree  rises  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  high,  having  several  trunks,  covered  with 
•a  clay-coloured  or  grey  bark,  like  that  of  dogwood  ;  the  branches  very  many,  irpegu- 
lar.  The  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  rough  on  the  upper  side,  alternate,  petioied|> 
-entire,  various.  Racemes  corymbed  terminating.  Flowers  white,  sweet,  with  five 
roundish  segments.  Berries  as  big  as  peas,  shining,  saffiron  or  orange-coloured,  pulpy, 

sweetj 
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s^veet,  succulent,  more  quadrangular  as  they  are  larger,  cont;aining  in  ^  thin  pulp  four 
triangular  stones.     Tlie  berries  are  eatable.     It  grows  very  common  in  Jamaica  in  tlie 
savannas,  and  in  Liguanea  mountains.     Browne  called  it  bourreriay  after  Mr.  Bourer, 
an  apothecary  of  Nuremberg,  and  a  great  promoter  of  natural  history.     This -specie*. 
is  considered  as  the  conaecUng  liiik  between  ehretia  ^nAcordia. 

See  J^GQUINIA. 
€uuRANT  Cactus — See  Ini>ian  Eig. 


CUSTARD  APPLE.  ANNONA. 

Cj...  1 3,  OR.  7. — Polyandria  polygynta..        Nat.  or. — Coadunatre. 
Gen,  CiUR. — See  Alligator  Apple,  p,.l\. 

RETlCULAfA..     RETICULATE. 

Annona  maxiinayfoliis  oblongis  avgustis^fnietu  maxkno  luteo  conoidc^- 
coriice  glabra  in  arealas  distincto.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  167,  t.  226. — 
JP'oliis  oblongis'  undulatis  venosiSj  fructibus  atxolatis,  Browne^- 
p.  256. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,   smooth ;   fruits  ovate,  reticulate-areolate  j- 
outer  petals  lanceolate,  inner  minute. 

This  tree  grows  to  tlie  height  of  twenty-five  feet  or  more,  with  spreadinFg  branches,  . 
tlie  bark  smooth  and  grey..    The  leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  having  several  deep  * 
transverse  ribs,  and  hollow,  ending  in  acute  poinis  ;  they  are  alternate,  in  two  rows  ; 
the  petioles  are  ^ibbous,  short,  excavated,  smooth  ;  flowers  three  or  four,  close  toge- 
ther,   peduncled,    nodding,   whitish.      Petals  tlnee,    linear,   thick,    tliree-cornered, 
blunt,  unequal  and  brown  on  the  outside,  yellowish  white  within,  spotted  with  dark 

I)urple,  excavated  at  the  base.     The  nectary  consists  of  thfee  very  minute,  oblong, . 
)lunt,  peuUs,  at  the  base  of  the  genuine  petals;  the  body  of  stamens  and  pistils  is- 
roundish,  minute,  whitish;  the  truit  roundish,  heart-shaped,  the  rind  sometimes  re* 
ticulate,  thick,  bt-own,  shining,,  of  a  yellow  or  orange-colour,  with  a  reddishness  on 
one  side,  when  ripe  ;  having  a  soft,  sweet,  yellowish,  pulp,  the  consistence  of  a  cus-. 
tard,  whence  the  name  :  the  seeds  are  black,  oblong,  depressed,  and  shining.^^  This- 
tree  grows  in  dry  places,  and  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by  some  people  ;  it  ripens  bjp 
being  allowed  ta  remain  souie  time  after  gatlienng.     The  seeds  are  said  to  fitop  fluxGs«>^ 


Ko  English  Name.  .     CYNANCIIIUM. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  2. — Pentandpia  digymia.        Nat.  or. — Cofiiortap. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx,  a  one-leafed,  five-toothed  perianth  ;  corolla  one-petaled,  with* 
scarce  any  tube,  border  five-parted  ;  nectary  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  erect^ 
cylindric,  with  a  five-cleft  mouth,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  the  stamens  are  five 
filaments^  length  of  nectary^  parallel^  anUiers  touching,  withia  the  mouth  of  the 
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corolla';  the  pii^til  has  an  oblong  germ-,  two- cleft ;  style  scarce  any ;  stigmas  two, 
obtuse  ;  the  pericarp,  two  oblong,  acuminate,  one-celle^folicles,  gaping'  length- 
wise; «eecis  numerous,  oblong, "crowned  with  a  down,  placed  in  an  imbric^'.te 
xnanner.     One  species  was  found  in  this  island  by  Swartz. 

CmSPlFLORUM.  CURL-FLOWEREiy. 

Stem  twining ;  leaves  underneath  villose,  oblong,  cordate,  with  the  sinus  closed ; 
peuds  curled  at  the  ends. 

This  genus  is  by  some  classed  deceiidriay  and  none  has  given  more  trouble  to  botan- 
ists than  it  and  asdepias  (see  Bastard  Ipecacuanha^  p.  65),  on  account  of  the  stniC" 
ture  of  the  genitals.  They  all  have  two  germs,  running  out  into  coni«al  siv'us.  covered 
with  a  fungous  pentagon  body,.all  of  which,  except  the  upper  surface  of  tne  latter,  aro 
so  covered,  first  with  a  sheath,  and  then  with  little  bags^  hanging  down  and  pressed 
^lose^  that  there  does  not  seem  to.be  the  minutest  opening  to  these  parts. 


'Np  English  Name. 
Cl.  21,  OR.  1. — Monoecia  monandria. 


CYNOMORIUM, 

Nat.  or. — A^nentaeete. 


<IjEN.  char. — Male  flowers  disposed  in  an  imbricated  anient  with  the  female  :  calyjff 
an  erect  club*shaped  ament,  on  every  side  covered  with  floscules ;  perianth  pro- 
per,, four-leaved ;  ^leaflets  three  clavate,  and  the  fourth  inferior^  one  larger^. 
Tery  obtuse,  channelled;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the -stamens  single  filaments,  firm, 
straight,  longer  than  the  calycine  scale;  anther  twin  ;  female  calyx  a  common 
ament  with  the  males ;  ^jerianth  proper,  superior ;  leaflets  four,  club-shaped, 
tuberculated,  equal,  permanent ;  no  corolla ;  the  pistil  has  an  orate,  inferior,., 
germ ;  style  single,*  erect,  firm,  ,spreading,  length  of  the  calycine  scale  ;  8t>gma 
obtuse  \  there  is  no  pericarp  ;  the  seed  is  single,  roundiiih. 


JAMAICENSE. 


JAMAICA* 


Erectunt,  breve,  cylindractuniy  nudum ;  prima  atate^qtiamaium.''^ 
Browne,  p.  334w 

Stipe  scaly  ;  ament  elongated ;  scales  imbricate,  halved,  rhomboidal; 

This  little  plant  is  seldom  met;  with  but  in  the  most  sKady  inland  woods  ;  it  grows  ia- 
l>eds  a^j^  rises  generally  to  the  height  of  three,  four,  or  five  inches,  but  is  commonly 
smallest  towards  the  bottom.  At  first  it  is  covered  pretty  thick  with  scales  of  the  figure 
of  a  heart ;  which  fall  off  gradually  as  it  rises,  and  expose  the  body  of  the  plant  thickly 
beset  with  little  transparent  denticles,  internnxed  with  a  few  tubular  trifid  flowers,  that? 
Jet  above  the  level  of  the  surface ;.  the  stem  of  the  plant  is  succulent  and  £les%,  and.alfi 
«the  parts  astringent. — Browne. 

Cyrilla-— Jifftf  Gesotria  anJ  Iteav 
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DAGGER-PLANT,  OR  APAM'S  NEEDLE.  YUCCA; 

•  .  ■ 

Cl  6,  ovL.Y.-^Hexandriamonogtfnia^        l^ki.  o%.'*^Coronaria, 

V  This  generic  name  is  adopted  from  tlie  Indiaci  appellation. 

Gen.  CHAR. — ^There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  cgrblla  is  IwelUshaped^  six-parted,  cohering  by 
th.e  claws  ;  segments  gvate,  very,  large,  spBtading  ;  the  stamens  are  six  very  short 
filaments,  thicker  above,  reilexed  ;  anthers  very  small ;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong 
germ,  bluntly  three-sided,  longer  than  the  stamens  ;  no  style ;  stigma  three- 
jjj-ooved,  obtuse,,  with  bifid  segments,  j>ervioiis  ;  the  pericarp  is  an  oblong  berry, 
"^  ol.scurejy  six-cornered,  fleshy,. punched  with  a- little  hole  between  the  stigmas, 
six -celled  ;  partitions  three  thicker- a»d  three  thinner,  and  membranaceous  dia- 
phragms forming  cells  for  each  seied ;  seeds  flattish/.  incumbent,  ftistened  to  the 
inner  angle  of  each  cell.  There  are  four  species,  natives  of  America,  all  of  which 
have  been  introduced^  afid  thrive  remarkably  well  in  Jamaica. 

1.   GLORIQSO*.  .       SUPERB, 

Leaves  quite  entire^.  , 

This  seldom  rises  witii'a  stem  above  two  feet  and  half  or  three  feet  Ingh,  which  has. 
leaves  almost  to  the  groundy*  which  are  broad,  stiflfj  sohI  have  the  appearance  of  those 
of  the  aloe,  but  ace  n^?i;ovyer,  of  a  dark  gi-een  colour,  ^ending  in  a  sharp  black  spine.-^ 
Jl  frequently  produces  its  panicles  of  flowers  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves  ;  the  flower 
stalk  is  three  feet  high,  branching  out  on  every  side  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  tire 
ifowers  are  placed  very  sparingly  on  the  stalk,  which  renders  it  less  beautiful  than  the 
other  sorts..  The  flowers  are  whit^  within,  but  each  petal  is  marked  with  a.^ purple 
stripe  on  the  outside  ;  Jthcy  are  bell-shaped,  and  hang  downward. 

2.  ALOIFOUA.  AliO E-LEAVED*  .» 

Leaves  crenulate,  strict* . 

This  rises  with  a  thick  tough  fleshy  st;^lk,  tathe  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having 
a  head  or  tuft  of  the  leaves  at  the  top  ;  these  are  narrower  gud  stiflfer  than  those  of  the 
fftxmersort,  and  are  of  a  lighter  ^reen  colour ;  thuir  edges  are  slightly  serrate,  and 
their  points  end  in  sharp  thorns.  The  flower  stalk  rises  in  the  centre  of  tlie  leaves,  ani 
is  from  two  to  three  fe^t  long,  braafhing  out  into  a.  pyramidal  form  ;  the  flowers  grow 
cla«;e  on  the  branch^s^  and  form  a  regular  spike  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  white  within,  making  a  fiu<^  appearance.  Whenever  they  app^r  the 
head  di^cays,  but  one  or. two  young  heads  come  out  from  the  side  of  the  stalL below  the 
old  on^. 

Z:  BRACONKi  Dft AGON'S; 

LeaTCs  crenate,  nodding. 

This  has  a  stem  three  or  four  feet  high ;  leaves  narrow,  dark  green,  hanging  dbwn^ 
serrate,  and  ending^  in  acute^pin^s.  Tb&flowers^endulous,  viilk-white,  with  a  strong 
unpleasant^  smell,  .about  one  hundred  and  fifty  iSti  a  thjrse ;  seed  vessel  three-celled  \ 
^eds  homy;  wrinklied,  blackish  when  ripe. 

4.  FILAME^r-^SA,  THREADY. 

■I>eaMs  serrstte, .  tbr^dy. 


■V 
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The  stalk  and  leaves  Tire  like  tliose  of  the  first  sort,  but  the  leaves  are  obtnise,  and 
liave  no  spines  at  their  ends ;  tlie  flower  stalk  rises  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  is  gene- 
'raily  covered  with  flov»ei>>  most  of  its  length;  the  flowers  are  largei'  and  whiter  than 
«iiiose  of  ilie  other  species,  and  sit  close  ao  the  stalk;  from  the  side  come  out  long 
threads  which  hang  down.  All  tlKJse  plants  are  veiy  ornamemal,  and  easily  propagated 
from  seeds,  or  from  otf^scts  and  heads  taken -from  the  eld  plants  after  the  manner  of 
•aloes. 


"■^ 


DAMSON-PLUM. 


CHRYSOPHYLLLM. 


Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Ptntandria  rnonogynia,         Nat.  or. — Dumosae. 

'This |j;eneric  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  golden  leaf. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  fwe. parted  small  perianth-;  leaflets  roundish,  obtuse,  perma-* 
nent ;  corolla  mo^opetalous,  bell-shaped  ;  border  tive-cJcft,  segments  rouiK'ish, 
'much  expanded,  shorter  than  the  tube  ;  the  stamens  are  five  filaments,  subulate, 
placed  oil  the  tube,  converging;  anthers  rounciis-h,  twin,  incumbent;  the  pist.l 
4ka8  a  roundish  germ  ;  a  very  short  style  ;  an  obtuse  sub-quinqucfid  stigma  ;  the 
pericarp  is  a  globular  beriy,  ten-celled,  large  ;  seeds  solitary,  bony,  comprcbsed, 
marked  with  a  scar,  shining.  Three  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  the  star-  apple, 
or  cainiio,  and  the  following  : 

I.    MONOPYR-EKUM. 

Fructuminoin  giiibro,  foliis  subtiisferruginiis, — ^Browne,  p.  IT1. 

Leaves  elliptic-acuminate,  golden -tomentose  beneadi ;  fruit  ovate,  one-seeded. 

This  tree  iiever  attains  the  size  of  the  star-apple,  either  in  height  or  the  size  of  the 
trunks  by  half ;  but  the  branches  are  slender  and  garnished  with  leaves  like  it.  It 
grows  wild  in.  many  parts  of  Jamaica.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clusters  from  the  side 
of  the  branches,  which  are  succeeded  by  oval  smooth  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  berga* 
^mot  pear.  This  contains  a  white  clammy  juice,  when  fresh  ;  but,  after  being  kept  ^ 
/ew  days,  it  becomes  sweet,  soft,  and  tlelicious.  It  frequently  contains  four  or  five 
.i>lack  seeds  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pumpkin. 

2.  RUGOSUM.  ^^RINKLED. 

A  Leaves  oblong-acuminate,  smooth  on  both  sides;  fruit  acuminate,  wrinkled^ 

See  Star-Apple. 


DANDELION,  OR  LION^S  TAIL.  TUSSILAGO. 

'  Cl.  19,  or.  2. — Syngcnesia  polygamvi  superflua.         Nat.  or. — Composite. 

This  name  is  derived  from  tussis,  on  account  of  some  of  the  species  being  of  use  ifk 
*-ciiring  coughs. 

-Gen.  €HA*, — Calyx  common  cylindrical ;  scales  lanceolate-linear  (fifteen  or  twenty)^ 

LI  3  equal^ 
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equal,  as  long  as  the  disk,  sub- membranaceous  ;  coralla  ccrmpounc!,  various ;  sta-^ 
mens  in  the  hermaphrodites,  five  capillary  very  short  filaments;  anthers  cylindric, 
tubular;  pistil  in  the  hermaphrodites  has  a  short  germ,  a  filiform  style,  longer 
than  ihe  stamen,  and  a  thickish  stigma  ;  there  is  no  pericarp  ;  calyx  scarcely 
changed  ;  seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  solitiuy,  oblong,  compressed  ;  down  ca-pi- 
pillary,  stipulate  j  receptacle  naketL    Three  species  ^):e  wtLves  erf  Jamaica. 

1.  NUTANS.  ^^ODDIN<i}•^        ^ 

Dens  leoni^y  fylio  sitbtiis  incano^  flare  purpureo.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  25,5^ 
t.  150,  f.  2.  FoUis  radkalibus  oblongis^  obnvatis^  subtiis  lanugiitosis 
incanis  ;  scapo  simpliei  nudo  m>}fwjioro,     Browne,  p.  310. 

Sqape  one-flowered,  without  any  bracte^  flower  nodding ;  leaves  lyrate,^ obtuse. 

This  is  an  annua]  stemless  plant,  about  a  f(K)t  high^  it  has  reddish  roots.  The  leaves 
lare  radical,  three  inches  long,  petioled,  wedge-shaped,  sometimes  ovate,  having  near 
the  top  several  deep  incisures,  gradnally  attenuated  at  the  base,  white  tomentose  be- 
neath, dark  green  above,  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves  rise  one  or  more  naked  stalks, 
pale  green,  downy,  having  a  solitary  nodding  flower  ;  scales  of  the  calyx  tomentose  at 
the  base  ;  corolla  radiate  ;  corollets  pf  the  disk  five-cleft,  white;  of  the  ray,  lip^late^ 
longer  than  the  calyx,  linear^  bifid,  purple;  seeds  angular,  flying  rtff  when  ripe. — >- 
This  plant  is  generally  found  in  moist  shady  places,  but  thrives  best  in  a  cool  gravelly 
soil.  Browne  says  it  is  reckoned  an  excellent  diuretic,  and  frequently  used.  Sloane 
says  the  decoction  of  it  is  given  to- women  in  <:hild-bed  ;  and  that  it  dissipates  wind^ 
provokes  the  catamenia,  is  good  against  convulsions,  takes  away  gripes^  and  is  a  re«. 
4iiedy  against  all  sorts  of  cold^  being  hot  and  bitter. 

2.  ALBICANS.  WHITE. 

Scape  one-flowered,  without  any  bracte.;  flower  neafly  erect;  leaves  lanceolate^^ 
ovate,  toiuentose  beneath,  indistinctly  serrate  backwards. 

^oot  annual,  simple  ;  leaves  radical,  a  finder's  length,  webbed  above,  white  tomen«» 
lose  beneath  ;  scape  longer  than  the  leaves,  more  tomentose  at  top ;  calyx  oblongs 
Imbricate ;  scales  somewliat  pappose,  linear,  acute  ;  seeds  stris^ted ;  down  rufescent^ 

3.  PUMILA.  DWARF. 

Scape  one-flowered,  without  any  bracte,  erect;  leayea  lyrate,  gashed,  tootU- 
letted,  tomentose. 


DATE-PLUM.  DIOSPYROS. 

Cl.  23,  OR.  2. — Polj/gamia  dioecia.       Nat.  or. — Bicames^ 

TTiis  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  divine  wheat. 

|Cen.  char. — Herms^hrodite  t^lyx  a  one-leafed  four-cl^ft  perianth ;  corolla  on*«^ 

leafed,  pitcher  shaped,  four-cleft ;  stamens  eight  {only  six),  bristle-form ;  an^^^ 

^  thers  oblong,  unproductive ;  the  pistil  has  sc  round  turhmated,  and  hairy,  eerm  ; 

^lc^9|;le,  half^four-'deft  ^  ^gmas  obtuse,  tivo-deft^  the  pericarp  is  a  giobostr 
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berry^  eight  ]( four)  ceiled,  sittinff  on  a  very  larg#  spreading  Calyx  ;  seed  soWirary^ 
roundishy  compressed,  'any  hard,  Male,  in  a  distinct  plant,  calyx  a  one- leafed, 
Ibur-clelt  perianth ;  corolla  one-petaled,  pitcher-shaped,  leathery,  four-cornered,^ 
four-cleft;  divisions  roundish,  rolled  back,  in  the  manner  of  asclepias  ;  the  sra- 
mens  eight  (six)  short  filaments,  inserted  into  the  receptacle  ;  anthers  double,  in- 
terior shorter  ;  the  [>istii  is  die  rudiment  of  a  germ.  One  species  of  this  genus  i» 
%  native  of  Jamaica. 

TETR.VSPERMA.  FOUR-SEEDE». 

Leaves  membranaceous,  shining,  vvedoe-form  ;  berries  four-seeded, — *Si<f , 


DATE-TREE. 


PHCENIX. 


Ci..  22,  OR.  3. — Dioecia  triaiidrict.         Nat.  or. — Palmte, 

Cen.  char. — ^The  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is  an  unwersal  one-valved  spathe ;  spavii>^ 
branched;  perianth  three-parted,  very  small,  pormaneut ;  the  corolla  has  thrco 
petals,  concave,  ovate,  somewhat  oblong  ;  the  stamens  are  three  filaments,  very 
short;  anthers  linear,  foiir-cornered,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Female  Bowers 
on  a  different  plant ;  calyx  as  in  the  male  ;  no  stamens  ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish 
germ,  an  awl-shaped  short  stile,  and  acute  stigma;  the  pericarp  is  an  ovatQ 
drupe,    one-celled  \    the  seed   single,    bony,  .  sub-ovate,^    with  a   longitudinall. 

'  groove*  # 


DACTYLIFERA. 


FINGERED, 


Palma  dacUjlifeva  major  vulgaris.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  111.  Subcine<. 
rcdj  Jaliis  breviorihus  pinnatls  qu/tsimodo  confer tisy  irifimis  brevissit 
mis  et  in  spinas  quasi  redactis,     Browne,  p.  344. 

Fronds  pinnate ;  leaves  folded  together,  <*nsiform. 

The  dactylifera^  or  common  date-tree,  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  Eastern  countries,^ 
nvhere  it  grows  to  fifty,  sixty,  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  trunk  is  round,  up- 
right, and  studded  with  protuberances,  which  are  the  vestiges  of  the  decayed  leaves. 
iVom^he  top  issue  forth  a  cluster  of  leaves  or  braiKhes  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  extend- 
ing all  round,  like  an  umbrella,  and  bending  a  little  towards  the  earth.  The  bottom 
part  produces  a  number  of  stalks  like  those  of  the  middle,  but  seldom  shooting  so  high 
as  four  or  five  feet.  These  stalks,  says  Adanson,  diffuse  the  tree  very  con.>iderably  ; 
so  that,  wherever  it  naturally  grows  in  forests,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  open  a  pas- 
sage through  its  prickly  leaves.  The  centre  of  the  trunk  is  not  solid,  but  filled  with 
pith.  The  date  tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  island 
ty  the  Spaniards.  There  are,  however,  but  few  of  them  in  Jamaica  at  tins  time,  and 
it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more  cultivated.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  acorn. 
It  iscomposedof  a  thin  li^ht,  and  glossy,  membrane,  somewhat  pellucid  and  yellowish  ; 
which  contains  a  fine,  sott,  and  pulpy  fruit,  which  is  firm,  sweet,  and  somewhat  vi- 
nous to  the  taste,  esculent,  and  wholesome ;  and  within  this  is  inclosed  a  solid,  toughn 
&ad  hard^  kemeli  of  a  pale  ^e/  oolour  on  the  outisidei  and  finely  marbled  within,  like 
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the  nutmeg.  For  medical  use  dates  are  to  be  chosen  large,  full,-  frerti,  yellow  on  tJie 
siulacc,  .sott  end  tender,  not  too  much  wrinkled  ;  such  as  have  a  vinous  taste,  and  do 
not  riitiie  whcrj  shaken.  . 

TtiC  tr<.cs  which  spring  fpom>seeU .never  prodnrcsuc.h  good  dates  as  those  that  arfe 
raibcd  (iKnw  shoots  ;  i[)ey  being  always  poor  and  lU  tasted.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  force 
of  cultivaiion,  anti  after  several  gciu'rations,  that  they  acquire  a  good  quality. 

The  date-trees,  which  have  l)cen originaily  sown,  grow  i*apidly,.and  sometimes  bear 
fruit  in  ttie  fourth  or  htth  vrar.  Care  ii>  taken  to  cut  tho  inferior  branches  of  the  date- 
trt-e  in  proportion  as  they  rise  ;  and  a  pcce  (Tf  the  root  is  always  left  of  some  inches  in 
icijgtii^^  \^hici*  affords' the  easy  means  of  cliuibing  to  tlie  summit.  *  These  trees  live  a 
h)ng  tune,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Arabs  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  they  say> 
that  when  they  have  attained  to  their  full. growth,  no  ^hajige  is,  observed  .in  them  for 
the  space  of  three  generations. 

The  number  of  fenudes  cultivated  iii  Asia. is  much  superior  totiiat  of  the  males,  be- 
cause tliey  are  much  more  profitable.  The  sexual  organs  of  the  date-tree  "row,  as  in 
well  known,  upon  diffeceji I  stacks,  and  these  trees  flower  in  the  months  ot  April  and 
May,  at  vvhicli  time  the  Ai'abscut  the  male  branches  to  impregnate  the /female.  For 
this  purpose,  they  make  ag  iaicision  in  the  trunk  of  each  branch  which  they,  wish  to 
produce  fruit,  and  place  in  it.a.stalk  of  male  flowers  ;  without  this  precaution  the  date 
tree  would  produce  only  abortive  fruit.  *  In  some  cantons  the  insi,\e  branches  are  only 
shaken  over  the  female.  The  practice.of  impregnating  the  date  tree  in  this  manner  is 
very  ancient.  Pliny  deijcfibes  it  very  accurately,  in.  that  part  of  his  work  where  he 
treats  of  the  palm  tree. 

Pere  Labat,  in  his  atDConnt  ofAmerica,  mentions  a  tree  which  grew^  near  a  convent 
in  Martinique,  which  produced  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  came  to  maturity  enough 
for  eating  ;  but,  as  there  was  po  othertree  of  the.  kind  in'  the  island,  it  was  desirous  to 
propagate  it^  but  none  of  the  seeds  would  grow.  He  conjectures  that  this  tree  might 
probably  be  so  far  impregnated  by  some  neighbouring  palm-trees,  as  to  render  it  capaole 
qf  bearing  fruit,  but  not  sufficient  to-inake  the  seeds  prolific.  The  flowers  of  both  sexes 
come  out  in  very  long  bunches  from  the  trunk  between  the  leaves,  and  are  covered 
with  a  spatha  which  opens  and  withers  ; -those  of  the  male  have  six  short  stamens,  with 
narrow  four-cornered  anther$  ^jled  with  farina.  The  female  flowers  have  no  stamens. 
The  celebrated  Linnseus,  in  his  Dissertation  ontheSexes  of  Plants^  speaking  of  the 
date-tree,  says,  *^*  A  female  date-bearing  palm  floWered  thany  years  at  Berlin  without 
producing  any  seeds ;  but  the  Berlin  people  taking  care  to  have  swme  of  the  blossoms 
of  the  male  tree,  which  was  then  flowering  fit  Leipsic,  sent  to  them  by  the  post,  they 
obtained  fruit  by  these  means ;,  and  some  dates,  the  off'si)ring  of  this  impregnatiou, 
being  planted  in  my  garden,  sprung  up,  and  to  this  day  continue  to  grow  vigorously* 
Kcempfer  formerly  told  us,  how  necessary  it  was  found,  by  the  oriental  people,  who 
ive  upon  the  produce  of  palm-trees,  and  are  tlie  true  lotophagiy  to  plant  some  male 
wrees  among  the  female,  if  they  hojicd  for  any  fruit  :  Hence  it  is  the  practice  of  those 
who  make  war  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  cut  down  all  the  male  palms,  that  a  famine 
may  afllict  their  proprietors  ;  sometimes  even  the  inhabitants  themselves  destroy  the 
male  trees  when  they  dread  an  invi^sion,  that  their  eneuiies  may  find  no  sustenance  ia 
the  country." 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  date-tree  which  is  not  useful.  The  wood,  though 
of  a  spongy  texture,  lasts  such  a  number  of  years,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
**xy,ins  incorruptible*.   They  employ  it  for  making  beams  and  instruments  of  bus- 
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"banilry ;  it  burns  slowly,  but  the  coals  which  result  from  it^  combustion  are  very  stron; 
und  produce  a  great  I^eat. 

Tiie  Arabs  strip  the  b:u"k  and  fibrous  parts  from  the  youn<y  date-trees,  and  eat  the 
-sub^^u.nce,  which  is  in  the  centre  ;  it  is  very  nourishitiic  and  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  tiie  raanow  of  the  cfate-tree:  Tiiey  eat  aWo  tlic  leaves,  wheu 
they  are  young  and  tender,  with  leinon  juice  ;  tlie  old  ones  are  laid  out  to  drv,  a'ul 
aie  employed  for  making  mats  and  other  works  of  tire  sanio  kind,  which  are  uiuch  ur>ed, 
a!id  with  which  tiiey  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  tlie  interior  iiarts  of  the  country, 
li'om  the  sides  of  the  stump*  of  the  branches  wliich  h:i\e  been  lert  arise  a  great  nvimber 
of  delicate  filaments,  of  wnicb  they  nxkke  ropes,  and  which  might  servtt  to  fabricate 
cloth. 

Of  the  fresh  dates  and  stigar^  says  Hasselquist,  tlie  Egyptians  make  a  conserve, 
which  has  a  veiy  pleasant  taste.  .  In  Egypt  they  use  the  leaves  as  fly-flaps,  for  driving 
away  the  numerous  insects  wliidi  prove  so  troublesome  in  hot  countries.  The  liard 
boughs  are  used  for  fences^  and 'Othcr"purposes  of  husbandry;  the  principal  stem  for 
l)nilding.  The  fruit,  before  it  m  ripe,  is  somewhat  astringent ;  but,  when  thoroughly 
mature,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  figit  The  Senegal  dates  are  shorter  than  those  of  Kgypt, 
but  much  thicker  in  the  pulpj  which  is  said  lo  -have  a  sugary  agreeable'  taste,  superior 
to  that  of  the  .best  dates  ef  tlie  Levant* '.*• 

A  white^iqucr,.  known  by  the  name  of  milk,  is  drawn  also  from  the  date-tree.  To 
obtain  it,  all  the  braoche:*  are <;ut  from  4:he  summit  of  oiieof  these  trees,  and,  after 
several  incisions  hav&beeamade  in  it,  they  are  covered  with  leaves,  in  order  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  may  not, dry  it.  The  sap  drops  down  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it, 
ak  the  bottouv^f  s(cii«iilar  gToorc,  vn»Ae  below  the  incisions.  Tlie  milk  of  the  date- 
tcee  has  a  sweet-and  agreeable  taste  when  it  is.new ;  it  is  very  refreshing,  and  it  is  even 
given^to  siok  ^o(>l€4o drink,  but  it  generally  turns  sour  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Old  trees  are  choseo-for  this  operation,  because  the  cutting  of  the  branches, 
and  the  large  quantity  of  sap  which  flows  from  thenv  greatly  exhaust  them,  and  often 
cause  tliein  to  decav. 

The;4Enale  flowers  of  the  date-tree  are  also  useful.  They  are  eaten  when  still  tender, 
mixed  up  with  a  little  lemon  juice.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  very  provocative  :  the 
odour  which  they  exhale  is  probably  the  cause  of  this  property  ascribed  to  them. 

These  date*trees^re  very  lucrative  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  Some  of  thenv 
produce  twenty  bunches  of  dates  ;  but  care  is^  always  taken  to  lop  ofl"  a  part  of  them, 
that  those  which  remain  may  become  lai^er ;  tea  or  twelve  bunches  only  are  loft  on 
ttfe  most  vigorous  trees.  Wheu  the  bunches  are  taken  from  the  trees  they  are  hung 
up  in  some  very  dry  place,  w^here  they  may  be  sheltered  and  secure  from  insects. 

Dates  afford  wholesome  nourishment^  aiidiiavea  v^ry  agreeable  taste  wlien  they  are- 
fresh.  The  Aral)»  eat  them  without  seasoning.  They  dry  and  harden  them  in  the  sun^ 
to  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  meal,  wlv«;b  they  lay  up  4n  store  to  supply  themselves 
Tvkh  food  duringtlie  lon^  journies which  tliey  often  undertake  across  their  desarts. — 
This  simple  food  is  sufficient  to  nourish  them  for  a  long  time.  The  inhabitants  of 
Zaara  procure  also  from  their  dates  a  kind  of  honey  which  is  exceedingly  sweet,  for 
-which  purpose  they  choose  those  Which  have  the  softest  pulp  ;  and  havmg  put  them 
into  a  large  j^r  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom*,  they  squeeze  them  by  placing  over  them  a 
woight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds.  The  most  fluid  part  of  the  substance^  which  drops 
dLlicaugh  the  holcj  is  what  they  call  the  honey  of  the  date. 
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T!ven  the  stones,  though  very  hard,  are  not  thrown  away.     TlJ<?y  give  them  to  their ' 
camels  or  shcej)  as  food,  after  they  have  bruised  them  or  laid  thcui  to  soften  in  water. 

"^J'lie  date,  as  well  as  other  trees,  exhibits  great  variety  in  its  fruit,,  with  respect  to- 
-shape,  siise,  quality,  and  even  colour.     Inhere  are  reckoned  to  be  at  least  twenty  dif- 
leront  kinds.     l>at<?s  are  very  liable  to  be  jfjierced  by  worms,  and  they  soon  corrupt  in 
inoi.st  or  rainy  weiither. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  «afvily  be  perceived  that  there  are  bot  few  tree4 
tliat  are  u«e<l  for  so  man}'  and  so  valuai)lc  purposes  as  ihe  date  tree  ;  which  must  oc- 
casion a  deep  regret  that  the  cultivation  of  it  hivs  not  been  more  attended  to  in  this 
island.  We  liave  had  the  bread-fruit  from  the  South  Seas  and  the  date  from  Arabia, 
but  what  general  or  real  use  can  be  expecledijx)m  them  if  so  little<;arc  is  taken  to  pro- 
pagate them  as  has  hitheno  been  the  case. 

Dates  are  principally  used  in  medicine ;  tlieir  qxialities  are  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
the  gullet,  to  strengthen  the  foetus  in  the  v^omb,  to  assuage  all  immoderate  fluxes  oT 
the  belly,  and  to  ease  disorders  of  the  reins,  and  bladder.  .  Tlieir  bad  property  is  that 
they  are  difficult  of  digestion,  cause  pains  in  tlie  head,  and  produce  thickmelajicholic 
blood.     Tliese  cifects  arise  from  the  priijciples  they  contain,  which  are,  a  moderate' 
siiare  of  oil,  and  a  deal  of  phlegm  and  essential  salt.    The  oil  and  phlegm  render  them 
moistening  and  nutritious,  goodagainst  acrimonies  of  the  breast,  to  assuag'e  cough v 
&c.  and  the  phlegm  and  salt  render  them  detersive  and  astringent^  and  good  against: 
diseases  of  tiie  throat. — Cliaml^t'^^  C}^lopcdiji. 

Tfie  Date  Tree, — ^The  linrip^  fruits  are  very  harsh  «nd  bindings  and  the  ripe  alsb# 
while  they  are  fresh,  but  not  so  when  they  are  dry.  They  stop  vomiting  and  fluxes^ 
and  chec^-  the  menstrual  discharge  ;,  they  are  also  j)roper  tor  relaxatioa  of  the  funda#- 
Hkint  and  piles,  being  taken  in  red  wine. — Barhaviy  f,  129. 

JDavid's  Root — Sea  Sxow berry.. 


No  EngUsh  Name.  BICHONDRA. 

€l.  5,  OR.  2. — Pentandria  digynia.         NaT.  or. — Asperifoliee. 

This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  double  grained,  because 
flower  has  two  seeds. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  five-leaved^.  leaOets  ob-ovate,  netted-nerved,  hairy  without;.* 
corolla  monopetalous,  ulterior,  rotate,,  sub-campanulate,  five*-cleft,    the  lengtfct 
of  the  calyx  ;  tlie  stamens  are  five  filaments,  with  roundish  anthers^  the  pistils^ 
have  two  hairy  germs,  divaricate  styles,  and  capitate  stigmas  ;  the  pericarp,  two 
globular  capsules,,  subhirsute,  one-celled  ;  seeds  one  ia  each  cell,  glebuiar. 

REPENS.  -CREEPING, 

Leaves  silky  below. 

This  has  a  prostrate  stem,  creeping,  branched,  round ;  leaves  alternate,  petioled^ 
erect,  kidney-shaped,  sometimes  emarginate,  above  almost  naked,  below  silky,  radi- 
=;ate-¥eiaed  5  petioles  round  and  silk^^Y  Sowers  small^  irather  nodding,  on  axiUary,  fili* 
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form,  simple,  silk^,  peduncles,  scarcel^'the  length  of  the  petioles,  and  usually  soli- 
tary. This  is  the  sibthorpia  evolvulacea  of  lioneiu^  but  itdiflers  from  that  gonus 
both  in  class  aad  order. 

DiLDOEs — See  Torch  Thistcb,  . 
Dill — See  Fennel. 
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-    Cl.  4,  OR.  1. — Tetrandrta  monogyma.  •      Nat.  or. — Stellatiti 

This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  word&  signifying  .by  the  way,  as,  it  grows  by  ' 
tray-sides. 

GiiN.  CHAR. — CalvTC  a  two-leaved  perianth;  corolla  one-petaled,  funnel-form,  bor* 
der  four-parted  ;  the  stamens  are  four  filaments,  bristle'-shaped,  with  versatile  an- 
thers ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundislx-four-rsided  inferior  germ,  a  filiform  style,  and  two- 
cleft  stigma ;  the  pericarp  isan  ovate  four-cornered  capsule,  cTowned,  two-celled, 
two-valved ;  seed  solitary,  ovate-oblong,  even,  coavex  on  ojie  side,  flat  on  the 
other,  shining.    Three  species  are  natives  pf  Jamaica. 

1.  SIMPLEX  SIMPLE. 

Stem  herbaceous^  Vimple,  almost  ^rect,  smooth  and  even;  leaves  ovate-lanc«o^ 
late. — Sw^ . 

2.TR09TRATA4-         PROSTRATE. 

Stem  sufFruttcbse,  sub-divided;   branches  prostrate^  iiHform;   leaves  linear^. 
I  somewhat  hirsute,  revolute. — Sw* 

3.  SARMENTOSA;  9ARMENTOSE. 

Stem  flaccid,  shrubby;  branches  opposite,  spreading;  leaves  oblong^v acute^ ; 
somewhat  rugged.-^j'z^.. 


nODDER.'  CUSCUTA.' 

CL.  4V  OR.  2. — Tetrandrm  digt/nick        Nat.  or. — Convohulif^ 

_^vCHar; — Calyx €^ one-leafed  perianth,  cup-form,. four-cleft,  obtuse,  fleshy  zi^ 
the  base ;  corolla  one-petalad,  ovate,  z  little  longer 4J<ian  the.  calyx,  mouth  four^ 
deft,  obtuse  ;.ihe  nectary  has  four  scales,  which  are  linear,  two-cleft,  sharp,  and  : 
growing  to  the  corolla  at  the  base  of  the  stamens,  which  are  four  subulate  fila- 
jBents,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  roundish  anthers  ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundislr  % 
germ ;  two  styles,  erect,  short ;  witk  simple  stigmas;  the  pericarp  is  fleshy,  , 
sgiladlsb,.  two-ceiled,  cut  round,  or  opening  horizoataily ;  seeds  in  pairs. 

AMERICANA.  AMERICAN. 

Cuscuta  inter  myortun  tt  minorcm  m9dic^filamentis  longis  etforiibus-^ 
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lafissime  super  arbores  rel  cnwpos  se  e^rtendevs.    Sloa^c,  v- J,  p,  • 
201,  t.  l2S,,f.  4.    Ranwsa.repensyfiorikuscqngloyheratis.  Browfte^ 
p.  149, 

Flowers  peduncled,  , 

This  is  a  parasitical  plant,  very  branclnng,.«  leaflets  tvwining,  tender,  slitoinsr,  and 
yoilowisli ;  comaioiv  i^iuunc'les. very  short;  flowers  small,  without  scent,  .agjrregate,. 
•vviKtish  ;  caiyx  withering,  fivc-clcft;  seeds  two,  three,  or  only  one,  arriving  at  matu-- 
ri' V.  Nectary  five-ningod,  convcriiing  scales  fastened  to  the  petal  below  thestxmens; 
fii.  men  ts  always  fivQ^ — /aci^idn  According  to  Swaitz,  the  seeib  are  roundtsh,  and: 
*o  \ '  in  each  cupsul*'.  Browne  says  this^jlant  is  freqnentiy  found  creeping  on  the  grass 
an  I  iu.ver  Uishes  in  Jani;iica,  rmd  tijuiithas  always  been  esteemed  as  a  diuretic  and 
^  ajjjiiuve,  and  fornu^rly  Ubcd  as  an  ingredient  ii\M  nijp  of  the  conqiositioRs  of  the  shops. 

Decider  is  a  st!;ango.sort  of  a  plapt,  running  jo ver, and  destroying  every  pUnt  it  comes 
no.  r^  tii^refore  is  called  by  souie  hell-weed,.,  or  devil's' guts.  It.  hath  strong  yeflow 
trkirients,  by  which  it  stretches  ovct  very  large,  and  hi^h  trees,  co-ering  the  plant 
w.icn  it  feeds  on,  an  I  destroying  it.  The  flowers  are  white  and  conglomerated;  it 
Lath  a  pale  coU>nred  seed,  somewhat -flat,  and  twice  as  big.  as  poppy-seed*.  Tlus  de- 
vouring weed  generally  takes  after  the  quality  and  properties  of  the  plant  on  which  it^ 
erows;  but  in  general  it  hath  a  cathartic  quality,  and  opens,  obsiraCiions,  &c« — -flflr- 
/iqfH,  p,  52.  ^ 

**rhe  following  species  of  this  curious  plant  is  noticed  in  Mr.  A.  Robinson^s  msuiu** 
script : — 

"  Floribus  pedunculatispe^itahdris^eciariisjimbricatis  anther  is  didj/mis. 
'^'The  nectarQoufi  ^quanice  adjiere  not  to  the  stamina  but  tu^the  eorolla.a  little  be^* 
'  Death,  they  are  of  a  triangular  form,  ancl  have  tlieir  edges  beautifully. fimbriated; 
there  are  two  anthers  on  the  top  of  each  stamen.     The  top  of  the  germ  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  by  two  furrows  whic'iMntei'sect  each  other.     The  negroes  of  Liguanea;^ 
n^Quntains  caii  itjau^-b^ish.   I  >avY  it  winding  about  ja  young  tree  where  a  negr^  woman 
^had  thrown  it,  on  purpose  to  propagate  it.     It  is  ^lain  .Dr.  Browne  has. not  distin«. 
guished  this  from  the  common  cuscuta.    The  petals  are  lanceolated  ;  the  stamens  ever 
two  in  number,  and  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  petals.     On  the  centre  of  tha : 
perianth  i&  a  hollow  nectarepu^  gland,  on  whose  margin  the  i^taipens  aice  placisd/* 
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DOG'S-TAIL.  GRASS.  GYNOSURUS.  * 

Gh.  3,  OR.  2. — Triandria  dxgynia:       NXT.  or. — GramiiK^^ 

This  name  is  .derived  from  two  Gre^k^words  signify  ing.dog'^«tail,  which  the»  gras^ 
jc^sembles. 

G^N.CHiR. — Calyx  a  common  unilateral  i^ceptacle  ;  glmne  many -flowered^  two- 
vaived;  ii^ves  linear-acuminate,  ecj^ual;  corolla  two- valv^^^  nectary  two-leaVed ; 
stamens  three  capillary  filaments,  with  oblong  anthers;  the  pistil  has  a  turbinate- 
germ,  two  villose  reflex  styles,  and  simple  stigmas  ;  there  is  no  pericarp  ;  corolla* 
olosely  plaiting  over  the  seed,  and  not  gaping^;  seed  single^  oblong,  acuminate 
4a^(U:h  end.    Two  species  are  natives -oiJamaicar.  ^ 


I 
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1.  virgaTus.        twiggy. 

.  ■'       *  '■'Gi'amen  dactj/ltnf  pankiiiu  lon^dy  B  spieis  pluri)m\^ 

rtis  vel  viridibiis  vwllibus  tojistante.  'Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  113,  t.  70, 
f.  2.  Loliuceum^  panUula  t  spkis  simplicibus  tcictib\s  confiatu 
^icillis  minimis  covipre'siils  distichis  alteniU,     Browne,  y.  1U7. 

TPanrcle  wkh  singgple  Branches  ;  flowers  sessile^  six  together,  the  last  barren^  the 
lowest  sometimes  awnctl. 

'T:.>  plant  is  called  by  ;3rowne,  the  rising  grass  Jwith  veiy  sle^ider  flower-spikes^ 
"^hich  nses  commonly  about  two  teet  and  a  half,  furnished  with  a  spreading  panicle  at 
4o|;,  whichis  generally  composed  of  a  good  many  delicate,  slender,  simple,  spikes. 

•  2.  INDICUS,  IN»UN. 

'-Gravien  dactylon  procumbensy  crassum  tt  viyidiusy  cnlmorcclinafo.^ 
Sloane,  v,  1,  p.  111.     Majusy  cuhno  compresSOTkodoso  dii^iichejo^ 
liato  atque  ramoso.     Browne,  p.  137. 

Spikes 'digitate,  linear^  culm  compressed,  declined,  knotty  at  th6  base ;  leaves 
akernaLe. 

'This  grass  is  called  Duieh  grassj  it  has- a  fibrous  root,  from  which  spring  very  green 
Tfeaves  and  stalks,  lying  on  every  side  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  stalk  ^rows 
4ibout  a  foot  long,  the  spikes  at  top  are  usually  three  or  fou«.  It  grows  by  highway 
'Sides  and  low  grounds,  (and  sometimes  luxuriantly  in  the  mountains,)  andis  esteemed 
'the  best  faitenmg  and  feeding  ^rass  for  cattle.  Bruised  in  the  mouth  and  put  On  a 
•bleeding  wound  stops  a  hemorrhage.  I  saw  a  black  once  stop  a  bleeding  artery  vvitk 
iu — iiloune. 

See  Grass. 


DOG-STONES.  OTtCHlS. 

Cl.  20,  OR.  1. — Gi/nandria  diandria.        Nat.  or. — Orckidc/t^ 

TThis  is  so  named  from  the  form  of  the  roots  in  many  of  the  species. 

^£N.  OHAR. — Calyx  wandering  spathes ;  spadix  simple ;  there  is  no  perianth  ;  tb# 
corolla  has  five  petals,  three  outer,  two  inner,  converging  upwards  into  a  helmet ; 
nectary  one-leafed,  fastened  to  the  receptacle  by  the  lower  side,  between  the  di- 
vision of  the  petals ;  upper  lip  erect,  very  short ;  lower  lip  large,  spreading,  wide^ 
rtube  behind,  faom-shiped,  nodding ;  the  stamens  are  two  iltaments,  slender^ 
short,  on  the  pistil;  anthers  ob-ovate,  erect,  covered  with  a  bilocular  folding  of 
-the  opper  lip  of  the  nectary';  the  pistil  has  an  oblong,  twisted,  inferior  germ ; 
tiie  style  &stened  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectar}',  very  short ;  stigma  compressed^ 
rblunt ;  the  pericarp  is  an  oblong  capsule,  one^celled,  three-keeled,  three-Talved^ 
.opening  three  ways  under  the  keels,  cohering  at  the  to.p  and  base ;  the  seeds  arc 
jligixxerous>  very  small^  like  saw-dust.    Two  species  are  indigenous  to  Jamaica. 

I.  MONORRHIZA*  OKB-BTJLBED. 

iErectum  simplex^  foUis  sessilibus  at  alter<f  latere  recurrentibu^^  spica 
4c7^inali,  nectariis  langisstmis.    Browne;  p.  324. 

Mmi  This 
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This  plaiU  is  uncommon  and  grows  io  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches^  with 
a  siinple  upright  stem,  and  oblong  leaves.  Browne  found  it  in^Ligu^ncat  and  jmJIs  it 
the  satyriuin  with  one- eared  leaves  and  long  spurs* 

2.  IJABEXABIA.  -REINED. 

"Bulb  solitary,  undivided  ;  lip  of. the  nectary  three-parted,  laterjil  ones  {jristle^ 
shaped ;  horn  filiform,  vouch  longer  Uiaii  the  germ. . 

Bulb  single,  middle  sized,  oblong,  tomeatose,  with  long,  fiHform,  simple,  fibres 
.jp^bove  ,the  bulb.  Stem  erect;,  leafy^  from  one  to  ^two  feet  high,  simple,  angular, 
bmooth.  Leaves  sessile,  alternate,  sheathing  at  the  base,  ovatCrlanceolate,  acute, 
smooth  and  shiniug,  three-nerved,  zietted-veined ;  sheaths  closely  gurroundinff  tli^ 
stem  and  smooth,  ^flowers  in  spikes,  alternate,  scattered,  at*  a  Iktie  distance,  \vhite; 
among  the  flowers  the.^tem  is  acute-angled.  Snathes  (bractes)  under  the  flowers  wide, 
keeled,  three-nerved,  sjnooth,  green.  rCoroltasfive-petaled ;  tliree  petals  exterior ; 
the  upper  or  middle  one,  which  is  tfaetJielmet,  arched,  erect,  three-keelecl,  greenish 
-^white,  smooth;  two  latei^al  somewhat  jtiirned  back,  ovate-lanceolate^*  keeled,  green; 
two  interior  lateral,  cloven  at  the  btise  ;  the  upper  segments  iuclosed  within  the  arched 
petal,  of  the  same  length ;  Uie  lower  segments  filiform,  much  longer  than  the  upper 
ones,  spreading,  white.  Nectary  behind,  under  the  helmet,  arched,;  triangular  in 
the  middle,  divided  into  cells  at  the  j>ides.t  and  in  front  divided  into  two  Jong  hornS| 
between  which  a  funnel-form.passage  opens  into  the  horn  of  the  germ.  >Filaments  ca- 
pillary, from  the  lateral  cells  of  the  nectary  communipating  by  canals  with  tlie  tips  of 
the  horns,  and  there  glued,  to  them  ;  antliers  in  tl>e  cells  filled  with  yellow  glouular 
pollen  ;  germ  viferior,  'elongated,  three-sided,  gibbous,  hexangular  ;  no  style  ; 
stigma  stretchefl  out  between  the  horns,  Joehind  the  opening,  convex,  shining,  mois* 
tened.  Lip  of  the  nectary  three-parted,  inserted  before  the  stigma  ^nd  the  horn  of 
;the  germ ;  the  middle  segment' lanceolate,  acute,  plano-convex  ;  the  lateral  ones  fili* 
form,  three  times  the  length  of  the  other,  bent  dqwn  ;  horn  four  or  five  times  a$  long 
£is  the  germ,  roundish,  compressed  a  little,at  the  base,  lanceolate  at  the  end,  and  an- 
cipital,  glued  to  the  stem  after  flowering-  Capsule  large,  three-winged,  six-grooved, 
opening  in  the  middle  into  six  parts,  cohering  at  the  top  ;  seeds  bristly.  The  Aowets 
are  very  singular,  and,  together  with  orchis  monorrhizaj  might  perhaps  constitute  ^ 
.  separate  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  in  lowmeado.ws  at  the  foot  pf  the  mouu* 
ftaius. — Sw. 


DOGWOOD  TREE.  PISCIDIA. 

-C!l.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphia  decandna.        Nat.  or. — Papilionacev. 

This  generic  name  is  c^erived  from  the  Latin  word  for  fishes, ,  the  twigs  of  the  \ree 
intoxicating  them  when  bruised  and  thrown  into  the  water. 

/Gen.  CHAa. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  bell-shaped,  perianth,  five-toothed,  tlie  upper 
teeth  p'^arer;  corolla  papilionaceous ;  banner  ascending,  emarginate  ;  wingis  the 
lergthofthe  banner;  keel  erescent-shaped,  ascending ;  the  stamens  are  ten  fila*- 
mentd,  uniting  in  a  sheath  cloven  above  ;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent;  the  pist^ 
has  a  pediceiled,  comprassed,  linear  germ ;  style  filiform,  ascending ;  stigma 
.^tutej  the  pericarp  is  a  pedicelied  legume,  linear,  with  four  longitudinal  meixi^ 
•  ,  .  /  .  ,J?ranace.Qj|^ 


•     brah^c^ous  angles,  one-rcellecf,  separated  by  double  isthmuses  ;  ^eede  §oine^  sab^ 
^^Undric     There  ar»{  iL\yo  species,  botli  natiwe§  of  Jajuaic^, 

I,  RRYTHftlNA. 

JCoral  arbor  polyphylilla  nan  spinosa  fvarim  folioy  sHiqua  cdis  fotiaceU 
^extantihus,  voire  molencIinarue\fiuviatiiUf  vel  seminum  laserpitj 
instar  aiicta.  Sloatje,  v.  2,  p.  3.9,  t.  176,  f.  4,,  5.  Fk>iiis  phinaii^ 
ovatiSf  racemis  ter^nitK^libus^  siliquis  quq^drioiatis.    Browne,-  p.  2D6, 

Leaves  ovate. 

This  is  a  middle  sij^ed  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  4:wenty-five  fe«t  or  more^  with  9t 
stem  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  body^  covered  with  light  coloured  smooth  bark,  having 
here  and  there  large  white  spots ;  sending  out  several  branches  at  the  top  without 
order.    The  trunk  is  unarmed  ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with^seven  legtflets  for  the  inosj- 
part,  commonly  opposite,  quite  entire,  pubescent,  deciduous  ;  racemes  <hyrsoid  ter- 
minating, many  flowered,  with  decussated  branches.     Flowers  peduncled,  numerous, 
rather  large,  of  a  dirty  white-colour  5  icalyx  goblet-shaped,  ftve^cleft,  unequal,  of  a 
dusky  purple  colopr,  Iioapy ;  the  two  upper  segments  scarcely  divided,  the  tlwree  lowef 
ovate,  the  middle  one  acute;  banner  of  the  corolla  roundish,  compressed,  covering 
tlie  wings  and  keel,  keel.o<l  at  the  back ;  wings  ovate,  clawed,  oblique,  white,  with 
blood  red  veins  ;  keel  curved  in,  gibbous,  bifid,  blood  red  at.  the  tip;  germ  striated, 
pubescent;  stjje  curved  in,  awl-shapcd;  legume  membranaceous,  compressed;  the 
wings  not  lateral  but  marg^inal,  in  pairs;  se^ds  roundish.     This  tree  grows  chiefly  ia 
the  lowlands,  on  dry  calcareous  hills,  and  flowers  through  several  of  tlic  spring  monthi^, 
when  there  is  ao  tbliage  upon  the  tree,  wliich  succeeds  soon  aftci-.     Jt  is  an  excellent 
timber  wood,  and  the,  bark,  which  has  a  strong  rank  smell,  and  twigs,  are  remarkable 
jfrom  jtheir  power  of  intoxicating  fish,  like  the  Suvinanv  poison,  described  under  that 
ijiame  ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  pounded  very  small,  aud  mixed  with  tlie  water,  by  hein^ 
.put  into  sacks,  in  some  deep  and  convenient  part  of  a  river,  whence  It  spreads  itself 
colouring  the  water  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fish  that  lie  hid  under 
tthe  rocks  and  binks  rise  and  float  on  the  surface,  where  they  float  as  if  dead,  most  of 
.the  large  ones  recover  after  a  time,  but  tlie  sqialier  fry  are  destroyed,    Browne  obseiTCs 
sthat  the  eel  is  the  only  fish  he  noticed  th^t  coula  not  be  into:i^icated  with  the  commoa 
,  dose,  though  it  was  sensibly  affected ;  for  the  moment  the  particles  spread  where  it 
lay,  it  moved  off  with  great  agilitythrough  i;he  water-;  and  he  saw  them  sometimes 
f  chased  to, and  fro,  in  tins  liianner,  for  some  minutes,  withont  being  any  .ways  altered. 

The  wood  pf  tliis  tree  is  of  a  lightish  brown  colour,  coarse,  crossi-grained,  heavy, 
ifirm,  and  resinous,  and  considered  one  of  the.best  timber  trees  in  the  island.  As  it 
Jasts  equally  well  in  or  out  of  water  it  makes  excellent  piles  for  wharves,  and  it  is  easily 
.propagated  by  seeds,  slips,  or  cuttings;  the  stakes  soon  form  a  good  live  fence. 

It  is' thought,  from  the  r^triugent  nature  of  .the  bark^  that  it  would  probably  answer 
ffor  tanning  leather. 

This  tree  is  so  well  known  in  Jamaica,  that  it  needeth  no  description,  being  the  chief 
;  and  most  lasting  timber  in  America,  every  way.as  gooa  as  the  English  oak,  and  having 
much  such  a  leaf ;  but  they  never  grow  so  large.  Its  bark  hath  a  very  strong  ranl^ 
smjsU,  and  poisons  fish.  It  makes  a  glorious  show  when  in  blossom,  which  it  will  be 
-w'hen  there  is'  not  a  green  leaf  upon  it  ^  The  blossoms  are  very  white  and  sweef,  sq:iall^ 
^odiA  bunches  as  full  as  the  tree  cun  hold  j  afterwards  come  bunches  of  a  membranous 

eubstaace^ 


fio  »ORTUS    JAMAIC^INSIS.  i[^itstm# 

Rut>!(taiicey  looking  like  hops  at  a  distance ;  in  which  is  contained  its  seed.  The  bark 
ib  viTy  restringent :  I  have  ma*le  a  decocuon  of  diis  bark,  which  would  cleairse  and 
stop  the  great  flux  of  ulcers,  -and  make  them  lit  to  heal,  and  cure  the  mange  \ti  dogj. 

2.  CARTlIAGINflNSIS,  CARTIlAGfNlAK. 

'FoUis  oblongo  ovutis,  pin;nfitisi  siliquis-coniprcssisMongis.  iBrown^, 
p.  297. 

Leaflets  obovatc. 

Browne  calls  tins  tlie  mounfapi  doe-u^ood^  ai.d  observes  tbat  it  is  so  like  th«  'forego- 
il!<T,  both  inappeaiance  and  smell,  as  well  as  in  tlie  gram  and  texture  of  its  wood;  that 
it  IS  difficult  to  distinguui'i  the  one  from  the  other,  until  the  fruit  is  obsttrved,  which. 
Ml  this,  is  quite  compressed  and  plain,  without  wings.  It  grows  to  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  other,  and  its  wood,  uhidi  may  be.  had  to. almost  any  di^oension^,  is  rathtar 
darker,  but  equally  good. 

Tills  tree  biossoijis  in  Juac  and  July,  tlie  blossoms  grow-in  spikes,  are  of  a  pale  pur- 
ple, and  it  does  not  lose  its  lea\es  while  in  blossom  as  tjie  eri/tlivina  does.  The  leaves 
ore  larger  and  thinner  than  those  i»f  the  other,  which  they  resemble,  and  consist  of 
divers  pairs  of  lobes  git)wing  on  the  aiiddlc  nb  and  terminated  bv  an  odd  one.  The 
seeds  are  compressed  and  kidney-shaped.  It^is  found  plentifully  in  Clai^ndon  and 
Yere,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  bitch-woody  and  is  more  esteexped  thaa  aiqr. 
-other  wpod  for  the  purpose  of  juakiiig  naves  for  wheel*. 
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2S^(7  £ngUsh  Name.  DORSTENIA. 

J  Cl.  4,  ©R.  1. — Teirandria  nionogr/nia.        Nat.  OR. — Scabriia. 

This  was  so  named  in  hoIlo^r  of  Dor^tenius,  a  Germau  pfaysiciao,  who  published ji 
fcistory  of  pknts. 

Gf.N.  CHAR. — Calyx,  common  receptacle,  qne-leafecj,  -flat-cornered,  very  lar^e,  fo^ 
vered  by  the  receptacle,  with  very  numerous  floscules  inhabiting  the  disk,  verjr 
t»mail ;  proper  perianth  four-cornered,  concave,  imbedded  in  the  receptacle  and 
united  with  it;  there  is  ao  corolla;  the  stamens  are  four  filaments,  fihfor^i,  very 
short;  wixti  roundish  anthers  ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ;  a  pimple  style;  and 
obtuse  stignxfi ;  there  is  no  pericarp,  the  common  receptacle  becoming  fleshy^ 

',    seeds  soUtary,  roundish^acuminate.    One  species  is  indigenous  .to  Jamaica. 

CORDIFOLIA.     .    ^EART-LEAVED. 

^  jScapesrpotiag^  leaves  cordate^  avate,  tooth-letted ;  apeceptades  orbiculate. 

Receptacle  piano-convex,  with  a  crenate  dotted  margin,  and  fleshy  ;  disk  a  little 
f  oncave;  male  flowers  in  txie  disk  towards  the  ray ;  calyxes  immersed  in  the  receptacle^ 
er  four-toothed  holes,  filaments 4vvo,  three,  or  four,  short,  with  twin  anthers ;  flow- 
£rs  in  the  middle  of  the  disk  female,  calyxes  immersed,  or  foor-tootfaied,  four-comerecL 
holes  ;  germ  ovate,  style  bihd,  stigmas  reflex.  When  the  germ  isxipe  it  is  concealed 
tviiiiin  tae  receptacle,  and  opens  into  two  parts,  dropping  t^Qseed^  wlucil4SXoundis^* 
'^lus  geaiu  is  clearly  allied  to  urtica  diskd^oi'ietatic^. 
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D'OWX.TREE.  OCHROMA; 

Ct*  16,.  OR.  2, — Motiad^Iplua  penfandria,        Nat.  OR^—Cohininfferdr, 
Tlili'^ame  is  derived  from  a  Greek  ^ord  signifyirig  paleness.* 

,<3en.'Ciiar. — Calyx"'^  double  pemiufj  ;  outer  throe -Inaved';  leaflets  lanceolatia^  ca- 
ducous; inner  one-leafed,  funnel-fonn,  five-cleft;  the  corolla  has  five  petals, 
wedge-form,'  coriaceous  ;  the  stamen  one  cylindri:*  filament ;  anthers  five,  large, 
linear,  connate,  creeping  up  and  d«\vn  ;  the  pistil  has  a  superior  oblong  germ  ;; 
d  filiform  style,  covered  with  the  cylinder  of  stamens  ;  stigmas  two,  awUshjiped, 
wide,r  coatoried ;  the  pericarp  is  a  coriaceous^ capsule,  sub-cylindric,  five-grooved,^ 
M)inmonly  ten-cornered,  five-celled,  five-valved ;   valves  woolly  within,   rolled 
back  at  tbe  edge ;  partitions  kid«ejif.-fonri  ;  seeds  very. man j,. oblong..   There  is* 
only  one  spQSies«. . 

BAGOPtJS. 

]ffibiscus.     ArhorescenstrichotommiSyfoTusamplhsfmis,  cordate  uri^ 

gulatis  ;  semiyiihits  Idna  obvolutis,     Browne,  p.  286. 

• 

TKTs  tree  is  also  called  bombast  mafioey  and  rises  sdtnetimes  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
HBventy  feet,  and  is  above  six  in  circumference  ;  it  begins  to  divide  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  the  branches  are  diffuse  and  trichotomous,  the  leaves  - 
•descend  frotn*theireT5tremities,j supported  by  long  Teddish-brown  waving  pedicels; 
their  margins,  are  plain,  they  are  cordated  sometimes,  birt  oftener  cordato-angulated, 
a  foot  anoka  half  in  length,  and  a  proportionable  breadth,  their  colour  a  dull  green,  and 
iuiry  below,  darker  above.     The  flower  pedicels  arise  on  tlie-  upper  branchlets  frooi 
the  bosom  of  the  leaves  singly,  they  are' erect,  thick,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  five  inches 
long,  and  of  aiT  obscure  or  dull  purple  colour  ;•  the  flower-cup  is  near  four  inches  long, 
widening  from  a  narvow  base,  of  an  inch  and  half  to  near  sjx  inches  in  circumference; 
Ae  margins  are  divided  by  dents  better  than  an  inch  deep;  into  as  many  broad  seg- 
ments, alternately  marginated,  winged,  or  welted  down  tne  middle  of  their  exterior 
parts;  the  petab  are  two  niches*  longer  thran  the  cup,  and  ribbed  on  their' outsides; 
and  the  stigmata  two  inches  longer  than  them.    The  pod  is  long,  blackish,  compressed, 
juad  channelled  longitudinally.     The  silken* down,  which  envelbpes  the  seeds,  appears 
on  first  being  displ^ted  as  if  it  had  newly  passed  the  hacTde,  the  threads  being  ele- 
gantly disposed  all  one  way  ;  but  the  part  of  the  down  next  the  valves  seems  to  have 
been  stuffed,  and  lies  in  a  disorderly  manner.    The  down  tree  is  very  reifiarkable  for  * 
the  quickness  of  its  growth,  arriving  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  which  -may  be  a  reason  that  the  wood  is  very  lax  and  spungy,  being  fit 
for  nothin^butto^makecorks^  and  is  usedas^uch  by  fishermen,  and  therefore  csuled 
by  some  the  cork-tree  :  others  stop  bottles  with  it,;  and  some  ma|(e  ropes  of  the  birk»  « 
wich  is  thick,  fibrous,  ash-coloured,  varied  with  white  spots,  and  netted  with  rufe- 
seent  wrinkles,  to  which  it  seems  welladapted. '  The  cotton  is  used  for  stuffing  beds,  - 
.<inatrasses,  &c.  and  is-cerUrinly  capable  of  being  manufactured^  as  it  may  be  made  into  ' 
garments.    It  begins  to  blossom  in  November  and  December,  and  continues  flourish-- 
in^  three  or  four  months.  ■  It  delights  to  grow  near  riv^srs,  agd  in  rocky  or  sandy  barren- 
sods  ^i>many  parts  of  Clarendon  mountains ;  and  is  frequent  on  the  banks  of  the  Ricx  ^ 
G6brc,  in  the  coad  to  £ixteen-Miie*\Valk ;  and  easily  propagated  from  seeds,  • 


/ 
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PUCK  PR  POND  WEED.  PISTfA;      ^ 

Ci.  16,  OR.  3.^Monadtlpkia octandn'a.         'Nat.  OH.-r'Miscelfanecei 

Gen.  CHAR. — ^There  is  no  calyx  ;  corolla  one-petajed,  tongue-shaped,  entire;  an- 
tliers  six  or  eight,  placed  on  the  filament ;  style  one  j  caj)sule  oue-celled,  at  UiQ 
bottom  of  the  corolla.    There  is  only  one  species. 

STRATIOTES.      .    SWIMMING; 

Laiiicula  paltistn's  sexta  "oel  JEgxfpiiaca^  sive  stratietes  a^uatica  foUis 
.  sedo  viajore^  latloribus.     Sloane,  v.  1>  p.  15,  t.  2,  f.  2.     Atfuatica' 

v.i/losa^  Joliis  obovatis  ab  inie  venosiSy  flgrihus  sparsis  foliis  incident 
tibus.     Brovvne,  |>.  32t>i 

Tliis  is  a  steraless,  floating,  elegant  plant.  Boots  wanv,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  putting 
forth  simple  fibres  from  their  circumference.  Other  fibres  come  out  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  sub-ses.>ile,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  elliptic,  radiate-veined, 
,  glauooiis-vclvety  on  the  upper  surface ;  the  central  leaves  smaller  than  the  outer  ones ; 
the  inmost  erect,  convoluted,  tomentose.  The  runners  are  produced  from  the  root 
binder  the  Leaves,  they  are  long  and  terminated  by  other  smaller  plants.  Flowers  whit-- 
isli,  inodorous,  axillary,  solitaiy,.and  erect,  on  a  short  peduncle,  Tlie  corolla  shrivels  v 
up  more  or  less^  and  bursts  as  the  gerni  increases.  i 

This  plant  is  rare  in  Jamaica,  I  have  not  observed  it  above  once  in  that  island:  it-: 
was  ill  A  pond  between  Mrs.  James's  and  Dr.  Thene's,  in  St.  Jameses  :  but  it  is  very. 
common  in  Antigua,  where  the  greatest  part  of  their  waters  is  collected  and^reserved 
in  ponds,  for  tlie  public  u.se.     It  grows  and  thrives  very  luxuriantly  in  these  reservoirs,., 
and  keeps  the  waters  always  fresh  and  cool ;  which  would  be  greatly  subject  to  putre- 
faction, and  charged  with  a  multitude  of  insects,,  had  tl\ey  continued  exposed  to  the  - 
heat  of  the  sun.     It  has  its  inconveniences,  however,  and  those  jiot  very  trifling  ;  for  ■ 
the  plant  is,  of  its  own  nature,  acrid;  and  when  tlie  droughts  set  in,  a4id  the  waters. 
are  reduced  very  low  (which. frequt^ntly  happens  in  that  island),  they  are  over-heated,, 
and  so  impregnated  with  the  particles  af  this  vegetable,  that  they  frequently'  give  bloody 
fluxes  to  such  as  are  obliged  to  use  tliem  at  tliose  seasons  ;  but  thif  inconvenience  may 
be,  in  some  measure,  remedied,  by  mixing  Hour,  or  some  other  sheathing  substanc^^ 
Miih  it,  if  necessity  obliges  tbQ  u«e  of  it  in  such  a  state.. — Browne^p.  330.^  * 


PUMB-CANE:  ARUM.^ 

CLu20,  or.  s.'^Gynandriapoljfandridi^       Nat.  or. — Piptritcf. 
Gen.  CHAR. — aJ^^  Cocoes,.  jE).  211. 

SE6UINUM; 

Arum  cauU  genkulata^  canna  indies  folii^^  summis  lahri$  degustant^ 
mutos  reddens.     Sloane,  v.   I,  p.   168.     Caulc  erecto^.genicuUUa^ 
inferne  nudo ;,  foliis  ynajoribus  oblongo^ovati^^    Browne,  p.  33K^ 
Nearly  upright ;  leaves  lanceolate^ovate.    • 

This  rises  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  with  a  green  jointed  ftalk,-  at  the  top  of 
which  the  leaves  are  placed  irregularly,  growing  in  a  cluster ;  they  «r«  oblong,  and  oV 
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-o  liffht  green  colour.  From  between  the  leaves  tlje  flowers  come  out  on  the  side  of  the 
Stalk,  haviiig  a  loHjj  spathe  of  a  pale  gfccu  col»>ur,  marked  with  white  spots,  sitting  . 
close  to  the  *ein  otthe  plan  ;  at  the  hrst  appearance  it  stands  erect,  soori  after  it  he- 
vonies  horizontal,  and  in  a  little  time  declines  downward  ;  the  lower  part  is  swelling 
so  far  as  the  flowers  are  ranged  on  the  spadix,  above  which  it  is  greatly  contracted,  ana 
toward  the  top  enlarges  again,  where  it  is  a  little  open,  sb  as  to  shew  the  naked  part  of 
4he  spadix,  but  is  fisted  again  at  the;  top  ;  all  the  lower  part  folds  closely  over  the 
tSpadix,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  discernihlc,  unles?  the  spathe  l>e  opened,  which  can  only 
he  done  on  one  side,  the  other  adhering  closely  to  the  spadix,  so  far  upwards  ds  the 
flowers  extend,  the  naked  part  of  the  spadix  oidy  being  sei>arated  from  the  spathe'';  se 
that  the  female  flowers  and  stamens  are  ranged  only  on  oneiside  of  tlie  spadix ;  in  which 
it  differs  from  all  the  other  species.— Jl/£/;7^/?.  •  • 

■  *  111     ll    I   IM 

This  is  so  called  because,  if  any  body  bites  of  it,  they  cannot  speak  for  some  time  ; 
€or  it  burns  a'id  benumbs  the  tongue,  and  canses  a  great  flux  of  spittle.  It  grows  in 
joints,  appearing  like  green  sugar-c^tnes,  and  therefore  so  called  ;  and  some  have  been 
deceived  in  takinjj  them  for  sugar-canes.  Its  fruit  is  like  some  of  thoflrrH/n^,-  but  the 
leaves  are  like  Indian  shot,  or  our  water-pepper.  It  hath  been  used  with  good  success 
in  the  dropgr,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  the  greenest  and  most  juicy,  and  beat 
it  in  a  morta*  into  a  kind  of  pulp ;  then  add  thereto  double  the  quantity^of  hog's  fatj 
or  rather  tortoise  fat,  or  snake's  fat ;  the  which  having  agitated  stcongly  together,  let 
it  lie  for  some  days  ;  then  beat  it  well  agafin,  and  keep  it  for  tise ;'  ohser%-ing,  the  longef 
it  is  kept  it  better  answers  the  intention  ;  but  it  must  be  heated  and  beaten  now  and 
then,  lest  worms  breed  in  it.  To  prevent  that,  and  also  render  the  ointment  more  fine, 
^afe,  and  agreeable,  take  of  the  mass,  beaten  as  befoix?,  warm  it,  and  strain  it  through 
•e  coarse  cloth,  which  boil  up  to  a  due  consistence,  and  keep  for  use ;  which  is  thus  : 
Take  of  this  ointment,  and  chafe  it  warm  into  theswoUen  parts,  and  apply  as  a  cata*- 
plasm  to  the  scroUnrti    by  which  method  the  watery  humour  will  be  discharged,— 

This  plant  is  common  in  most  parts  of  America,  and  grows  chiefly  in  cool  and  moist 
places.  The  dlrude  juice  of  the  stalk  is  used  to  bring  sugar  to  a  good  grain,  wiien  the 
juice  is  too  viscid,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  granulate  rightly  with  lime  alone.  Trap- 
Iiam  recommends  a  decoction  of  the  plant  by  way  of  fomentation  in  hydropic  cases ; 
,and  it  certainly  must  be  a  strong  resolutive,  which  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  and  stimu- 
late the  relaxed  fibres  in  such  cases. — Browne. .  Piso  says  the  roots  boiled  in  urine  are 
.a  proper  fomentation  in  the  gout.  The  expressed  juice  is  used  for  curing  yaws  ;  and 
die  bruised  leaves  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  DancerVMedical  Assistant  as  useful  in  curing 
iUie  itch,  tetters,  and  ring-worm. 

The  following  ingenious  observations  on  the  characters  and  virtues  ot  this  plant  afe 
extracted  from  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson  : 

"  On  the  upper  part  and  extremity  of  the  spadix  are  placed,  so  as  to  cover,  it,  a 
tiumber  of  sessile,  square,  thin,  tender,  membranaceous, .  receptacles,  to  whose  mar- 
igin  adhere  some  ten  or  twelve  anthers ;  the  spadix  adheres  to  the  spatha  more  than  half 
«ts  length,  from  its  base  on  its  interior  side ;  on  its  exterior  side,  opposite  the  adhe- 
rent part,  are  fixed  two  irregular  series  or  raws  of  double  or  testiculated  germs,  with 
iiere  and  there  a  single  one  among  them ;  they  are  green,  shining^  about  twenty  ia 
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Dumber,  covered,  when  double,  with  two  balf-globoses^ttgioits nioist and yeHonc,  and, 
wlien  the  germ  is  single,  with  one  stigma  only.  I  caixuoibe  brought  to  thi^k  that  tlie 
aru}n  should  be  classed  gynandria.  Certainly  thc-^mtliers  gcow  not  upoo. the  style  nov 
gL-rii),  but  upon  tiie  spadix,  which  has  been  improperly  termed  the  pistil.  The  duDib<^ 
cane  should  be  classed  tnouoeda  decandriay  or  dodccandria.  ♦  .Why  should  itnot  be  so 
classed  as  well  as  the  palms. 

*'  The  obvious  qualities  of  the  dumb-cane  are  penetrating,  thiiming,,  and  roaolving. 
It  also  abounds  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  with  a  caustic  oil,  wjfich  will  blister  the 
tongue  and  bring  off  the  skin  ;,  hut  this  does  not  happen  always,  and  at  some  particular 
seasons  only.*  One  day  in  July  I  happened  to  cut  one  of  the  leaves  off  at  the  pedicel, 
and,  applying  it  to  ray  tongue,  I  immediately  felt  ah  inexpressible  pain,  or  rather  burn- 
ing, as  it  an  actual  cautery  had  been  applied  to  it;  yet  tliis  sensation  differed^ greatly 
from  iliat  caused  by  cantlla  alba^  or  such  hot,  acrid,  aromatic,  medicines,  as  anecting 
only  that  partiQular  part  chiefly  ;  the -rest  of  my^Jll(»utlL  was  afFect6il,«a9  is  observed  in 
common  after  taking  the  European  arum,  but  the  skin  only  came  off  fpom^ that  part  of 
my  mouth  which  had  touched  the  plant.  I  found  oil  of  olives  and  milk  both  ri^ffectual, 
though  applied  directly,  and  it. was  with  the  most  inconceivable  difficulty  that^JI  could 
utter  a  si^igle  monosyllable  :  I  was  therefore  obliged,  for  some  hours,  to  communicate 
my  thou^^hts  by  means  of  pen  and  ink,  ^  gentleman  tasted  the  same-with  his  tongue 
tlie  moment  alter  m,e,  but  was  not  neady  so  much  affected,  nor  did  his  tongue  blister, 
and  a  tliird  gentleman  some  minutes  after  the  seconxl,  and  was  still  less  affected  thereby. 
Jt  may  be  remarked  in  tutting  this  plant,  either  in  its  stem  or  pedicel  of  the  leaves, 
tl:ata  milky  juice.:issues  from  it,  not  from  the  wholq  transverse  section,  but  from  some 
particular  vessels,  in  which  resides  the  caustic  oil  above-mentioned  ;  and,  as  the  most 
l^art  that  will  flow  from  a  section  of  the  pedicels  is.  thrown  out  instantaneously,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  the^greatest  quantity  fell  to  my  share,  less  to  the  second  gentle- 
n)an,  and  still  less  tp  the  third  t  ^cl  least  some  should  conclude  that  a  plant  abounding 
with  such  an  oiLjniustJbe  poisonous,,  it  may  notrbe  amiss  to  putihem  in  mind  that  the 
tea,  which  is  so  very  commonly  drank  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  also  abounds  with  au 
acrid  oil,  which  being  of  a  penetrating  acti\;e  nature  may,  by  its  stimlilating  quality, 
be. the  cause  of  jthe  lyatcbiogs  or  aati-Jiiarcotic  qualijty  observed  after  drinking  it  late  in 
5m  evening  ;  whereas  .the  oil  of  tiie  dumb-cane  causes  sleep*  (The  method  of  prepar- 
ing it  is  to  mix  a  fourth  part.of  common  distilled  rum  with  three^fourth^s  of  the  juice, 
cxprejjsed  from  the  stem  or  roots  indifferently,  of  ..which  a  common  ^spoonful  may  be 
taken  every  morning  and  evening;  the  juice  in  tins  quantity  is  greatly  narcoticand  re- 
solving. The  narcotic  quality!  am  w^il  assured  of  by  my  own  expjerience  ;  its  resolv- 
ing.quality  is  obviouts,  by, its  rendering  the  saliva  6uid  for  many  >nours  after  takiiig  so 
small  a  dose  as  a  common  tea  sjjoonfuf;  4iis  was  farther  evincea  by  its  draining  off  aU. 
tSie  water  in  a  dropsical  patient,  who  had  not  only  his  abdomen  but  his  scpotuin  filled  ia 
a  week  after  he  had  been  tapped ;  upon  his  taking  this  in  a  proper  quantity,  added  %o 
a  diuretic  decoction,  aU  the  water  ran  dripping  out  of  the  orifice  made  by  the  trocar, 
both  from,  the  belly  and  scrottim.  ;I)r.  Trapham*s  inQthpd  of  curing  dropsies  by  vx 

«^iuUnent 

*  Dr.  Wngbt  says  he  never  cocdd  find  a  patient  enable  DFswallowiag  it*  peihapsthis  may  bave  been  l)e« 
casioDed  by  his  admin Utering  it  io  such  seasons,  (which  .is  said  to  be  io  October,  the  rains  at  that  time  |>rob«« 
biy  fiUiof^  it  more  than  usual  with  sap,)  as  its  caustic  qualities  prevailed  ^e  most  in.   The  doctor  mentions. 

-Viat  a  negro  woman,  who  had  been  lonff  ailing,  in  a  fit  of  despair  eat  a  good  deal  of  the  dumb-cane,  witto 
view  to  destroy  herself.    It  exc^riate^  ^er  ji^outii\  and' throat fUucl^  and  «hc  voided  many  wonq^-^witHnMa^ 

..vered  Jser  health  soon  alUrt 
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cintmeYit  made  ef  this  plantj  mixed  with  hogs-lard  or  snakes-fat,  proves  of  what  great 
service  this  may  be  id  dropsies,  aiid  possibly  might  give  the  hint  of  rtibbing  the  iS)do^ 
men  with  oil  of  olives  for  the  cure  of  the  same,  and  may  shew  that  frictions  with  oil 
iniay  be  of  greater  service  in  medicine  than  is  commonly  imagined^  though  I  must  con- 
iess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  mode  of  acting  in  this  case.  No  insect  feeds  upon 
any  part  of  the  dumb-cane.  It  continues  uncorrupted  for- a  considerable  time  after 
taken  out  of  the  earthy  bttt.the  juice  loses. its  acrimony  and  becomes  sour  in  two  days.**^ ' 


Na  Errglish  mme.  ^  .     DURANTA.  ^ 

Cl.  14,  OR.  2,--^J)idynamia  angiospennia:  ^     Nat.  or. — Personafct^ 

So  named  in  memory  of  Castor^Durantes,  physicia&^toPope.Sextus  V.  who  pub«^  - 
Qdied  an  Herbarium,  lia4«.'^.. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  afive*jcleft  siaperior  perianth,  bne4eafed  j-  corolla  one*-petaled^    - 
border  iive«parJted ;  ^ametis  four  filaments^  t>^«o  longer^  within  the  tube  ;  anthefTa 
roundish  ;  theipistil  has  a  roundish  inferior  germ,  hiiforxn  style,  and  thickish  stig«- 1 
jna ;  the  pericarp  a  roundish  berry,  covered  by  the  calyx,  seed  four-kernels,  two*  ' 
celiedL^One  species,  la. a  native  of  Jamaica^  . 

f  LLI&IA*   v.     ISLUS^ 

Jasrminuin folio  integro  obtiisoy  flare  ccerxdeo  racevwsOy  fructuflavo.'-^ 
Sioane,  v.  2,  p.  97.     Fy^tescens  quandoque  spinosa ;  foliis  ovatis^ 
utrinqueacutist  acL  apiccm  serratisi  spicis  ulaYibas^    Browne,  p.,    - 
262,  t.  29,  f .  U  I 

Fruiting  calyxes  erect  f. 

Th«  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,-  having  near  tts  top  several  Branches  with  leavea 
•ppgsite  la  one  another ;,  petiolod,   ovate- lanceolate,   acuminate,  serrate,   nerved^ 
smooth  on  both  sides.     Racemes  compound,  terminating^  brachiate,  manv^-flowered  y 
jlowers  blue,  on  short  pednncles.i    Bcowne  made  this  a  distinct  genus,* under  the  name 
tlUsiaj  in  honour  of  Mr.vEllis,.  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Zo6phytes»^It  seems  doubt- 
fnl.whetber  Brovvne^s  and  Sioane^s  plants  be  the- same,  although  they  agree  in  many 
particulars,  for  Sioane  describes  the  leaves  to  be  in  tufts  like  those  of  the  calabash^ 
which  is  not  thefcase  in  BroWne^s  figure,  the  leaves  being  single  and  opposite.     He* 
says  it  grows  chiefly  in  the  lowlands,  and  rises  only  six  or  seven  feet ;  and  that  they  - 
were  so  very  like  the  leaves- of  green  tea,  be  tried  some  experiments  before  be  was  con- 
wcic^  h  was  not  the  same  plant;  he  adds  th^  ..branches  were  som^imes  beset  vntik^^  a 
timena  hut  often  without  \  and  named  it  the  tea-leaved  ellisia. 

Dutch  Grass-^5V«  Doo*S*Tail  Grass. 
DuTGUMAK^a  Laudanum — See  Bull^Hoof^.-'  . 


DWARF  BLDER:  CimCA. 

Cu  Sl|  Q'Bu  An-^Monoecia  fetraniria.       Kat.  otL.-^c^bridc^^ 
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GEN.pnAE.-^Male  flower  : — Calyx  four-]eaved>  leaflets  roxinclisb,  concave;  obtasci; 
there  are  no  f>etals  ;  the  iieciur}'  iu  the  centre  of  iKe  flower,  cup-shaped,  entire, 
narrower  below,  very  small  ^  the  stamens  are  fowr  awl-shaped  filaments,,  length 
of  the  calyx,  spreading,  each  withiu  each  calyx  leaf;,  anthers  twb-celleci.  The 
female  flower  : — Calyx  a  two- valved  ovate  perianth,  concave,  eFect,  pemtanent ;. 
tiiere  is  no  corolla^;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  geon,  no  style,  villose  stigma  ;  there 
i^  no  pericarp  ;.  the  calyx,  converging  ;  seed  one,  ovate,  bUint,  compressed,  sliin^ 
ing.  Eighteen  species  of  this  genus  have  heeiidi$covej:edi a  Jamaica,  the  follow- 
ing, and  liiose  placed  under  the  name  n^lile^ 

GRANIHF01.1A,  LARfiE-LEAFEIX, 

Urtica  ifiers  racemosa  sj/hatica^  folio  nervosa.  Sloane^  v.  1^  p.  !24>, 
t.  83.  f.  2.  £recta  Joliis  ovato-acummatis  trinerviis  nitidisj  race^. 
mu  cainpressis.     Browne,  p.  337, 

Leaves  opposite»  ovate ;.  stipule;s  c;ordate^  undivi^ded ; .  racemesvpanicl^,  lengtk- 
of  tile  leaves. 

From  a  smiajl  stringy,  brown,  root  springs  a  cornered  green  stalk  ;  the  stem  is  a  foot 
and  four  inches  high,  and  its  leaves  a  span  in  length  ;  they  are  rough,  a  little  indented 
about  the  edges,  with  tliree  ribs  running  from  the  end  of  the  footstalk  throngh  the  leaf, 
with  several  ti'ansverse  ones.  The  flowers  are  iii  racemes,  larger  and  smaller,  brown- 
isli,  white,  green,  and  red,,  very  small,  of  a  pleasing  figure. .  It  grows  in  3hady  moist 
places,  and  flowers  in  the  middle  of  suq\pier..  Bfovnie  says  it  is  common  in  all  ibe 
cooler  gravelly  banks  of  the  higher  hills. 

This  plant  is  so  called  because  it  something  resembles .  the  European  d^^zarf-eldet^/ 
being  a  short  plant,  witli  a  round  jointed  ^talk%jid  a  reddish  fruit ;  but  it;  leaves  are 
much  hke  the  large  English  nettle,  with  large  nerves  or  veins.     It  delights  in  shady, 
l^laces.     A  colonel,  who  had  lived  many  ^ears  in  Jamaica,  affirmed  to  me,  ^tliat  it  waa^ 
i  certain  cure  for  the  dropsy,  purging  ofl  the  water  gently  by  urLo^  and  stools,  by  giv««w 
i|ig  its juige  or  strong  decoction. — Barham^  p.  55. 

See  Nettles* 
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BWARF  PIMPERNEU  ANAGALLIS. 

Cu  5,  QR.  *1. — Pentandria  monogyniai       Tn^at.  or. — Rotacea. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  five-parted  perianth;  corolla  wheel-shaped,   border  five^ 
parted;  stamens  erect  filaments,,  with  simple  anthers;  the  pistil  has  a  globose- 
germ,' a  filiform  style,  and  capitate  stigma;  the  pericarp  a  globose  one-celled 
capsule,  opening  transversely j  seeds  very  many,  angular;  the  receptacle  glo^* . 
bose,  very  large..    One  species  is  a  naUve  of  Jamaica^. 

PUMII4A.  DWARFr-. 

Stem  erect ;  leaves  roundish,  acute,  sessile. 
This  species  of  pimpero^I  is  an  aanual  plant^.aad  iprais- diseovered  in  Jamaica  by^ 

EAR' 
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EAR-WORT.  HEDYOTIS. 

w 

Cl.  4,  OR.  l,--^TeiranJria>monogyma.        Nat.  or. — Stellate. 

.  This  generic  name  is  derived  from,  two  Greek  wwds  signifying  sweet  and  an  eaf^. 
ihmQ  of  the  species  being  reputed  a  specific  in  deafness. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,,  fowr-parted,  superior,  permanent;, 
parts  linear,  sharp  ;  corolla  o!ie-j>etaled,  funnel-sihapeil,  a  little  longer  than  the 
falyXy  half  four-deleft ;  the  stamens  are  four  filaiuents,  subulate^  inserted  at  the 
sinuses  of  the  corolla^  with,  roundish  anthers  >  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  inferior 
germ,  a  filiform  sty  le^  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigmas  two,  thickish;  the  pe- 
ricarp is  a  twin-globular  capsule,. two-celled^  inferior^  seeds-maiiy,  angular^— 
.  One  speciesisa^iiatLye.  of  Jamaica. 

RUPESTRIS.? 

TKnmaTect-nnaritima  eric^e  foliis,  MMreulis  tumidis -et  tomentosis,^-''^ 
Sloane^  v.  2,  p.  94,  t.  202,  f.  K 

lieaves  four- faced,  awl-shaped,  channelled;  flowers  sessile,  axilfary ;  corollaa- 
villose,  with  a  crooked  tube... 

This  shrub  rises  from  three  to  five  feet  bigh^  ha^dng  woody  diffused  branches^  pro- 
combent  at  the  base^  otherwise  erect,  they  are  generally  covered  with  remnants  of  tlve-* 
footstalks  of  the  leaves,  which'  drop  off  and  are  usually  redcHsh,  with  wool  of  a  whitish, 
oolour  between  them,  lying  like  scales  over  one  another;    The  leaves  grow  at  the  tops, 
of  the  twigs,  they  are  short,. linear,. fleshy,  convex,  numerous,  of  a  dirty  green  co- 
tour,  like  the  leaves  of  heath,'- and  of  a  saftish  biting  taste*     The  petioles  are  uiTitecl 
CO  each  side  by  a  membrane  embracing  the  branch,  and  blunt  with  a  point.   The  3ow«< 
ers  are  yellow, ;  without  «cent,  sessile,  axillary,  solitary;  the  orerm  and  part  of  the  co-^ 
Tolla  is  concealed  within  the  sinus  of  the  leaf;  there  is  a  single  stipule  on  each  side  of' 
the  germ,  of  the  same  lengthand  form  with  thi^  calycine  leaflet.    It  grow&on  rocks  oiu 
tlie  sea.coast. — Sloane  K  Jacquin. 


■*.- 


EBONY,  JAMAICA.  AMEKIMNUM:. 

Cl.  17>  or.  4. — Diadelphia  deecmdria^         Nat.  or. — Papilianacete^ 

Browne  named  this  amerimnonj  which  is  the  Greek  word  for  any  thing  void  of  carCj^ 
Ctin  a  state  of  security. 

.  Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  tube- bell-shaped,  five-toothed,  teeth 
shdrp ;  corolla  papilionaceous,  the  standard  has  an  oblong  claw,  roundish,  heart- 
shaped,  expanding,  convex ;  wing9  lanceolate,  sliorter  than  the  standard,  keel 
short  ;'the  stamens  are  ten  conjoined  filaments,  with  roundish  anthers  ;  the  pistil 
has  a  pediceiled  germ,  oblongj  compressed-leafy,  varicose,  with  lateral  veins^. 
within  woody,  not  gaping,  cells  disposed  longitudinally  within  ;  seeds  solitary^  . 
UidQe V-shaped,  thic&er  at  the  basp^  appeodiced  at  the  top.  There  are  t^^o:i«pe^ 
rissy^mth  pound  in  Jamaica* 
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«r*r.  HORTU5    JATVIAIGENSIS*^.  EtoWl 

1.  BJIOWNEI.  BROWNE'S* 

Frutkosurn  ;  foliis  nitidis^  simplicibusy  cordato^aeumiitati^t    Browne,  , 
p.  288,  t.  31,  f.  3.  .       - 

Unarmed;  leaycs  petroled,  alternate^.  subcor<latfe-<i>ate ;.  racemfis  conapound^ 
axillary,  and  lateral. 
This  shrnb  grows  very  cominonly  in  the  lowlandsv    It  gr(i\v»  veryj-  btishy,  to  the  ••   , 
lieight  of  from  sevea  to  ten  feet,  and  supports  itself  upon  other  shrubs. .  It  divides  into 
long  found  branches,  covjered  with  a  blackish  bark,  and  subdividing  into  a  great  num- 
ber t^f  alternate  twig^.     Leaves  quite  entire,  ..sharp,. shining^  two  x)e  three- i»<?hes  in 
length.     The  comnioo  peduncles  sustain  about,  ten  ftowers^^jirhich  are  small,  iwhite, 
ana  have  a  very  sweet  scent,  and  come  out  in  great  abundance  after  every  rai«-    The  * 
staridard  of  the  corolla  after  fecundation  become^  erect, .  wbereaa  before  it  spread  out.c 
wide. 

2.  EBENUS. .  EBONY; 

jhpaldthus  arhorHis^  seu  psetido-ebenus  biixi  folicf^  ftore  luteopatulop.  ^ 
sUiqua^  lata,  brevi  churtacea^  snnen  ejrrguuvu  reniforme  complec^^  . 
terUe.  Sloane,.  Vi  2,  p.  31,  t,  175,  f.  1.  Brya. — Arborescens,  ^ 
er^ctdj  spinom ;  folioUs  covjertisy  Jlgribtks  g<^piimiu,  Brown^  , 
p.  299,  t.  31,  f.  2. 

Spiny ;  .leaves  sub-sessile,  aggregate,  obovate-oblong ;  peduncles two-flowered«^« 

This  tree  has  a  pretty  thick  stem,  frequently  crooked,  and  is  commop  in  all  the  hills ». 
und  lower  savannas  in  Janiaica.     Sloans  ^ays  it  rises  forty  feet,  .Browne  only  foucteea^ 
or  fifteen  feet.     It  has  a  dark  brown  furrowed  bark.  .  The  external  bark  frequently  sei» 
paratqs,  and  appears  likq  uncombed  hemp,  it  is  .tough,  jand  used  as.  twine  by  tlie  ue^  • 
groes.     The  branches  are  beset  with  many  small  prickles,  Jtfeey  are  tough  .and  .flexile^  -.^ 
and  the  smaller  ones  are  frequently  used  tor  riding  switclies. .  They  appear  naked  ia 
dry  weatlier.    The  flowers  are  thick  set  QiLthq  branches,  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour^ « 
papilionaceous,  and  very  open,  having  a  sweet  smell '-  the  leaves,  which  succeed  the  i 
ti^wers,  are  small  aad  roundish  at  top,  where  they  are  hurgest^^of  «.darH  green  colour^  ^ 
smooth,  and  shining  ;  the  pods  are  very  thin  and  brown,  containing  one  seed.     The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a.  fine  greenish  brgiYlLC-OkiUr  and  capable  of  a  very  fine  polish,  of  r 
a  very  hard  durable  nature,  and  much  used  by  instrument  makers.    It  is  however  very   »- 
different  from  th^  East  India, ebQpy«     It  is  propag*ated  t'com^eedr.;.. 

-    JEbony.-^This  tree  grows  every  where  in  the  savannas.    It  hath  a  small  leaf  like  bo^   ^ 
and  a  yellow  flower  like^English  broom,    and,  .after  rains,    puts  forth  its  flow^rs^ 
s:aaking  the  savannas  look  like  English  broom-fields.     Its  heart,  or  inner  part,  is  a^x  • 
black  as  jet.     The  oil  of  it  cures  the  tooth-ache,  cotton  being  dipped  in  it,  and  put  . . 
.  irjto  tixe  bpllowness. — Bafhavi,  p.  5Q.  , 
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EBONY^  MOUNTAIN.  BAUHINIA.v 

Ct*  10>  OR.  I. — Decandria  nionogynia: '     1^ AT,  OR.^^Lonientacea.  ' 

This  ^enus  was  so  ixaxngd  in  honour  gf  two  celebrated  boUnists^  John  luxd  Caspar  .- 
Jfeuhiur. 
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«!«  HORTVS    JAMArCENSIS.  .27? 

•Gen,  CRAR.-^Csdyx  five-cleft,  deciduous,  gaping ;  the  corolla  five  olJong  petals^ 
waved  and  expanding,  with  claws,  the  upper  one  more  distant,  lower  ones  larger, 
all  inserted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  stamens  are  ten  filaments,  declining,  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  the  tenth  the  longest ;  anthers  oi-ate,  always  on  the  tenth,  seldom  on 
the  rest;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong  germ,  sitting  on  a  pedicel;  style  filiform,  de- * 
dining;  stigma  obtuse,  rising;  the  pericarp  is  a  long  legume,  sub-columnar. 
One-ceiled;  the  seeds  are  many,  roundish,  compressed,  placed  according  to  tho 
Jengtb  of  the  legume.     One  species  of  this  genus  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

PORRECTA.  STRETCHED. 

ISence  spurne  ant  aspalatho  affitis  arbor  siliquosafolm  hifidis,ftore  pen^ 
tapetalo  vario,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  SI.  Folds  bilobisj  spicis  lax  is 
tenninalibm.     Browne,  p.  286. 

Xeaves  cordate  ;  4obes  porrected,  acute,  three-nerved ;  petals  lanceolate. 

This  tree  rises  about  fifteen  feet  high,  having  several  straight  trunks,  about  t^ie 
•'thickness  of  a  man^s  leg,  covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  dmding  into  many  branches  and 
twiffs,  making  a  pleasant  top.  The  leaves  stand  without  any  order,  on  inch  long  foot- 
stalks, they  are  tnre§  inches  long  and  two  broad,  where  broadest,  of  an  odd  shape, 
something  iike-tfaat'of  shears  wherewith  sheep  are  shorn,  having  points,  as  if  a  piece 
were  cut but,  or  having  a  deepincisure  or  notch,  they  are  round  at  the  hase,  of  a  yel- 
lowish green  colour,  smooth,  thin,  havinij  seven  or  more  ribs  with  some  transverse 
ones,  making  the  whole  very  nervous.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
several  together,  on  pedicels  half  an  inch  in  length ;  the  petals  are  long,  red  and  white 
%*arie^ated  or  striated  ;  stamens  long  and  White  ;  legumes  brown,  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  it  grows  every  ivhere  on  the  hills  in  Jamaica.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and 
veined  with  black,  whence  the  name  of  ebony.  The  decoction  is  a  good  lotion  for  ul- 
cers ;  the  root  boiled  in  wine  cures  pustules  in  the  ear,  being  rubbed  with  it.  The 
flowers  beaten  with  pepper  ^tod  applied  to  the  forehead  cures  tlie  head-ach. — Sloane, 

Three  East  India' species  of  this  genus  have  been  introduced,  and  are  in  the  Hortos 
j£astensisy  viz.  tho  puryurea^  scandensy  and  varieguta, 

'EcASTAPHYLLUM — See  Pterocarpus. 
<  Eddoes — See  Cocoes. 
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EGG-PLANT,  .  SOLANUM. 

Cl.  $,  o%,l.''^Pentandnanionogynia.        Nat.  or. — Luridte. 

^CrEN.  CHAR.^-J'e^  Calalue,  branched j  p.  14>1.    Some  of  these  plants  have  from  six  td 
-^seven  stamens^  and  the  calyx  and  corolla  tho  same  number  of  segments. 

^      .MELONQRNA*  . 

^Solahum  pomiferum  quartum^  swe  fructu  oblongo.  Sloane,  v.  f,  p» 
237.  Hirsutum  et  spinosum,  fructu  maxitno^  calice  nvajori  ^inos^M 
jBrownei  p.  ]r73«         .  »        ^ 

fstea^ 
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SB%  HORTUS    JAMAICENSIS.  «^nANfs 

Stem  herbaceous  ;  leaves  ovate-tomentose-;  peduacle^  pendulous  incrassated. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  this  plant,  some  pricldy  some  unarmed,  the 
insanuirif  or  species  described  by  Sloane  and  Long^  4S  to  fit'arh'  allied  to  this  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  more  than  a  variety.     Jt  is  soiueiimeg  ruUcd  brown  Jolly  or  mad^ 

'  4ipple,  and  a  large  kind  was  some  years  ago  introdwced  from  the  Eust  Indies,  called  ha* 
dinjan  or  banjhafn.  They  all  thrive  very  Juxuriaatly,  xmd  bav<^  l>een  ^eacrall}^  culti- 
%'atcd  in  Jamaica,  in  gardens.     The  root  is  couipo&ed  of  a  cuilti'in  'ecuf  fibres  and  does 

'  Jiot  descend  very  deer) ;  it  rises  with  purplish  downy  stems ;  tl^e  branches  are  put  forth 
near  the  ground,  reclining,  and  frequently  run  ou  it;  they  arjt?  pretty  thickly  covered 
«vith  leaves,  which  stand  in  pairs, and  luve  stipules ;  they  have  a  loose  down,  are  moder- 
ately large,  ovate,  deeply  sin uated;about  tiie  ed^jes,.  and  sitand  on  long  petioles,  m 
some  of  the  vaxyeties  armed  witli  prickles.  The  flowers  are  usually  single,  sometimes 
two  dr  three  together,  thjey  are  Jongisli,  and  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  witU  yellow  anthers 
and  green  stigmas  ;  the  peduncles  are  axillary,  diickened,  i)eut  down.  The  fruit  is 
in  some  of  a  beautiful  rMji*ple  colour,  in  others  violet,  whitish,  or  vaiiegated ;  sblt^e 
of  tliem  half  a  foot  in  aiameter,  or  more,  having  a  bitterish  tasted  skin.  The  fruit  is* 
often  introduced  at  table  both  boiled  and  dressed  as  turnips^  as  iwel^  as  fried,  and  eitlier 
ivay  is  an  agreeable  food,  and  accounted  to  be  aphrodisiac.  Boiled  vith  wine  and  pep- 
per they  taste  like  jartichokes.  They  are  natives  of  the  East  Jndie*s,  and  some  of  them 
long  ago  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  the  Jews,  who  sliced  and  pickled  them  for  a  fevr 
hours,  and  then  boiled  them  as  a  green.  The  fruit  of  the  badinjania  by  far  tiie  largest, 
fiome  of  them  having  be.en  found  to  weigh  frougi  &eyen  to  ten  pounds  eacj^^  Ali  thd 
plants  are  easily  propagated  froii^i  seeds. 

Mad  /ipples, — These  are  tribed  among  the  sol^numSy  or  nightshades ;  they  are  vulr 
garly  called  valanghanna^  in  Jamaica.  The  only  reason,  that. I  can  find,  why  they 
are  called  mad  apples  is^  because  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  mandrakes :  Soms 
have  fancied  they  were  the  male  mandrake,  and,  imagioiQ^  them  to  be  poisonous,  did 
for  that  reason  call  them  mad  apples  :  But  I  know  by  experience  to  the  contrary,  hav- 
ing eaten  many  of  thejtu,  both  boiled  and  fried  ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  parboil  them^ 
taking  off  their  outer  skin,  which  is#  Jittle  bitterish,  and.then  fry  them  in  oil  or  butter^ 
I  planted,  above  twenty  years  ago,  half  an  acre  of  ground  with  theiji,  on  which  my 
slaves  fed,  and  were  well  pleased  vjrith  the  food.  They  eat  something  like  a  squashy 
but  better  tlian  any  of  the  pompion  kind  ;  and  are  so  well  known  in  America,  as  tQ 
need  no  particular  description.  Angola  negroes  call  them  tongu^  and  the  Congo  ne« 
groes  macumba. — J^arham^  p.  93. 

See'  Cmauje^  prickly — Cankea  Berry — ^Nightshades — Potatoes — Tomatos-^ 

TuttKEY  Berries. 

flvDEK—See  Pepper  Elder.' 
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ELEPHANT'S  FOOT.        CLEPHANTOPUS. 

Cl.  19,  OR.  5. — Si/ngenesia  polygamm  segregate.        Nat.  ofu^^Ci)mpmt0^ 

'    T^is  was  so  named  from  ithe  ^lippe  qf  the  4ower  le^^ves  of  tijHB  #i3jt  i|pecie^  Tesexpbling 
t^  foot  of  aa  elepl^aat. 
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ELEPHANT'S  HORTUS    JAMAICENSIS,  -  281 

GCN.  CHAR. — Calyx-— Involucre  of  three  broad  sharp  leaflets,  many  floweret],  large, 
permanent,  without  an  umbel ;  partial  perianth  four-floweretl,  oblong,  imbricate  ; 
corolla  compound)  tubular,  hermaphrodite,  corollets ;  stamens  five  short  capillary 
filaments;  anthers  cylindric;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  filiform  style,  two 
stigmas  ;  there  h  no  pericarp,  the  calyx  unchanged;  seeds  solitary,  compressed  j  • 
down  bristle^form  j  receptacle  naked.     Three  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica; 

1.  SCABER-    .        ROUGH. 

Scahiosaaffinis-anomala  sylvatica^  enuLe  foUo^  singidis  floscitlis  albis  *' 
in  eoclem  capitulo  permnthea  hitbentihus^  semine  papposo,  Sloane,  . 
V.  I,  p  2^3,  t.  156,  f.  1,2.  ErectHS ;  foliis  oblongo  ovatis  rugosh  m 
atque  serratis^  Jloralibus  cordiformibus  tctJiatisj  gapitulis  reviotis  • 
terminalibus.  .  Browne,  p.  3^2.  . 

Leaves  oblong,  scabrous*  .. 

The  stem  is  round,,  striated^  and  rongti,  rising  three  or  four  feet;  the  leaves  have*  - 
balf  inch  long  footstalks^  they  are  large,  rough,  or  corrugated,  and  woolly  underneath, 
^nd  become  smaller  towards  the  top.  v  It  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  flowers,   : 
gathered  into  pretty  large  beads,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  supported  W  . 
hoary  Inch-long  tbotstalksw  ».  The  seeds  are  of  an  oblong  form,v  and  crownea  each  with 
five  little  bristlo^.  •  The  ^neral  footstalks  are  very  long,  and  terminate  the  branches  ;   . 
but,  at  the  separations  of  them,  4fiiay  always  be  observed  a  smaller  bead  growing  to  the 
stem,  witliontanjT  supporter.  .  It  jgrows  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica  very  plentifully,  and 
is  a  good  vulnerary.  \  The  leaves  are  frequently  iised  instead  o£  ^arduiis  benedictus  io:  4 
the  1  renck  islands.r<'-49/()iin^  ^.  Browne. . 

2.  sPiCATUs;        spiKEir;  • 

C&nvza  major  inodora^  heleniifoliointegro  stce'o et dUrOy  cichoriiftore   - 
atbo'e  ramorum  laterihus-exeunte.     Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  256,  t.  150,  f* 
3,  4.  i  Erectus  Airsutus ;  foliis  inferioribus  ovattSy  utringue  pro^ 
ductisy  Jlovalibus  oblojtgis ;.  capitulis  alaribus,     Browne,  p.  31 1. 

L^ves  ovate-laaceolafee,  serrate,  scabrous:;  bundles  of  flos^ers  sessile,  lateral;  . 
stem  branched.  .. 

At  first  coming  up  it  has  many  leaves  five  inches  lorig^  and  ah  inch  and  a  half  where 
broadest ;  beginning  vei^  narrow,  they  continue  so  for  two  inches,  and  end  in  a  round   ' 
point;   they  are  hard,  smooth,  dark  green,  and  indented  about. the  edge^.     Frona   t 
among  these  a  round,  strong,  green  stalls  rises,  four  feet  high,  with  an  embracing    . 
leaf  at  each  joint :  ithasbranches  towards  the  top,  standing  round  at  every  joint,  di« 
vided  into  others  which  are  beset  with  smaller  leaves.    From»  the  axils  of  these  come 
out  the  white  flowers,  without  any  peduncle,  standing  in  small  green  leaves.     It  'j;rew 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rib  Cobre  and  at  Guanaboa.  \  The  stallu  and  leaves  being  hard  are 
made  use  of  for  broom  to  sweep.bouses. — Sloane.  -  Browne  calls  it  the  smaller  erect   " 
elephaniopusy  'with  the  flowers  disposed  at  the  iJsb  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  ^^ays  it  i*  - 
common  in  m^t  parts  of  Jamaica^  growing  chiefly  in  open  gravelly  larfds,  rismg  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches,  or  more.  •  The  common  receptacles  of  the  flowt»rs 
rise  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  seem  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  spike,  . 
but  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  florets  in  each.    The  seeds  are  crowned  with  four  .- 
little  l>ristles»—rjri»wn^« . . 


«$3  HORTUS    JAMAICENSiS.  ri«rBAx« 
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3.  ANGUSTlFOLIirS.  SMALL-LEAVED. 

Conyza  wodora,  heleniifoliOy  integro^  duro^  angustOy  ohloyigOy  capi* 
tulis  in  lateribus  ramorum  conglomevaiis.  Sioane,  v.  1,  p.  256^ 
t.  148,  f.  4. .  . 

Stem-leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  villose ;-  flowers  glomerate,  in  sessile  and 
pecluncled  bundles  ;  stem  simple. 

TThe  root  is  large,  oblong,  whence  rises  a  single,  round,  striated,  hollow,  stalky 
about  two  feet  high,  having  sessile  leaves 'set  on  it  alternately;  their  lower  part^ 
whereby  they  are  joined  to  the  stalk,  having  a  membrane  inclosing  it ;  they  are  about 
five  inc-iies  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  near  the  top  where  broadest,  ends  ronnd,  are 
of  a  pale  green  colour  and  wrinkled.  Towards  the  top  come  out  tlie  flowecs  in  a  spike, 
sessile,  inclosed  in  an  involucre  of  a  .few  dry  brown  membranes,  which  are  foiiowed 
by  small  channeiled  seeds, 'having .much  pappus  on  them.  J  found  it  about  Mount 
Diablo  very  plentifully. — Sloane. 

Ellisia — See  Duranta. 
Elm,  Spanish — See  Princewooi>. 
English  Plantain — See  Plantain. 
£iiiPHU — See  Besleria. 
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No  English  Name.  IIRITHALIS. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandriamonogynia.       Nat.  or. — Rubiaceie, 
This  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  full  of  verdure. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafdd,  five  or  ten  toothed,  pitcher-shaped,  perianth.; 
corolla  n;onoptulous,  five-parted  or  five-petaled,  with  the  divisions  bent  back  4 
sttimens  fiom  five  to  ten  ;  anthers  oblong ;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  roundish  germ, 
-  fihioriTi  stylo,  and  sharp  bifi  J  stigma  ;  the  pericarp  a  globose  berry,  crowned,  ten- 
ceiled,  slightly  ten-grooved ;  seeds  small^  in. each  pell  Que.  One  species  is  a  na- 
tive of  Jamaica* 

TRUTIGOSA.         'SHRUBBY-. 

JFruticulosa  foliis  obavafis  crassis  nitidis  opposifis^  peduitculis  ramosis 
ad  alas  superiores.     Brown^,  p.  165,  t.  i7,  f.  3. 

Leaves  opposite  ;  corymbs  compound. 

Browne  mentions. two  species  of  this  plant,  which  are  thought  to  be  only  varieties, 
the  shrubby  erithalisy  and  the  arhorescetrt  erithalis^  the  latter,  he  says,  lias  the  flowera 
in  racemes,  and  the  leaves  entire  and  veined.  .-He  found  both  about  the  north-east 
parts  of  the  island  ;  the  former  growing  among  the  difFi  that  lie  .to  the  west  of  Port 
Antonio,  and  seldom  rises  above  two  or  three  feet ;  tlie  other  a.bout  Manchioneal  Bay, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Svvartz  observes  that  the  berries  are' 
l>lackj  a'ld  the  seeds  about  nine.  Jacquin  says  the  flowers  are  white,  and  mostly  «ix 
^tameneJ^  and  the  calyx  anid  corolla^ six  cleft ;  smelling  like  tQmmon  syringa. 

JlRNODJSA— «SVe  Spurge,  branched^ 
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HORTUS    JAMAICENSIS;. 
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'    NoE7iglishNa7ne.  EROTEUM. 

Cl.  13,  OR.  \.—Polyandriamonogi^nia,        NaT.  or. — DouhffuL 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  five-leavcd  perianth,  leaflets  ovate,  <!oncave,  incumbent,  per- 
manent ;  corolla  five-petaied,  petals  ovale-roundisb,  coHcave,  entire,  spreading^ ; 
the  stamens  are  numerous  filaments  (thirty),  shorter  tFMrn  the  petals,  erect,  fili- 
.  form,  placed  on  the  receptacle ;  antlic/s  roundish,  jninute ;  the  pistil  ha»an  ovate, 
pubescent,  superior,  germ  ;  style  erect,  jycnerally  loiiger  than  the  stamens,  awU 
•  shaped,^  trifid  at  the  tip,  pefmanent;  stigmas  obtuse,  simple,  reflex;  the 'peri- 
carp is  a  roundish  berry,  juiceless,  aciuninate  with  the  permanent  style,  smooth/ 
three-celled  ;  seeds  in  three's  or  four's,  oblong,  compressed  a  little.  There  aiev 
only  two  species,  both  found  by  Swartz  in  Jamaica. 

1.  TH^OIDES..        TEA-LIKE. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate- toothed  \  flowers  axillary,  solitary.; 

2.  UNDU1,ATUM.  WAVED. 

Leaves  elliptic- 'an  ^eolate,  acuminate,  serrate;  flowers  crowded,  axillary. 

"Branches  flexuose  at  to|),  hairy-toraentose,  especially  towards  the  tip.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, two  or  three  inches  long,  .coriaceous,  broad-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  endj^. 
smooth,  paler  underneath,  thicker  at  the  edge ;  the  younger  ones  nervt  d,  and  hairy 
iHiderneath  ;  petioles  very  short ;  peduncles  four  or  fivf ,  but  sometimes  solitary,  one<« 
^lowered,  the  same  leiigth  with  the  petioles;  calycine  leaflets  ovate,  very  finely  ciliate^ 
ebtuse.    It  varies  with  smooth  branches.  ■ 


ERYNGO  OR  FITWEED. 


eryngium: 


Cl.  5,  OR.  2. — Pentandria  digynia^        Nat.  or. — Vmhellaiee. 

<Jen.  char. — Calyx,  common  receptacle^  conic,  chaffs  seperating  the  sessile  flos-r- 
cules;  involucre  of  the  receptacle  many  leaved,  flat,  exceeding  the  floscules  ;  pe- 
rianth proper  five- leavtd,  upright,  sharp,  exceeding  thq  corolla,  seated  on  the 
germ;  corolla  univc  r  sal  yumiorm^  roundish,  floscules,  aU  fertile  ;. />;*p/?er  fi\^- 
p,etaled,  petals  oblong,  the  tips  bent  inwards  to  the  base,  .straitened  longitudi- 
nally by  a  line  ;  tiie  stamens  are  five  filaments,  capillary,  straight,  exceeding  the  * 
ik)scules  ;  anthers  obiong  ;  the  pistil  has  a  hisped  inferior  germ  ;  styles  two,  fili- 
form, straight,-  length  of  the  stamens  ;  stigmas  simple  ;  the  pericarp  is  an  ovate 
£ruit,  divisible  miwoiiiruciioas^  seedfi  oblong,  columnar.  One- species  ift  a  na- 
tive of  Jamaica^ 

TCETIDUM.  STINKING. 

•  JEryngium  foliis  ^ngustis  serratisfa'tidimw    Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  264,  t# 

156,  f.  3,  4.     Fijetidum  tolas  inferioribus  angustis  serratis^  'supe-^ 
riorihus  laciniatis  et  aculeatis,     Browne^  p.  185. 

•     Hoot  leaves  lanceolate-serrate  ;  floral  leaves  multifid  ;  stem  dichotomous. 

TPhis  plant  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  thistle,  and  very  common  in  Ja- 
It  has -six  or  seyen  round  smooth  whitish  rootS;  about  ten  inches  long,  goings . 


Si* 


HORTUS    JAMAICENSIS. 


ESQRAMT 


Straight  down  into  the  earth,  ancj  uniting  in  one  towards  its,  surface.  Thfe  leaves  spread 
on  the  ground  on  every  band  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  eight^inches  long,  and  one 
broad  near  the  end  where  broadest,  very  deeply  serrated,  ana  having  on  their  edges 
soft  prickles.  From  the  centre  of  the  leaves  rise  Qne  or  two  stems  a  foot  or  more  high, 
somewhat  angular,  green^  dichotomQus,  spreading,,  having  at  the  division  two  deeply 
cut,  prickly,  short,  leaves.  The  leaves  on  the  branches  opposite,  stem-clasping,  with 
their  ed«es  toothed.  The  seeds. set  round  a  sniall  column,  are  brown,  with  nemis- 
•  pheric  dots.  All  parts  of  the  plapt  have  a  very  penetrating  strong,  though  not  very 
unsavoury,  smell.  ;  It  is  counted  a  ^reat  alexipharouc.  .The  distilled  water  is  reckoned 
extremely  useful  to  resist  hystc^ric  iits. — Sloaiie. 

The  root  ppwdered,  and  taken  to  the  quantity:  of  three  drachms,  in-  ten  ounces  of 
water,  strengthens  a  weak  and  c<5ld  stomach,  eases  pains  of  the  belly  and  other  parts 
from  colds,  dissipates  wind,  is  good  for  cholic  and  Iliac  diseases,  is  diuretic,  and  helps 
tlie  catamenia,  cures  surfeits,  incites  venery,.  and  is  good  against  the  bites  of  venem* 
ous  serpents.  It  has  a  better  effect  if  it  be  given, out  of  a  hot  and  strengthening  liquor, 
it  dissipates  preternatural  tumours  find  humours  pf  the  Joints,,  and  remedies  all  cold 
intemperat^res. — Hernandez* 


.  "^^ 


All  the  paits  of  this  plant  are  reckoned  powerful  anti»hystertes  and  epileptics,.  admi« 
nistered  in  decoctions  or  infusions,  hence  it  has  been  coWedJitweed ;  it  is  also  said  that 
tlie  decoction  has  been  found  useful  in  asthmatic  complaints.  Barham  says  it  tastw 
like  skirrets,  and»  having  a  strong  smell,  is  good  against  hysterics  if  only  smelt. 


ESCHALOT. 


ALLIUM. 


'Gl.  6 f  CB,.  I.— Ilexandriam&nogynia.        'Nat.  OR.^^Spaikace^. 

.'Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  common  spathe,  roundish,  withering,  .many-flowered  ;  oo- 
rolia  six  oblong  petals ;  stamens  six  filaments,  subulate,  often  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  with  oblong  upright  anthers;  the  pistil  has  its  germ  superior,  shorty 
bluntlv  three-cornered,  the  jcorriers  m^ked  witli  a  line;  style  simple;  stigma 
sharp;  the  pericarp  is  a  very  short  capsule,  broad,,  three-lobed,  tnree-ceue<jl, 
threervalved  ;  seeds  few,  roundish.  Several  species  of  .this  useful  gcinus.  baTO 
been  introducea,  and  generally  cultivated  with  success?. 

).  ASCALONIOUM; 

Sca4)e  columnar ;  leaves  awUshaped ;.  umbel  globose ;  fitamens  three<»cusped. 

•The  eschalot  was  found  wild  in  Palestine  bv  Dr.^Hasselquist  The  root  is  conglobate^ 
consisting  of  many  oblon»  roots,  bound  together  by- thin  membranes.  Each  of  these 
.  small  toots  sends  torth  two  or  three.fistnlous,  long;  awl-shaped  leaves,  issuing  fromn 
jiheath,  and  are  pearly  like  those- of  the  commofi<onion.  The  flower-stem  shoots  from 
a  membranaceous  sheath ;  is  round,  almost  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  globular  umbdi 
of  flowers,  which  have  erect  purplish  or  blueish  lancersjhaped  petals  of  the  length  of 
the  stamina.    The  root  of  tliis  species  is  very  pungent,  has  a  strong  but  not  unpleasaat 

./sgaell^  aad  therefore  is  generally  prefened  to  ike  oqiqu  &m:  jnaking  higlii  A^voujred^^upft 


mrsm.  «<ORTU8    JAMAI€EVS^IS.  .  m: 

-  and  gravies,    IMs  also  put  into  pickles,  and  in  the  East  Indies  they  use  an  abundance 
of  it  for  this  purpose.     It  thrives  well  in  Jamaica. 

The  eschalot  is  easily  propagated  from  the  smaller  roots  or  offsets,  and  the  time  of 
-taking  them  up  is  determined  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves. 

2.  PORRUM.  LEEK. 

XJmbel  globose ;  stamens. tbree-cusped;  petals  with  a  rough  keel;  root  coated. 

This  is.  the  common /etf  At,  which  is  leafy  at  bottom.  The  spathe  is  shortly  conical^ 
deciduous.    JFlowers  in'E  close  large  ball,  on  purple  peduncles ;  corolJa  also  purplish. 

The  ieek  is  propagated  from  seeds,  which  are  known  tx)  be  ripe  by  the  heads  hanging 
N^own.    The  leaves  are  much  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the  scallioui  noticed  undex 

Ike  article  oniouj  of  whieh  it  is  a  variety. 

3.   SCHOENOPRASUM. 

« 

This  is  iheche  or  chive.  The  leaves  are  awl-shaped,  hollow,  and  the  stem  naked.; 
.bulbs  long,  flat,  oval,  connected  by  recti-- linear  planes.  This  is  a  small  sort  of  onion, 
^Qdhaa^xmch^tbe  same  taste,  smell,  and  virtues ;  it  is  propagated  by  parting;  the  rootSt« 

See  Garlic  and  Onion. 
iEssENCE  opXemon  Tree — See  Savin  Tree. 


No  English  Name.  ETHULIA. 

-Cl.'19,  011.1. — Sj/ngenesia  polygamia  oijjiuilts.         Nat.  OR. — Composite. 

^  Gen.  CHAR.— Calyx  many-leaved,  leaflets  linear;  corolla  compound,,  tubular,  co« 

rollets  hermapnrodite ;  stamens  have  five  filaments,  with  cylindric  anthers;  the 

pistil  has  a  pnsmatic  germ,  a- filiform  style,  and  two  recurved  stigmas ;  there  is  no 

pericarp,  the  calyx  unchanged  ;  seeds  solitary,  no  down  v  receptacle  naked,  con-» 

.  vex,  excavated  with  points.  ^  One  species  is.  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

STRUCUIUM. 

^Herhaceum  iui^assurgens^  foliis  oblongo  ovaiisj  utrinque  productis, 
capitulis  constipatis  ad  alas.     Browne,  p.  312,  t.  34,  f.  2. 

Flowers  axillary,  sessile,  all  trifid. 

This  rises  generall}  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  more;  the  leaves  alteiw 
'Hate,  oblong,  entire.  Flower  bunches  interspersed  with  a  few  smaller  ones,  that  rise 
between  the  common  cups,  asthey  stand  compacted  together  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Calyx  bell-shaped,  imbricate,  with  unequal  narrow  acuminate  scales ;  from  erect 
spreading ;  corollets  nearly  ^equal,  the  marginal  ones  trifid,  the  central  four^parteJ  ; 
£ei>m  oblong,  angular,  crowned  with  its  proper  calyx,  which  has  about  four  little 
notches;  style  longer  than  the  corolla;  stigmas  oblong,  revolute;  receptacle  tumid^ 

EVEBRIGBTi 


£S«  HORTUS    JAMArCEJ^SISf  »y»rwkt 

EYEBRIGHT.  EUPHORBIA.    ^ 

Cl,  11,  OR., 3. — Dodecwidria  trigynia.        Nat,  OR. — Tricoccct.. 

This  is  derived  from  EuphorbuSy  physician  to  King  Juba.. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  inflated,  somewhat  coloured,  four-tootbect 
at  the  month,  in  some  five-toothed,  permanent;  corolla  four-petals,  some  five, , 
tnrbiiiate,  gibbons,  tliick,  truncate,  unequal  in  situation,  alternate  with  the  teeth 
of  tiie  calyx,  witli  their  claws  on  tiieir  n>arpin,  permanent ;  the  stamens  several 
filaments  (twelve  or  more),  filiform,  jointed,  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  longer 
than  the  corolla,  breaking  forth  at  different  times  ;  anthers  twin,  roundish ;  the    ' 
piiitil  has  a  roundish  germ,  tricoccous,  three-celled,  starting  open  elastically  ; ;, 
seeds  solitary,  n)undish.    'Eleven  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica,  the  foliowmji  . , 
and  tliose  described  under  spurges. 

WACULATA*  SPOTTED.. 

Cham/rsyce.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  1981. 

Leaves  serrate,  oblong,  hairy  ;  flowers  axillarj^,  solitary^  branches  patulous. 

Tills  is  an  acrid  and  milky  plant,  readily  springing  from  the  seed,  and  growing  com- 
monly in  Jamaica.     The  stems  are  numerous,  and  spread  ,cIose  to  the  ground;  leaves  *• 
ob!on<>,.  obtuse,  and  sometimes  acnte,  obscurely  denticulated  on  the  superior  part, 
smooth  on  ttie  surface,  but  edged  with  hair  on  the  back  and  margin,  extremely  nu- 
merous, green,  or  red,  or  deep  purple,  and  sometimes  spotted,  thickly  crowded  on  . 
the  tips  of  the  branches  in  particular ;  flowers  very  small,  on  very  sliort  footstalks  from  i 
the  bosoms  of  the  leaves ;  calyx  green,  petals  red,  capsule  hairy. . 

This  is  a  sort  of  thyme,  tlie  smallest  spurge  of  them  all,  and  the  nwst  common,  rfbr 
it  grows  every  where,  even  in  the  streets,  between  paved  stones  and  bricks.  I  have 
known  several  persons  use  it,  with  good  success,  to  take  off  the  spots  or  fiJras  on  the 
eyes,  that  have  come  after  the  small-pox,  and  that  by  only  dropping  the  milky  juice 
into  them  ;  Imt  I  should  think  it  more  safe  to  mix  it  with  a  little  honey,  for  it  eats  off  ■ 
ail  sorts  of  warts.  Tiie  people  in  Jamaica  caH  it  eye-bright,  for  its  great  cures  to  the  - 
eyes. — Bar/lam^  p.  IS2. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Sloane,  that, .  boiled  with  victuals  or  sallet,  this  plant  loc^ens  the  • 
t)elly  I  and  tliat  writing  with  its  juice  is  not  discovered  but  by  ashes. 
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Fan  Palm — See  Palmeto. 
FfiUYORT — See  Spirit  Leaf* 


FENNEL. 


ANETHUM. 


Cl.  5,  OH.  2. — Pentandria  digynia.        Nat.  or. — Umbellafa, 

<Jfn.  CfiAR. — The  general  umbel  is  multiple,  as  is  the  partial,  neither  has  an  invo-* 
iiicTum  ;  the  general  corolla  uniform,  the  single  flowers  consist  of  five  lanceolated, 
involute,  entire  petais:  the  stamens  five  capillary  filaments,  with  roundish  anthers; 
germ  inferior  ;  styles  small,  stigmas  obtuse ;  fruit  naked,  sub-ovate,  convex^ 
striuceJ  on  one  side,  plain  on  the  other.     Two  species  have  been  introduced. 

L  FCENICULUM^  TENNEU 

Finiits  ovate* 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  must  iKive  been  introduced  a  long  time  ago  into 
Jamaica,  as  it  is  now  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts,  and  thrives  as  well  as  if  a  na- 
tive. Tuere  are  two  varieties  Qf  this  plant,  the  common  and  the  sweet.  The  sweet  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  common,  except  the  seeds,  which  are  considerably 
larger.  The  seeds  of  the  two  sorts  difixT  likewise  in  shape  and  colour;  tliose  of  the 
common  are  roun  iish,  obiong,  flattish  on  one  side,  and  protuberant  on  the  other,  of 
a  dark  almost  blackish  colour ;  those  of  the  sweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  so  flat,  ge- 
ncraliy  crooked,  and  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  colour.  Both  the  seeds  and  roots 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  seeds  of  both  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
moderatv'ly  warm  j)ungent  taste  :  those  of  the  sweet  fennel  are  in  flavour  most  agree- 
able, and  have  also  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness  ;  hence  our  colleges  have  di- 
rected the  use  of  these  only.  They  are  ranked  among  the  four  greater  hot  seeds,  and 
not  uuvleservedly  looked  upon  as  good  stomachics  and  carminatives.  A  simple  water  is 
prepared  from  them  ;  they  are  ingredients  also  in  the  compound  spirit  of  juniper,  and 
some  otht^r  officinal  compositions.  The  rpot  is  far  less  warm,  but  has  more  of  a  sweetish 
taste,  than  the  seeds  ;  it  is  one  of  the  five  roots  called  openers  i  znA  has  sometimes 
been  directed  in  aperient  apozems.  Boerhaave  says  that  this  root  agrees  in  taste,  smell, 
and  medical  qualities,  with  the  celebrated  s^inseng  of  the  Chinese  ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  be  very  considerably  different.  7'he  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
tlian  either  the  roots  or  seeds,  and  have  verj^  rarely  been  employed  for  any  medicinal 
use. 

2.  GRAVEOLEBJS,  .OTINKING^ 

Fruit  compressed. 

■  "This  is  called  dil!^  an  annual  plant,  -also  a  native  of  Europe  :  the  root  long,  slender, 
-.and  white ;  the  leaves  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  fine,  long,  narrow,  segments, 
like  those  of  fennel,  but  of  a  blueish  green  colour,  and  less  strong  smell.  The  stalk  is 
xound  and  firm,  growing.to  the  height  of  four  feet,  with  yellow  flowers  in  moderately- 
large  umbels.  It  was  introduced  into  the.Botanic  Garden,  Liguanea,  by  Hinton  East^ 
J£sq.    The  seeds  are.  the  only  part  used.   They  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  colouxj  in  shape 

neairly 
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nearly  oval,  coVivex  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  othrr.  '  Their  Utfte  is  moderately  warm 
and  pungent ;  their  smell  aroinatic,  but  not  of  the  most  anreeable  kiiid.  Several  pre- 
parations of  them  are  kept  in  the  shops.  They  are  reconuncn  led  as  a  caruiiuative,  iii 
fcitutent  cholics,  proceeding  from  a  cold  cause  or  avlickliry  of  the  juices.  . 


n  *!■ 


FERN.  FILIX. 

This  name  is  derived  from  fihim,  a  thread,  ,fr6m  the  threadiness  of  these  plants,  for 
wliich  this  is  a. general  name  ;  they  constitute  the  first  order  of  Ltnneus^  class  cnjpto^ 
gamia,  called  crypto8;amia  Jilius.,  The  fructification  of  this  curious-and  natural  order 
differs  essciiiially  fi'om  all  others,,  at.  least  in  its  situation;  being  generally  disposed 
cither  in  spots  or  Jines  on.  the  under  surface,  of /the  leaves  or  fronds;.  There  being  no 
certain  distinctions  in  the  fructification  siifficient  to  establii>h  the  genera^  and  the  parts 
being  too  small  tQ  be  observed  without  the  assistance  of,  considerable  magnifiers,  the 
genera  are  chieiiy  distinguished  by  the  disposition  of  the  seeds  under  their  covers.— 
The  gcnv^ral  structure  of  thii  fructification  in  tlus  order  is  the  following  :  The  calyx  is 
a  scale,  springing  out  of  the  leaf,  opening  on  one  side;  under. -this^ scale,  commonly 
supported  by  Httle  footstalks,  but  sometimes  sessile,  aee  globules  for  the  most  part  en« 
compassed  by. an  elastic  ring ;  these  burst  with  violence^  .and  scatter  a  pqwder,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  seed*.  These  globules  or  seed  vessels  are,.. covered  by  a  veiy  fine 
thin  semi-tmnsparent  skm^  .which  bursts  open  before  tlie  teeds  are  ripe.  When  they 
are  ripe,  the  ring,  or  cord  endeavom*»to  become  straight,  and  by  its  elasticity'  bears 
open  the  capsule,  which  then  forms  two  hemispherical  cupsr  This  curious  mechanism 
may  be  observed  by  the  assistance  of  a  good  si  ogle,  microscope,  with  a  reflecting  spe- 
culum. The  powder  which  is  dispersed  in  this  manner  is  so  minute  as  ^hardly  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  That  it  is  the  seed  ha3  been  proved,  hy  actually  raising  plants 
firom  that  of  the  hart's  tQngue  by  Morrison  ;  and  lately  in  tlie  most  satisfactory  manner  ^ 
by  Mr.  John  Lindsay, .formerly  surgeon  in  Jamaica,:  from  the  polypodiuvi  lycopodioides 
{see  Polypody),  and  related  by  him  in  the  Linueim  Tran"Sactions,  y.  2,  p.  98. 

The  uses  of  ferns  are  little  known  ;  they- grow  in  great  plenty  in  Jamaica,  and  are 
the  worst  weeds  known,  it  being  almo^  impossible  to. eradicate  them,  their  roots  taking 
such  fast  hold  of  the  ground,^  some  of  them  having  been  found  to  the  depth  of  eight 
feet.  If  cut  when  green  and  left  to  rot,  the  leaves  are  said  to  form  jbl  good  manure- 
few  of  them  are  esculent..  They  have  a_disagreeable  heavy  smell.  In' large  doses  they 
ace  said  to  destroy  worms^  and  some  of  them  are  purgative..  In  many  parts  of  England, 
it  is  common  to  bum  .them  and  make  balls  of  the  asl^$,.  with  a  little  water,-  which  they 
dry  in  the  sun ;.  they  are  called  ash-balls,  which  are  made  use  of  to  wash  lines,  andare 
considered  nearly  as  good  as  soap ;  and  might  be  rendered  very  useful  for  that  purpose, 
for  scouring  and  cleansing  negro  clothing.  .  The  balls,  before  they  are  used,  are  made 
rod  hot  in  the  fire,  and  readily  fail  into  powder  when  thrown  into  water.  There  are 
about  one.  hundred  and  twenty  di^erent  species  of  fern  knowainJi^iuaicd,  forparticu-  -, 
lar  descriptions  of  .which  •: 

See  Blechujum — F£RN,/e?7ifl/^-—roRK-FBRN—GOLDv  Locks — Horse  Tail — Maiden**  - 

vHaIR — .MAHAniA — MaRSILEA — MOONWORT-^ MULES   FERN — POLYPODY — SER- 
W9^t»  TONGUJS— SPLeE^iWORT— WotF'S  ClAW*.. 
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,     FERN, /«Wfl/<r.  PTERIS^ 

Cl.  24,  OR.  2.''^vyptogamiaJilict$.        Nat.  on,—Filices. 

This  takes  its  name  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  wing,  on  account  of  its  winged 
leaves. 

Gen.  char. — ^Fructification  in  an  uninterrupted  marginal  line ;  involucre  from  the 
margia  of  th^  frond  turned  in,  uninterrupted,  seperating  on  the  inner  side.—* 
Thirteen  species  have  been  discovered  in  Jamaica. 

►  The  following  have  simple  fronds : 

1.  ANGUSTIFGLIA.  SMALL- LEAVED. 

Proi^ds  lanceolate-linear,  entire,  erect,  fruiting  along  the  whole  edge. — Sm^ 

2.  UNEATA.  LINEAR. 

Fronds  linear^  quite  entire,  fruiting  longitudinally. 

The  following  have  pinnate  fronds : 

3.   GRANDIFOUA.  GREAT-LEAVEI>. 

Srectum  simplex,  foliis  oblon^is  marginath  et  leniter  undulatis.'^^ 
Browne,  p.  105.     Acrdsticum  6. 

Pinnae  opposite,  ovate-linear,  acuminate,  quite  entire. 

This  plant  is  called,  by  Browne^  zx%  4u:rostxcnmy  and  he  says  it  grows  in  the  cooler 
mountains,  and  seemed  to  like  a  free,  open,  gra\elly  soil,  and  seldom  rises  above  three 
^feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground.     He  makes  it  the  same  plant  as  Sioane^s,  v.  1,  p.  84^ 
N**  41>  acrosticwm  rmrginatum^  described  under  the  article/or^^/erw* 

4.  LONGfFOLlA.^  LONO-LEAVBI>« 

Simplex,  foliis  impetiolatis  Ungis  angustis  aurztis^    Browne,  p.  90» 

.  Piiinas  linear-repand,  cordate  at  the  base« 

This  plant  seldom  rises  above  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches^  and  is  remarkable  fox  its 
'  C&arrow  simple  leavest^  and  undivided  stalk. — Browne. 

r 

S,  DENTIOU^ATA.  tSAW-TOQTHED* 

Z^wer  pinnas  semi-pinnate,  lanceolate,  the  barren  ones  toothlet-ciliate,  the 
...      .  Jfectiie  ones  quite  entire. — Sjii. 

6.  VITTATA.  FTLLETE©. 

Simplex  assurgenf,  foliis  tongioribus  lanceolatis^  peiiolis  brevibus."^ 
Browpe,  p.  90.       '  * 

Tkinas  linear,  straight,  rounded  at  the  base. 

This  plant  springs  from  a  large  firm  root,  and  rises  commonly  to  the  height  of  twelve 
H6x  sixteen  inobes,  sometimes  more ;  it  gr6w8  in  moist,  cool,  shady,  places^  buttlirivea 
4e»tinArocky  or  gravelly »s«il.—J?rtw»e.  -  .-    * 

•  7.  TRICHOMANOIOES.  TRICHOMANES-LIKB. 

'Trkhomanes  mams  ptnnis  sinuatis  mbtits  niucis*    Sloane^  v.  h  P* 
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80,  t;  35,  f.  1.    AcrosticumT , -^Simplex  villdsumy  foHts  lanceolate* 
avails  crtnatis  et  sub^auritis  peiiolfitis^ininimis*.  -  6n>wn^,  p.  105. 

Pianaa  sub-ovate,  blunt,  repond,,  hirsute  uademeath*.  -^ 

The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,,  with  reddish-brown,  shining,  slender,,  footstaUis. 

The  pinnse  are  sometimes  opposite,  sometimes  alternate,  very  tiuck  set  near  the  top*. 
^  The  leaves  are  of  an  irregular  figure,  notched  abput  the  edges ;  green  above  and  very 
'  white  below,  with  a  brown  down  on  the  margin.     It  is  common  iu  the  middle  moun« 

taiasi  of  Liguanea,  seldom  grows  more,  tbap  ten  or  twelve  iQches  in  height,  aud  Kds  the. 

appearance  of  an  adiantnm.  • 

The  following  have  stib-pinnaie  or  branchtd fronds^:: 

8.  PEDATA.     FOOTED.  ^ 

Hemionitis  foliis  atrovirentihis  maxime  dissectis  seu  filix-  GerMnii 
Robert iani folio,  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  73.  Minor  simplex  rnoltophyllus . 
atque  lobatusy  lobis  profunde.  incisis^  laciniis  lanceolatis.  Browne,^ 
p-  90.-  ^ 

Fronds  five^angled^  trifoliate ;  pinnas  pinnatifid,  the  lateral  ones  two-parted. 

'      This  little  plant  seldom  rises  above  four  or  six  inches  from  the  ground  ;  it  is  beauti«w. 

fully  dissected,  and  of  a  very  singular  form  ;  but  varies  much  in  its  division  and  ap-  . 

pearance. — Browne.   This  plant  hsui  also. the  appearance  of  an.a4/ia;c/«2»^'.aRd  Ihe  leaves.. 
,  are  of  a  dark  green  colour  above..  •  -♦ 

9.  CAUDATA.  TAILEDi 

Filix-foemina  seu  ramosa  major j  pinnulis  angustissimis  rafissi^hisquc^ 
Sloane,  v.  l,.p.  101,  t.  63.     AamostiSj  fronde  rariori  lobata^  lobis ^ 
linearikus  auiritis  quand4>que  subdivisisy  terminaUbus  hngioribus^^^ 
Browne,  p.  9 1. 

Fronds  super-decompound ;  pinnas  linear^,  tha  lowest  pinnate-toothed  at  the 
base,  the  terminating  ones  very  long.  -      .  . 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  It  grows  very  thick  in  mi^t 
Of>en  spots,  and  thrives  best  in  a  stiff  clay. — Browne,  It  rises  about  five  feet  high  with 
a  strong  stalk, ^cornered;  as  big  as  ones  finger^  of  a  black  colour  at  bottom  and  reddish 
t  gr^en.  above ;' hayiog  branches  sometimes  opposite,  sometimesalternate;  on  which 
come  the  twigs  beset  with  pinaas^  very  narrow^  having  a  large  ispacei.  between  each.— 
Slmne. 

10.  MUTILATA^         MANGLED;. 

Itamosus,  foliis  linearibus  per  pinnas  alatas. ,  Browne,  p.  9J. 

Fronds  decompound,  leaflets  pinaatOy  the  lowest  seml-pinnatifid,  the  terminat- 
ing oneand  those  of  the  base  very  long. 

This  plant  grows  like  the  foregoing,,  but  never  rises  so  high  ;  \k  loves  aa#«pen  gra« 
yelly  soil,  ana  is  very  common  in  the  lower  hillSt — Browne.. 

U.  WAUiUTA,.         TaVO-EAREP.^. 

*  Simplex^  pinnis  Umgis  in  lobos  aiigustos  falcatos  pr^lfuttde  sectis^  in* 

J^mu  utrinque  geminatg^    Blrowaei  p.  90. 

Sronds 
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Fronds  pinnate,  pinnas  pinuatifid,  the  lowest  two«-parted. 

This  Y>Iant  grows  in  the  4:ooler  mountains  of  New  Liguaxiea,  it  riiea  commonly  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  Ijialf,  and  is  ea:>ily  distingaisbed  by  the  regular  division  of 
its  lower  ribs. — Browne. 

12.   HETEROPUYLLA, 

*  Suta  viuriarite  accedens  filix  minor ^on  ramosa^  piminlis  stihrofundts 

profunde  scissis,    Sloane, -v.  I,  p.  95.     Ses^uipedalis  rumosus ;  Jh- 
i  liisminorihusvhlirtigis  serraiis,     Browne,  p.  91. 

Pronds  bipinnate,  pinnas  oVate-oblong,  serrate,  hlunt,  the  fertile  ones  quite 
entire. 

This  is  a  very  etegartt  little  species,  it  grows  commonly  in  morst  and  shady  places, 

:«tfid  jrises  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches;  it  is  pretty  much  divided,  and 

the  leaves,  when  young,  are  serrated  ;  but,  as  it  begins  to  seed,  the  margin  reflects, 

-and -none  of  thdse  are  -seen.    It  is  very  common  about  tiie  Cascade  in  St.  Ann's.-— 

£rgrumQ. 

This  has  heen  confounded  with  e>smi/7Mfarrz>pa  of  .Linneu^,  but  ought  to  be  res^ 
'tored  to  this  genus*  The  fructifications  are  at  first  in  an  interrupted  line  about  the 
edge,  but,  when  matured,  become  confluent,  .and  are  cavered  by  die  reflex  margin. 

The  stalks -are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  thavinglwrgs  opposite 'below,  alternate  above ; . 
!tbe  leaflets  are  set  alternately,  about  nine  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  they  staud  on  short . 
«f<iot8tidka,  are  roundish,  and  deeply  cut  on  the  edges.— «S^oa7id:* 

13.  ACULEATA.  PRICKLY. 

* 

^^eaflets  doubly  pinnatifid;  divisions  broad  lanceolate;  segments  serrate,  the 
itecminal  one  elongated;  trunk  arboreous,  and  stem  pricluy. 

See  Fern. 


TroDLEWOOD.  tilTHAREXYLUM. 

'Cl.  14,  OR.  2. — Didynatnia  angiospermta,         Nat.  or. — Persondt^t^ 

'This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  a  harp  and  wood. 

•££N.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  bell-form  perianth,  five.-toothed,  acute,  perma- 

.nent;  corolla  one-petaled,  funnel,  wheel-form;  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  peri- 

.anth,  thicker  at  the  top ;  border  .five-parted,  two-lij^ed  ;  segments  vi  Hose  above, 

.   ^bloijg,  truncate,  flat,  verj'  spreading ;  the  stamens  are  four  filaments,  -with  the 

rudiment  o\  a  fifth  from  the  middle  of  the  tube,  filiform,  t\iK>  of  them  somewhat 

longer;  anthers  oblong,  twin,  erect;  the  pistil  has /a  roundish  germ,  a  filiform 

.^    style,  the- length  of  the. stamens;  stigma  obtuse-headed;   pericarp  ^  roundish 

berryj  somewhat  compressed,  one-celled ;  seeds  two,  ovate,  two-celled,  convex 

«on  one  side,  concave  on  the  oUier,  emarginate  at  the  end.    Tnree  species  are  na- 

itives  of  Jamaica,  one  is  known  by  the  name  oiold  woman* s  bitter, 

Pj)S  LCAUHATUM. 
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1.  CAUDATUM.  TAILED. 

Pniticosuviy  foVis  subeh'pticfsy  petiolis  pedatis,  calfcibus  iruncatU9y^ 
spicis  terminalihus  longioribiis..    Browne,  p.  265,  t.  28,  f.  2. 

Branches  round ;  calyxes  truncate.  '  ^  * 

This  is  called  oval-leaved  or  long-spiked  fiddlcwood.    The  leaves  are  elliptic,  emar-- 
ginate,  obtuse,  entire;  racemes  erect ;  cahx  slightlv  toothed.     Browne  says  it  is  but. 
a  shiub,  which  seldom  grows  above  ten  or  twelve  ieet  in  height,  and  bears  a  great  num* 
ber  of  small  berries,  disposecl  on  divided  sfakes  at  the  e^remities  of. the  branches^  and/ 
that  it  is  pretty  common  about  Sixteen- Mi le-Wa^k. 

2.  MELANOCAltDIUM.  BLACK-HFART; 

Berberis  Jructiiurbor  iraxima  baccijcia  lucemosojfoliis  integris  cb^- 
tusisj  Jiore  aloo  pmfapetalo^  odoratisso?iOf  fruciu  nigra  monopyreno^ . 
Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  9y,  t.  C06,.  f.  3,  4.     Foliis  lugosis  ovatisoppositiSf, 
petiolis  gtmxulatis^  ractmis  tenninalibusy  calicibus  quadrifidts.-"^ 
Brov*ne,  p.  265. 

Branches  quadmnguiar;   racemes  termii'iating,  compound^-  flowers  four-sta*- 
mened. 
This  tree  grows  chiefly  in  the  lowlands  and  savannas,,  where  it  is  frequently  observed: 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet;  and  is  gcnjruUy  Iqpked  upon  as  one  of  the- 
hardest  and. best  timber  trees  in  the  i::lanJ.     The  body  grows  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness, and.  is  covered  with  a  thick  whitish  bark,  vvhicu,  like  the  grain  of  the  woai,  winds 
in  a  loose  spiral  form.     The  leaves  are  pretty  long,  ri}gged,.and  slightly  serrat^ ;  and^ 
the  blos!,onjs  djs|X;sed  in  bunches,  at  die  extremities  of  the  branches.     The  berries  are 
smail,  and  of  a  j^eiiovv  colour ;  they  contain  each  two  hemispheric  ^hel  s,  that  contaia, 
the; see  Js ;  the  nuts  or  nucuU  of  these  may  be  easily  |)arted  iato  twO  lobe^  ocsegXDents^. 
Tne  berries  are  sometimes  eat  by  the.  oeg roes.— ^/-^ztw^* 

Sloane  supposes  that  a  sweet  smelling  essence  might  be  made  from  the  flower  of  thisi 
tree.     The  wood  is  very  durable,  even,  wiien  exposed  to  the  weather  or  put  into  the 
ground,  and  therefore  makes  ejccellent  posts :  it  grows  plentifully  in  most  of  the  lower* 
motmtains.    Froia  its-  durable  quality  the  French  ^ave  it  the  name  oifidtlle  wood,.which5 
we  have  corrupted  to  fiddle,    A  dye  of  a  beautiful  straw,  yellow,  or  orange  colour,  for. 
masons*  work,  is  made  of  this  wood  as  follows : — ^Take  of  strong  white  lime  a  sufficient, 
quantity  to  finish  the  «ork  intended,  mix  it  with  water,  as  for  white  wash,  put  it  ia. 
casks  or  otlier*  utensils,  then  add  thereto  the  heart  of  biack  fiddle  wood,  finely  chipt,  or 
the  abavings,.in  such  quantity  as  wall  produce  the  colour  required ;  let  it  remain  in  the-, 
lime  and  water  three  or  four  days,,  repeatedly  stirring  it,  so  as  to  extract  the  dye— 
which  can  be  reduced  by  an  aciditional  quantity  of  water,  or  strengthened  by  more* 
chips  and  Uroe,  at  pleasure.    This  will  be  found  a  never  faihng  method^  and  a£u'su« 
perior  colour  to  any  other  miaterinl  whatever  now  in  use.. 

Browne  takes  notice  of  two  other  kinds  of  fiddlewood,  which  he  thinks  maybe  onl|r. 
^aiieties^  viz. : 

1.  WHITE  WDDLEW001>» 

.   Urcttunty  Jcliis  Kiblmigis^  aorticc  Imp^  fruciibus  sparsm   Biowne^ 

This. 
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•This  tree  is  most  frequent  in  the  more  hilly  inland  parts  of  the  island ;  it  grovrs  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  good  timber  tree ;  but  should  be 
u&ed  where  it  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  I  have  seen  many  of  these  trees  ia 
the  monntains  of  St.  Elizabeth  ;  but  did  not  obser\e  any  blossom,  and  have  only  ranged 
them  in  this  class  from  the  appearance  of  their  berries^  whick agree  in  every  respects 
with  those  of  th^  other  species. — Browne^ 

2.  GREEN-HEART  FIBl^LEWOOP* . 

FoliU  hienosis  cvatis  alternisy,  cortice  scabra.  longitttdinalifer  ^sfCk^^^- 
Browne,  p.  266^ 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  the  woods  about  the  Ferry,  wherc.it  grows  to  a  very  consi--- 
derable  size,  and,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  timber  trees  in  tne  island.. 
1  have  not  seen  any  of  its  fruit  or  flowers^  thereAre  could  not  class  it  to  any  certaitity, 
but  have  placed  it  Jiere'troALits  outward  appearance^  and  the  grain  and  texture  of  u&». 
wood, — Jirownt^ . 

&c  Old  Woman's  Bitter^^. 


KG-TJIEEL 


FICUS. 


Cfti  23,  OR.  S. — Poli/gamta  iricecid^ .      Nat.  or. — Scalrtdif^^ 

'6i:N.  CflAJi. — Common  calyx  obovate,  very  large,  fleshy,  concave  \  clos  3d  with  veiy 
many  semi •  lanceolate,  sharp,  serrate,  inflex,  scales  ;  the  inner  surface  is  covered 
with  floscules,  the  outer  of  which,  or  those  that  arc  nearer  to  tiie  edge  of  the  calyx, 
are  male  :  these  are  fewer  in  j>umber ;  the  rest  lower  down  are  female,  and  more  - 
numerous.     Male,  each  on  .its  proper  peduncle,,  calyx,  perianth  proper  three* 

^    parted,  erect,  divisions  lanceolate,  .erect,  equal ;  there  is  no  corolla  \  the  stamens  ^ 
are  three  bristle-shaped  filaments,  length  of  the  calyx,  with  twin  anthers;  the 
pistil  a  caducous  iniorted  rudiment..  The  female,  also  each  on  its  proper  peduncle^  . 
calyx,  perianih  proper  five-jjarted,  divisions  lanceolate- acuminate,  straight,  nearly 
equal ;  no  corolla ;  the  pistil  iia*  an  oval  germ,  the  size  of  the  proper  perianth  ;  . 
style  subulate,  .inflex^  coining  out  from  the  germ  at  the  side  of  the  tip  ;  stigmaS' 
two,  acuminate,  reflex,  one  snorter  than  the  other ;  there  is  no  pericarp;  calyx 
oblique,  .containing  in  its  bosom  a  seed,  which  is  single,  roundish,  compressed*.. 
Two  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Jamaica^,  and  the  cai'ic€^.x>t  commtm  fig^^ 
lias  also  been  introduced..  • 

1.  CARICA.  Fie.  - 

Lteavcs  palmate,  sub-trilobate,  rugged  undenaeatb ;  frmts  smooth^  pear-shaped,!* 
umbilicated. 

The  carica^  or  common  fig,,  has  been  long  ago  introduced,  and  tlirives  very  luxori*  - 
antly  in  the  lowlands,  bears  well,  and  produces  so  delicious  airuit,  that  it  is  probably 
not  excelled  in  those  countries  where  it  is  indigenous.    It  is  generally  propagated  by 
Buckers,  but  Mr.  Miller  recommends  its  propagation  by»layers  ;  the  tree  should  hardly ' 
ever  be  pruned,  or  but  as  little  as  possible ;  but,- if  it  grows  too  luxuriant,  the  ground' 
sBould  be  dug  up  one  side  of  it,  and,  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tewk^  all  the  roots  cbouldbe  «ut  awav  (big  udiittlei^  and  the  hole  filled  up  vvith  rub* 
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bish  oCa  dry  barren  kin^;-  which,  if  the  like  superfluous  growth  should  oontinue,  may 
be  tried  on  the  other  side  the  following  year.     But,  if  the  tree  does  not  bear  thick,  or  - 
tlie  I'ruit  be  o])served  not  to  come  to  perfection  upon  it,  the  top  stems  should  be  cut  off^ 
'&Q  soon  as  ihej  and  liie  fruit  begin  to  apj3ear  in  the  spring. — Browne. 

The  fig  has  large  palmated  or  hand-shaped  leaves,  and  there  are  a  number  of. 
varieties. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the^g-tree,  which,  for  many 
ages,  was  asnigmaiical,  namely,  the  caprificatiorij  as  it  is  called,  which  is  particularly 
worthy  of  attt^ntion,  not  only  as  a  .singular  phenomenon  of  itself,  but  as  it  has  furnished 
one  of  ilie  m(/St  convincing  proofs  of  tiie  reality  of  the  sexes  of  the  plants.  In  brief,  it  ' 
is  this  :  The  flowers  of  liic  fig-tree  are  situated  within  a  pulpy  receptacle,  which  we 
cidi  liie  fig  or,fruit :  of  these  n^ceptaclfp,  in  the  wild  fig-tree,  some  have  male  flowers 
only,  and  others  have  male  and  female,  both  distinct^  though  placed,  in  the  same  re- 
ceptacle. In  the  cuiiivatcd  ng,  thej>^  are  found  to  contain  only  female  flowers ;  which 
are  fecundated  by  mtans  ot  a  kind  of  gnat  bred  in  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig  trees,  which 
pierces  that  of  the  cultivated,  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs  within ;  at  the  same  time  dif- 
fusing within  the  r<  cep'tacie  the  farina  of  the  male  flowers.  Without  this  operation  the 
fruit  niay  ripen,  but  no  elFective  seeds ^ire  produced :  hence  the  garden  fig  can  only  be 
propagated  bv  la\  ers  and  cuttings,  in  those  countries  where  the  wild  fig  is  not  known. 
The  process  of  tlins  ripening  the  fruit,  in  the  oriental  countries,  is  not  left  to  nature, 
but  is  managed  with  greai  art,  and  different  degrees  of  dexterity,  so  as  to  reward  the 
skdful  lui2»i)andinan,  who  conveys  the  gnats  at  a  proper  time,  fixing  them  at  the  ends 
of  the  branrjies,  with  a  miieh  larger  increase  of  truit  than  would  otherwise'be  produced.  I 

A  tree  of  the  same  size  v.here  caprifieation  is  not  practised  may  produce  .twenty-live  I 

pounds  of  Iriiit,  but,  by  that  art,  hrings  ten  times  the  quantity.  ' 

Figs  are  employed  as  emollient  cataplasms  and  pectoral  decoctions.  The  best  are 
those  wuieh  eoui*  iroin  Turkey.  In  the  south  of  France.they  are  prepared  as  follows: 
TliC  fruit  is  fir:>t  dipj^cvi  in  scalding  hot  lye,  made  of  the  ashes  of  the  fig*tree,  and  then 
dried  in  ih(j  >un.  iJence  these  figs  stick  to  the  hands,  and  scour  them  like  lixivial 
saUs ;  an  •;  for  tlit  same  reason,  they  excite  to  stool  without  griping.  They  are  uio- 
oetaieiy  nu;Timental,  grateful  to  the  stQii^ach,  and  easier  to  digest  than  any  other  of 
tii^e  svve&t  fruiis. 

2.  VIRPNS.  GREEN. 

.,.     -  I^icus  Indica  maxmia^  folio  oblcT^gofvnicUlisy  e  summis  ramts  deniissis 

7  a  diets  ageniibtis  se  p)opagans^  Jructu  minore  sphcerico  sanguineo* 
Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  140,  t.  223.     Arborea  assurgeyis  utrinque  brachiata^ 
Jbliis  owitis,  ramis  appendiculas  tenues  Jiexiles  dependerites  demits 
ientibu^.     Bruwne,  p   110. 

Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  quite  en tirCj smooth  and  even^  narrowed  and  rounded 

at  the  base. 

This  large  tiec  has  roots  running  a  great  way.round  it,  windingand  twining  on  the 

^surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  light  grey  bark,  and  growing  from  large  spurs,  like  the 

cotton,  tree,     1  ae  wood  is  soft,  but  makes  tolerable  good  boards  for  flooring,  door% 

tables,  &c.     I'he  trunk  is  divided  at  the  top  into  many  branches,  spreading  on  eveiy 

Jhftad,  having  leaved  on  inch  lonjg  footstalks^  eight  inches  long,  and  half  a$  broad  in  the 

iniddi% 
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viiddle)  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  fruit  is  spherical,  and  full  of  red  grains  or  seeds. 
,  The  whole  tree  and  fruit,  in  every  part,  when  bryken,  is  milky.  The  fruit  is  much 
,^  coveted  by  wild  pigeons. — Sloane.  Sloane  describes  five  kinds  of  this  tree.  His  three 
-  first  are  tnou^ht  to  be  the  same,  or  at  most  varieties  of  this  species,^  as  well  as  Browne's 

second  and  mth  kinds. 


Thismonstrous  tree  is  at  first  buk^a  weakly  climbing  plant,  that  raises  itself  by  the 
help  of  some  adjoining  trunk,  rock,  or  tree ;  and  continues  to  shoot  some  slender 
flexite  radicles,  or  appendixes,  tliat  embrace  the  supporter,  and  grow  gradually  down* 

.  wards,  as  the  stem  increases  :  this  at  length  gains  the  summit,  and  begins  to  shoot  both 
branches  and  radicles,  or  appendixes,  more  luxuriantly ;  these  in  time  reach  the  ground^ 
throw  out  many  smaller  arms,,  take  root,  and  become  so  many  stems  ^nd  supporters  to 
the  parent  plant ;  which  now  begins  lo  enlarge^  to  throw  out  new  branches  and  appen- 
dixes, and  to  form  a  trunk  from  the  summit  of  its  supporter ;  which  still  continues  in 
the  centre  of.  rtie  first  radicles,  interwoven  in  their  descent,  and  at  dength  augmented 
and  connected  gradually  into  a  common  mass  or  body  about  the  borrowed  foundation  ; 
which,  if  a  vegetable,  soon  begins  to  decay,  and  at  length  is  wholly  lost  within  the 

.  luxuriant  trunk  it  supported*.  This  tree  is  v£ry  common  in  both  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  a  poor  despicable  creeper  in  its  tender  state  :  it  seldom  fails  when  it  meets 
with  a  proper  support,  and  g^neraJly  makes  use  of  all  the  arts  of  true  policy  to  perfect 
its  growth  ;  but,  wheftronce  complete^  it  will  live  a. long  time,  for  it  throws  out  many 
new  appendixes  for  every  one  that  chances  to  fail,  and  each  more  useful,  as  they  sup- 
port the  top.  more  immeaiately :  nor  is  this  all,  for  the  roots  frequently  emit.new  shoots, 
and  these  ri^e  by  the  parent  prop  into  other  trees  \  and  thus  one  plant  is  sometimes  ob- 
served to  raise  a  whole  grove. — Browne, . 

3;  AMERICANA*.  AMERICAN; 

Itcus  Indica  folio  oblongo^  ohtuso-fructu  minor e  palllde  luteo  spharico^ . 
Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  140.  Arborescens  folio  oblongo  ovat is ^  baccis  sub-^- 
verrucosis*    Browne,  p. 

I&aves  ovate,  oblong,,  veined,  .quite  entire;  fruits  axillary,  peduncled,  clus-  - 
tered. . 

This  tree  has.  a  trunk  as  big  as  ones  thigh,  covered  witha  white  or  ash-coloured  bark, 
irking  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  branches  on  every  hand,  with  leaves  placed  irregu- 
larly at  their  ends,  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  standing  on  half  inch  long  fpot- 
•  stalks.  The-firuit  stands  on  short  footstalks,  is  round,  bigger  than  a  cherry,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  having  within  a  small  thin  pulp,  and  a  great- many  rotmd  brown  seeds. 
All  parts  of  the  tree  are  milky.  It  grew  near  the  Rio  Cobre. — Sloane.  This  appeara 
to  be  Sfoane'B  fourth  and  fifth,  and  Browne^s  third  and  fourth  kinds. . 

Fig^TreeSx — Besides  Ae  delicious  Spanish  fig,  we  have  a  sort  of  wild  figs,  growing 
spontaneously  in  most  parts  of  Jamaica,  whose  trees  are  very  large  and  spreading  :  Sir 
H.  Sloane  calls  tkemfieus  Jndica  maxima^  and  makes  five  sorts  of  them.  They  differ 
a.  little  in  ^ape,  bigness  of  fruit,  and  largeness  of-  leaf ;  -  but  otherwise  little  or  no  dif- 
ference, all  having  a- milky  juice,  which  is  dangerous  if  it  flies  into  the  eyes:  The 
juice  is  thickened,  by  the  sun  and  art^  into  a  gum  hke  bird-lime.  It  is  rare  to  see  any 
of*  these  trees  grow  up  straight  of  themselves,  but  have  generally  supporters ;  for^  , 
Rowing  bXjthe  sid«  of> another;  the^  clasp  round  it^  and  when  it  hath  got  some^lieigitt^ . 
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It  then  .puts  out  little  branches  like  a  withe,  which  grow  downwards  to  the  'ground^ 

where  they  take  root,  growing  bigger  and  stronger  like  stilts,  and  then  spreading  oa 
the  top,  tney  overcome  and  destroy  its  first  supporter.  There  is  both  white  and  red^ 
but  both  very  soft,  like  deal,  of  which  the  negroes  make  bowls,  trays,  end  spoons.—* 
Its  fruit  is  about  the  bigness  of  an  apricot.  They  are  as  large  as  the  cotton -tree,  but 
seldom  straight.  That  which  hath  a  reddish  wood,  I  am  of  opinion,  the  balsam  cuprojf 
is  got  from,  or  at  least  a  balsam  may  be  got  as  good* — Barhaniy  p.  59^    , 

The  ^cus  tinctoria,  a  native  of  the  Society  islands,  called  maitee^  is  in  theHortvs 
Eastensis,  it  was  brought  to  Jamaica  in  his  Maiesty's  ship  Providence,  and  is  4ised  as 
a  dye  wood* 


FINGRIGO  OR  COCKSPUR. 


TISONIA. 


Cl.  23,  OR.  2. — Polygamia  dioecia.       "Nat.  OR. — Ni/ctagines. 

This  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  William  Piso,  a  physician  of  Amsterdam,  ailfhor 
of  a  Natural  History  of  Bra^Hl. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Male  calyx  scarcely  tiny ;  corolla  one-petaled,  'bell-shaped,  fivc-cIeft, 
segments  acute,  patulous;  the  stamens  are  five,  six,  or  seven,  awl-shaped  fila- 
ments, with  roundish  twin  anthers  ;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong  germ,  a  short  styles 
and  a  pencil-shaped  stigma.  The  female  calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male ;  the 
pistil  has  an  oblong  germ ;  -a  st^ie  simple,  cj^lindrical,  longejr  than  the  corolla^ 
erect,  with  bifid  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  an  oval  berry,  often  five-cornered,  valve- 
less,  one-celled ;  seed  single,  smooth,  oblong.  Swartz  classes  this  genus  Jiep^ 
iandria  mgnogi/nia*    Two  species  arc  natives  of  Jamaica* 

•1.  ACULEATA,         ^PRICKLY. 

I^aliuro  ajfinls  arbor  spinosa^  flore  racemoso  her^acio  perdaptifaloite^ 
J'ructU  sicca  nudo  cannuIatoJappaceo,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  25,  t.  167, 
f.  3,  4.  Assunyensy  sarvientovalidoy  foliisovatisutrinqueproduC'm 
4iSf  spinis  valiUis  recurvisy  racemis  latcralibus,     Browne,  p.  368. 

^Spines  axillary,  spreading  very  much. 

This  plan:  rises  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  reclinins  branches,  and  requiring  sup-* 
port,  from  neigbbourini;  trees,  which  it  turns  round.  The  branches,  .twigs,  ?in4 
spines,  are  always  opposite  ;  the  latter  awl-shaped,  acuminate,  axillary,  perpendicular 
to  the  branch,  strong,  recurved  at  the  points.  Both  twigs  and  prickles  make  a  cross 
with  tnose  iniinediately  under  them.  Tnis  tree  is  often  bare  of  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
shoot  first  on  corymbed  racemes,  branched,  axillary,  and  ter  mi  Halting,  not  reaching 
beyond  the  leaves,  rbut,  when  in  fruit,  muck  elongated.  The  Howers  are  small,  green- 
ish-yellow, numerous,  supported  by  three  awl-shaped  bractes,  if  the  flower  fcerminatas 
the  branchlet  ot  the  raceme,  but  with  two  only  if  it  is  placed  at  the  side  of  it,  the  la^ 
ceme  itself  then  serving  for  the  third.  To  the  flower  succeeds  an  oblong,  cannulateo^ 
.•rou;^h,  naked,  brown,  large,  seed,  sticking  to  any  thing  by  means  of  crooked  points. 
Afttr  the  fruit  is  perfected  come  the  leaves,  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  oval,  acute,  quite 
catir^;,  smooth,  peiioledl,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  iong  and  one  broad^  of  a  dark 
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greca  colour, --Dr.  Martyo^girej the  following  description^  in  the  Gardeners  Dtctionarjv 
of  the  different  appearsince  of  the  male  and  n^male  plants  raised  from  the  same  seeds : 
<'  The  male  planu»  have  stalks  as  thick  as  ones  arm,  which  rise  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  }• 
|he  bark  is  of  a  dark  brown .  colour,  and  smooth  ;  these  send  out  many  branches  by 
pairs  opposile^  which  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  females-ana  do  not  hang 
pbout  so  loose  :  tbeyare  garnished^ with  obovate  stiff  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  lon^, 
imd  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  standing,  opposite  on  short  footstalks.     From  the  sida 
of  the  branches  come  out  short  spurs,  having  each  two  pairs  of  small  leaves  at  the  hot* 
tom^.  and  ftom  the  top  comes  out  the  peduncle,  which  is  slender,  about  half  an  inch- 
long,  dividingjat  the  top.  into  three  ;  each  of  thes^  sustsun  a  amall  corymb  of  herbace* 
ous  yellow  flowers,.eachhaving  Eve  stamens  j.  standing  out  beyond  the  petal,  >termin*- 
ated  by  obtuse  anthers.  ^  . 

"  The  stalks  of  the  female  plants,  .not  teing  so  strong  as  dibse  of  the  male,  ^  require  * 
support.   These  rise  eighties  or  twenty  feet  high,  sendmg  out  slender  weak  biraTiches,  - 
opposite,  which  are  armed  with  short,  Strang,  hooked,  spines,  and  have  small  ovai 
leaves,.abotitan  inch  and  three  quaiters  btoad;  these  stand  opposite-  on  the  larger 
branches,  buton  the  sAialler  they  are  alternate,  and  have  short  footstalks.    The  flowtrs* 
ane  produced  in.  small  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  bratithes,  sitting  upon  the  germ ;  they 
are  shaped  like  those  of  the.  male,  but  have  no  stamens  ;  in  the  centre  is  situated  a  9y« 
iindHdstt  style,  .crowned  with  five  spreading  stigmas.    The  germs  afterwards  turn  to  a^^ 
channelled^  five«comered,  glutinoa*,  capsule,  armed  with  small  crooked  spines*,  eaclx^ 
containing  .one  obiong,  ovB.\y  .smooth,  seed.*  ^  a 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  all  the  sugar,  islands;  it  is  a  strong  withy^limber,  whose^ 
liiain  trunk  is  sometimes  no  less  than  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  this  is  gene-* 
rally  in  the  woods,  where  it  thrives  best,  and  is  commonly  supported  by  the  help  oF* 
^omft  of  the  neighbouring  trees.     The  flowers  are  very  various ;  they  are  sometimes 
hermaphrodite  on  every  branch,  sometimes  male  in  one-branch,  and  female  in  another^ 
hnd  sometimes  male,/  female,  and  hermaphrodite,  on  the  different  parts  of  the  same " 
plant;  but  most  commonly  they  are  all  of  one  kind.    The  decoction  of  the  roots,  with 
those  of  the  lin^-tree,  .Sloane  says,  are  thought  good  for  gonorrhcea ;  and  so  it  is  if 
the  root  is  ground  and  mixed  with  lime  juice  until  it  is  thickened  therewith.    The  * 
wood,  bein^  tough  and  flexible,  is  frequently  used  to  make  hoops;    There  is  another 
small,  prickly  plant  called  ^n^n^o,  the  niimosa  cinereoy  described  under  tbe  name 
sensitive  plants. . 

Fing^rigOi — ^Ifeelieve  some  negro  gave  the  name,  for  it  is"  very  full  of  hooked  prickles^ 
lie  cock,  spurs;  and  some  call  tne  plant  so,  which' is  well  known  in  Jamaica.  The* 
blossom  smells  as  sweet  as  the  Eiiglisn  May.  The  seeds,  when  dry,  stick  fast  to  any^ 
thing  they  touch,  .like  burs  :  I  have  seen  ground-doves  and  pea-doves,  that  covet  to " 
eat  the  seeds,  stick  so  fast  about-  them  that  they  could  not  make  use  of  their  win^s,  to  • 
that  you  might  take  them  up  iii  your  hands.  The  root  of  this  plant  negroes  use  m  ve- 
nereal case8.T— ^orAatn^  ,p.  60.  "" 

.2.   KIORICANS.  BLACK. 

..  Unanned;  leaires  ovate-acuminate ;  flowers  cymed,  erect ;  fruits  berried/ 

*  4Stl^artz.refer$  the  pisonia  incrmis  of  Jacquiu  to  this  speciesi  which  he  fooud  in  Jd^ 
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maica.  '  Xacquih  describes  it  as  a  small  tree  without  thqjps,  ifpright,  trvel^e  andsonre^^ 
times  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  five  inches  in  diameter.  When  it  grows  m 
thick  coppices  it  acquires  an  inelegant  habit,  notmuch^iniike  the  first  species.  L^eavea 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate ;  racemes  Kke  those  ef  the  prickly  sort,  but  not  elongated 
when  in  fruit;  continuing  after  the  fruit  is  fallen,  and  then  becoming  red ;  bractes  thd 
same.  Flowers  small,  greenish  yellow,  havinga  slight  odour ;  berryl)Ia6k,  soft,  con^ 
taining  a  whitish  pulp,  which  is  often  wanting^  'being  probably  eateh  by  insects^  for  iit 
is  always  found  in  the  unripe  fruit. 

•Tit-Weed— ^fe  Eryhoo. 


nVE.FINGER.  ARXm. 

•  Cu  20,  OR.  S.^^Gynandria  polyandria^       -Nat.  .on.-^Ptperitit^ 
Gen.  char.— iVsf  Cocoes,  p.  21 U 

AURITUM.  .1SAREIU 

.  jtrum^tnaximum  scandens  geniailatum  €t  trifoHatttm  fMis^  mi  bdsik 
^nairicuUUis.   Sloane^  ▼.  1^  p.  169.    Scandens  trtphyllumy  folvis  ex^ 
tenor ibus  auritis^  pttiolis  vaginantibu^    Browne,  p.  SS"!. 

Tladicant ;  leaves  ternate^  those  at  the  side  one»lobed« 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  running  upon  trees,  and'is  very  remarkable^ 
•as  being  the  only  species  of  ai^m,  in  this  island,  furnished  with  compound  leaves.—* 
The  stalk  is  better  than  an  inch  in  diameter  when  full  grown,  thickly  jointed^  and  full 
of  a  milky  clammy  juice ;  as  are  all  parts  of  the  plant.  From  the  jomts  proceed  clavi« 
cles,  or  roots,  which  adhere  strongly  to  any  tree  it  climbs  qpon,  by  which  it  reaches  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  trees.  The  leaves  are  produced  towards  the  top,  their  footstalks 
encompassing  the  stalk,  when  they  drop  off  leaving  those  marks  which  distinguish  the 

1'oints.  They  are  longer  than  the  leaf,  sheathed  vhthin  a  few  inches  of  it^  where  they 
)ecome  round.  Tiie  leaf  has  three  lobes  in  the  young  plant,  but,  as  it  acquires  age 
and  strength,  throws  forth  ears  from  the  outward  leaves,  until  it  has  frequently  seven 
divisions,  tlie  hinder  ones  appearing  like  spurs  to  the  others.  The  uppermost  or  mid* 
die  leaf  is  by  far  the  largest,  being  ^equently  a  foot  long  and  half  as  broad ;  the  others 
diminishing  as  they  recede  from  it,  the  smallest  BOt  exceeding  four  inches  long  and  .two 
broad.    The  leaves  are  smooth  and  milky,  dark  green  above,  and  paler  below. 

A  decoction  of  the  leaves,  stems,  or  roots,  or  this  plant  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  sarsaparilla  in  venereal  complaints.  The  stalks  aiid  leaves,  boiled  with  salt 
and  other  hog-meat,  are  used  in  many  places  for  the  puipose  of  fattening  hogs. 


FLEA-BANES.  CONYZA. 

*         • 

Cl.  19,  OR.  2. — Syngenesiapolr/gamia  superfitia.        Nat.  OK.-^Coinpostt^.  ^ 

Gen  char,— Calyx  common  imbricate,  roundish,  squarrose ;  scaTes  acute,  the  otfter 
somewhat  spreading  ^  corolla  cgmpouDd|  tttbulosej  coroUets  heroiaphrodite,  nu« 
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.sMToii^^  tnbuIiLr  m  tbc  disk  j  feiiiales  apetalous,  roundisb  in  the  circuit ;.  proper 

.  - — of  thchcrwaplirodiu;,  funncUforrajbgnler  five-cleft,  patulous — of  the  fcnialijs, 
funnel-forrnj  border  tliree-cJeft;  stanicns  in  the  hermaphrodites,  five  capillary 
\ery  sliurl  tilaiuents,  with  cyliDddc  tubular  anthers ;  the  pistil  in  the  bennapbro- 
ditcsi  has  an  oblong  gerui,  a  fililbriu  style,"  the  length  of  the  staini^ns,  and  a  two- 
cWft  stigt^a-.  In  tSe  feinales  the  germ  U  oblong,  style  ftliforui,  length  of  the  ber- 
■oaphrodile,  more  slender  ;  stigma-s  f-vo,  very  slender ;  there  is  no  pericai-py.calyx 
converging;  tfie  seed*  to  tiie  hennaphrodiies  solitary,  oblong,  down  siii^pici-to 
Ibe  fedoal^a  solitary,  obloug,  simple ;  receptacle  naked,  fiat.  Four  species  are 
natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.  ;A4rB<MlESCENS.  TREE. 

Coni/s/f  fmticosa  fiore-^paiUide  f^irptireo^  capitulis-  e  laterihus  rmnuUt* 
rum  spicaiim  exeunt ibus.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  257.  F^upatorium  !. — 
Erecttnn  hirsutum.  Joins  oblongis  ru^sosis ;  florihus  spicatiSy  per 
ramos  terminalis  declinantesivw  versu  dfspesitisi    Browne,  p.  31IJ. 

L^ares  ovate,  quite  entire,  acute,   touientose  underneath;  spikes  recui*vtd, 
one-ranked ;  bractes  reflex. 

This  is  a  shrub,  with  a  depressed  cugged  stem,,  rising  four  or  five  feet,  with,  divari- 
cate, sub-divided,  branches,  bent  down,  diverging,  viUose,  .with  a  blackish  shaggi-' 
ness.  Leaves  petioled, .  alternate,  broad- lanceolate,  nerved,  wrinkled,  pubescent, 
-  (Uke  sage  leaves,)  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  whitest  on  the  under 
^ide,  Kacemcs  termiuating  and  axillary,  erect^  flowers  suh-sessile,  alternate,  pale 
purple  J  calycinc  scales  pressed  close,  pubescent ;  ^corolla  uniform ;  twelve  hernia-* 
phrodite  coroUets  in  the  circuit,  a  little  higher  than  the  others,  giving  the  flower  a  ra« 
iiiate  apgearance.— ^2»« 

•  •    •  -■ 

This  plant,  ihe  erect  eupa1f>rium  or  htmp  agnm^ny^-  grmve  chiefly  In  the  lowlands.  -> 
The  branches  bend  general!}'  fonvards,  and  bear  their  flowers  in  loose  spikes  along  their 
extremities ;  where  they  are  disposed  m  a  gpradual  succession  on  the  upper  sides  only. 
'"^Browne.    T?iso  says,  the  bruised  leaves  are  good  against  pains  and  inflammations  of** 
the  eyes ;  and  that  the  leaves  and  pappous  seeds^  because  of  their4)eiog  aroaiatici  are 
^ood  ia  baihs^ 

.2.  VIRGATA*^         TWIGGY*:  .        . 

Selichrysum  cauie'^nlatOj  Jloribus  spicatis.    Sloane,  r.l^-p*  260,:  ^ 
.152|^  t  5.    jingiistifolia  subineana^  cauie  alatOf^pica  multiplici ; 
Jlorihus  inferior ibustematisi  mediis  binatis^  superioribus  singula^ 
ribus.    Browne,  p.  318^ 

Heaves  decarvent^  laaceoliOey  sernilate^^steBis  wandJike;  flowers  cpiked,  in 
scattered  beaps* 

This  has  several  straight  stalks,  ri«n|^two  -feet-hiffh,  fioBs  the  same  root ;  it  is  pretty 
\mry*  The  leai^es^re  set  at  about  an  inch  distant  ttom  ene^another,-  having  t#o*  little 
leaflets  at  their  origio^  set  on  an  edged  stalk ;  they  are  slightly  indented,  of  K  dark 
creea  colour  above,  and  woolly  ^r  whue  below,,  having^  an  eminent  nerve  running  long* 
v^s.  The  flower  branches  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of 
teikes  at  the  top  The  flowers  are  sessile,  and  stand  sometiiBes  singly  and  sometimes- 
wee  or  four  fitg^Ureri-*  It -gprowri&'drysavaiiQaa:-"  •  • 
^i Qq9  ..  BclickrjfSHmp  ^ 
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Helichry$umi  or  golden  cudweed^  golden  tuffs^  or  'locks.-^t  haft'i  iroolly  iitalk» 
with  many  long  narrow  leaves,  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  hoary  ahd  woolly  on  the 
under  side ;  the  flowers  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  in  tufts,  without  any  foot-stalk*,; 
the  outward  leaves,  or  capsula,  are  like  silver  scales,  inclosing  the  flowers,  of  a  pale- 
purple  colour,  with  yellow  thrums  as  in  daisies ;  then  follow  many  pappous  seecf;,  as 
m  others  of  the  kind.  The  whole :plant  is  drying  and  restringent,  wtich  ntetkes  it^ood 
against  all  sorts  of  fluxes  and  catarrhs.  It  is  good  in  quinsies,  and  jaU  ulcers.— Va/*'- 
ham,  p.  73.  '  * 

3.  BURJRCntASCENS.  PyRPLE. 

Conyza  major  odoratCj  seu  baccharis^floxibus  purpureis  nudis,  Sloane^ 
.V.  I,  p.  258,  t.  152,  f.  1.  Odorata  minor  erectflj  purpurasccn^ 
corymbosa ;  foUis  ovatis^  villosa.    "Browne,  p.  S  1'8. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate»  serrate,  sub-tomentose ;  stem  sub*herbaceous,  simple 
at  bottom,  corymbed  at  top ;  flowers  ovate. 

The  stem  of  this  plant>  .which  rises  sixteen  4>r  twenty 'inches  in  iheight,  is  pttrple, 
generally  pretty  simple  below  the  middle,  but  as  it  rises  throws  out  a  .good  many 
branches.  The  lower  ones  have  pear-shaped  leaves,  three  inches'Iong  and  one  broach 
on  short  petioles,  rough,  and  notched  about  the  edges.  The  leaves  on  the  upper 
branches  are  much  narrower,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and 
produced  in  round  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Browne  observes,  that  the 
smell  of  this  plant  is  ^reeable  to  jnost  people,  and  that  it  is  frequently  kept  among 
clothes  to  presqiwe  them  from  moths  and  oyier  vermin.  It  is  common  in  all  low  marshy 
lands. 

4.  mOIDA.  RIGID. 

Leaves  petioledy  obovate,  entire, isygged,  veii\ed underneath;  spikes ||ei:uosei 
Jflowers  in  pairs,  .all  directed  the  same  way .—>4V. 
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FLEA.WORT.  a     CINERARIA.. 

.  Cl.  19,  tOR.  .2. — Syngmesia  polygamia  superflua.        Nat.  or.— Gm|N>i2)^. 

This  name  is  derived  froqi  the  Latin  word  cinis^  as  most  of  the  8pecie»  are  gray  or 
Jtsh-coloured.  '  ^  .  - 

££N.  CHAR.-*— Calyx  con^ion,  simple,  xnany-Ieaved,  leaflets  equal;  corolla  com- 
pound, radiated ;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  equal,  numerous  m  the  disk ;  the 
stamens  in  the  hermaphrodite,  five  iilaments,  with  cylindric  tubulous  anther^ 
fivercl^ft  at  top ;  the  pikil  in  the  hermaphrodite  has  an  oblong  germ,  filiform 
«tyle,  two  stigmas ;  female  germ  oblong,  style  filiform,  «tigmas  two ;  there  is  no 
^  ^ei^icarp,  the  fssAyx,  unchanged;  s^eds  "solita/y,  UnoaTf. quadrangular ;  pappus 
^  'liairy,  simple,  copious;  tl\e  receptade  ^f^d^  nattisli.  Tjfva  speqies^  of  this  g€|am 
was  discover€;d in  Jamaica  by  ^warlz«  ...    ^  l 

1.  'GLABRA.  SMOOTQ. 

.  .        flowers  coiymbed;  calyxes  cylindric;  leaves  oblong,  wute,  ^mewhat  tooidi^ 
iette^V6nreli98s^  anoQtb  Q^  bioib  A^^  afv^  a|ittle^HC<Mlait j^^stem  ahnibbj^. 
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« 

2.  DISCOLOR.  PARTY-COLOURED. 

Flowers  corymbed;    leaves  oblong,    lanceolate-iK^uminate,   somewhat  todtk^ 
letted,  smooth,  beneath  white  tomentose  -,  stem  shrubby. 

Forbidden  Froit — See  Shaddock. 


FORK  TERN.  ACROSTICHUM. 

.*  Cl.  24,  OR.  1. — Cryptogamiajlices. 

'  GxK.  15HAR.-— The  fructifications  cover. the  whole  under  surface  of  the  frond**^ 
.  '       Eighteen  species  have  been  discovered  in  Jamaica. 

With  simple  divided  fronds  : 

1.  FERRUOINEUM.  IRON. 

Fronds  pinnatifid;    pinnas  linear-acute,   spreading,  quite  ^entire,  ^connate; 
stipe  smooth. 

2.  POLYPODIOIDES.  POLYPODIUM-Lll^:.  , 

J^olypodiumitninus pinmdis  raris  suhtus4:inerns,  Sloane,  v.  I,  p#79. 
AcoMlefronde  pinnatifa  ad  vernpm  divisOy  lobis  linear ibiis  iasi  ad* 
natis*    Browne,  p.  105. 

?ronds  pinnatifid^  pinnas  4inear-*obtuse,  quite  entire,   spreading,  crowned ; 
stipe  scaly. 

Browne  calls  this  the  smaXlex  acrosticiimj  with  narrow  lobed  foliage,  commonlyfound 
Hn  low,  cool,  and  shady  places.  It  rises  in  tufts,  and  seldom  exceeds  ten  or  twelve 
dnches  io  lengt^.  The  bark  of  the  frond  is  hoary  and  scaly,  and  has  the  fructifications 
tm-ote  or  less  confluent,  though,  being  sometimes  distinct]^  this  has  the  appearance  of  %• 
jpolypodium.  The  footstalks  are  brownish,  and  the  whole  leaf  and  ibotstalk  about  foi^r 
oncbes  loog^  of  a  yell&wish  green  colour  above,  whitiidi  below. 

With  pinnate  fronds : 

3.  AtJRKOM.  GOLDEN. 

Xonchitzs  palustris  maxima.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  76.    Maximum  uligi^  , 
nosurn  simplex^  4;osta  crusstorij,/oliis  oblongis  disPtnctis  integris.*^ 
Browne,  p.  105. 

S'innas  ahemate,  tongue-shaped,  quite  entire,  smooth. 

IStipes  or  footstalks  in  bundles  from  the  same  root,  which  with  the  leaves  rise  nine 
tfeet  high,  they  are  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger.  The  rib  of  the  leaf  is  greenish, 
.rornered,  eminent,  irregularly  shaped,  having  at  every  inch  and  a  half  distance  the 
^pinnas  set  alternately  on  small  pedicels,  about  twenty  in  number  ;  each  pinna  about 
,a  foDt  long  and  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  where  broadest,  being  narrow  at  the 
tbeginning,  and  ending  obtusely.  The  leaf  is  green,  smooth,  sometimes  half  covered 
f^ver  with  t^sty  coloured  moss,  in  which  lies  the  seed.  It  grows  in  marshes  near  the 
Black  Uiver  going  to  Old  Harbour,  and  by  Salt  River  near  Passage  Fort.  It  is  used 
^.thatch,  and  4^e  decoction  of  the'roorstops^Jysenceries^'by'beijigdnLnk^  it  is  also  . 
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excellent  5n  obstmctions  of  the  spleen*    A  $uU  mud«  of  the  leaves  is  ua  excdleot  re* 
Qiedy  against  ulcers  auJ  carious  lioucs^  being  dniog^-^Slifan^. 

4.  rc;fum,  REDniSH. 

Fi'lix  miner y  ruffa  lamigtne  lota  obdurta  in  pi?inas  tantum  iivisay  ra^ 
raSj  fion  crenataHy  \siior\ih(naas.     Sloane^  v.    I,  p.  87,  t.  45,  f.    I. 
Simplex  villosum,  fo/iis  lanctolaia-ovatU  levissimc  aenaiis,  linei^ 
fructijicaiionis  dcnsissimt  silts.     Bruvvae^  p,  93^ 

Pinnas  oblong- cxvate,  qniie  entire,  pubescent,    • 

This  grows  eighteen  or  twenty  in ciies  in  height  j  stalk  round,  covered  v^-irii  ferra- 

Sinonshuir,  loaty  almost  from  the  root ;  each  pi  una  about  an  inch  long,  and  an  inch 
istant  from  each  other,  on  small  footstalks,  they  are  about  half  an  iiich  broad  at  the 
base,  whence  they  decrease  to  the  end,  which  is  round,  all  covered  over  with  a  rusty 
woolly  hair. — Shane.  Bi*owne  calls  it  the  simple  hairy  aspknium^  which  seems  to  like 
^  saody  soil  \  he  found  it  in  Liguanea. 

5.  SORBIFOLlU.%r.  SOIIBUS-LEAVED. 

Filix  inajor  scandens  in  pinnas  tantum  divisa  ohlongas  latasque  non^ 
cvcnatas,     Sloane,  v./l,  p.  83,.  t  38. 

Pinnas  oblong-arate,  entire,  serrate,  acute  ;  stipes  scaTy; 

This  has  a  crooked  stalk,,  of  a  daik  brown  colour,  cornered^  sometimes  smooth,  at 
other  times  covered  with  a  ferruginous  hairy  moss,  as  big  as  the  little  finger^  sending 
out  on  each  side  many  inch  long  clavicles  or  roots,  sticking  to  the  barks  of  trees,  by 
tvhich  it  rises  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  These  stalks,  rooting  all  die  way,  send  out  leavea 
at  about  two  inches  distance,  a  foot  and  a  half  lon^,  having  alternate  pinnas,  set  on  the 
middle  rib  at  half  an  inch  distance  from  one  another,  they  are  three  inches  long  and 
tlirce  quaiters  of  an  inch- broad  in  the  middle,  where  broadest ;  they  are  thin,  smooth, 
and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  jmce,  mixed  with  oil,  ginger,  andjpepper,^  is  said 
to  cure  the  choleric  bead-^ch,  when  anointed  with  it. — Sloane. 

6*  MAR01NATU3^U  MARGINED.  .  '    * 

J'ilix  major  in  pinnae  tantum  divisa^  oblongas^  cngustasjue^  nan 
crenatas.     Sloane,  v,  1,  p.  84,  t,  40. 

Pinnas  oblong,  quite  entire,  waved,  acuminate ;  stipe  naSedi. 

This  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  pteris  grandifloi*a—9ee  Female  Ferns,  p.  289* 
Sloane  describes  it  as  follows : 

Stalk  sometimes  blackish,  sometimes  brown,  rising  two  feet  bigfa^  and  having  pinnsc 
at  about  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  sometimes  opposite,  and  sometimes  akemate, 
at  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  distance  from  eacn  other,  four  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  a  narrow  point;  dark  green  above,,  wholly  co^ 
vered  with  ferrugiaous  moss  below.  It  grew  very  plentifully  ou  the  Rio  d^Oro,  io  SU 
Thomas  ia  the  Vale, .  and  in  Su  Mary's. — Sloans. 

7.  SANCTUM.  HOLT. 

Filicula  turn  vamosa  minima^  surculis  creSris^  pmnulis  angit^tisshnts^ 
raris.    Sloane,^  v.  I,  p.  91,  t  49,  f.  2.    Ercctum  minimum  sim^ 

j>Us,  foUolis  angmtit  ^rcmtk  vd  Mati^.    Bromley  p.  i05» 

Fnm4t 
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Froncts  lanceolate ;  pinnas  linear-lanceolate^  gash-serrate,  the  lower  serratures 
largest,  ^  ^ 

This^plant  Swartz  thought  a  polypodiumy  from  the  seed  being  arranged  in  distinct 
round  spots.  It  does  not  grow  above  five  or  six  inches  Hi^h,  having  short  twigs,  set 
^ten^ely^  on  which  grew  the  pinnas.    It  grows  in  the  inland  parts  oy  shady  rivulets. 

8.  TRIFOUATUM.  THIIEE-LEAVED. 

JPki/Uitis  ramosa  trifida^  Slo^ie,  v.  1,  p.  88,  t.  45,  f.  2.  Simplet^ 
Joliis  lanceolatis  irregulariier  dispositis,  stiperioribus  singularibMh 
inferioribus  geniinatis  vel  ttrnatis^    Browne,  p. 

Leaves  ternate,  lanceolate.  .     , 

This,  from  a  blackish  tuberous  root,  sends  up  five  or  six  stalks  about  a  foot  h{gh|| 
Browne  says  two  or  three  feet ;  the  stalks  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  cornered  ;  the 
pinnse  are  set  opposite  to  one  another,  three  for  the  most  part  on  a  common  reddish 
footstalk,  the  middle  one  the  longest,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  a  quarter 
broad  in  the  middle,  where  broadest,  smooth,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  with  reddish 
jibs ;  the  bark  of  the  frond  is  entirely  covered  with  ferruginous  duut  It  grows  chiefly 
in  the  mountains,  and  loves  a  moist  rich  soil ;  and  is  coma  only  found  by  the  sides  of 
mvi/^tsr^Sloanc  K  Browne. 

With  hipinnate  fronds : 

S.  EBENEUM.  £BONY. 

J^tlix  ncn  ramosa  minima^  caule  nigro^  surculis  raris,  pinntdis  an^ 

gusiis,  rarisy  brevibus^  acutis  subtus  niveisl     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  92, 

t.  53,  f.  I,  and  t.  7,  f.  1.     Fuscum  simpliciter  pinnatuniy  foliis 

parvis  tota  basiadnattSy  inferioribus  distinctis  remotis  hastatis  auri^ 

'    '  4is.  vcl  subhbatisj    supei^ioribus  acuminatts  €imiigui$  inUgris.-^ 

Browne,  p.  106. 

Tinnas  aessile,  oblong,  sinuate,  the  uppermost  shortest  and  quite  entire. 

*Sloane  and  Browne  made  this  a  distinct  plant.  Swartz  thought  it  only  a  young  plant 
«of  the  following  speciea;  whicfa  Sloane  indeed  observes  it  much  reseinbled^  but  was 
iiom  times  sgiairen 

10.  CALOMELANOS.  FINE-BLACK. 

•  'JKfvB  mm  rawosa  major y  caule  ntgro,  surculis  raris,  pinmdis  angus^ 
Jis^  raris^  longiSj  dent^tis.     Sloane,  v.   1,  p.  92,   t  30,  f.  1.--? 
£rectum  ramosum^  caule  et  ramU  atro^niientibuSf  fronde  dtvisa.-^ 
Browne,  p.  107. 

t  'Tinnas  alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  pinnatifid. 

Browne  calls  this  the  black  staiked.acrosticumf  from  the  colour  of  its  stem.  The 
';feinnas  are  indented  on  the  edges!  It  grows  in  moist,  cool,  shady  places,  in  the«Iower 
lands,  with  pretty  much  divided  branches,  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
inches.  The  leaves  are  minutely  divided,  and  of  a  silver  colour  underneath.  The 
.Iwbole  plant  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  species  of  maiden  hair. 

11.  SIMPLEX.  SIMPLE.  « 

JTronds  entire,  smooth,  petioled ;  the  barren  ones  lanceoIate^^aciumDate,  the 
.fertile  ones  linear*kmceolate.«— /y?r. 
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12.  PETiOLATUM.  PSTIO}<ED# 

Fronds  entire,  smootji,  petioled ;  the  barren.  onesJlnear^lanceelatoi  the  fertile 
ones  linear. — Sit. 

IS.  LaTIFOUUM.  BROAD^tBAVE0>  *        '^ 

Acaubffoliaoblongo  integrp^supeme  nitido  petiolato.   Birowite^  p.  104^ 

Fronds  petioled^  broad- lanceolate,  very  smooth,  entire^. margined;  the  fruits 
bearing  ones.ovate-lanceolate ;  shoots  creeping.. 

Browne  calls  this  the  \€^9S aerosticumt  and  says  it  is  found  in;the  cooler  naountams  of 
NewLiguanea;  ivgrows  upon  the  rocks>  and  rises  in  tufts  from  a  spreading,  fibrous 
soot;  but  seldom  essceeds  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  is  every  where  surrounded 
with  a  thin,  membrnnous  majgim — Browne 

14.  VltLOSUM.  RAIRV. 

fronds  broad^Iancoolate^  somewhat  crenulate,  villous  on Jboth  ^es,r— iSbe;* 

15.    MUSCOStlM.  MOSSY. 

Fronds  petioled^.  entire, . scaly ;  the  barren  ones  oblongr lanceolate,. blunt;  th$ 
fertile  ones  linear >> lanceolate. — Sw. . 

16.  SERRlfLATUM.  SERRirL\TB. 

BlrondsUnear^to€»tbed,,fruit-bearingattbctip ;  shoots  very  .short,  rooting.— ^a^« 

IT.  ORAMIVOIDSS.;  CWASS-LIKG. 

Sronds  naked,  linear,  sub-didiotomous^. and  fruit- bearing  at  the  tip. — Sw. 

IjB.  SULPHI^REUM.  .         SULPHUR. 

Ironds  bi-*pinaate».  pinoas' alternate^ovate,  pinnatifid;  leaflets  retase«sen:ate« . 


^Svu 


See  Ferns*:. 
SovR  O^.Clock.Fjlow£r— H&r^  Marvel  dp  Perc. 
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FRENCH  HONEYSUCKLE.:  HEDYSAIttJM: 

Ct.  17,  OR.  4-- — Diadelphia  d€candria.^       NaT.  or. — Papilionacett. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  sweet  ointment. 

Cen.  CHAR.r-Caly^  a, one-leafed  perianal, .  half  five*cleft,.  clefts  subulate^*  upright, , 
.  permanent;  corolla papUionaceous,. streaked,  banner  reflex-compcessed,  ovate* - 
nbl^ngy  emarginate,  long;  wings  oblong,  narroifer  than  the  other  petals,.straight  i ; 
keelstrai^t,  compressed,,  broader  outwardly,  transversely  blunt,  from  the  basi  ^ 
to  the  swelling  part  bifid ;  stamens  diadelpheus  filaments,  bent  in  at  a  right  an^ie^ , 
anthers  roimdisti,  compressed ; .  the  pistil  Jiaa  a  slender  germ,  compressed,  linear^ ; 
style  subulate,. bent  in  with  the  stamens ;  stigma  very  simple ;  the  pericarp  is  a  t 
soundish  legume^ ,  with  compressed  joints,  two-valvecf,  one-seeded ;  seed  kidney*  - 
shaped^  solitary..  Twelve  species  are  natures  of  Jaaaica.;  ^all  with  temat^  leavest . 
the  ficsty.^  whickhas  conjug|G^te« . 
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1.  DIPHYLLUM,  TWO-LEAVED. 

/ 

Biajfsarum  minus  diphyllum^  flore  luteo,  Sloane,  *v.  1,  p.  185.— 
Jt'erbaceumy  procumbens;  foliis  gemindtis ;  spicis  fvliolatis,  ter-* 
minalibus,    Browne,  p.  301. 

Leaves  binate^petioted;  bractes  in  pairs,  ovate-acute,  sessile. 

The  stems  are  herbaceous,  of  wlych  it  has  three  or  four,  trailing  on  the  pftoxind, 

'^ey.are  fihforna,  round,  smooth ;  lessves  alternate,  petiolecl,  petioles  stiff,  horizontal, 

distant,  round,  smooth  ;  leaflets  on  very  short  petioles,  ohiong,  sharp,  entire,  ndrved, 

smooth,  pubescent  underneath.     Stipules  opposite,  on  the  side  of  the  petioles  at  the 

base,  obliquely  ovate,  acuminate.     Peduncles  axillary,  terminatin<T,  longer  than  the 

'leaves,  upright,  stift*,  many-flowered',  flowers  alternate,  oti  very  short  pedicels,  be- 

'  tweeu  two  opposite  bractes,  acuminate  at  both  ends  ;  corolla  yellow  or  purple.  *  Calyx 

unequal,  the  two  hinder  clefts  converging,  the  two  lateral  ones  smaller,  rrunded,  the 

lowest  sharp,  longer ;  banner  of  the  corolla  roundish,  scarcely  opening,  veined,  pur- 

J)lish;  wings  smaller  tlian  the  banner;  keel  bowed  in,  acn mi nate ;  legume  a  little 
onger  than  the  bractes,  upright,  (crooked  like  a  half  moon. — Sloane)  ;  jointed,  edu- 
cate, with  one  roundish  flatted  -seed  in  each,  inclosed  in  a  semicircular  joint.— ^'a?. 


a.»< 


This  plant  is  very  conunon  in  all  the  dry  savannas  about  Spanish  Town  and  Old  Har- 
bour, shooting  plentifully  after  rain.    It  seldom  rises  above  sixteen  inches,  bearing 
numerous  yellow  flowers,  in  spikes,  at  the  extMmity  of  the  branches.^    An  apozeai  ot 
'this  plant  is  said  to  be  good  in  fevers. 

2.  ADSCENDEKS.  ASCENDING. 

•^Leaves  roundish,  pubescent  underneeth;  stem  columnar;  branches  declined^ 
ascending,  hairy ;  racemes  simple,  erect,  aKillary.-— S'a^.  Pi\  106. 


3.  SUPINVM. 


SUPINE. 


Hedysamm  triphyllum/rnticosum  supmum^  fiore  purpureo.    Sloanei 
V.  I,  p.  185,  t.  118,  f.  2. 

^4Leaves  ovate,  Uuntish,  hairy,  villose  underneath;   stem  branched,  procum«» 
bent ;  racemes  simple,  erect,  temsinating. 

^Hoot  long,  small,  woody  ;  stems  afoot  km^,  lying  along  the  ground,  rough,  round, 
^^Rpoody.  Leaves  at  uneqiial  distances,  on  petioles  half  an  inch  long,  each  having  three 
^leaflets,  pale  underneath,  the  middle  one  longest.  Flowers  in  spikes,  purple.  Le- 
:£umes  crooked,  forimn^  a  semi-circle,  brown  ;  the  joints  united  by  so  small  an  isth<* 

mus  diat,  when  they  adhere  by  their  roughness  to  clothes,  they  seperate,  whence  the 
-Portuguese  nane-e/^a  d^amor.    Every  joint  coutains*one  pale  yellow  seed.     It  grows 

almost  every  where  in  the  woods  and  savannas.     Piso  says,  the  decoction  of  this  plant 

b  good  in  a  cold  flux  of  the  belly,  and  that  the  smoke  or  fume  from  the  leaves,  re« 
•-ceived  with  a  covered  head,  cures  the  head-ach.  • 'Barhwpa  says  M  aotts -ei  kedysarunh 

especially  the  seeds,  are  bitter,  and  therefore  good  stomachics  aadexpellers  of  poisons  j 

Ib^  also^  he  says,  open  obstructions  aud  kill  worms. 

4.  CAKUtt.  BOARY. 

Jte  ives  ovate  acuminate,  hoary  underneath ;  stem  columnar,  branched^  erect  | 
cacemes  termioatui|^t  erect}  legumes  dediaedi  reugb  with  hairs. 
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Stem  shrubby,  about  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  several  branches ;  t!toe  ouiddle  leaf 
much  larger  tb  m  the  otL<^r.tvvo.  ^  The  stnlks  are  terminated  by  long  f^piiies  of  small 
purple  flowers,  ^^hich  are  succeeded  by.  narrow -pods,  straight  on  one  side,  but  jointed 
on  the  otlier.  Swartz  made  it  incauuniy  vviiiclii^  being,  tbo  aa(&e  of  another  ipecieS|  this^ 
vas  jshortenea  fgr  the  sakji^  ot"  distinction, 

5.   TRIGONUM,.  THREE-SlDEDi> 

Tri]  hi/Uunif   viaximumj  scandeiis;    caule  triifonoy   hirtis  unewatis 
vninito ;  spit  is.  a  mpli^  ferminaUbus,     Browne, .  p.  30 1 .«    - 

l3ca  vos  ,ovate>  acute,  rough  with  hair*;  stenj  climbing,  thrive  -  sided ;  racemes 
very  long,  axillary;  legumes  writhed,,  bent  in.  . 

This  plant  is  pretty  frequent  in  Jamaica,  and  a  native  of  the  mountains ;  it.  is.  a 
climber,  aiui  raises  itself  generally  to  the  mp'of  the  tallest  trees  in  the  wood.  The 
stem  is  triajigular^  and  every  whore  beset  with  small  hooked  bristles,  or  rough  hairs.-r-* 
The  leaves  are  ova),  and  much  like  those  of  the  kidney-bean  tribe  ;  and  all  the  branches 
terminate  in  so  many  large  and  beautiful  flower-spikes^  Thq  plant  is  most  comofon 
ab^out  Hope  R-iver. — Brqwiie, 

6*  SCORPIURUS.  SCORPIO!?;- 

TriphyUumy  hirsuturriy  minus y  repens ;    rac^mis  slrictis  hh^sutis.*^ 
Browne,  p.  301. 

Leaves  oblong,  hii*sute  underneath;  stems  procumbent,  tbree-cornered ;  m* 

cenies  axillary ;  legumes  roundish,  upright. 

Browne  calls  this  the  Aflrr^V/o(7/ French  honeysuckle;  and  says  he  found  this  rare 
apd  curipus  plant  a  little  beyond  Guy's  Hill,  It  grew  in  tufts,  and  seldom  rose  above* 
sixteen,  or  seventeen  inches  from  the  rpcrt.  ^ 

1.  CANESCENS,  WHITE. 

.  '  Leaves^  scabrous  underneath;  stem  hispid  ;  flowers  racemed,  conjugate. 

This  is  an  upright  hairy  plant,  with  oyate  leaflets ;  awl^shaped  sub-cordate  stipules^ 
ai\d  white  flowers. .  ' 

8v  TORTVOSUM.:         TWISTED.. 

^edysarum  triphyllum  fruticosumy  flore  purpureOy  sitiqua  varie  dk^ 
torta.     Sio^ne,  v.  1,  p.  184,  t.  116,.f.  9. 

This  IS  pretty  frequent  in  tbeinland  parts,  growing  erect  to  the  height  of  two  fefct 
ant  a  half,  or  better.  The  stipules  of  the  leaves  ate  roundish  and  .broad,  and  the 
leaves  moderately  large.  Barham  calls  it  onobiy^hisy  or  cock* s  heady,  and  describes  i%  * 
as  follows;  "This  has  a  ^woody  brown-coloured  stem,  having^  several- green  rough 
branches,  four  feet  high-.  The  leaves  come  out  on  every  side,  without  any  order, 
three  always  together  upon  a  stalk,  smooth  above,  of  a  dark* green  colouc,  and  rough 

•  underneath  ;  the  tops  are  long  spikes  of  flowers,  papilionaceous,  of  a  pale  purple  co- 
lour; after  these  follow  several  pods>  slender,  rough,  jointed,  and  variously  turned 
apd  distorted.  The  plant  purg^th  a.jittle ;  for  if  aix  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  be  put 
in. a  purging  decoction,  jtfurthereth  the  purging  property,  causing  not  onjy  watery 

i  kuHiours  to  be  voided,  but  those  tha,t  .are  tough  and  clammy  j  also,  it  helps  to  digest  . 
fioid  Jiuioours/' — Barham,  p.  125.  . 
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9.  SPIRALE*  SPIRAL. 

Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  smooth ;  stem  very  much  branched,  with  diffused  brafvclies ; 
racemes  loose,  ^i^aricate ;  legumes  spirally  twisted. 

Stem  woody,  trailing,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  sending  out  sex^eral  branches  on  each 
^ide.     Leaflets  small,  pale  green;  flowers  small,  of  a  pal6  purplisli  colour.     Legumes 
Xic^row^  each  joint  four*-coruered,  containing  a  single,  small,  compressed,  seed. 

.10.  AXILLARE.  AXILLARY. 

f  Triphylhim  majus  repens ;  €caipis  axfi/an'busy  assurgentibtiSy  ivfenic 

nuaisy  superne  spicafis.     Browne,  p.  301. 

JLeaves rhombed,  roundish;  stem  creeping,  rooting;  petioles  upright;  scapes 
axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves. 

This  runs  many  feet  from  the  main  roots ;  but  they  commonly  cast  a  few  radical 

.fibres  from  all  the  joints  that  touch  the  groiiud,  whicli  greatly  forwards  their  luxuriant 

growth.     ''J'he  leaves  are  marked  with  some  prominent  veins  on  the  under  side,  and 

seldom  under  an  inch  and  half  in  length.     Both  the  species  are  pretty  common  in  the 

aiore  shady  hills  of  Jamaica. — Brmcnt. 

11.  TRIFLORUM.  THREE-FLO W£ RED. 

'       Xeaves  ob-cordate ;  stems  procumbent  ^  peduncles  one-flowered,  seldom  three 
together. 

« 

tloots  simple,  long ;  stems  filiform,  crowded,  when  magnified  appearing  three-cor- 
nered, sub-diVided,  pubescent.     Leaves  alternate  ;  petioles  short ;  stipules  cpposite^ 
•  acuminate,  membranaceous,  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  ;  leaflets  roundish,  ob-cordate, 
-X)r  slightly  emarginate,  small,  nerved,  netted,  smooth  above,  glaucous  underneath.— 
Peduncles  opposite  to  the  petioles,  simple,  solitary,  two  or  at  most  three  together, 
the  length  of  the  petioles,  filiform,  one-flowered ; 'flowers  minute,  scarlet.     Calyx 
two-Hpped  ;  the  three  hinder  segments  linear,  contiguous,  sharper,  the  two  in  front 
distant  lanceolate.     Banner  of  the  corolla  roundish-cordate,  spreading,  reflex,  pale; 
witigs  and  keel  shorter  than  the  banner,  approximating:,  scarlet.    'Legume  small,  pe- 
duncled,  crenate  in  front,  containing  three  or  four  sccvis,  which  are  roundish  and  nii- 
'*nate.   It  wakes  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sleeps  at  four  in  the  afternoon. — Sw. 

12.    BARBATUM.  BEARDED. 

Racemes  oblong,  somewhat  branched ;  legumes  bent  in  ;  calyxes  hairy. 

"Stem  procumbent,  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  branched,  round,  somewhat 
■^htubby  at  the  base,  even ;  branches  procumbent,  almost  simple,  short,  round,  pu- 
•bescent.  Leaves  petioled ;  petioles  alternate,  thicker  at  the  base,  filiform,  short, 
round,  a  little  flatted,  smooth  ;  leaflets  obovate,  petioled,  the  middle  one  double  the 
size  of  the  two  others,  entire,  somewhat  glaucous  above,  hoary  on  tiid  back.  At  the 
tin^  of' the  leaves  arc'ver^  short  little  brisues.  Stipules  opposite,  at  the  base  of  the 
ptftKj*es,  sessile,  lanceolate,  sharp.  Flowers  terminating  in  a  sort  of  spike ;  peduncles 
Jong,  two,  approximating,  filiform;  the  flowers  nodding,  pale  blue.  Calyx  sub-bila- 
■biate,  the  two  upper  segments  approximating,  the  tips  linear-hirsute ;  the  three' lower 
ottcs  distant,  ■  parted  to  the  base,  lanceolate,  hirsute,  whence  tiicre  is  a  broad  hirsute 
spike;  banner  of  the  corolla  spreading  at  top,  roundish;  wings  -lanceolate,  blunt; 
lkv>;i  ovatc^  bowed  in,   spreaUiDg.    Legume  lanceolate^   bent  variously,  bowed  in ; 

•R  r  2  joints 
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joints,  rouncfisb,.  smooth ^  seeds  roundish,  compressed..   Native^ of 'Jamalod^ia-the  dry- 
sandy  parts. — Sii\ 

Besides  the  above  indigenous  species,  the  following  exotics  have  been  introduceap 
and  are  in  the  Hortus  Eastcnsis :  the  gyr^^ns^  or  moving  plant ;  the  gangeticum  ;  the-^ 
iriquctvuvh  y  the  gr ami neu7V  ;.  the  ojioorychh^.  which  is  called  «$!■  JFom;  and  is  ln^cb^. 
cultivated  in  Europe  tor  feeding  cattle;  and  tlie  vespertilio^iisj.miich  admired  for  its. 
beauty,  as,  in  ageiitle  breeze,  the  leaves,  as  they  move,  resemble  so  »any  varicg.iiJ?d  . 
butter  flies  :  but  the  most  rcraarlcahle  i«  the  first  or  nwvivg  pUint^  the  siugahr  motioi^.* 
of  whTch  IS  described  as  follows  in  Linneus's  Supplement :  "This  is  a  wonderful  plant,  , 
.on  account  of  its  voluntary  motion^  which  is  not  occasioned  by  any  touch,  irritation, 
CT  movement  in  the  air,  as  in  miftjosa,  oxalis,  .and  dionoea  ;  nor  is  it  so  evanescent  a»  * 
in  amorpha.     No  sooner  bad  the  plants  rarsed  from  seed  acquired  their  ternaie  leaves,  . 
than  they  besjan  to  be  in  motion  this  way  and  (hat ;  this  movement  did  not  ceuse  duiing 
the  whole  course  of  their  vegetation,  nor  were  they  obser\'ant  of  ^ny  time,  order,  or  : 
dir«cti4/n  ;  one  leaflet  frequently  revolved,  while  the  other  on  the  same  petiole  was 
quiescent ;  sometin.es  a  few  leaflets  only  were  in  motion,  then  almost  all  of  them  would 
be  in-  movementat  o«ce  ;  the  wliole  plant  was  very  seldom  agitated,  and  that  only  dur- 
ing the  first  yeiu*.     It  continued  to  move  in  the  stove  during  the  s^^cond  year  of  its 
growth,  and  was  not  at  rest  even  in  winter.''     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  called 
there  b'urram  chandalij Mr\^  grows  and  flowers  luxuriantly  in  Jamaica.     Swartz  ob- 
served the  motion  sometimes  cease  entirely.     In  a  hot  day  it.  was  immoveable,  bein|(^ 
agitated  only  i6  the  evening,  and  that  slowly. 


FRENCH  MARYGOLD.  PECTIS; 

Cl..  19,  OR.  2. — Syngenesia  polygamia  superfiua.-       Nat.  OK^-^CawposifOF. 

Gen.  GUAR. — Cahx  five-leaved,  cylindric;  corolla  rayed;  coroUets  hermaphroditac- 
in  the  disk;  females  five  in  the 'ray ;  corolla  of  the  hermaphrodite  funnel-form^, 
five-cleft;  of  the  female  li gukte- ovate ;  stamens,  in  the  hermaphrodites,  five - 
short  filaments,  with  cyhndric  tubular  anthers ;  the  pistil  in  hermaphrodites  has  a . 
linear  germ,  filiform  style,  bifid  stigma;  in  the  females,  a  linear  germ,  filiform., 
style,  and  two  revolute  stigmas ;  there  is  no  pericarp,  the  caly^c  unchaoged,  sjwread*  - 
ing  ;  seeds  in  the  hermaphrodite  solitary,  Jinear;  down  with  two  or  three  spread- 
ing awns;  in  the  females  very like.tlie  other  i  receptacle  naked. .  One'spedos  ia^, 
a  native  of  Janiaica. 


LIKIFOLIA. 


liNEAR-LEAVED. 


Ifieraciumfruticosupif  angustissimis  gramineisfolHs^  capitulis  parxis^ 
Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  255,  t.  150,  f.  1,     Minor^  caulc  subdiviso  diffusOf. 
foliis  linearibus  intcgris.    Browne,  p.  319. 

Leares  linear,  quite  entire,  even  on  both  sides. 

This  plant  is  common  in  most  of  the  sugar 'Coloniesr  TTie  common  calyx  is^cmxiposed 
of  five,  six,  or  seven  narrow  equal  scales,  joined  together  in  a  cylindric  tube,  contain- 
ing so  many  female  ligulatt?  florets,  disposed  very  ordcriy  round  the  margin,,  and  a  few 

luarinaphvQditiesK: 
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h'^v.naplttbclites  tn  the  centre.    The  plant  is  spreading  and  slendci^  and'selcbm  ri&0^ 
above  eigiiteen  or  twenty  inches  in  licight.-— i^/'(?:e7ze. 

HTwo  species  of  the  fagefes  or  y/frican  niarigoldy  the  patula  and  crectOy  were  intro- 
duce \  long  ago,  and  have  bt  coiue  very  common  ornaments  in  Jamaica  gardens ;  ^hey- 
JuiV.'i  run  intu  a  gr^^at  many  varieties  in  colour,  viz.  pale  yellow^  deepj'eUoW|,  Q^^ogi? 
culour  \  also  witli  Mn^le^ouUc^  ^nd  fistulous  fiowcrs. 


«■ 


FRENCH- OAK. 


bign6xia; 


,Cl.'14^,  or.  2,'*r-Didynamia  angiosperjnfa^        Nat.  OR.-*-jP^'*waf«»-- 

This  was  so  named  in  honour  of  Abbe  Biguon,  librarianto  Louis  XIV. 

©£N.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one^Ieafed  perianth,  erect,  cupform,  fi\'e-cleft  t*  corolla  mo:^— 
nopetalous,  campamilate;.. throat,  bell-form,  five-clfeft,  ventricose  beneath,  bor- 
-der  five-parted ;  the  stamens  are  four  subulate  filaments/  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
two  longer  than  the.others;  antberarrefl^^  oblong,  asit  were  doubled  ;  the  pistil 
has  an  oblong  germ,  a  filifono  style,  and  capitate  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  two<* 
celled  silique,  two^valved ;  partition  membranaceous,  parallel,  thickened  at  the  . 
futures;  seeds  many,  imbricatie,  compressed,  membrane- winged  on  both  sideac 
Jbur  specif  are  natives  of  Jamaica^  th&foUowing^  and  tixe  leucojn/lon,  or  white» 
nvQod*  . 

1 . '  LOKG  ItBl^rA.  .       lONG. 

Arlortafoliis  tmatis  verticillito^tcrnafis^  silij^m  grJttli  hngisSimA."^^^ 
Browne,  p.  264* 

Ltoires  simple,  oblong,  acamitiate ;  stem  erect ;  seeds'  woolI>v^ 

This  is  an  ele^^t  upright  tree,  forty  fee*  high,  and  upwards.  -  leaves  quite  entire, 
inved,  shining,  opposite  oriernate,  two  incbeslongi  on  a' slender  petiole,  an  inch  in.* 
length,  mostly  at  the  ends  of  the^  twigs ;  racemes  terminating,  panicted,  weak,  witl^  * 
about  forty  flowers,  smeiiin  a;  sweet,  whitish,  with  two  fertile  and  tiiree  barren  stamens. 
Siliqucs  very  slender,  roundish,  two  feet  long,  frequently  coverings  the  whole  head  of 
tbe  tree  :  -seeds  linear,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  clothed  with  wool. — Jacquin. 

This  beautiful  tree  is  nowcultivatedin  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  especially  iu  tbeIow«- 
l&nds  and  savannas,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  very  kixuriantly.     It  grows  to  a  consider*  - 
able  size,  .and  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  i'^celient  timber  tree.     Its  numerous 
flowers  and  slender  siliques  add  a  peculiar  grace  to  its  growth. — Browne^^ 

It  IS  known  in  Jamaica  by  the  name  oil'rench  oak  ^  the  French  call  it  chene  noir,-^ 
These  trees  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  trmnpet  flower.    There  is  another  tree 
sometimes  called  Fi'enck  oaky  the  olive  iar^y.whichis.atier««Kard»<le8C£ibed4indar  that^^' 
Mttie* 

2.  SrANS.  STANmNOi 

ft 

'  Jfpocynt)  affhte  Geiseminum  Indicum  heieracetimfrutieosum  minuf^-r^ 

Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  63.'  Fruiicosa^  Joliis  pinnatis  serraiis  ovatis,  jio^  •. 
ribus  liiteist    Browne,  p.  264. 

^fffH  pifiwtiEv  leaflets  'senate  \  stem  erecV  6cffi }  flower  tacemed. 
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This  shnib  is  common  in  all  the-sngar  islands,  it  grows  from  four. to  eight  feet  ia 
height,  chit,  fly  in  a  dry  rocky  or  gravelly  soil,  with  a  small  firm  and  woody  trunks' 
littie  branched.  Leaves  opposite,  petioied  ;  leaflets  sub>sessile,  elongate- lanceolate, 
jicuminate,  veined;  racemes  terminating,  upright ;  4;he  flowers  yellow,  with  red  lin6« 
on  the  mside  of  the  tube  ;  siliqucs  halt  a  foot  in  lengthr,  with  winged  seeds. — Jacquin. 
Miller  says  iie  received  the  setd  ot  this  plant  from  Bermuda  by  the  title  oi  candle -wood  i 
and  it  is  known  by. the  oame  ol'  branchaig  t,  umptt-Jiijui^r. 

3.  UNGUIS-CATI.  CAT-CLAW. 

Jlpocyno  qffinej  Gelseminum  'Itfuicuirt  hcderaceum  htrbaceum  telra^ 
phi/llurn^  folio  subroiundo  acuviaiQto.     SLoane,  v.  1,  p.  208. 

Leaves  conjugate;  tendril  very  short,  bowed,  three-paited. 

This  has-^  woody  stalk,  about  the  bigness  of  a  ben's  quill,  covered  wltb  a  smooth 
back  of  an  ash-colour,  climbing  trees  and  hedges  ;  a  every  three  or  four  inches  dis^ 
tance  putting  forth  Iqayes^^tiich  are  small,  ovate,  entire,  shining,  roupvlish,  smooth, 
rarely  indented,  and  placed  opposite  at  every  joint ;  at  which  place  come  also  tendril^, 
by  which  the  plants  fasten  tliemselves  to  whatever  may  be  near  ibeui.  The. flowery iice 
a^iiiaryi  and  shaped  like  those  of  fox -glove. 

See  White- Wood  and  Olive  Babk. 
.^French  Physic  J^ut— t*?^^  Physic  Nut, 
^  j»      ■  — „  . 

2^0  English  Nam.  *  FUGHSU. 

^  *         Cl.  8,  OR.  l.'-^Octandria  monogynia.        Nat.  or. — Onagnt, 

This  wa3  so  named  in  honour  of  Leonard- Fuchs,  a  famous  German  botanist. 

XifiN.  CHAR. — Calyx  one-leafed,  coloured,  bearing  the  corolla,  very  large;  corolla 
.£;)ur  small  petals ;  stamens  four  or  eight,  filiform  ;  anthers  twin ;  the  pistil  has  aa 
inferior  gerni,  simple  style,  and  obtuse  stigma ;  the  pericarp  an  ovate  berry,  in- 
ferior, four-celled  ;  seeas  many,  ovate,  fixed  in  a  double  row  to  a  columnar  re- 
j:iepiacle.  Qne  species  was  discovered  in  this  island  by  Swartz^  anothef^  the  co^  * 
cineay  has  been  intrqduced. 

1.  INVOLCCRATA.    INVOLUCRE0. 

blowers  in  vol  ucred.  ^ 

2.  COCiXEA.  SCARLET. 

^       Leaves  opposite,  ovate,  tooth-ietted ;  petals  obovate,  obtuse. 

-This  plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was  introdticed  by  Mr.  East.  It  has  an  herbace- 
OQg  stt'ib*  lanceolate-sassile  leaves,  disposed  in  threes.  Peduncled  x>ne-flowered.-r 
Flowers  large,  very  fine,  of  a  very  brifyht  scarlet,  having  eight  stamens,  not  projectrng"^ 
beyond  the  flower ;  and  the  beiry  is  iittle -larger -than  an  olive,  fleshy,  soft,  reddish- 
black,  spmewhat  pubescent,  and  of  a  pleasant  taste ;  the  seeas  are  sflQall  and  brown^ 
jby  wuich  ii  Is  propagated. 

iFvm^JsSec  Mushrooms  ^ 
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FURZE.  ULEX," 

'  Cc.  17,  OR.  4. — Diidi'Iphla  decaiidria.        Nat.  ok. — Papillonatea^ 

Gf.n.  char. — Cah  X  a  two-leaved  periantli ;  corolla  has  an  ob-corcjate  standard,  ob* 
lopg  wings,  and  a  two-petaled  kcci ;  the  stamens  have  simple  filaments,  all  con-^ 
ncctci;,  and  simple  anthers;  the  pistil  has  anoWong  germ,  a  filifiym.style,  and 
an  obtuse  smali  btigma ;  the  pericarp  is  an  oblong  legume,  turgid,  scarcely  longer^' 
than  the  calyx,  straight,  one-cc41ed,  two-valveaj  tlie  seeda  are  few,  rouDuisj^,, 
emarginate.     Two  species  have  been  iutroduced, 

1.    EVROPEUS.-         EUROPEANS 

This  is  the  common  mkijiy  fiirze^  or  ((orse^  so  common  in  Great  Britain,  whl-'h,  - 
ttnco  its  introduction,  iias  thriven  very  well  in  Jamaica  ;  and  perhaps  should  be  more 
generally  cuitiv*;ted  than'it  nas  been».  An  ingenious- gentleman  observes,  lluit  "  Mr* 
Forster/ in  his  account  of  Captain  Cooke's  second  voyage,  says,  that,  .in  the  island  of 
St.  H  iena,  where  they  have  frequently  drougiits  of  many  luoiuhs  continuance,  thij 
plunt  was  introduced  into  their  burnt  pastures,  wiiere  it  throve  well,  -aud  that,  und^r 
Its  hhaie,  a  sward  of  thick  sweet  pasture  grass-  made  its  appearance,  which  withstood 

*  the  dry  wea'her.-    Aianitting  the.  authority  of  this  fect^  which  can  Ijardly  be  doubted,  - 
the  ex|ierinientm?rits  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  inhabitants-ot  thedry  flat  paits 
of  this  ialand.     Shoul  J  it. he  fjund  to  succee  J  upon  trial,  it  would  soon  be  seen  cover-' 
ing  our  and  plai  ^s,*  iii.>teai  of  the  useless  and  |)oisonouH  oppopooax."     In  addition  to 
thcahove  observations,  there  an*  other  great.  rc?con»mendations  to  the  cultivation  of  this  - 
plant  in  J«;.maicay  for  furze  make's  ;^-i>od-nedge^f  and  is -also  aiv  excellent  fodder  for  caU  ^ 

^tle  j}r'jpcrly  prepared.  '<  It  i?,  ioundhighiy  useful  ia  Scotlan  i  for  that  purpose,  during... 
the  winter  season  ;  where  it  is  cut  young,  bruised,  to  break  the  thorns,  chopped  into-  ^ 
sma  1  jMeces,  and  given  to  horses  and  cattle  with  :.Tedt  success.     All  grazing  animals'- 

.feed  treely  upon  its  tender  tops.     Where  fuel  is  st  arce  it  would  also  beLfouad  highly* 

*  tiseful,  as  its  wood  churns  .very  freely,  and^ih  great  neat; 

2.  CAPKt«SlS.  CAPE. 

Leaves  solitbryv  obtuse;  spines  simple,  termmating. 
ThisLspeciesjs  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  has  also  beea  iatFoduce£^  " 


«  • 


rUSTICr.  BTORUST 

Cl.  21,  OR.  4. — Mofioecia  ieiraitdrio.        Nat.' or. — Scabridcr. ' 

Ote'N.  CHAR. — Male  flowers  in^an  ament — Calyx  a  four-parted  perianth;  leaflets 
ovate,  concave  ;  corolla,  none;  the  stamens  are  four  awl-shaped  filaments,  erect, 
longer  than*  the  calyx,  one  withm  each  calycine  leaf;  anthers  simple.  The  female 
flowers  are- heaped  either  on  the  same  or  a  difle'rent  individual  from  the  males-^ 
Calyx  a  four-leaved  periatith;  leaflets  rdundish,  blunt,  periilanent,  the  two  op • 
posite  outer  ones  incumbent ;  there  \b  no  corolla;  th6  pistil  has  "a  cordate  germ  ; 
twa  awUsbaped  styles,  long,  reflex,  rugged ;  with  simple  stigmas;  there  is  no 
*  pericarp  ;  calyx  very  lar^e,  fleshy,  becoming  succulent,  like  a  berry  ;  seed  single^-' 
ovate/  acute.    One  species  is  a  native  of  JaQxaica^  and  four  of  the  mulberry  lund 

^  hate  been  intioducecC-.  ^-  *         "      ^  •        * 
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TINXrrORlA.  DYING. 

Morusfructu  riridij  Ugno  sulphureo  tinctorio,    Sloane,  v.'2,  p.  3/  t, 
J5S,  f.  1.     Lactcscens ;   foliisoblongis  acutis^  paginis.  extarioKib^ 
/  productioribuSy  Ugno  citriuo.   Browne,  p.  339, 

Leaves  oblong,  more  produced  on  one  side ;  spines  axilliiry. 

This  is  a  tall  branching  tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  -^titha  Tight  bronm 
lark.  It  abounds  with  a  siiglitly  glutinous  milk  of  a  yell(9\v  colour.  -The  wood  is  firBO, 
solid,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  an  excellent  timber-wood,  and  used  in  dying,  for  whiclx 
purpose  it  furnishes. an  article. of  export  The  branches  sproed  on  every  hand,  sonMT 
of  them  having  a  few  awUshaped  solitary  spines,  and  some  none.    The  leaves  are  acu- 

-minate,  serrate,  veined,  .distich,  on  shcjrt  petioles,  -of  various  sizas,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  Amcnts  solitary,  pendulous,  axillary  ^jetween  the  petiole  and  the  spine, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  cylindric,  and  very  close  \>  femali** flowers  collected  inio 
a  globe ;  their  receptacles  axillary,  glaucous  green,  solitary,  ■  \f ith  short  petioles ; 
among  them  are  some  chaffy  bodies,  vvljich  perhaps  were  flowers  suffocated  by  their 
neighbours,  and  dried  iip.  .*Fruit  yellowish-green,  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  roundish, 
containing  flat,  brown,  small,  seeds,  hke  linseed ;' before  it  ripens  milky  and  no^ 
pleasant ;  but  when  come  to  maturity  it  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and.  is  chiefly  eaten  hj 
birds.  This  tree  is  of  a  quick  growth^  Sloane  sayV  he  saw  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet  liign 
only  seven  or  eight  years  old.     It  grows  commonly  in  everypart  of  Jamaica,  and  yields 

\»,  yellow  and  brittle-a-esip.  Barham  says  the  fruit  is  astringent  and  cooling,  and  makes 
excellent  gargles  for  sore  mouths  and  throats.  It  is  said  that  the  salt  made  out  of  the 
ashes  .of  its  wood,  ten  grains  with  treacle  or  mithridate,  given  for  three  or  four  days 
successively,  gives  immediate  ^ase  in  the  gout^ -and.  rheumatism,  for  which  purpoop 

J^omxs^t  asserts  that  no  medicxuQ  is  lik&it.'  * 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in  the  islaild,  whether  we  consider  its  use  iq 
.dying,  or  the  excellence  of  its  timber  ;  the  latter  quality,  indeed,  has  proved  fatal  to 
^  many  of  them,  that,  unless  care  is  taken  to  propagate  from  the  seed,  it  is  likely  lo 
become  very  scarce.     The  fruit  in  size,  colour^  and  shape,  resembles  the  white  mid- 
berry  ;  it  is  in  perfection  in  Marcluand  April. 

*  It  is  painful  to  rrfect  on  the  vast  number  of  -these^  and  ather  valuable  woods  in  the 
rtsland,  which  have  been  annually  cut  down,  for  burning  and  other  trifling  purposes ; 
for  which  many. other  trees,  of  less  worth,  would  have  been  equally  flt.  This  devas- 
tation is  so  inconsidercjibly  made,  and  so  extensive,  that  the  whole  class  mi^t,  by  this 
time,  have  been  exterminated  from  Jamaica,  if  the  birds  and  other  animals  .bad  not  re- 
plenished '%.  in  the  less  frequented  parts,  with  young  j^lanCB. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  settler^ ;  that,  upon  opening  land^ for  a  plantation,  it 
is  necessary  to  clear  the.  whole,  wood  away;  which  is  not  the  case  m  forming  pasture 
grounds;  but,  when  the  consideration  happens  which  trees  shall  be  cut  down,  and 
which  spared,  such  a  crowd  is  fqund  of  what  are  valtiable  and  useful,  for  some  or  other 
important  purpose,  Jthat  the  choice  is  difficult.  -Yet,  ^as  most  estates  are  possessed  of 
vraste  land,  what  deserves  to  be  recommended  Is,  the  planting  nurseries  of  the  most 
useful  trees  on  such  lands ;.  which,  if  any  number  of  persons  were  to  do,  the  severs! 
species  would  soon  be  propagated,  by  birds  and  other  means,  in  most  parts  of  the 
inland,  where,  at  present,  they  are  scarce,  or  not  to1)e  met  with ;  and,  .at  a  <uqaU  ex- 

■  iP^MCpi  a  SUTQ  fowd»Ui»a  Iwd  of  great  f  uturejprofit.— Jta/^g^i^,  3M.  ^^^ 


The  foltowing  exotic  species  have  been  introduced':  1,  The  atba,  of  white  mulberrjr 
free,  a  native  of  China,  which  thrives  very  weii  iq  Jamaica^  but»  like  the  followinflf 
^>ecies,  seldom  produces  much  fruit.  This  tree  is  principally  cultivated  for  its  leaves 
as  food  for  silk-wOrms,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  fustic  would  answer  oqually'^l.— 
2,  The  rubra^  or  red  mulberry  tree,  a  native  of  Virginia,  also  cultivate i  as  fo3d  for 
silk- worms.  3,  Nigra^  the  black  mulberry,  a  native  of  P.^rsia,  wiiirh  is  a  tre^  of  larger 
size  than  the  white, .  having  the  fruit  of  a  dark  blackish-re  J  colour,  of  w?  •  -  b  a  nlea:;ai!S 
wine  is  made.  4,  PapyriferM^  or  paper  mulbenr,  a  native  of  Ja  ).iu  a'' i  theSjilt'i 
Sfea  islands.  In  Japan  a  kind  of  paper  is  made  of  its  bark ;  by  a  tJrocess  ;<rhich  is  :.?-• 
sertbed  at  some  length  by  Koempfer.  Cloth  is  also  made  of  its  bark  in  Otatieite^^r' 
fsell  as  of  that  of  tl^  bread-fruit  tree*. 


ipii'  ■<■ 
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GAL APEE  OR  ANGELICA  TREE.  ARALIA/ 

Cu  5,,  OR.  S.^^Pentandria  pentagynia^        Nat.  or. — Hederacea"^ 

QfeN.  CHAR. — Calyx  involucre,  very  small,  of  a  globular  umbellule ;  perianth  five* - 
toothed,  vcfy  small,  superior;  the  corolla  has  fivn  petals^^  oVate,  acute,  sessile^- 
reflex;  the  stamens  are  five  filaments,  subulate,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  - 
roundish  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ,  inferior ;  styles  very  shorty 
permanent ;  stigmas  simple ;  the  pericarp  is  a  raundish  striated  berrv*,  crowned^ 
fite-jceiledi  se^s  solitary,  hard,  oblong...  Tnree  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica*. 

1.ARBORRA.  TRT.E. 

Laurifolia  arbor  flore  tetrapetalo,  fructu  raeetnoso  rofunih  cannnlata^' 
etcoronato,     Sloane,  r,  2,  p.  20^  t.  lei,  f.  2.     y^rbot'^afoliis  niti'^ 
dis  oblongo^ovatisf.'  umbeUa  taxa^  radiis  singuUs  gloHdula  notatis.""'^ 
Browne,  p.  189. '. 

Stem  arboreous ;  leaves  simple-;  rays  of  the  general  umbel  with  a  single  gland ' 

Ttiis  tree  seldom*  grows  above  fourteen  or  Qfteen  feet  in  height,  with  straighjr 
tranches,  and  moderately  large  leaves,  which  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  without ' 
order,  on  short  footstalks  ;  they  are  narrow  at -the  beginning,  and  augmentinpr  to  the 
wp,  where  they  are  blunt  and  round ;  they  are  smooth,  shining,  and  thick.  Tlie  tops 
of  the  branches  are  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  flowers,  disposed  in  an  umbellatcd 
but  irregular  order,  having  only  four  petals,  oblon;',  of  a  pale  veUowo>l  j  ir;  which. 
~'  succeeded  by  many  small  wnitish  succulent  berries^  the  smalL  uu^l^^  h;i.vLng  each  * 
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from  eight  to  thirty. xadioU.    The  fruit,  is  coronated,  and  very  elegant; — Sloane  (( 

2.  CAPITATA.  HEADED. 

Leaves  elliptical,,  entire  i  racemes  coajpoundi  terminating ;  flowers  sessile,  ia 
.   little  heads. 

« 

•  Stem  arborescent,  erect,  cylindrical,  abruptly  branched ;  bark  brown,  a  little, 
cracked ;  branches  curved  upwards,  ieafy,  terminated  by  flowers.  Leaves  scattered^ 
more  cmwded  towards  the  tops  of  tiie  branches,  on  footstalks,  wide-spreading*,  pointed, 
M:a^ed  on  the  margin,  very  smooth,  ol^s/curely  three-nerved,  veiny,  bright  green; 
footstalks  various  in  length,  nearly  cylindrical,  sn^Qothp  firmly  fixed  to*  the  branch!^ 
an  enlarged  triangular  base.  BuJs  consisting  of  severed  large,  roundish,  smootti,  yel- 
lowish, scales,  soon  falUng  off,  which  are  oiien.  tipped  with  the  rudiments  of  a  Jeaf, 
and  appear  like  abortive  leaves.  Racemes  erect, -branches  generally  alternate,  ending 
in  little  round  beads  of  many  sessile  flowers.  Common  footstalks  obsolelely  angular, 
paie  green,  sprinkled„^rh  nisty  coloured  pjawd£r.^.4)ariial^ones  cylindrical ;  bractes 
solitary  at  tJie  base  of  the  latter,  small,  concave,  pointed,,  entire,  powdery.  Flowers 
numerous,  v\hite,  so  small  that  the  structure  is  not  readily- to  be  understood,  each 
stands  on  its  proper  involucre,  resembling  a  calyx  of  one  leaf,  k*  five  divisions,  exter- 
nally powdery,  permanent.  Calyx  pale  green,  smooth,  permanent.  .Petals  on  the 
margin  of  the  calyx,  ovat^,  sjQmevyhatpciiitedr^hite,  ^leciduous.  Filaments  oppo- 
site to  the  teeth  or  the  calyx,  and  alternate  witii  the.  petals,  spreading,  white ;  anthers 
roundish,  two-lobed,  yellow  ;  germ  below  the  flower,  crowntjdwith  the  calyx,  round- 
ish, smooth.  Styles  short,  erect,  at  first  united  into  one  b^y,.  then  spontaneously 
splitting  into  several,  varying  in  nufnber  &om  three  to  ten-;  berry  smooth,  brown, 
with  five  or  more  cells,  each  probably  containing  one  seed.  Jacquni,  the  first  disco- 
verer, long  ago  suspected  that'this  species  belonged  to  the  genus  hedera^  or  ivy,  but 
later  authors  have  kept  it  in  that  of  aralia.  This  nne  plant  was  discovered  in  Martinico 
By  Professor  Jacquin,  and  in  J«anaica  by  Dr.  Wiiliani  Wright  and  Mr,  Francis  Masson* 

:3.  SCieDAPHYLLVM. 

rJhiiis  mejorihus  oblovgis  petielis  communihus  umbellaiim  dffhnSf  jto* 
ribus  spicatis,     Browne,  p.' 190,  t.  19,  f.  1,  2. 

Arborescent;  leaves  <ligitate,  with. very  numerous  unequal  leaflets;   raceme 
. .  very  long,  simple,  nodding ;  peduncles  umbelled. 

This  plant  is  fr^quen.tly.  found  in  New  Liguanea  mountains,  and  Browne^s  figures 
•are  very  correct.  He  says  he  only  met  one  of  the  plants,  the  trunk  of  which  was  abotti 
_  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  raised  its  branched  top  to  the  height  of  foury 
teen  or  fifteen  feet.  The  leate^  arcffeneraliy  from  sixteen  to  twenty  together, «simp]e^ 
oblon<T,  and  suppoirted  by  moderate  ^tstatks,  whereby  they  are  fastened  in  an  umheU 
lated  iorrn  to  th^  top  of  so  many  commoii  supporters,  generally  Ibnger  than  the  leaveS| 
of  a  moderate  thickness,  and  ;ms^aining  their  burthen  with  great  ease;  while  the  othen 
spread  themselves  like  an  umbrella,  and  cast  a  beautiful  shade  below  tbem» '  The  fioweci 
stand  on  simple  robust  spikes.-^^rote;7<e. 


%^ 
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♦  gauden  balsam.  impatiens. 

Cl.  19,  OR.  6. — Syiipenesia  monogamia,         NaT.  OYi.'-^Cory dales. 

This  was  so  named  on  account  of  its  truit  being  impatient,  and  bursting  open  On  the 
teeuittoiK^h.  . 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx'a  t^fo-leared  perianth;  corolla  fire-petnlcd;  irregular,  with  a 
cowled  nectary,  whose  base  ends  in  a  rail  or  spur ;  stamens  short,  anthers  connate  % 
the  pistil  has  an  ovate- acuminate  genn,  no  style,  and  a  simple  stijjma  ;  the  pmii 
carp  is  one-celled,  ^ve-valved,  superior,  springing  open  elastically/  the  valves 
rolling  spirally;  seeds  several^  roundisli,  fixed  to  a  coluumar  receptacle.  One 
species  of  this  genus  haa  been  introduced^  and  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica. 

BALSAMIKA.  -       BALSAM*  . 

Peduncfes  one-ffbwered,.  aggregate ;  leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  altera-  - 
nate  ;  nectary  shorter  than  the  flower^. 

It  hath  a  fibrous  root,  an  upright^  thick,  succulent  stalk,  branching* all  around,  a  foot ' 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  high ;  with  long  spear-shaped  sawed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  aU  - 
ternate ;  and  from  the  joiuts^of  the  stalk  and  brandies  clusters  of  short  footstalks,  each 
sustaining  one  large  irregular  flower,  of  diflfctent  colours^  in  the- varieties  j  which  are  * 
succeeded  by  capsules  that  burst  open  and  dart  forth  their  seeds  with  great  velocity; 
^tirhen  touched,'  whence  they  are  often  called  touch  me  not.    The  valves  twist  spiralh', 
and  contam  roundish  seeds  fixed  to-a  colurim.  \  It  is  easily  propagated  from  the  seedsj  - 
and  from  its  great  variety,  of  beautiful  colours,  if  tastefully  intermingled,  forms  a  great  - 
ovnament  to  the  garden.     It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  brought  to  Jamaica-^ 
many  years  ago,  where  it  thrives.  weU,  and  has  beea  generally  cultivated  oa  account  oSL^ 

The  seeds  grow  very  readilyv  - 

See  J  usTiciA  BALSA^fl^ 
Garden  Cress — See  Pepper  Gras&  * 


GARUC.  ALLTlBf. 

Ct.  6,  OR.  1. — Hexandria  momgt/nia.        NaT.  OK.-^pathateaw^ 
0*Ni  CHAR.-US'ere  Eschalot,  p.  284.. 

SATIVUM.  CITLTIVATED. 

Bulb  compound  ;  stamens  three-cusped. 

Thtt  well  khown  plant  thrives  extninely  well Jn  Jamaica,  thouBfh  a nafive of  Fnrope.  " 
It  has  a* bulbous  root,  of  an  irregularly  roundish  shape,  with  several  fibres  Jt  i  »'  l><it-> 
tom  ;  each  root  is  composed  of  a  number  of  lesser  bulbs,  callrd  clovf^  ofiear  fCy  in-' 
closed  in  one  common  membranous  coat,  and  easily  seperable  from  one  another.  A 4 
the  parts  of  the  plant,  but  more  especially  theroot^^  have  an  acriujonious,  md  ahfio  fc 
4feMistic,  taste,  wiiha  strong* offensive  smeli. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and  stimulates  the  solids,  and  attenuate    tenatnou«  iuins  y: 
^JH^dl it  is  well  auapted^  on  account  of  its  being  very  penetrating  ;  inooaiuch  ti  at. 
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when  anplied  to  the  feet,  its  sceot.is^oon  discovered  in  the  breath  Mind,  when-  taken 
iutcrnuilyi  its  smell  i»  commuuicated  to  the  uriite,  on  theanatter  of  an  i^sue,  and  pe$^ 
spires  through  tiie  pores  ofthefskin.  .  Hemj.e,  incoldreucoptilegmatic  habits,  i<;  proves 
a^jovverful  pxpcctorant,  diuretic,  and  €a)m©n^gogiic  j  and,  if  the  patientis  kept  warm, 
sudorific.  ItisaUoof  i^rt^at  service  in  hwnoral  asthmas,  and  catarrbous  disorders  of 
the  breast,  and  m  other.disorders  proci^eding  from  a  laxity  of  the  solidii,  and  cold  sUg* 

fish  iiKlidpo^aitiona  of  me  fluids,  *  It^s  also  frequently  of  service  in  the  dropsy ;  in  the 
ei^iniung  of  which  it  is  particularly  recommended  by  Sydenham,  as  a  warm  airength* 
.^Ding  medicine',  we  have  evearaauy  examples  where  it  acts  so  power rully  as  a  diuretic, 
as  to  carry  offiilUbe  Water  of  dropsies.    It  may  be  taken  the  length  of  ci  drachm /or  two 

Jn  substance  for,  a  dose,— We  have  a  syrup  and  oxymel  made  with  it,  wi^nh  amy  be 
employed  for*  the  same  purposes  as  the  gariic  in  substance }  but  they^erd  ev^Ktly  V.  ^(  xl 
in  pulmonic  disorders.  Externally  applied,  it  inflames  and  ulcerates  the  skin,  aixi  is 
sometimes  employed  for  this  use  in  sinapisms,  -It  has  also  been  recernmendcd'  by  >y- 
dennam  as.-a  most  powerful  xevellent ;  for  which  purpose  he. was  led  to  make  m^c  cm  it 
in  the  confluent  smalUpox.  His  method  was  to  cut  the  root  in  pits^es,  and  Bpp-v  it 
tied  in  ftdioen  cloth,  to  the  soles  of  tbe  feetj  about  tl^e  eighth  day  of  ibe  diseai.--,  arior 
the  face  began  to  sweli,  renewing  it  once  a  day  till  the  danger  wjis.  over.— When  ui  ide 
into  an. unguent  with  oils,  and  applied  externally,  .garlic  ii  said  to  rejiolva  and  di  cuss 
eold  tumours,  and  im  been  by  some  greatly  ce{ebrated  i»  cutaneous  disorders.  The 
jftcrimqnious  qualities  of  this  root,  how^jvei',  jrenderit  manifi^^tly  improper  on  many  oc- 
casio»s.  =*ltsliberal  use.is apt  to  occasion  head«acb3,flatulcn<^i«s,  thirst,  febrile  Heats^ 
Inflammatory  distempers,  an  1  bo»netimei  discharges  of  blcvod  iVom  the  hemorrhoidal 
yessejSf    In  hot 'bilious  constitutiwns,  where  tii^ru  is  alre^iiy  a  degree  of  irritation^ 

'  where  the  juices  are  too  thin  and  amniunious,  or  tlie  vi:icera  unsoundi  Hi  never  fails  to 

■  i^ggravate  tiie  diucmpcr, 

A  d^se  or  two  ot  giirdc,  pounded  mxh  honey,  and  taken  two  or  three  nights  togetbor- 
is  good  in  rijemnatic  cusc^^ ;  ft  clove  of  u  kept  in  tijo  mouth  is  said  also  to  be  a  good 
preservation  against  intection,  A  ,quart  of  water,  poured  boiling  hot  upon  a  pound  of 
the  fresh  root  cut  into  slices,  and  suiTercd  to  stand  upon  it  in  a  close  vessel,  for  tweito 
hours,  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  the  smell  and.taste  of  it ;  a<id  this  infusion, 
with  a  proper  quantity  Of  sugar,  makes  the-  svrup  of  garllg  of  the  shops,  Vineaar  ana 
lioney  excellently  coincide  with  and  imi^rove  this  medicine,  as.  a  detergent  ana  deob* 
strtient,  in  disordt-rs  of  Ujo  br^^iasi ;  a  composition  of  ihls  kind  is  prq^ared  by  infusing 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  fre^jii  root  m  nulf  a  pint  jof  .vinegar,  and  dissolvin{[  in  tlt^ 
strained  liquor,  by  the  heat  of  a  wattfr-buth,  ten  ounces  of  cUrifled  boney  i  to  cover  i« 
some  deo^ree  the  ill  smell  of  the  i^arhc,  a  little  caiTaway  and  swee't  fennel  seed,  bruiaodt 
two  dracni|[i8  of  eachi  are  boiled  xov  a  shorl  time  in  tbe  ?ine|[dr,  before  the  garlic  is  pat 
in.  Tbe  garlic  itself  should  never  be  boiled,  its  essential  oilf  in  wltlch  its  virtue  con« 
sists,  exhaling  during  that  process. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  ms  Treatise  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  «ays,  •*  Garlic  has^ 
of  all  plants,  the  greatest  stren)^th,  atfords  most  nourishment,  and  supplies  most  spiritif 
to  those  who  eat  little  flesh.  It  is  of  great  viitue  in  colics,  a  great  strengthener  of  the 
stomach  upon  decays  or  indigestion^  and,  I  believe,  (if  there  be  any  such)  a  speafic* 
remedy  in  the  gout.  I  have  known  great  testimonies  of  this  kind  within  my  acauoim^ 
ance,  and  have  never  used  it  myselfi  upon  ihi8.Q«oaAioa|  without «a  gpioiQa  otsonM 
ouccess  or  advantage.'*  • 
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HugbAi^  in  kill  History  of  Barl^adoes,  gtve$  the  following  method,  of  destroying  ' 
Ciiif^ty  wonns ;  Take  an  oiince  of  g^rlic^  one  of  bluck  pepper,  pulverised,  and  aA 
4)UDccof  the  ilour  of  brimstone  ;  mix  ibese  well  together  in  a  quart  of  rucn;  and  for 
ihree  or  four  morningfi  successively  give  a  wine  glass  full  of  thisjniiision  to  the  person 
afflicted;  andf  if  be  nath  a  tiiousandaboutbini,  each  will  contract  itself  into  a  coil^ 
and  di^  and  then  full  off  in  the  form  of  a  boil  from  the  surface  of  the  skin;-— /fu^Ae^ 
f.  42, 

Besides  tbexommon  garlic,  thegraciUf  or  African  garlic,  has  also  been  introduced 
from  Africa ;  and  has  been  erroneously  tenned  Jamaica  garlic^  horn  the  circumstance 
of  Hintoii  £a^t,  £sq;  having  sent  the  seeds  from  this  ii^d  to  England  in  the  jear 
1787. 

S^  EfCHALOT  and  OsfiON. 


GARLIC  PEAB-TREE.         CRATEVA. 

Cu  11,  OE.  I. — Dodeeandriimonogynia.        ^Iat.or. — Putamineee. 

This  generic  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  CrateTas,  a  Greek  botanist^  mentioned 
|>y  Hippocrates, 

Gev.  riiAa. — Calvx  a one-Ieefed,  four-cleft,  deciduous,  perianth,  flat  at  the  base; - 
divisions  spreading,  ovate,  uneaual ;  the  corolla  has  four  petals,  which  are  ob- 
long, bont  down  to  the  same  side,  claws  slender,  length  of  the  calyx,  inserted 
into  the  divisions ;  stamens  sixteen  or  more  (twelve- to  fourteen),  bristle-forffn^ 
declined  to  the  sicle  opposite  the  petals,  shorter  than  the  corolla ;  anthers  erect, 
4)blong ;  tlie  pistil  is  a  germ  on  a  very  long  filiform  pedicel,  ovate;  no  styles 
sti^nta' sessile,  headed ;  the  pericarp,  a  berry,  fleshv,  globose,  very  Urge,  pedi- 
ceOed,  one-celled,  two-valved ;  seeds  many,  rounciish«  emarginate,  nestling.-»<- 
^wo  ipecioa  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

h  TAPIA. 

^nona  trifolfa^  flore  stamineo^  finictu  spJuericofermgneo  scnbro  mi^ 
nore^  ailii  odore.  Sloahe,  v.  2,  p.  169.  Arbor^a  triphylla^  foliis 
crassis  ovutis,     Browne,  p.  247. 

Unarmed;  Icafleu  ovate,  acuminate;  petals  ovate-rouadidbt  blunt;  germi 
globular* 

'^his  tree  has  a  large  trunk,  ^  and  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  or  more,'  covered 

^^ith  a  dark  green  bark,  sending  out  many  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  large  h^td.    Tha 

"branches  are  garnished  with  trifoliate  leaves,  standing  on  pretty  long  footstalks ;  the 

middle  leaf,  which  is  much  longer  tlian  the. others,  ^is  oval,  about  five  inches!  long,  and 

two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle ;  the  two  side  leaves  are  oblique,  those  sides  which 

join  the  middle  leaf  being  much  narrower  than  thB  other,  and  turn  at  both  ends  toward 

th6  middle,  so  that  tlieir  midrib  is  not  parallel  to  the  sides ;  these  two  end  in  acuta 

points :  they  are  all  smootb»  of  a4ight  green  on  theiipper  side,  and  paler  below,  their 

.^dges  entire,  and  standing  On  short  footstalks.    The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 

"  «f  liie  branches^  ataadiqg  upou  longpeduQi;les.    Tjia  Sxwk  ii.abput  the  siee  of  9^ 

orange 
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©range,  perfectly  spherical,  having  a  hafd  brown  shell,  or  cover,  a  rftcalbf-ptrip,-  like-  . 
tliatt)f  appear,,  sweetish,  smelling  like  garlic,  (vv^hcncethe  name) ;  and  near  its  centre- 
jire  placed  many  kidney-shaped  seeds,,  black,  shininp,  and' large.     This  tree  grows: 
vVry  coinmpniy  m  tlie  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  and  its  fruit  i«  edible,  thouo^b  not  very 
pleasant.     When  hogs  or  other  animals  cat  of  them,  they  communicate  the  smell  of 
garlic  to  tbjeir  Desb-^    Barbara  says  ibe  fruit  is  cooling -and  retiitriiigeiUy  and  that  the- 
^aves  are  an  excellent  remedy,  outwardly  applied,  to  take  away  all  infiamoi^ions  oC 
the  aqus  and^a^morrboids;  and  also  to  eesa  pains  of  the  head  and  ears* 

2.    CYNANDRA.  C.YNANDROUS. 

Arbcrea  triphyllayfoliispvatisglabrisy  racemis  iervii^KlUhust,  Browne& . 
p.  24-6.  - 

Unarmed  ;  leaflets  ovat^^.  quite  entire ;  flowers.gynandrous. 

This  is  very  like  the  other  species,  and  is  principally  distinguished  by  baving  thinner- 
leaves,  and  tlie  stamens  elevated  on  a  colnmn  the  heignt  of  the  calyx.  .The  truiik  gro\vi»- 
tp  twenty  feet  high.     The  flowers  are  of  a  purple  cpjour.     It  is  a  palive  of  Jdtnaica,  ^ 
growing  in  dry  rxjppices  oear  the  sea,  flowering  in  May  and  June.     The  plant  has  a,, 
hurninor  taste  and  a  nauseous  smell.     In  Dr.  Dancer's  Medical  Assistantj^  tb^  bark  ot< 
tkexoot  is  said  toTesicate  or  blister  like  cantharideiT 


genip-tref:.  meucgcca, 

Cl.  8,  OR.  l.-^Octandria  monogynia,        Nat.  or. — Sapindi. 
This  was  so  named  by  Browne  from  two  Qreek  words,  signifying  honey  grain. . 

Gen.  char; — Calyx  a  four-parted  perianth  ;  leaflets  ovate^  concave,  blunt,  spread-  . 
ing ;  the  corolla  has  four  pet^s,  oblong,  equal,  bent  back  entirely  among  ther^ 
leaflets  of  the  caly;^  ;  the  stajpQns  ar;^  ei^t  awd-shap^d  filaments,  upright^  short ; 
anthers  oblong,  upright;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  almost  the  length  ©f  the- 
corolla^  style  very  short ;  stigma  large,  sub-peltate,  extended  on  both  sides,  ob- 
lique ;  tlie  pericarp  is  a  barked  drupe,  round,  or  ovate ;  the  seed  a  coriaceous  nut^ . 
rouodjsh,  smooths.    There  i&. only  o{ie  species,  which  was  brought  to  Jamaica: 
B^apy  years  aga. 

BIJUOA.  TWO- PAIRED. 

Fsliis  ut  pluriwum^bifugatis  ovatis,  per  penttas  alatas  dupositU.-^^^ 
Browne,  p.  210. 

Tins  beautiful  fruit  tree  bfw  a  strong  unarmed  trunlc,  and  grows  to^  considerable 
size,  witli  thick  spreading  branches.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  two  pairs  of  leaflets; 
tlie  common  petiole  elongated^  round  below,  channelled  above,  somewhat  compressed 
between  the  leaflets,  wbich  are  sub-sessile,  or  on  very  short  petioles,  ov.  tc*,  acumin- 
ate at  both  ends,^  entire,,  nerved,  smooth  on  both  sides,  bright  green.  Tiie  racemes 
are  compound,  terminating ;  4)ranchlets  alternate^  ^imple^  upright.  Nortary  and  an- 
thers j^llow..  The  base  oi' the  germ  is  surrounded  bv  a  carnous  uiiil  ilfcns,  made  up  of 
eight  nectareous  glands ;  the  cup  is  permajient.  Drupe  about  an  inch  in  diameter^ 
sometimes  oval,  sometimes  round,  having  a  thin  green,  brittle  bark,  grooved  on  the 

ibsid^ }  tb^^^ed  (tber«  is  X9ix^y  more-ti^n  one),  is  covered. with  a  deliciously  ^^et* 

acid 
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€Lcid  gelatinous  substance,  Tike  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  mixed  with  very  fine  fibres,  -adher-- 
ing  tenaciously  to  the  seed,  and  is  very  agreeable- to  the  taste.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May,  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  about  August.  One  tree  bears  heramphrodite 
flowers,  'and  another  male  only,  whicli  therefore  never  produces  any  fruit.  Of  the  last 
Jcind  is  the  large  and  beautiful  tree  now.growii.g  opposite  "the  secretary's  office,  in 
Spanish  Town,  which  is  at  present  nearly  forty  feet  high,  having  a  trunk  two  feet  an4 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  twenty-one  j'ears  old.  Browne  says  ithe  first  of  these 
trees  was  brought  to  Jamaiica  from  ISurimmi,  by  one  Guaf,  a  Jew.  It  has  since  h'ceti 
generally  propagated,  and  thriven  remarkably  well  in  the  lowlands  ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber have  been  planted  in  the  towns,  where  they  not  only  aftbrd  ornament,  but,  from 
their  thick  foliage,  a  very  agreeable  shade.  This  tree  siieds  its  leaves  annually,  in  the 
J^pring,  when  the  new  leaves  and  blossoms  make  their  appearance  together ;  and,  in 
rainy  weathier,  tlie  progress  of  its  vegetation  is  so  rapid  that  the  new  leaves  are  com- 
pletely budded  and  un folded -tn  tire  short  space  of  fdrty-eight  Irodrs, 'the  old  foliage, 
yet  in  a  green  state,*  which  Ornamented  the  tree  only  yesterday,  is  forci'ed  ofFand  strewed 
withering  on  the  ground.  When  the  bloss'oms  open  they  diffuse  their  agreeable  fra- 
grance to  a  very  xx)ijsiderable  distance,  and  attract  towards  them,  during  that  time, 
swarms  of  bees  and  humming  birds  to  feed*tipon  their  honey.  It  has  been  observed 
that  these  trees,  when  young,  bear  blossoms  two  or  three  years  without  being  succeeded 
"by  any  fruit;  and  it  is  also  remarkable  that  the  leaves  of  old  trees  lose  the  foliated  mar- 
gin uponthe  common -middle  rib,  which  is  only  to  be  seen  in  tlie  leaves  of  the. young 

See  Sea  Side  Plum. 
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GtRM  ANDER.  TEUCRIUM, 

Cl.  14,  OR.  I. — Didynamia  gymnospermia.        Nat.  or. — Ver(iciUaf(e. 

"This  was  so  named  from  Te«cer,  son  of  Scamander,  and  father  in  law  of  DardalittSy 
^King  of  Troy. 

-'Gkn.  char.-— Galyx  a  one-leafed  half  five-cleft  perianth ;  corolla  one-petaled,  rin« 
gent,  upper  lip  two*- parted,  beyond  the  base,  divaricating* where  the  stamens  are; 
stamens  tour  filaments,  with  small  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  four-parted  germ,  m 
^  filiform  style,  and  two  slender  stigmas ;  there  is  no  pericarp ;  calyx  unchanged 
-  fostering  the  seeds  at  the  bottom^  which  are  four,  roundish.    One  species  is'a  na- 
tive of /amaica, 

INPLATtTTH.  INFLATED. 

' SiibhirsUtum ;  fotiis  ovatis^'dentaio  seirrafis^  fpicis  itrictioribus,  cras^ 
sis  terminatibus,     Browne,  p.  257. 

Leaves  oblong-acuminate,  unequally  serratei  pubeBceot ;  spikes  dessile,  teiw 

minatin^ ;  ,calyxes  inflated,  vUlose. 

I^is  is  called  thick  spiked  or  hairy  germander.  Browne  fiays  it  is^etty  frequent  in 
ifae  lower  parts  of  St.  Mary's,  where  it  grows  very  luxuriantly,  though  it  seldom  rises 
above  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  Tne  flower-cup  is  a  little  inflaled^  and  the  c^pifces 
stiff|  straight,  and  thick. 

^(^^  Sea  Side  GsRBUNDSBi  .  . 
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No  English  Name.  GESNERIA. 

Cl.  14,  OR.  2. — Didynamia  angiosptrfnta,,       Nat.  OK>^^Per$onettce» 

This  was  so  named  by  Plumier,  in.  honour  of  Conrad  Gesner  of  Zurich,  a  fiimottl^ 
botanist  and  natural  historian, 

GeN- CHAR.-— Calyx  a  one-leafej  perianth,  superior,  five-rleft,  sharps  permanent; 
corolla  one-petaled,  incurved  and  recurved,  tube  thickish,  with  a  contracted  neck 
and  funnjel-fonn  throat;  border  five  cleft,  blunt;  upper  divisions  concave,  three 
lower  flat,  spreading;  the  sta^len8  are  four  filaments,  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
with  simple  anthers ;  the  pi'itil  has  an  inferior  germ,  flatted;  a  filifonn.stvle,  the 
^  same  in  situation  andlength  with  the  stamens ;  stigma  capitate ;  the  pericarp  is  sl 
roun  lish  capsnie,.  crowned  with  the  patulous  calyx,  sub-bilocular;  partition  ia 
the  middle  longitudinally  interrupted :  (Swartz  says,  if  cut  transversely  near  the 
top,  it  appears..one-celled ;  if  through  the  mid  lie  tw.>.celled; ;  seeds  f^xtremel)^ 
pumerojjs,  and  very  small ;  peceptacles  on  each  side  fastened  to,  the  partition.— 
Eleven  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in  Jamaica. ' 

Iv  PULCIIBLLA.  Bf.AUTlFUL. 

Achimenes  2. — Minor ^  erectOy  simpler ;  ^foUis  crenatisy  ovatisj  op^. 
posit  is  vel  ternaiis ;  Jtoribus  petiolatis  singular  ibus  ad  alas.  Browne^  ^ 
p^271,  t.  30,  f.  I. 

Herbaceous;  leaves  temate^  ovate,  acute,  serrate,  villous-;  peduncles axiilaryj  . 
one-flowered. 

This. is  an  elegant  little  plant,  seldom  growing  above  fourteen  inches  high,  and  has 
been  found  near  the  Hop^  River,  find  in  other  parts  of  the  low  mountains  in  Liguanea, 
The  root  is  branched,  fibrous,,  stolon iferoMS.     The  young  shoots  resemble  aments.or- 
eatkins,  are  cylindric,  and  closely  imbricate,  with  ovate  pubescent  scales,,  thickened 
at  the  base,,  emarginaie^  and  red.     Stems  several,  almost  upright,  branched,^  round^ 
covered  thick  with  a  fine  down,  dusky  purple, .  herbaceous ;  branches  ternate,  spread* 
ing ;  the  stem  leaves  are  in  threes,  oq  the  oranches  usually  opposite,  ovate,  or  ovate«~ 
l&uceolate,  sharp  at  both  ends,  loosely  serrate,  entire  at.  tne  base,  with  nerves  promi-^ 
nent  belovv^  .grooved  above,.Yillo%e  on  both  sides,  green,  beneath  paler;  and  frequently 
blood-red:  petioles  round  on  one  side,  on  the  other  flattisb  and- slightly  chaiinellec^  . 
one-third  the  length  of  the  leaves..    Flowers  resembling  those  o£  rumia^  axillary,  so« 
litary^  peduncled,  inclined,  red;    peduncles  spreading  very^much,   rounds   villose^.. 
red,  twice  the  length  of  the  petioles ;  calyx  vil  lose,  endings  in  a  turbinate  germ,  red. 
at  the  base :  tube  of  the  corolla  pubescent,  of  a  fine  vermillion  colour;  throat  tricallous . 
at  bottom,  with  oblong  tubercles^  hollowed  outwards^,  each  opposite  to  each  segment; . 
the  openiiig  of  the  lime  of  a  rich  carmine  colour;     Eksides  the  four  fertile  filaments^ 
there  is  a  fifth  superior  to  and  shorter  than  the  others,  which  has. no  anther.    This^ 
plant  has  been  i&ad^  a  new  genus^  cyrdl^y  as  it  diifers*from  thex)ther  species  oi  gesne* 
rioj  by  its  funnel-form  corolla^,  with^cylindric  straight  tube,  and  a  flat  almost  equal 
border.     Browne  says  it  thrives  best  in. a  cool  gmVeliy  soil,  well  furnished  with,  raois* 
ture,*  and  intermixed  with  rich  mould  ;  and  tb^t  on  accoHAt  o£ita  beMt/  and  elegaaott 

it  sljLould  be  cultivated  m  Aower  gardMSt. 
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■  2.ACAUUS.  STEWLE9S.  -    ' 

itapimculo  affini's  anomala  vascvlifera^  folio  obhngo,  serrdto^   flore 
coccineo  tubuloso,  snnine  77wiutOy  oblo7ifroy  hiteo.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p. 
159,  t.  102,  f.  1.    Hupcstris  indivi'say  foliis  dtloNgis  rugosis  siimmt) 
'   *  cault  dispositisy  ftoribus  singulavihusad  das.     Browne,  j^.  262. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  serrate,  sub-petioled,-  crowded  at  the  end ;  peduncles 
three-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaf.  " 

This  has  a'woody  rounc*  stem,  and  a  day-coloured  bark,  with  soniie  furrows  in'  it, 
arising  three  or  four  inches  high,  having  at  the  top  very  many  oblong  leaves,  standing 
irery  thick,  without  any  Order,  on  footstalks  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  covered 
vith  a  reddish  wool,  like  moss.  They  are  seven  inches  long,  and  an  iricli  and  a  half 
broad,  near  tlie  farther  end,  whence  they  narrovV-  to  a  point,  and  they  also  grow  gra- 
dually narrower  to  the'fi)otstalk.  From  me  axils  come  out  small  peduncles,  branched, 
gustaming  scarlet  flowers  an  inch  long, -which  are  followed  by  a  short,  fungous,  cor- 
nered seed  vessel,  having  no  distinct  cells,  cont*ainin^  many  smali,  oblong,  yellowish 
seeds. — Sloane.  Browne  calls  it  small  tufted  gesnena^  witn  scarlet  flowers  ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  the  stem  is  akvays  simple,  creeping  along  the  •  rock$,  and  bearing 
a  pretty  large  tuft  of  leaves,  at  the  extremity,  with  single  flowers  springing  from  each 
axil.  Swartz  describes  the  stem  as  vejy  short  at  first,  but,  as  it  advances,  becoming 
frequently  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  this  state  covered  with  leaves  and  calyxes.  The 
leaves  are  rugged  and  wrinkled.  The  calyx  is^ve-parted  ;  the  parts  linear  and  very 
iong^  the  limb  of  tlie  corolla  is  contracted  and  five-notch^ ;  the  filaments  are  nearly 
equal;  the  anthers  roundish  and  connected ;  the  germ  is  ovate ;  tl>e  style  longer  than 
tlie  corolla ;  the  capsule  is  covered  with  the  cal)rx,  is  five-cornered,  grooved,  and  two- 
celled.    It  grows  in  ihe  crames  of  rocks  going  to  Sixteen-^Mile-Walk. 

3.  TOMENTOSA.  DOWKY.     ' 

Digitalis^  folio  oblongo  s&rratOj  ad  fol'qrum  dlas  florfda.  iSloane,  v. 
1,  p.  162,  t.  104,  f.  2.  tltictay  foliis  lanceolatis  rtigosis  kirsutis^ 
pedunculis  longissimis  ramosis  ex  blis  superioribus.  BFOwne,*p,  26  K 

Leaves  drate-Ianceolate,  crenate,  hiisute;  peduncles  lateraii  very  long,  co- 
rymbiferous. 

This  plant  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk  the  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  isde^ 
%cribed  as  follows  by  Swartz  :  ^  Stem  upright,  a  -psA  in  height,  ^ufFrutescent,  round, 
wrinkled,  and  hirsute.  Leaves  scattered  towards  the  end  of  the  stalk,  on  very  short 
petioles,  spreading,  acuminate,  serrate,  nerved,  and  netted-vemed,  somewhat  clammy, 
softish,  tomentose-hirsute,  hoary  underneath;  stipule  roundish,  revolute,  crenate, 
tomentose ;  peduncles  erect,  round,  hirsute,  claauny,  forming  a  sort  of  corymb  at 
top,  with  unenual  sub-divided  pedicels.  Corolla  irregular,  sub-campanulate,  gibbous 
at  the  base  ancl  under  the  limb ;  the  two  tipper  segments  approximate,  so  as  to  form 
one  as  it  were  that  is  bifid,  arched  in  the  middle,  spotted  on  the  inside  with  yellow  and 
dark  purple;  the  three  lateraltines  are  spreading,  Ovate,  acute;  the  lowest  Ventricose 
underneath;  the  tube  is  spotted  within.  The  two  anterior  filaments  are  longer  than 
the  two  others,  and  bowed  in  towards  the  pistil ;  anthers  convex;  style  longer  than 
the  corolla;  stigma  cut  half  .way  transversely ;  ca)psule  crowned  with  the  ealyx,  two« 
^lled."    This  is  called  by  Browoe  the  hairy  erect  gesneria,  with  open  flowers,  who 
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0ays  it  is  common  on  the  river  couvftes,  especially  where*  the  banlci  are  dry  and^  rocky*. 
Sloane  says  the  whole  plaot  has  a  strong  smell* 

4.  GRAK^IS.  GREAT.  , 

Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  very  long,'  tooth-letted,  rongh-faaired  aboye,  fugge& 
beneath  ;  peduncles  terminatiog  ;*^stem  arborescent.. 

This  and  the  following  specie^,  with  the  exception  of  kymilis^  were  discovered  by  • 
Swartz  in  Jamaica;  they  are  all  shrubby  plants ;  and,  as  well  as  the  other. species,, 
easily  propagated  from  seeds. 

5.  SCABEA.  KtJGGED. 

Leaves ovate-IanceolaVei  serrate,  rugged;  peduncles  axillary;  corollas  cylin-*. 
dric,  recurved. 

6.  CORYMBOSA.  CORYMBED. 

Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrate,  scariose^  sharp ;  peduncles  many-parted ;  6owei&. 
in  corjmbs. 

7.  EXSERTA.  ^THRUSTING. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  crenate,  smooth  ;  peAiDcles^three-flowered ;  ^enital^ 
twice  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  capsut)es  ovate. 

8.  CALYCINA..         CALYXEO. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate;  acuminate,  perrate,  smooth ;  peduncles  three-flowered  j; 
genitals  longer  than  the  corolla ;  calyxes  bell-shaped  i  capsules  cyiindric. 

9*  VENXRICOiSA* .         V«ENTRICOS£. 

Leaves  elliptic,  acuminate,,  crenate,  smooth ;  peduncles  four-flowered,  atr 
thereabouts ;  segments  of  the  calyx  awi-shaped,  elongated ;  corollas  Tea«^. 
tficose. 

lO.  PUMILAit  1>WARF. 

Stemless;  leaves  ovate -wedge-shaped,  crenate^ , sub-sessile^  .peduncles  .sub««^ 
«  biflorous,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  v 

iKhumilis^      humble. 

Leaves  lanceolate,,  serrate,  sessile;  peduncles  branched,  many-flowered. 

The  ipot  of  this  is  dififused  and  creeping ;  stem  branched,  naked  at  bottom ;  leaves- 
aggregate  at  top,  deciduous. 

GHA^'Duu>BA — See  Antidote  Cocoon*. 


GINGER.  AMOMUM. 

Cl.  T,  <iR.  1. — Monandria  monogynick' .       Nat.  OB-.-^^citaminecp, 
Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  cylindraoeoas,  unequally  trifid ;  corolliaino* 

iiopetalottS|  fuxmelpshaped.i:tubecyiiadraceous  -,  border  three-parted^ partsobiong^ 
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unequal,  sfireaditig ;  nectary  two-leaved  or  two  lipped ;  lower  lip  inserted  under 
»  the  upper  segment  of  the  corolla,  spreading,  almost  erect,  entire  or  three-lobed  ; 
the  stamen  has  no  filament,  except  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectary,  smaller  thiin  the 
lower,  and  opposite  to  it,  acuminate,  or  thi^ee^lobedat  the  tip;  along  the  middle 
or  at  the  end  of  whidh  grows  longitudinally  a  large  obloDg  anther,  gemiiiaic,  or 
difvided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  into  two,  which  are  one-valved;  the  pistil  has  au 
inferior  oblong  germ,  a  filiform  style,  drawn  through  the  suturie  of  tiie  anther ; 
stigma  turbinate,  obtuse,  ciliate ;  the  pericarp  is  a  fleshy  capsule,  ovate, '  three- 
cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved;  seeds  scvqral,  covered  with  a  sort  of  berried 
«aril.  Obs. — ^The  inflorescence  is  in  a  spike  on  a  distinct  scape.  Two  species 
of  this  genus  grow  pieatifully  in  Jamaica. 

1.  ZINZIBER.  GTNOER. 

Foliis  lanceolatis,  fioribus  spicaiis,  scapo  fiorifero  partialL    Browne^ 
p.  119, 

Scape  middle  sized ;  spike  orate;  leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

Hoot  crtt ping,  bypalmate,  compressed,  fleshy,  tubers,  with  age  becoming  fibrose. 
di:ai  ri.nnLdJ,  two  feet  high,  quite  single,  solid,  upright.  Leaves  half  a  foot  in  length, 
toi^yjiti^  alternate,  on  short  embracing- petioles.  Scape  seperate,  ei^ht  inches  high, 
thick,  round,  straight,  scaly,  usually  without  leaves;  spike  upright,  composed  of 
lai  i;  ,  ovate,  sub-aaiminate,  coloured  scales,  half  closing  the  flowers ;  calyx  a  small 
doable  spaihe.  Corolla  yellowish  green,  withalonr  lender  tube;  the  segments  of 
the  border  conical,  and  nearly  equal.     Nectary  reddish  brown,  ovate,  quite  entire, 

Eetal-shaped,  winged  on  each  side  at  the  base,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
Lstened  to  it  below  the  interior  fissure  of  the  segments.  Filament  (upper  lip  of  the 
nectary)  filiform,  placed  on  the  corolla,  and  shorter  than  it ;  anther  ovate,  large,  cloven 
longitudinally,  embracing  the  filiform  style ;  stigma  cylin^raceous,  ciliute  at  the  tip^ 
capsule  smooth,  with  many  oblong  seeds  in  'VC.—LoureirOn 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  introduced  into  New  $»pain  by  a 

Jerson  named  Francisco  de  Mendoza,  from  whence  it  most  probably  was  brought  to 
amaica,  where  it  now  grows  so  plentifully,  even  in  a  wild  state,  as  to  induce  a  belief 
'that  it  was  indigenous  to  the  soil..  Since  its  introduction  it  has  become  an  article  of 
eonsiderableexport,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  generally  cultivated.  The  follow- 
ing manner  of  preparing  it  in  Jamaica  is  extracted  from  Long^s  History : 

"  It  is  propagated  by  jthe  smaller  pieces,  prongs,  or  protuberances  of  the  root,  each 
•f  which  throws  up  two  different  stems ;  the  £rst  bears  the  leaves,  and  rises  to  the 
height  sometimes  of  three  fieet  or  upwards,  but  its  usual  growth  seldom  exceeds  eigh** 
teen  inches.  It  thrives  best  in  a  rich  cool  soil,  and,  therefore,  what  has  been  recently 
cleared  from  wood  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  it,  more  especially  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  great  impoverisher  of  land.  In  such  a  soil,  it  grows  so  luxuriantlv,  that  a  hand, 
or  large  spreading  root,  will  weigh  near  a  pound.  It  is,  however,  remarked,  that  what 
16  produced  from  a  clayey,  tenacious  soil,  shrinks  less  in  scalding,  while  such  as  is 
vaised  in  richer,  free,  black  moulds,  loses  considerably  in  that  operation.  *  The  land 
intended  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  is  first  >well  cleaned  with  the  hoe,  then  slightly 
trenched,  and  planted  about  the  month  of  March  or  April.  It  attains  its  full  height, 
mnd  flowers  about  August  or  September;  and  fades  about  the  close  of  the  year.  When 
4W  ataik  is  entirely  withered,  the  roots  are  in  die  proper  state  for  digging.  This  is 
^      -      .  Tt2  generaUy 
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generally  pe^fprmeil  in  the  months- of  Jdnuary  and  February,  ^ftser  being  (!««:,  they 
are  picked,  cleansed,  ai^d  gi-aUjuailyfieeUietLoc  scalded  in  boiling  water,  they  are  tliea 
spreatl  out,  atid  exposed  every. day  to  tli^  sariy  tiU  sufficiently  €;ried;  and,  after  being 
divided  into  parcels  of  about.one  lumdi'ed  pounds)  eacli,.they  ai*e  packed  in  hai^s  for  the 
mirket:  thiais  cM^dikei  black  [^iui^s^r.  TJje  manner  of  ^st^alding  the  roots  is  as  fol- 
lows:  a  larLie  pot  or.copperis  fixed  in  the  field,,  or  some^  convenient, place,  xrhichis 
kept  full  of  boiling  water  ;  the  picked  ginger,  being  cUvided  in  $nial)  phrccis,.  is  laid  in 
baskets,  and  plun<^cd  alternatoly.in  the  wa^er,. where  it  is  suSered  to  stay  for  the  space 
ot  ten  or  fifteen  nxinutes ;  it  is  then  spread  on  a  platform  for  drying>',  but  care  is  takeay 
during  the  process,  to  change  the  waiter  so  soon  as.  it  becpaaes  much  iinpregnated  with 
the  j  u  iccs-of  thiS  root. 

"  The  white  sort  difjbl-s  but  li^le  from  the.black  roots.  The  difference  there  is  arises 
wholly. from  the  meihods  of  curing  them  ;  the  white  is  never  scalded,  but,  instead  of 
this  easy  process,  they  are  picked,  scnaped,  and  washed,  Once  at  a  time,  and  then 
dried  ;:ailvvvhich  requires  too  mu(c;h  pains  and  time  for  any  re^l  advantage  to  be  gained 
in  the  properties ;  though,  being.mad.e  moi^  agreeably  to  the  eye^  tlie  price  of  the 
white  is  much  higher  at  market. 

"  When  the  root  is  intended  for  a  sugar-preserve,  it  i<  dug  while  tender  and  full  of 
juice;  the  stems  at  this  time  rarely  exceed  five  or  six  inches  in  height;  the  root  is 
cjirefully  picked,  washed,  and  afterwsirds  scalded,  till  it  is  sufficiently  Jteuder;  it  t« 
then  put  in  cold  ^'ater,  and  peeled  and  scraped  gradually.  This  opt^ration  may  '^^t 
three  or  four  days,  during  which  it  is-commcHdy  kej^t  in  water,  and  the  water  tVequt-nly 
shifted,  as  we)l  for  cH^an^ioess  as  to. extract  more  of  the  native  acrimony.  A'  ..r  t'  -s 
preparation,  it  is  laid  in  unglazed  jars,  and  covered  witb.a  tliin  s^rup,  whicli  in  c  ,r 
three  days  is  shifted,, and, a  richer  put  in ;.  this  is  someti hies  again  removed^  for  .« third^ 
or  fourth ;  but jnore  than  three  are  seldo^n  requisite.  The  shifted  syrups  are  no?  ♦  jst, 
for,  in  Jamaic:^,.  they  are  diluted  with  water,  and  fennented  into  a  pleasant  liquor^ 
called  cool  drink.,  with  some  mixtui:e  of  die  chaw^stick,  lignum  vitae^  &nd  sugar. 

*'  Whether  .in  its  natural  state  or  candied^  this  root  is  esteemed  a  good  remedy 
against  the  choli^,  loost^nesses  of  the  belly,  .and  windy  disorders.  It  strengthens  the 
stoniach,  helps  digestion,  and  is  often  added  as  a  corjcector  to  purges ;  its  use  iu  cuU« 
ni^ry  preparations  is  welLknawn/*— -Zu^ji^,  p.  7QQ^, 
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The  roots  of  ginger.  ;»ppear.to  be  mueh  less  liable  to  heat  the  Qonstitution  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  penetrating  warmth  and.pupgency  of  its  taste.  It  -gives  out  the 
wholeof  its  Virtue  to  rectified  spirit,  and  great  pait  of  jt  to  water*  Toe  spirituous 
tincture  inspissated  yields  a  fiery  extract,  smeJIiiHe  moderately  of  the  ginger.  A  syrup 
made  from 'Sm:!  infusion  of  .three  or  font  ounces  of  thQ  root,  in.  three  pints,  of  boihng 
water,  is  kept  in  th^e  shops.  The  cases.in  which  ginger  i^l  more  immediately,  servicea* 
Ue  are,  flatulent  choUcs,  debility  andiaxity  of  the  systetn,.  »nd  in  torpid  and  phleg* 
matic  constitutions}  to  ex<;ite.a  brisker  action  of  the  vessels.  .  A  Kmpid  red  transparent 
oil,  swimming  on  water  is,  by  simple,  distillation,  got  out  of  these  roots^a^Rreeing  in 
smell  and  taste  with  ginger,  only  mprenaitd.  Dr«  Wright  says  that  gii^er  is  good  ia 
baths  and  fomentations,  in  complaints  .of  the  viscera,  pleurisies,  and  obstinate  conti* 
nvu^d  fevers.  Infused  in  rufn  or  wine,  with  filings  o£  ^te^l^  it  is  also  aaid  to  be  useful 
ia  obstructions. 

Gioger  fen  has.be^n  recommead^  ia  gouty  Gaaesr  Tbe  i&ode  Qf  taUng  it  u  bf 
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pqwvdering  the  dried  root  rough  iiva-mortar.  Bej^in  with  a  heaped  ifea-spoonfiil,  taken 
jn  boiled  milk,  eitiifer  for  supper  or  breakfast.  The  quantity  may  be  increased  to  two 
or  even  thrccjdrachms.  These  directions  wer^  also  given  by  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  Sir 
Joseph  Bank^  gave  the  followrng  account  of  its  efTeCts  upon  himself,  in  17S4 :  *'  I  ha>  o 
tttkea  two  tea-spooiifuis  heaped  upf  of  ginger  pONvdet",  'in  a  pint  of  miik,  boiled  wita* 
bread,  and  sweetened  wibh  sugar,  for  breakfast,  for  more  thaauyear  past.  The  weignt 
Qrf'the  ginger  is  between  two  altid  thr«e  drachms.>  At  first,  this  Quantity  wa^difficuit  to 
^wallow,  if  xhe  ginger  wa»  good*-^  T  vvas  guitled  in  the  quantity  by  the  effect  it  h  lii  on 
my  stomach  ;  if  it  made  noe'lHCcoagh  the  dose  was  too  largie.  I  found  occs^ionaliy  that 
it  produced  o^'tforunn^  ;  but  this  went  off  without  any  ill  consequ:?nces  whatever.  I 
bave  notytet»found  it  necessary  to  inrrea«e  the  dose ;  bufl  use  rather  a  coarser  powder 
thitn  I:did  atiir^it^  which  mixes  .more  easily  wfih  the  milkj  and  probably  produces  father 
more  effect  than  tiie  fine*-^- 

"  Thte  late  Lord  Rivers  took  gingei^m laYge^dosesfor  nio^e  thart  Airty  years;  and 
at  eighty  was  aai  upright  and  healthy  old  man. 

**  I  have,  since  Fused  the  ginger^  had  jone  fit  of  th6  gout" ;  bnt  it  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  my  extremities,  and  hever  assailed  either  my  head,  uly  loins,  or  my  stomachy 
tnd  lasted  only  seventeen  or  eighteen-xiays',.  hut  the  last  fit  T  had,*  before  I  took  the 

Singer,  aHected  my  head,  my  stomach,  and  my  loins,  and  lasted^  with  intefv&ls,  from 
kd  end  of  October  to  January JV-JVnc^zV^^  Code  of^Sealtk,  v.  1,  p,  233. 

.  The  root^  preaenFCcTof  candied, is  ecftexcellent'stoinachtc,  ^rairming  and  comforting ; 
boiled  in  wine,  with  a  little  cummin  seed,  it  eases  the  pain  of  the  stomach,  and  cause»^ 
sweat ;  outwardly  applied,  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  draws  out  poisons  in  wounds ; 
and  rubbed  upon-tae  stomachy  comforts  it^  and  eases  paius-frofii  u  cold  cause. — £ar^ 

Zirisuber*  syhoestre  jnfljtcsj  fructii  in  pedictdo  smgularu  Sloane,  v.  I, 
».  165,  t.  105,  f.  2.  Scapofloriferoparikliaphyllo^spicalongiori, 
Browne,  p,  113* 

Sc^e  nsked-;  spike  elongate,  vrith  oblong  ventricose'bractes;  leaves  broad« 
lanceolate,   v         .  .1^ 

THfs  is  called  great  ^ild  ^inger^  and  vi  frequentin  the  woods  of  Jamaica.    The  root 
is  farger  than  that  of  tl>e  common  ginger.   The  stalk  grows  from  four  to  eight  feet  hi^h, 

?uite  simple^  and  rounds  furnished  with  oblong  leaves  that  decrease  towards  the  tdp, 
^Be  flowers  grow  on  particular  stalks,  about  ttvo  or  three  feet  high,  immediately 
springing  from  the  root-,  jointed,  and  Iwtving  each  intemodc  covered  with  a  dry  pur- 
plish membrane,  coming-  from  the  under  joint,  and  on  its  top  a  spike  of  flowers,  four 
in^ee  long,  of  a  pai^  purple  colour.'^ 'Sioane  says  the  juicy  skin  stains  a  brown  colour, 
and  has  been  used  for  mk.  t  The  leaves,  stalky  and  unripe  Ihiit,' smell  plea^ntlv,  ^hen 
ndibed.  The  root  is  warm,  and  stimulates  very  gently ;  it  is  not  much  used,  but  may 
l^^very.  properly  administered  as  a  stoniachic  and  alexipbarmiC|  ia  case  of  need. 

See  Wild  Ginger. 
;  *    -  *  &»ASS-WoRT— iSVtf  Salt*Worr 
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GOAT  FRIEND.  AEGIPHILA. 

Ct.  4,  OR.  l.-^Tetrandriawiinog^nui,        Nat.  or. — Viticct, 

This  generic  name  Uderii^ed  fro&  the  Greek  words  for  the  English  name^  goats 
being  fond  of  it. 

.  GfiN.  CHAR. — ^The  calyx  is  a  one^leafed,  bell-shaped»  four-toothed,  .perianth,  loose, 
very  short,  permanent;  corolla  one-petaled,  salver- shaped,  border  quadrifid; 
the  stamens  are  capillary  filaments,  inserted  in^  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  erect, 
with  roundish  anthers;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  superior  germ;  st^^le  capillary, 
deeply  bifid;  stigma  simple ;  ^the  pericarp  is  a  roundish  two-celled  berry,  sur- 
rounded with  the  permanent  calyx ;  aeed  either  in  pairs  or  solitary*  IChree  speciet 
liave  been  found  in  Jamaica. 

1.  BLAT4.  LOFTY.  » 

iCnoxia2. — Scandens,  Joliis  cordato-ovatisvermisj  pedunctu::  mtilti-* 
partitis  alaribtis^     Browne,  p.  140,  t.  3,  f.  S.^ 

Leaves  elliptic,  acuminate,  membcaxiaceous ;  panicles  terminating;   calyxes 
pubescent. 

The  segments  of  the  calyx  in  tlils  plant  are  coloured,  and,  being  emarginated,  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  octofid.  Dr.  Browne^s  figure  is  not  a  good  one,  in  which  the  sta-- 
mens  are  too  short  by  half.  It  is  a  climber,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  six  or  ^ven  feet 
an  thecooler  mountains. 

2.  FffiTIDA.         "STINKING- 

Xeaves  ovate-ianceolate,  i^eneath  hirsute,  «s  are  dlso  the  petioles ;  !peduncle$ 
axillary,  solitary. 

!J.  TRIFIDA.  ITRIFID. 

VedYes  cnrate-laAceolate,  smooth ;  peduncles  axiUaxy,  trifidf  crowded. 


GOAT  RtJE.  GALEGA. 

CL  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphia  decandria.        Nat.  or. — PapilunuLeeet^ 

Oen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  tubular,  short,  half  five-clef^;  teedisiK 
bulate,  nearly  equal ;  corolla  papilionaceous ;  stamens  diadelphous  filaments ; 
anthers  oblong ;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong  slender  germ ;  style  slender,  shorter  than 
the  germ,  ascending*;  the  stigma  a  very  small  dot  atthe.end ;  the  pericarp  a  very 
long  legume,  compressed',  acuminate,  acored  with  oblong  streaks^  between  the 
seeds  \  seeds  several,  oblong,  kidney-shaped. 

OINERBA.  ASH-COLOtTRED. 

Herbacea  sUb-cinevOL  villosaj  feliolis  obbngis  pirmatifi  spicurUtxion" 
^  *  ^tt^  ad  alas.    Browne,  p.  289. 

Legumes  stiff,  spreading.;  racemes ^opjposite. to  the  leaves;  pedicels aotitaryt 
ieafiets  viilose  underneath  \  stipules  Iaaceolate« 

Thil 
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Th&TisABmadDieibaQeoitsplaot,  somewhat  of  an  ash  •colour,  sddonr  growing  above 
eleven  or  twelve  inches  high.  It  is  conunon  among  the  bushes  in  all  the  savannas  about 
Kingston*    Browne  calls  it  the  ^mali  herbaceous  goat-rue. 

^  The  purpurea^  or  purple  galega,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  the  pentaphylla-^  or 
fire-leaved ;  and  g}\indijloraj  or  rose-coloured  gaiega^  a  native  o£  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hopei  have  beeu  introduced. . 

See  Red  Beak  Tree  and  Surinam  i^otsON^Mi. 


"IWEED.  GAPRARfA. 

Cl.  14,. o«.  2. — Didynamin  ang^spermia:        Nat.  OZ.^^Personate^^ 

This  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  for  a  j^oati 

Gbn.  CHAR. — Caiyxaone*leafed,  -five-parted,*  perianth  ;  corolla  one-petaled,  belI-» 
form,  five-cleft,  nearly  equal,  divisions  acute  ;  the  stamens  are  subulate  filaments^ 
with  cordate  anthers*;^  the  pistil  has  a  conical  germ,  a  filiform  style,  and  cordate- 
stigma;  the* pericarp  an  oblong-conical  capsule^  bivalve,  bilocular;  seeds"  many* 
roundish^.  Two-speeiesarenativesof Jaimaica. 

1.  BIFLORA*'  two-flowered. 

Erecta  ramosayfoliis  aUemis  ad  apicem  serratisy  fiopibus  singutariSui 
,  alarihusj  pedunculh  tenuissiniis^    Browtie^  p.  2j68« 

Leaves  alternate ;  flowers  in  pairs. '. 

This  is  a  shrub,  seldom-exceeding  four  feet  in  hirfgh^  *  the  "'^ranches  long,' somewhat 
woody,  erect,  roundisl^  somettmes-slighily  hirsute ;  leaves* oblong,  acuminate  to  both 
ends,  serrate  above, -smooth^  sesstJe^an  inch  and  half  long,  in  the  shade  near  five 
inches  in  length  ;  on  safndy  coasts  sucwileir,  thick,  and  brittle,  as  are  also  the  calyxes. 
Peduncles  one»flowered,  slender,'  axillary;  one  or  two,  very  seldom'  three,  much-^ 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  wikho«it  scent ; .  Crilyx  smooth^  very  deeply  five- parted ; 
corolla  white,  the  divisions  hirsute  at  the  base ;  anthers  twin  ;  germ  ovate,  furrowed  f 
£tigma  headed,  acute ;  caps^ile  furrowed  on  both  sides,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  seeds 
very  small.  Browne  calls  this  the  shrubby  caprctriaj  or  goat-weed.  It  is  very  common 
ioL  Jamaica,  growing  about  most  houses  in  the  lower  savannas^  iind  thriving  luxuriantly 
iHrery  where*  * 

2;  DDTRAl^TIFOUAV         laiAF^ENDURINO. 

Veronica  caule  hexangulariy  foliis  saHireiae  temt^y  SErratis:    Sloaoe^ 
V.  1,.  p.  196,  t.  .124,  f.  2.    Phselypea. — E recta  ;  foliis  sesstiibus^ 
nnguslis^  auritis^..Md  apicem  strratisy  oppositis  vel  vertiiiHaiisj 
Jlpribus  singularibus  alaribus.'   Browne,  p.  269. 

"E^ares  in  three^s,  .toothed ;  peduncles  solitary  ;  branches  alternate. 

Stem  about  a  foot  high)  obtusely  hexangular.  Leaves  two,  three,  or  four  togetlier,. 
in  a  verticillated  orde^r,  sessile,  lanceolate,  serrate,  quite  entire  towards  the  base,  but 
teothed>ai  the  base  itself.  Branches  shorter  than  the  stem,  simple.  Flowers  axillary^ 
wfaitistLgrey;  peduncles  the  length  of  the  flower;  calyx  iive-parted,  leaflets  lanceo- 

Irte-acupuMtei  wroUa  ringent^  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx,  upper  lip  erect,  broader^^ 

cmar£jnate^* 
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emarginate,  lower  three^parted,  eqnal.  Stamens  twin,  the  length  6T(he  eali% ;  stigma 
obtuse,  two-lobed;  capsule  ovate,  acute,  two«celIed  ;  seeds  many,  roundid^.  Browne 
says  it  is  very  common  in  the  road  between  Passage  Fort  and  Spanish  ToWn,  and  grows 
chiefly  in  those  sloughs,  where  the  mudiias  been  worked  up  by  carriages  in  the  caipy 
seasons. 

Golden  Cudweed — Jife  Flea- Banes. 
CoLDfiK  Rod — See  Hal9£RT  W££Dt 


GOLBEN-ROD-TREE,  BOSEl. 

H  Cu.5,  Oil.  Z'^^Pentandria  digynia.       "Nat.  or. — 

This  was  so  named  after  Bose^  a  senator  of  Leipsic. 

•Gen.  CHAR. — CiiLyKafiveequal-leaTed  perianth,  leaflets  roundish,  conrare, 

thinner  at  the  eds^e;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  stamens  five  fiuunents,  subulate, 
longer  than  the  calyx^  with  simple  anthers  ;  the  pistiL^has  an  ovate-oblong  germ, 
cuspidate,  no  style,  two  stigmas;  pericarp  a  globular  berr}-,  onecelieJ;  seed 
'       gnci  rouod|  acuminate.    There  is  only  one  ^pt^es^*  a  native  of  Jaixuiica* 

TERVAMOB>U 

TUia  forte  arbor  racemosa^  fofio  I&ngiori  sviius  aibkante  nervis  put'- 
,    fiureU  insigniiOy  fime  pcntapetalo  purpurea.     Sioane,  v.  2,  p.  IS, 
t.  J58,  f.  3.  '       * 

This  is  a  preKy  strong  wood\  9hrub,  with  a  stem  lis  large  as  a.middUflg  person^s  leg  * 
the  branches  come  out  very  irregularly,  covered  witn  a  reddish  brown,  smooth  bark; 
the  wood  white.  Leaves  two  inoHes  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  roundish,  broader 
at  the  base,  blunt  at  ibe  end,  white  unoerneath,  on  short  petioles ;  ribs  purple  The 
flowers  come  outat,the  ends  of  the  twigs,  on  alternate  pedicels,  at  the.base  of  ^^'hich  is 
a  stipule.  iJalyx  purpiish,  six*ieaved ;  seed  blajdi.  •  This  tree  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings. 


GOLDY  LOCKS.  TRICHOMANES. 

Cl.  34,  OR.-S. — CryptogmkiafUus:       Nat.  or. — Filices. 

4pfi/I  CHAR.*^The  fractifications  are  iaserted  into  the  margin  of  the  frond,  seperate  ; 
involucres  urn-shaped,  undivided,  opqnin^  outwards;  columns  extending  ba- 
yood  the  involucres,  Jdke  series.  The  habit  of  the^e,  plants  is  membranaceous 
find  semi-transpfur^nt    There  kre  seventeen  jspeqies  natives  of  Jamaica. 

The^/bllawing  havtsimpie fronds : 

1.  HEMBRANACEUlf.         .MEMBRANACEOUS* 

JPhyliitis  scandens  minima  muscifadefoliu  mfmhranaci{$siiirdhmdit0 
Sloane,  r.  i,  p.  74,  t.S7,  f.  i.  SimpkJPf  r^f^Mf /diu  enciis  in^ 
sisis,  cofsulis  bip^Uis.    JBrowo^  p.  ^. 


Bmwne  calb  tlii«  tiie  xmatt  creeping  trichcmanet,  with  d^eele<l  learcs.  SlotM 
de^nbesitas  having  a  flat  black  stalk,  covered  «vitnhair»  applying  itself  to  rock% 
sUHiesy  or  trees,  and  rising  seven  or  eight  ft^t  high,  putting  out  at  more  or  less  dis* 
tance,  smaily  roundish,,  membranaceous,  yeiio\vish*green  leaves.  They  grow  some* 
times  longer,  having  indsiires  on  their  edges.  The  plant  looks  somewhat  hke  a  moss. 
It  was  found  on  ^e  banks  of  the  Rio  d^Oro  aad  Change  Siver^  \s^  Sixte^x^MUe-Walkt  : 
growing  on  trunks  of  treesj  ^  > 

Fiends  simplei  Hneaiy  gariied ;  ^hoot  creeping.«^5^«  * 

S.  9KPTANS;     .      CREEPINO.  ^. 

Fiends  tttiieat#»ovate ;  gasB  pinnatifiJ ;  shoot  creq>ing.«^5W. 

4.  ASPUmCOrca    \     A8PL£KII9M*LIKB. 

Fiends  pendulous-laneeolate,  pinnatifid^  very  smooth  ^  segments  two4obed  jf  . 
lobes  obtuse  ;^  fructifications  two-.valved. — Sw.  .  . 

Thf following  have  compou^.d/fonds  :   : 

S.CRlNPrUM^  *.     HAIRY*     . 

Fimdft  iuVpimlatej  ^17;  pinnas  ovatp,.  pinnatifid;  segments  bifid ;  stib.di« 
visions  blcint  ^ .  faigtifiraliofts  bristle-hearings  on  an  upright,  rough-haired 
stipe.-?-A»« .. , 

€.  irOCKNSk  -      9HINI799. 

Ff^n^Is.bipinnatifid,  {sendnlous,  lanceolate,  hirsute,  sBimn^;  pinnaspaxaUdlj; 
aegmentji  KQOadiah^  sub^serrulat  j  ;  stipe  extremely  umate^r^'W. 

Pritnds  Bipinriatifid,  pendulous^  ianceolateft.  tomentose ;  pinnas  altemi^ ;  se^ 
ments  linear-obtuse,  entire^  the  lower  ones  bifid ;  frucufications  terminating^ 
iui»ute,ir->iSVi^^  ^ 

Xff'Tiorf  repens^  simpiexjoliolisoblongissinuatis.    Broome,  p.  8&    . 

Fronds  pinnaMs  i  pmna»  oblong,  d^chaiomous,  dejurreat^  toothed. 

5.  FUrojDBs..  ..     , 

ffiOnds bipinnatifiJ,  ryvate,  smooth;  pinaas ovate;  segments twa*patited;  wAm'-  - 
diviMons  serratc^uhtuae ;  iructificaaons  (wo-vaiv^^d,  inserted  kKJve  ihe-  hase  * 
of  the  pinnae. . ,, 

Vrctnds  etect,  1>ipinnatifi  ],*  deltoid  ;  pinrias  ovate;  segments  linear-obtuse^  d^  - 
itate;  fru(:dficatk>a.s  terminating^  two-vaived^  rougn*haireUf  ^pe  mar*  - 
gined.r^ifip*  V      . 

T1.  lll!fKAftB.     .   tJNfiAlt*'  '. 

FroB:1s  sQb^t^prnnate^  penJulous,  lanceolate^  smooth ;' leaflets  rennote;  pin* 

nules  iiouut  W^jf^AXt/al  i   fructificauooa  l«n>aaaUag»  twd-valv4^»  stipe 
««Uiarjf.     .. 
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iTh^JoUoxiing  have  a  super^eannpoiUndfrmi::    '     " 

•  12.  UNDtJLATUM.  WAVED.      .  » 

'FronJ.' tripinnatiful,  or  bipinmrti fid,  pendulous,  lanceolate;  lej!flets  atid  pinna^ 
aitcM'iuuc,  (ircuni'iu  ;  so«raients  linear,  retuse,  crenulatc- waved ;  fructifica- 
tions tcrniiiKiiing-,  tvvo-^alved. — Sli\ 

'  This  spec:ies,  as  well  as  the  nihih,  tcMith,  eleventli,  fourteenth,  .fifteenth,  and  six- 
teciitb,  belong  to  Dr.  h*uiith*s  geuus  lii/mawp/ij/llum.  ^  * 

.       L3.    SCAN3)JWC8.  CX.IMAIK6. 

jidinnium  rarhonun  sca7id(riS^  pinnulis  stu  foUis,  oblangis^  p%*ofundt 
^  laciniatisy  pelluadis.     iSioane,  v.  1,  p.  S6,  t.  53.     Mffjor  s^aiidens 
ct  ramosissuniiS.jrondc  tenuissime  divisa.     Browne,  p.  86; 

Fronds  super-decorhpound  ;  leaflets  alternate ;  pinnas  alternate,  oblong,  serrate. 

tJrowno  calls  this  the^ Airir^'r  cUmhing  trichonianes^  and  very  common  in  the  woods  of 
Jamaica ;  its  numerous  loliage  often  -shoots  above  a  toot  from  the  climbing  root  or 
ttunk  of  the  plant.  Sloane  de»ei'ihos  it  as  follows  :  ^'  This  has  a  stalk  not  so  big  as  a 
goose-quill,  roundi.^h,  black,  covered  towards  its  top  with  a  ferruginous  moss,  and 
having  very  many  filaments  or  clavicles,  by  which  it  taKes  firm  hold  of  the  barks  of  the 
trees,  nnd  rises  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  turning  itself  round.  '  At'ever^  inches 
^Kstance  it  pats  forth  (eaves  al)out  a  loot  long,  having  «lKMit  two  incliee  of  their  foot^ 
stalk  naked.  This  footstalk  aftenvards  divides  itself  into  branches,  cometinies  set  op- 
posite to  one  another,  but  mostly  akornati^^j  :•  the>  branches  have  their  twigs,  on 
which  grows  the  pinnulse,  or  leaves,  being  long,  deeply  Qijt  Wvon  the  edges^  vttry  thin, 
pellucid,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  having  some  dark  opaque  ribs  running  Ihrough 
them,  and  a  wooll  v  hair  on  them,  and  the  seed  on  tlie  ends  of  their  segments,  in  a  lit* 
tie  cup.     It  grew  on  trunks  of  treesJ^ — Sloane^ 

14.  RIGIDUM.  RIGID. 

Fronds  four  times  pinnaiifid,  erect,  deltoici ;  leaflets  spreading-;  pinnas  lanceo* 
late ;  segments  linear,  gadi^d  at  tjie  end ;  iVuit-j^earing  cups  pedicelled^  az^ 

illai^* — Su\ 

15.  POLYANTHOS.        '  MANY-ANTIIERED. 

S^ronds  four  times  pinnatifid,  deltoid,  erect ;  pfnnas  ^ahd  pinnules  decurrent ; 
segments  linear-obtuse^  fructifications  two-valved,  .numerous  j  siipe  mar- 
gined.—5fct^  * 

16.  CLAVATCJU.         CLUB-SHAPEII. 

Fronds  four  times  pinnaiifid,  oblo^^lanceolatf,  looser  pinnas  and  pinnules 
decurrent.;  .segments  linear,  emarginate;   fcuctificati»n$  terminati^,  two* 
\  Talved,  roundisli ;  stipe  roundish. — Sil\  •^ 

17.  ACULEATUM.  ACULEATE.  . .  ^ 

J^ilixratnosamaJcTj  cauU  .fpinasa,  ftliis  seu  pinnulis  roiundis^  pro^ 
'  'fundelccinittisj  seu  4€refoliif4^iis.^  Sloane,  t.  l\  p.  99,  t{61. 

'.Fiond  wper^decomiMiink],  s^andent,  very  nmcb tetacbod (  leaflets  palmate^ 
segments  linear-obtuse ;  stipe  prid4y*~*f^«  *^      '  "* 


Tfns  lias  a  long  root,  to\rards  the  top  covered  mth  ferruginous  hair  or  mofi^>  at  the 
Itottoin  of  vvliich  are  se^xral  ftlaiiients  or  threads  of  a  dark  brown  colour.     Kroui  thii 
root  rise  several  footstalks,  cornered  on  ouc  side,  and  round  on  the  other,  of  tho  big- 
ae«&of  a  swai>^quiil,  of  a  grey  colour.     The  staik  is  thick  set  wiili  short  biiar;}  prjckics, 
as  well  as  the  branches,  which  are  opposite  to  one  another,  about  six  inches  distant, 
the  stidk  rising  three  or  four  feet  higix-     Tlie  twigs  of  the  bruiK^hes  are  alternate,  oa: 
vhich  stand  the  leaflets,  which  are  roandish,  deeply  cut  in  on  the  edges,  of  a  yeilovvisli : 
g^reen  colour,,  baH^'ino*  the  seeU in  httie  spots  ou  the  ends  of  tiae  segmeais  of  liiu  U£u;:&r> 
fikle  of  the  lasLyca.'r-Sioane, . 

See  Ferns.-^ 
CooMA— iSVe  Calalue,  branched^. 


GOOSE.FOOr.  AMARANTHUa 

Cl.  20,  OR,  S.' — Monoecia  pentandrza.. .      JifAT.  OK^-^Miscellaiiec^*  - 
•  99XU^QU^K.^-^See  Calalue,  prickly,  p.  14^.' 

POLYGONOIDES.  POLYGONUM-LIKE. 

Blitiim  polygonoides  virid^y  seu  e<r  viridi  et  alba  venves^ahimj  poh/an-^^ 
thos.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  144,  t.  92,  f.  2.     Chenopo(iium.-*-&um27«r 
multifloruni,  foHis  maculat/s  ovatisj  fioribus  racemosis  alaribus.^^ 
Browne,  p,  184. 

Glomeruli^' three4eaved ;  female  flowers  funtiel-shaped ;  leaves  rbomb-ovate,  ^ 
eniarginate.  *. 

,Stem  decumbent  or  tiscendingy  branched  at  tlu^  base, .round,  stxeaked,  red,  and 
smooth ;  branches  quite  simple,  diffused  ;  leaves  smooth,  green,  -glaucous  beneath^ 
vfithashort,  green,  Jierbaceoutt  point,  below  the  incisure,  more  conspicuous  in  the 
younger  than  the  older  leaves ;  petioles  green,  channelled,  surrounded  at  top  with  a 
l^afy^dge.  domenries  axillary,  atthebaseof  each  petiole,  with  from  six  to  eight 
flowers  in  each  ;  bractes  nunnerous,  subulate,,  acuminate,  .mucronate,^  transparent- 
White,  .with  a;gre^neiTei'  Calyx •  of  thefemale  flower  one-ieafed,  ventricose;  tfie 
five  segments  sp»eadinff  very-much^  blunt,'  transparent-white^-.  When  the  seed  is  ripel 
the  capsules  fall  with  the  calyx,  which  is  then  twice  as  long  as  the  bractes.  Calyx  of 
the  male  three^Ieaved,  the  length  of  the  bractes,  membranaceous,  transparent ;  the^ 
leaflets  oblong-obtuse,,  with' a  gree&nerre.  .  If  varies  indifferent  situations.  Sloane* 
says  each  of  the  petals  have  a  purple  streak,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  tha€ 
tlie  leavef  are  sometimes  variegated  with  a  large  white  spot ;  the  seeds  are  compressed, . 
blackish  browDi.  .and  shining.  This  plant  is  frequently  nuet  with  about  Kingston  anct '. 
Spanish  Town,  where  it  rises  from  three  to  eight  inches  ia  height^  And  is  sometimes 
gtfJieced  aod  uaed  as  agi:een. 

Goose-foot,  or  svwbane. — ^This  herb  is  so  called  for  its  killing  (as  H  is  said)  hogs,  or 
aaaking  asowcastherpigs,  the  leaf  resembling  the  membranous  part  of  a  goose  or 
Al^'Aiaot.^  IlkgSdWik^^pleDty  ia  Amerifsa,  aloog  the  sidoaof  bighways,,  ia  ysards^. 
i    ^    ^  U.U2  and. 


^a: 


irORTUS- JAT^AICERSrS; 
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and  in  tome  streets,  "  It  is  a  strong  rank  weed,'  of  a  very  cold-und  mot^  qnaKty,  even 
to  poison,  us  some  affirm.  MatU>:r.ius  eaitli^  it  works  upwards  and  downwards  :  But 
Lycus  N(?apj)litanus  gave  it  agjiinst  the  strangury,  and  inflammation  of  cantharides.— 
It  is  better  outwardly  than  r..vvar<ilv  ;  ibrit  makes  a  good  poultice  or  cataplasm,  -liulk 
h^Jgn  iut,  against  swellings  and  in^mBiations. — Barhani^  p,  G7. 

■"  See  CALALUJi.  prickly. 


•  Goose-Grass — See  Cross-W-ort. 
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GOUBO. 

« 

Cl.  21,  OR.  1. — Monoeciasyngenesia. 


CUCURBITA. 
Nat.  OK.'T'CucurbiCacea^. 


Gen.  char. — Male  flower. — Calyx  a  one- leafed  perianth,  bell-shlii^ed,  the  margin 
terminated  by*  iiVe  subulate  teeth;  corolla  deeply  five-parted,:  growing  to  tfa^ 
calyx, .bell-sbaped;  divisions  heart-shaped,  veiny,  rugose;  the  nectary  a  gland 
in  tho  centre  of  the  flower,  concave,*  triangular ;  the  stameixs  three  filaments,  con* 
verging,  connected  above,  distinct  below,  growing -lo  the  caly^x;*  anthers  craeifmg 
upwards  and  downwards,  linear*  Female  flower, — Calyx  \  perianth  as  in  the  rnale^ 
superior,  deciduous;  corolla  the  same;  nectariferous  glandule  concave,  spread- 
ing ;  stamens  margin  surrounding,  •  ending  in  three  rery  short  citsps ;  pistil  has  a 
.  large  inferioc  germ  ;.•  style  conic,  three  or  live  cleft  at  the  tip ;  stigma  simple,  widx 

,  a  thick  convex anargin,  creeping  upwards  and  downwards,  three-deft ;  tne  peri- 
carp a  three  to  five-celled  pome,  cells  membranaceous,  soft,  distinct ;  seeds  verj 
tnanyi  compressed^  swoUea  oa  the  margini  obtuse,  placed  in  double  ord«^. 


LAQENAftlA. 


BOTTLE* 


Cticurbita  tertia  seu  lagenaria^  flore  alho^  fotio  mollu    Sloane,  v.  I, 

J  I.  225.     Villasay  fruictu  pyrifonniviinori,  foliis  subangularis  ban 
iglartdulis*     Browne,  p.  354. 

Leaves  somewhat  angular,  tomentosCi  biglandular  at  the  base  underoeatb; 
fruits  woody» 

•  'The  plants  of  this  gemss  areTery  nearly  allied  to  those  of  cucttmis,  and  are  distin* 
guishea  from  it  chiefly  by  4;he  swelling  rim  of  the  seed.  The  stems  of  this  species  are 
ihick,  long,  climbing^  ivith  lenilrils»<  branched,  extending  a  great  length,  covered 
with  a  fine  soft  haixy  down.  The  leaves  cordate^  roundish,  repand,  tooth-letted,  pe« 
tioled,  alt^nate,  JMglandular  'iinderneath^  soft,  large^  A  1^,.  tendril,  and  flowet, 
come  out  at  each  joint,>  the  joints  six  or  eight  inches  distant.  Flowers  large,  white, 
on  long  peduncles,  solitary,  lateral;  corolb  spreading,  wrinkled,  with  acuminate  di<« 
visions.  .Fruit  af  various. shapes  and  sizes  in  the  varieties,  some  being  near  six  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  thibk,:having  a  ligneous  shell,  when  ripe  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
Seeds  quadrangular,  oblong,  cut  off  and  emar^nate  at  top^  three-cornered  and  beaked 
at  bottom,  edge  keeled  wiui  a  double  iraised  hue,  smoothisb,  of  a  pale  colour.  This 
plant  is  found  either  caltivated  or  wild  in  most  parts  of  Jamaica,  where  the  shells  of  the 
vuit  are  generally  used  for  water  cups,  bottles,  &c     Browne  says  the  decoction  of  tbe 

(isaves  is  reiX)mmended  much  in  purging  clysterS|  w4  the  pulp  of  th&froit  often  em- 
ployed 


plo3fed  in  resolutive  poultices :  be  •clis,  that  it  i  oitter  and  purmtive,  and  way  he 
used  instead  of  the  common  coloqHi?iiii:i.  Thi:  plant  i'  cultivated,  liowever,  chiefly 
on  account  of  it«  shells,  which  are  used  by  the  nep^c  t  ;  for  xx.i*r\y  domestic  purposes  ; 
and  where  aloes  is  manufactured^  it  i3  commonly  prc^-rved  in  ther*  shells.  Sumo  of 
them  are  round,  some  "Crooked,  soine  straigh* ,  3ome  the  shape  of  glass  battles,  and  of 
ail  sizes^  holding  fr®m  one  pint  to  many  gallons.  Barh?.m  sjpraks  of  or  2  that  held  nine 
gallons,  which- was  perfectly  round.  Thepulf  nnd  reed  of  all  these  fruitr  are  bitter. 
The  shells  are  cleared  of  the  pulp  and  seeds  by  the  ne<?roes  irt  the  following  manner: 
they  make  a  hole  at  one  end,  inttt  which  they  pour  hot  ;V:  "er,  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
pulp,  which  is  afterwards  extracted  with  a  stick,  and  thii  inside  frequently  rinsed  with 
6and  and  w;atcr,  in  order  to  looseu  and  clear  away  the  fibres  that  rc^aiain.  They  aro 
then  dried  and  fit  for  use,  and  contain  water  or  other  liquid  f  :r  i.i\y  length  of  time. 

Barham  and  Sloane  describe  a  sweet  gourd,  which  the  former  says  grows  tv.o  or  three 
feet  long,  as  big  as  a  maja^s  thigh,  is  full  of  #weet  pulp,  that  nuikes  a  pleasant  sort  of 
i>weetmeat  or  preser\ e ;  he  sa^s  the  distilled  water  is  good  in  fevers,  and  the  pulp  ap-« 
plied  to  the  eyes  abates  their  inflammation,  and  is  good  in  other  inflan>mations.  Sloano 
t»ays  the  seeds  are  diuretic,  and,  made  into  emukions,  temper  and  take  off  the  acci« 
^Bto^y  of  urine.     He  mentions  one  of  these  gourds  as  large  as  the  human  bodj^. 

See  VeMfKUi — Squasu — Water  Melon. 


'«p 


•  GRANADILLA.  PASSTFLORA. 

Ct.  20,  OR.  4. — Gynandria  pentatidrta^       Nat.  OK.^^Cucurbitacecr^ 
G£N.  CHAR. — See  Bull  Hoof,  p.  i  23. 

QUADRANGULARIS*  FOCR-ANOLED. 

JFbliis  ampliaribus  cordutisy  petiolis  glandulis  sex  notatis^  caule  qua^ 
drigono  alato.-^Browne,  p.  327. 

Leaves  ova),  sub-cordate,  smooth,  many  nerved ;   petioles  glandular ;  stem 
membranaceous,  four-cornered;  stipules ovai-oblong. 

V  Stem  almost  simple^  thick,  membranaceous  at  the  four  comers.  Leaves  petioledg 
«ix  to  nine  inches  long,  and  from  four  to  six  broad,  entire,  somewhat  rugged,  bift* 
without  any  pubescence.    Tendrils  very  long,  axillary,  halfway  spiral.     Stipules  in 

1>airs,  ovate,  at  the  base  of  the  petioles,  which  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  hoU 
bw  above,  having  six  glands^  three  on  each  side,  two  of  them  at  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
Peduncles  opposite  to  the  pedolesj^  tliicker.  Flowers  very  large,  encompassed  by  a 
three^leaved  involucre,  the  leaves  of  whtdh  are  roundish,  concave,  entire,  smooth^ 
pale.  Calyx  five- leaved;  leaflets  broad- lanceolate,  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  thick 
iin  the  middle,  somewhat  spungy,  very  whHe  within ;  petals  of  the  same  shape,  but 
iihinner,  blunter,  red  within,  white  on  the  outside  ;  crown  five-fold ;  outer  rays  in  si 
double  row,  longer  than  the  petals,  filiform,  round,  wliite  and  violet  variegated';  two 
-inner  also  iti  a  double  row,  very  ^i6rt,  erect*;  inmost  flat  near  the  column  of  the  germ^ 
«o)umn  straight,  cylindrical,  variegated  ;  ^erm  white  ;  styles  purple ;  stigmas  hlack^ 
%i&d  within;  fruit vevy  large,  oblong,  fleshy;  the  pulp  purplish^-^-iS'si^. 

is  i$  the  largest  aod  most  beautiful  .Qf  the  passiou  flowers^  and  fte^uendy  cultj^t 
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vated  in-^maicn,'  of  which  it  is  a  native,  not  only  on  account  of  its  d^Hcious^  sab-acidi 
iVuit,  but  for  the  formation  of  arliours,  which  it  \^  well  calculated  for  hy  its  dense  fo*. 
liage,  and  bigldy  ornamental  flowers,  tt  spreads  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  ea5>ily. 
propagated  from  slips.  The  tniit  is  of  an  oval  shape,,  and  of  various  sizesy  from  tluti 
of  a  goosey's  eug  to  a  middhnar  sized  Biusk  meloo  ;  it  is  of  a  greenish^  yellow  colouc^ 
bavin*5  a  gpuugy  rind,,  which  becomos  soft  towards  the  end  as  the  Irtiit  ripens,  aboutj 
a  finger  in  thickness,  contiiining  a  sHcculent  pu!p  of  a  watery  col(;ur  and,s>weet  Mueil^ 
of  a  very  agreeable  pleasant  sweet-acid  taste,  containii^g  a  multitude  of  black  i^ccdin,^ 
vliieh  are  eateu  along  with  the  pulp.  Tt  is  a  pleasant  cooling  fruit  iu  fevers.  Wbooi 
tbe  vine  dies  it  is  said  to  iiavc  an  excellent  yam  at  its  root, 

Sei  BwLL.IlooF — Love  in  a  Misx— Passion  Flowers— Watek  Lesao^ 

Grape-Fruit — See  Shadpock. 
Grape,  Jamaica— i'^^  Jamaica  Grape. 
Grape,.  Sea-side — See  Blw -Grape, 


GRAPE-VINE.  VITIS. 

€t.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandriamonogynict..        ^i^Aj^^osL^^IIederacete^^ 
This  generic  name  is  derived  from  vinciPe^  to  bind. 

Gek.  CHAR.-^Calyx  a  five*- toothed,  very  small  periai>tb  ;  the  corolla  has  five  rude^^ 
«malK  caducous,,  petals,  cohering  at  the  top,,  and  shrivelling ;.  the  stamens  are^ 
five  niaiiients,  awl-shaped,  from  erect  spreading,  caducous ;  anthers  simple ;  the* 
pistii  has  an  ovate  germ,  no  style,,  stignia  obtuse,  headed  ;  the  pericaf p  is  a  glo*. 
bular  two-celled  berry ;  st^ds  two  to  livf^  bony^  tufbioate^ordate,.  contracted  afa. 
the  ba^e,.  secogi-bUocular, 

VINIFERA.  WNE-MAKINfi.. 

Leav^Iobed,.  smuate,  naked.  « 

The  common  grape-vine  is  universally  known- to  have  a  tkide^twisted  irregtilar  wealfe 
■s|eiii,  covered  with  a  brown  cloven  bark,  aj^  having  very  long  tough  flexible  branches,, 
tfailing  and  climbing  by  means  of  tendnls.  The  leaves  are  lobed  and  sinuated,.  serrate^ 
smooth,  and  alternate,  on  long  footstalks ;  the  tendriis  are  opposite  to  a  leaf,,  and  aro; 
attended  by  the  flowers  in  a  raceme,  which  are  whitish  or  herbaceous,  very  small,  but^ 
having  an  ^agreeable  ^mell ;  V^e  petals  cohere  at  tbe  tip,,  and  conceal  the  genitals  iof 
if^anner  of  a  veil,  but  soon  fall  on.  The  berry  is  globular,.in  some  varieties  6vate»  be*- 
fpre  it  is  ripe  regularly  divided  into  five  c^Is,  but.  afterwards  one^celled,  almost  pel*^ 
iMcid,  eolovred  in  some,  colourless  in  others ;  in  the  middle  is  a  s^ort  column,;  spring-^ 
ing  from  the  woody  fibres  of  the.  pedicel  of.  the  berry,,  to  the  top  cf  wliich  Uie  seeds  are: 
f|u»tened  by  its  pecuhj^r.  umbili^al^  chord ;  this  chord  is  fili£orm^  runnin9^^ng  the  inner} 
side  of  the  sefsd  to  it«  very  top,  then  xeflect^d  to  th^  back,^  and  finely  entering  the 
mtvel ;  s^c|s  naturally  6y^,  nut  for  the  most  part  fewen.  lii  some  benues  theji^are  allf 
^>qrtiTe» 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  most  temperate  parts  of  the  world,,  and  both  the  common^ 
and  muscadine  grape  were  long  ago  introduced  into  Jamaica,  whefe  they  have  been  very.- 
|i;»q^faUy  «ultjiyated|^  tj^ough  not  to,  an^  very  consjd^a^^r  e^te^t^.  thou£^.£rowBe' 
:     .     '•       ^  ,--....  ^^^ 


justly  observe*,  they  tliiSiP*^  anil  ripen  as  vr^ll  here,  and  would  pr<5d<»ce*xis  rich  a»»U 
anellow  wine,  us  in  any  p^rt  (i'tiie  world,  and  ilie  island  affords  a  number  orotUer  fruits 
fto  eiiiarge  t'l*-  quantity,  "and  enrich  the  flavour  of  the  juice.  The  niuM-adine  i>u(:cee(ls 
Ahe  best^ '^Dci,  in  the  hjwer  hnids,  ripens  all  its  berries  nearly  at  a  iunc,  ii.ivi:^^  very 
large  ciiwtefc  of  the  friut,  frequenUx- from  eight  to  ten  pounds  weight;  tiie  pulp  oV 
which  l»as  been  found  less, waiery,  and  more  rieshy,  than  in  the  soinh.of  France.  Of 
jgrapes,  th^re  have  been  enumerated  more  than  fifty  varieties  in  K^rope.  Grape  vint\s 
in  a  favourable  sijtuatioi^  ^tjluac  m<ist  abundantly.  There  is  a  famous  vine  in  a  gra])e 
house,  on  the  south-side  of  Hampton  Court  palace,  planteil  in  me  year  1769,  the  stiMu 
^out  thirteen  hiclifc»in  girkhy  and  tl^e  principal  Iwranch  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feot 
40  length,  which  produced  in  one  year  two  tliousand  two  hundred  bunches  of  grapes^ 
^eiorhing  on  «ui  tvdra^  a, pound  tach. 

•  Grape  vinos  we  prop9gate(l  either  from  layers  or  cutjings ;  tlie.  latter  is  however 
preferable,  incboosiii^cuttings^  Uiey  shoufd  be  strong  and  well  ripened,  and  cut 
jfrom  an  old  vine  just  below  the  place  where  they  were  produced,  taking  a  knot,  or  a 
piece  of  two  years  wood^  to  each,  which  sliould  be  pruned  suioolh  ;  then  you  should 
-cutoff  the  u|>pejr  part  of  the  shoots,  so  as  to  leave  the  cutting  about  sixteen  inches 
4€tDg*     Wlieivthe  youngs  piece,  or  knot  of  old  wood,  is  cut  at  both  ends,  near  die 

)*ottiig.^hoQt,  ilhe'cuttiog  Avlll  reseaible  a  little  mallet;  from  whence  Columella  gives 
he  litte^of  malleelus,  totlie  vine  cutUDgs.     In  makiog  the  cuttings  after  tliis  manner, 
«tliQr£.  jcan  be  iiut  one  taken  from  eacK  sitoot ;  whereas  most  persons  cut  Uiem  into 
lengths  of  about  ^  fhot,  arid  plant  them  all ;  which  is  very  wrong,  for.  vqrio.its  (^asou&a 
The  plants  mayl)e  placed  about  six  feet  fro^i  each  other,  and  laid  with  their  tops 
inclining  to  the  wall,  and  put  in  so  deep  that  the  uppermost  eye  may  be  level  with 
^e  surface  of  the  ground ;  for  when  any  part  of  the  cutting  is  left  above  ground,  most 
of  the  buds  attempt  to  shoot,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  cuttings  is  divided  to  nourish 
■so  man^  shoots,  which  must  consequently  be  weaker  tlian  if  oidy  one  of  them  grew  ; 
"whereas,  by  blirying  the  whole  cutting  in  the  ground,  the  sap  is  all  employed  on  one 
^single  shoot,  which, consequently  will  ee  niucb  stronger  ;  besides,  the  sun  and  air  are 
^pt  to  dry  that  part  of  the  cutting  which  remains  above  ground,  and  so  often  prevents 
«ieirT)utte  from  shooting."  ^ 

V    Having  placed  the  cutting  into  the  ground,  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  down  the 
teatth  dose  about  it.    Nothing  more  is  necessaTy  but  to  keep  the  ground  clear  frooL 
weeds  mitil  the  cuttings  begin  to  shoot ;  at  which  time  you  should  look  over  them  cari^ 
^Adly/  to  rubs»ff  any  small- «hoots,  fastening  the  fii»t  main  shoot  to  the  wall,  whioh 
«>sho!»ldbe  constantly  trained  up,  as  it  19  extended  in  length,  to  prevent  its  breaking;  or 
l^ngino;  dpwp.     They  must  be  frequei^Uy  looked  over,  constantly  rubbing  off  all  late« 
ral  snoots  which  are  produced  ;  and  b^  sure  to  keep^  the  ground  clear  from  weeds, 
which,  if  suffered  to  grow,  will  exhaust  the  goodness  oiP  tl)e  soil,  and  stance  die  cut- 
tings.    After  this  they  will  require  nacare  till^hey  begin  to  shoot,  when  you  should 
Tub  off  all  weak  danghng  shoots,  leaving  no  more  than  the  two  produced  from  the  two 
'eyes  of  the  l^^  jchr's  wood,  which  should  be  f^^tea^d  to  the  wml  or  arhour. 

When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  vines  should  be  pruned,  which  forwards  the  succeed- 
ing crop.  'Vlne^^rarely  produce  bearing  shoots  from  wood  mbre  than  one  year  old ; 
^«iid  ^tstcmre  should  be  taken  in  prnaing  to  leave  pleAty  of  this  woK>d.  TWe  betting 
«beotii.sl)oukl  be  left  widb  fotir  eyes  each ;  if  mpre  are  leift  the  fruit  wiU  be  poor.  The 
leQt  should  be  made  jaist  above  the  eye,  and  sloped  backward  from  it,  that,  if^it  ))Ieedy 
4^  jviae  m^.qoi  oua  jupon  ihe  bu^    W^ea  jtbe^esrare  #boQim£»  alL^6^^^^ 
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fr^m  the  old  wood  should  be  nibbed  oflT  It  has  been  observed,  that,  in  Jamsuca,  graM 
arbours  are  generally  raised  too  high  from  the  gvound,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
above  two  or  three  teet  high,  as  tbe  fmtt  reoutres^  a  coMdcrable  degree  of  reflected 
heat  to  ripen  it  regnbriy.  In  Maaeira  the  oest  irines  are  cnttivated  OO'  slepes  witbiik 
two  feet  of  the  earth.  The  grape  thrives  best  in  aiighft  sattdy  loam.  If  the  soil  be 
strong  and  inclinable  to  wet^  Uiey  do  nc^  succeed  so  welL  The  leaves  af  the  giape  are 
raten  by  goats*  The  feUovring  oksencations  on  abe  ecoaonical  uses  lo  which  the  leavea 
and  staiks  may  be  applied,  are  taken  from  a  letter  in  the  Philesophicai  Magasioef  No;. 
\l?i  signed  «KLines  flail ;: 

"  froiti  expenments  which  I  have  nade,  I'findlbBti  en  bemg  driedy.  whick  shouIA 
he  done  in  the  d>a*ie,  and  infused  in  a  tea-pot,  the  leavea  of  the  vine  make  an  excel* 
lent  substitute  for  tea.  1  have  also  founds  that  en  beiag  col  small,  brutsed,  and  piU 
iiito>a  vat^  ormashkig  inlv  andboilmg  waserpouned  <m  ihem  nt  the  same  ivay  as  ia 
oone  with  malt,  the  prantngs  of  the  vine  produce  m  liquor  of  a  fiiae  vinous  quality^ 
^hich^  on  being  femiented^  makes  a  very  fint  beverage,  either  strong  omeak,  as  yo« 
please  ;•  and,  on  beii^<Ksatled,  produces  an  escellent  ^irit  of  the  natuve  of  bcaady; 

^  In  the  course  of  my  enperimentis  I  fouad»  that  the  fomeated  liqaor  from  the  pru«- 
tdngs,  particularly  the  tendrils,  when  alloiwed  to  pass  the  viaoos  akd  to  tud  into  tfat: 
acetous  fermentation,  makes  uncommonK  fine  Tinegar.  If  not  intended  to  be  di8tille# 
aoon  after  they  are  lopped  off,  or  if  it  should  not  be  eonvenioMi.  to  do  ao  at^the  tim^ 
^they  should  be  dried  in  the  shade.  Wheor  intended  to  be  used,  an  eatmct  sboatdfce- 
Made  with. h^t  water»  as  in  the  common  process  for  distilling^rom  gcaio*.**^ 

See  JAMAICA  GltAP£. 


• 

f)F  diis  most  useful  and  numerous  tribe  of  plants,  vrhich  Provideneelias  SR^  i!b«ii&^ 
%iftly  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  Jamaica  is  blessed  with  as  great  a  variety  as  anf 
country  of  the  same  extent  in*the  worid,  as  well  indigenous  as  e«r>ttc.  The  difieient 
%incis-are  described  under  their  faimiliar  names,  and  may  be  referred  #o  aa  foUow : 

J!fr  Bearded,  B^nt,  Bfrna,  dnrruTEiH  Doo*?!-TkiL,  F^atser,  Goinfa,  HAnny 
KvLLiKGrA,  Leersia,  Le!iffON,  Meadow,  Mblic,  Millet,  Morjca,  MoiTNTUt^ 
MouyTAiN .  RvEO,  Panic,  Pfppcr,  Rottroellia,  Ronnik(^  Sciorci^  Su% 
TftEsnuiiOf  TkipsacvHa  Toanx,  ami  Worm^  GaAsji£a# 


CREATCORN,  wi  TNDTAN  MAIZ;  55EA. 

Ci.  2!,  ^a.  3. — Mimoec'0  triandm^       Vmt.  #r.— l?2>am?]M. 

Oe^.  YHAR. — Male  flower  disposed  in  distinct  spikes. — ^Talyx  a  two*fioffr(*re.1  gfum^ 
two-valved ;  calves  ovate-  oblong,  Tentricose,  awnles.s  acuminate,  outer  a  iittie 
longer ;-  corolla  a  two- valved  glume,  ^aVes  oblong,  ^  awn  less,  aimost  the  lengtlioF 

lhe«%z4  Ottiec aentmose^  wius/^ ^  ionei^  two^ootnedat  the  tojp. .  The  nectara 

aiao-karejr 
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twa*Ieavec1»  leaflets  fleshj^  wider  above,  truncate,  grooved  at  tlie  top,  very  short; 
the  stamens  are  three  capillary  filaments;  with  anthers  sub-prismatic,  bifid,  open- 
t  ing-  at  the  top.  The  females  in  a  very  close  spike  below  the  males,  on  the  same 
plant,  co^'ered  with  leaves;  calyx  a  one-flowered  glume,  two^vaivcd,  permanent; 
valves Toundibh,  thick,  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  ciiiate,  outer  thicker;  co* 
rolia  5L  four- valved  glume,  valves  unequal,  membranaceous,  hyaline,  wide,  shorty 
permanent ;  the  pistil  has  a  very  small  germ  ;  style  filiform,  longest  of  all,  pen- 
dulous; stiiima  simple,  pubescent  towards  the  tip ;  there  is  no  pericarp ;  the  com- 
mon receptacle  is  very  large,  long,  five-cornered,  marked  with  five  rows  of  trans- 
.  verse  excav&tious,  in  each  of  which  two  fruits  are  immersed,  surrounded  with 
their  proper  calyx  and  corolla ;  seeds  solitary,  roundish,  angular  at  the  base, 
•compressed,  longer  than  the  glumes,  pedicelled.  There  is  only  one  species,  oC 
*rhich  there  are  three  varieties. 

MAYS, 

JTrufHenfum  zndfcuvi  7na'i/s  dictum.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  105,    Seminibus 
sub'Compressis'obovatis,     Browne,  p.  335. 

.  Tbh  has  a  verv  large  strong  stalk,  growing  frequently  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  long,  broad,  hang  downward,  and  have  a  broad  midrib.  The  stalk  is  jointed. 
The  male  flowers  are  in  branching  spikes  at  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  eight  or  ten  inches 
4ong :  the  femaies  come  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  T)n  the  side  of  the  stalk, 
tilisposed  in  a  close,  long,  thick,  spike,  and  are  covered  closely  with  thin  spathes  or 
46headbs  ;  out  of  the  end  of  these  covers  hangs  a  small  long  bunch  of  threads.  The  ear 
«f  the  maiz  yields  a  great  quantity  of  grain.  There  arc  commonly  from  twelve  to  six- 
Jt^en  rows  of  t:orn  in  tlie  ear,  containingfrom  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
!fi^ains,  and,  there  being  frequently  three  ears  on  one  stem,  it  is  a  wonderful  increase 
^rom  one  seed.  The  grains  are  usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  sometimes  the  ears  are 
"variegated  with  some  red,  blue,  black,  or  striped  grains.  It  is  generally  planted  by 
waking  small  holes  in  the  ground  with  pegs,  at  about  two  feet^distance  each  way,  and 
:two  or  three  grains  are  put  into  each  hole,  and  from  four  to  five  months  afterwards  the 
<jQorD  is  fit  to  be  reaped.  Though  it  may  be  planted  at  lany  dme  of  the  year,  when  therQ 
i&  rain^  yet>the  sfpring  is  by  far  the  bestseasoa. 

It  is  commonly  cultivated  throughout  Jamaica,  l)'Ut  thrives  most  luxuriantly,  and 

:«ind  bears  the  largest  grain,  in  the  richer  soils,  and  where  the  seasons  are  favourable* 

St  is  a  hearty  wholesome  food  among  the  negroes,  who  make  it  into  various  messes, 

<acQording  to  their  fancy.    It  is  given  to  horses  and  mules,  instead  of  oats,  and  to  sheep 

and  poxJtry,  in  order  to  fatten  them.     It  was  probably  brought  from  Guinea,'  where  it 

4s  said  to  require  a  billy  good  ^il,.  not  subject  to  be  overflown  ;  whereas  the  rice  and 

millet  thrive  best  in  low  moist  grounds.    It  is  generally  planted  here  a  little  before  the 

-usual  periods  of  the  rainy  seasons,  though  some  plant  it  indifferently  at  anv  time,  and 

frequently  fail ;  but  it  is* usual  to  get  two  crops  in  the  year.     It  is  laid  in  rows,  at  the 

jdeptb  of  tbr^Q.Qr  four  inches.    As  soon  as  it  appears  six  inches  above  the  surface,  it  is 

ivee'ded ;  and,  when  grown  tcr  iai  toleiabl^  height,  the  earth  is  moulded  up  about  (the 

roots.     The  ears  are  often  gathered  before  they  arc  thoroughly  ripe ;   and,  being 

roasted,  form  a  dish  known  ^erei)y  the;)daie.of  mutton.  ^  The  stalks  are  full  of  a  sac- 

'charine  juice,  from  which  a  syrup  may  be  made  as  sweet  as  sugar.    These  stalks  are  aa 

ilSiUett^lieartv  fodder  for  cattle,  and  may  be  stacked  like 'those  of  the  Guinea  com. 
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for  provision  in  times  of  drought    This  plant  is  thought  to  impoverish  land ;  and^ 
consklering  tlie  rich  juices  of  the  staHc,  and  greatness  of  yielding,  it  undoubtedly  re- 
quires as  good  and  stroi>g  a  soil  as  the  sugar  cane  :  for  this,  reason,  those-  planters  are 
nnich  blanietl  who  cultivate  it  on  the  bants  between- their  young  canps  ;  ft>r  the  use  of 
those  banks  being  to  be  drawn  down,  and^apply  nourishment  to  the  eanes  in  the  cour»>e 
of  their  growth,  \i\ey  are  too  much  exhausted  bj'  the  maiz-,,  which-  seems  to^a-bsorb  and. 
extract  nutriment  from  the  same  vegetable  principles  as  the  sugar  cane ;  and.it  must 
consequently  rob  them  of  a  great  part  of  that  food  of  which  they  are  in  want^  especi- 
ally in  tiie  poorer  well  worked  lands ;  thou^  the  objection  is  so  far  from  lyiiig  against 
rich  fresh  soils  that  it  may  be  very  ser\'iceamle  to  such^  and  assist  to  drain  away  that 
^fuperfluity  of  the  vegetative  principles  which  throws  up  too  rjftik  and  luxuriant  a  cane. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  a  c^n^mon  obser\ation,  that  the  maiz  corw  will  noir 
tlirive  well  in  soils  where  the  sugar  cane  will  not  thrive.    But  I  have  seeH'fiiie  com  pro- 
duced in  a  very  poor  exjiausted  piece  of  ground,  by  laying  manure  with  every  seed  of^ 
grain  ;  and,  in  North  America^  near  the  sea  coaa^  the  Indians  used  to  put  two  or^ 
three  dead  fishes  under  or  acijacent  to  each  corn  hill ;  and  bv  this  means  gained  double* 
the  crop  they  would  otherwise  have  got.   The  Engli^ih  then  (earned  the  same  busbandry- 
during  the  Sshing- stages,  where  they  could-  procure  the  heads  and  garbage  of  cc^-fisl^ 
in  abundaixrej  at  no  charge  but  the  fetching. 

This  coru  does  not  make  good  bread  by  itself ;  but,  if  the  flour  of  it  is  mixed  in  the* 
proportion' of  one  pint  to  three  pints  of  wheat  flour,  it  will  answer  for  common  use.— • 
The  douojii  made  with  it  is  very  heavy,,  and  fermented  with  difficulty.  The  negroes, 
parch  and  grind  it  into  powder,  sonoetimes  mixing  a  little  sugar  with-it  They  esteem; 
u  a  dainty,,  and  particularly  convenient  in  a.long'journey  ;  but  the  more  commen  way  I 

of  using  it  IS  in  puddings,  after  it  has  been  well  pounded  in  a  wooden  morur.  1 

All  creatures  fed  with  this  com  have  firm  fat  fleshi  The  porii&  of  corn-fed  hogs  is: 
esteemed  the  fi^iest  m  the- world  for  flavour  and  goodness;  the  horses,  cattle,  and' 
mules,  foddt*red  on- the  leaves  and  husks,  are-  hardy,  and  enabled  to  ^  through  the- 
greatest  degree  ot*  labour;  and  the  people,^  who  mak^  the  grain  a  pnncipal  part  of: 
their  diet,  ave  healthy,  strong,  and  active. 

The  ears.of  it,  while  it  is  growing,  are  said  to  be  greatly  hurt  by  cutting  off  the  pa« 
fiicles  or  beards  too  late.    They  ought  to  be  cut  before  the  hoods,  or  husks  open  ;  and^. 
by  leaving  a  plant  with  its  male  ears  at  every  twentj^  feet  distance,  all  the  female  plants- 
will  be  impregnated. — Jjong^  pi  762i, 

This  com  does  not  keep  either  ^D->tlie  ear  or  off^it  so  well  as  Guinea  com^  beifie  verf^ 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  weevil.     Mr.  Beckles,  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bar- 
badoes,  lately  laid  beA)re  that  body  the  following  method  of  preserving  it  :- 

**  lotlie  month  of  October  he  put  into  two  jars,  aeveral  earn  and  pints  of  Indiaa< 
corn;  into  one  of  the  jars  besprirvkled  ovep^hecorn  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  black* 
pepper ;  both  the  jars  were  tied  down,  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  all  air.  In  the  May 
following  he  opened  the  jars:-  the  one  without  the  composition  was  entirely  tiestroyed;. 
^e  one  with  perfectly  good,  and  grew  after -being  planted*  The  ^uaoti^  of  cajnphocr 
^M^abgut  aiz  dntchmsy  and  a  table  spoonitil  of  pepper.-'^ 
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GREEN  WITHE. 


EPIDENDRUM. 


-    Cl»  20,  OR.  1. — GynajtJria  diandria.        Nat.  or. — Orchidcif, 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  growing  upon  trees. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  vagiie  spathes ;  spadix  sin^ple,  no  perianth ;  the  corolla  has 
five  petals,  oblongs  extremely  long,  very  spreading^  no  spur;  the  nectary  is 
turbinatei  tubular  at  the  base,  t)p-shaped,  placed  downwards  with  the  petals, 
with  an  oblique  two-cleft  mouth ;  the  superior  lip  very  short,  three-deft ;  the 
inferior  lengthened  into  a  point ;  the  stamens  are  two  filaments,  very  short,  sitting 
on  the  pistil ;  anthers  covered  by  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectary ;  the  pistil  is  a  slen« 
cler  germ,  long,  twisted,  inferior ;  style  very  short,  fastened  to  the  upper  lip  of 
the  nectary ;  stigma  obscure;  the  pericarp  is  an  extremely  long  silique,  columnar, 
fleshy ;  seeds  numerous,  extremely  small.  There  are  a  great  many  species  of 
this  genus,  fifty-two  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Jamaica,  most  of  them  pa- 
lasitic  plants,  growing  on  trees.    The  green  withe  is  the 

1.  CLAVICULATUM,  TENDRILLED.  *     -. 

Cerio  affinis  scandens  planta  aphylla  caule  rotundoy  articulato,  glahro 
succulento  saturati  viridi.     Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  160,  t.  224,  f.  3,  4.   . 

St^m  climbing,  round,  branching;  leaves  sessile,  half-stem  clasping,  acute^ 
concave,  recurved,  rigid. 

This  plant  ban^  down  from  the  branches  of  trees,  and  creeps  up  others  to  the  height 
4Df  forty  feet,  bavins  many  clavicles,  jointed,  or  made  up  of  leaves,  going  one  out  of 
the  other.     The  stsdk  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  smooth  with- 
out, deep  green,  coloured,  round,  jointed  or  notched  at  every  five  inches  distance ; 
from  each  joint  comes  the  clavicle,  three  or  four  inches  long,  catching  hold  by  its  broad 
viscid  end  of  anjr  thing  it  comes  near.     Opposite  to  this  <:omes  another  as  long  clavicle 
or  leaf,  thin  and  meinoranaceous,  from  a  broad  beginning  ending  iu  a  point.    The 
stem  is  solid,  iuicy*  and  sometimes  branched ;  I  never  observed  leaves.     The  juice  of 
this  plant,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  proper  ointments,  rubbed  on  the  part,  relieves 
from  old  pains  andiu:hes ;  but  occasions  great  pain  and  itching. — Sloane.    Barham  says 
that  persons  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  by  the  nervous  cholic,  take  its  root 
.  and  roast  or  boil  it  over  the  fire,  bruising  it,  and  applying  it,  which  gives  ease  and 
strengthens  the  limbs ;  and  that  if  you  put  a  piece  of  the  root  into  any  liquor,  it  sets 
.  it  a  fermenting  immediately;  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  chaw-stick.    This  plant 
has  also  been  used  as  sarsaparilla ;  and  boiled  and  given  to  hogs  is  a  fattening  food.    Its 
juipe,  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint,  is  an  excellent  purge  for  a  horse,  and  makes  him 
thrive  beyond  any  other  purge.    The  following  observations  are  from  Dr.  W.  Wright : 
^^  This  plant  is  found  on  gravelly  or  rocky  lands,  it  runs  or  creeps  on  the  ground, 
takine  root  here  and  there  in  its  progress.     The  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  man^s  finger, 
round,  green,  and  succulent ;  it  is  jointed  at  every  twelve  6r  fourteen  inches,  and  is 
several  yards  long,  without  leaves.    The  flowers  are  large  and  vellow ;  the  poc^s  two 
inches  long.     On  viewing  the  expressed  juice  with  a  glass,  or  the  naked  eye,  we  find 
it  full  of  long  spicula^  or  hairs.     Dr.  Drummond,  a  leaiped  and  ingenious  phystdan 
4md  botanist  in  Westmorland,  who  first  shewed  me  this  plant,  assured  me  that  he  had 
^^^n  giyeti  a  table  spoonful  of  the  juice  as  a  safe  aad  enectual  vermifuge  j  and  that  in 
..     *  *  Xx3  ~  fioojQ 
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some  species  of  dropsy  it  promotes  a  flow  of  urine,  and  cures  the  disease.    The  juice 
is  ill  great  esteem  auiongst  ihe  uegroes  for  tlie  cure  of  gonorrhcea  and  lues  veaerea.'* 

The  following  species  of  tliis  genus  are  also  natives  of  Jamaicu : 

JPlth  upright  Icnfy  stems* 

2.  SECUNDU>r. 

Leaves  on  tKe  stem  oblong>  emarginate ;  stem  compressed ;  spike  directed  one 
way  ;  tube  ot  the  nectary  length  of  tlie  corolla. 

This  is  parasitical,  having  fibrous  white  roots,  stem  round  at  bottom,  gradually  com- 
Isiresseii,  i'^ary,  pendulous;  leaves  "Sessile,,  she  atliing,  alitrnatc,  spreading  in  two  rows,, 
tjieoucuijic  tip  cmiirgiiiatt^,.  veinless;  pednncic  :>c.tpv.*-tbrin,  often  two  feet  long,  ter- 
minating,, comj>rt\ssc(J,.  jointed  as  it  were  by  liie  deciduous  .sneatns  ;  tiowers  terminat- 
ing in  lo.ni  of  a  coryuib,  nodding  one  wi  \,  ]>ale  red  or  brown  ;  *pathtK  minute;  tiir«e* 
€>t  uiv  pvicis  oxate-iariceoiaie,.  sprtauiiig,^  t»\o  hntar,  bent  down  ;  nrctarv  ioul^t  tliiiO* 
tilt!  pciais;  lip  ihri'c-iobed,  the  miduie  lobe  emarginate,  ascending,  spreajmj;,  the 
siuC  ont^s  smaiicf,  t  Uiari^niiite  ;  coaiinn  bhort,  bitivl  at  iht  up,  Lcaring  tuo  peuueilctl 
anthers  undtr  a  two-ccucu  iiu,  and  coiucaleil  witbin  tlie  tube  (ii  ti,i    Ucciarv  ;  stij^ma-. 
in  ironi  funneUrorni ;  capsuie  obionor?  angular,, three-halved.     It  varies  witli  »  roun..iT* 
and  nior^-  compressed  stv^m  ;  leaves  broader  or  uiore  atuminate;  flowers  terminating  ur  * 
Lrehkin^  out  on  tiie  side,  auvl  tui  e  of  the  nectaiy  shorter  or  longer  thiai  Ux^  petals.— ^ 
ItgroAs.iamounuimous  WxJOwls. — ^u^. 

3    UNEARE.  LINEAR;  ' 

Leaves  on  the  Stem  distich,  linear,  obtuse,  emarginate;  stem  simple  ;  flowers  ^ 
teriuinatmg,  ui  a  sort  of  spike,  iip  entire. 

Parasitical.     Roots  filiform,  creeping,  strict,  white;  stems  simple,  heaped,  tufteJ,- 
from  one  to  tv\o  icet  loug,  ir..  ct,  fiiitoim,  leafv,  compressed  a  little,  smooth  ;  .slie.'.u.s* 
radical,  wiiiiering,  wijcnce'the  vstemsappear  to  be  jointed  ;  lea\es  aiternait ,.  appn/xi- 
mating^  sessile,  sneathing,  sliglitiy  streaked,  smooth  on  botn  sides;   sLealLa  ot  tJ^e- 
leaves  compresses  ;  spike  scariei}  tlie  length  of  tne  ieavL's  ;  tiov\ers  sessile,  aliernau-, 
imbn(*ate>.irom  sixto  ten,  small  ana  biOod-reO  ;  spatheh  sLeariiing,  imdtr  the  huweis,, 
coloured;  coroda  three-coin  c  red,  gibbous  at  the  l)ack  ;  tiie  ihrte  outer  and  the  twa- 
inner  petais  annv)st  eqna**,  oblong,  concave,  blunt,  tlie  two  outer  in  front  ^aulted^,. 
compressed  at  the  up.     Nectary  ot  the  same  shape  as  the  iiuier  petals,  erect,  emljrac*- 
ing  tne  column  at.tue  base,*  having  two  dark  purple  spots  on  the  edge,  concave,  blunt 
at  to^>,  biood  red.     Column  shorter  than  the  petals,  gibbous  at  the  back,  with  three 
teeth  at  the  tip,  bearing  in  a  cavity  four  oblong  pedicelled  anthers,  closed  by  a  four- 
celled  hd,  huiioAed  in  front  for  the  stigma  ;  capsule  oblcng,  three-valved,  opening  ia. 
tne  miduie  ;  seeds  cxtrenieiy  minute,  dusty ,..and  bristly.    It  is  a  native  of  ihick  uiaua*- 
%fiji\\  woods. — aw.  , 

4,   NOCTURNHM;,        IffOHT. 

Leaves.  oblong,/veinIess ;    lip  of  the  nectary  tfa^ee-pdrted,  quite  entuet^  lli^* 
middle  segment  linear ;  stem  many-leaved. 

lU)Dta  n.uiKi,  thii  k,  fililorm,  whitish  ;  stem  from  one  to  two  Teet  high,  simple,  erccV 
'rou4ui,  leaty,  smooth.     Leaves  slieattang,  alternate,  sub-distich,  from  two  to  tHree 

4acb€s  ioh^i^  obion^,  euune^iiuckiau^  %auies^i  ahioing,    IfiOMceci  ierauiuitMV>  ^^^ 
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tw  three,  sessile,  large,  whitish  veHow ;  spathes  a  few,  ovate,  coropresiefl ;  petals  al* 
most  equal,  lanceolate- linear,  spreading,  the  two  inner^  narrower  and  white.  Tnbe 
of  the  nectary  compressed,  gibbous,  shorter  than  the  petals ;  lip  trifid,  the  lateral 
segments  entire,  the  middle  longer,  erect,  subulate-linear.  Column  inclosed  within 
the  tube  of  the  nectary,  gibbous,  having  at  the  top  four  pedicelled,  obovate,  com* 
pressed  anthers,  under  a- four-celied  cover  Capsule  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  hase^ 
riiree-cjrnered,  three- valved,  opening  in  the  mi  I  lie ;  seeds  resembling  saw- dusU  It 
grows  in  mountain  woods,  and  smells  very  sweet  during  the  night. — Sw» 

•5,  RAMOSXJM.  BRANCHT. 

-  Stem  very  branching,  suffrutescent ;  leaves  linear,,  emarginate;  racemes  ter- 
minating, compressed. 

This  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  leafy,  paraskicali  with  fibrous  roots  •  branches 
Comprti^sc'U  a  little,  smooth,  ash  coloured ;  leaves  ohtontr^  obtuse,  coriaceous,  rii>:id^ 
veinless,  entir< ,  saining,  shtathing  at  the  base,  dirty  green,  alterndte,  an  inch  aoi 
taif  long.  J>j)atiies  coriiate- ovate,  acute,  converging  ;  spikes  loose,  distich,  an  inch 
«-.a  a  iialf  ion*;,  tur-Howered  oi  tnereabouts ;  flowcTs  small,  inelegant,  greenish  ;- 
petals  soijuuiiai  rigia,  eqnai  in  length,  the  three  outer  lanceolate,  the  two  inner  hnear^. 
Lviwer  lip  ot  the  i.ectary  t)l)long-cQj'date,  acuminate,  concave,  rigid,  the  length  of  U)e 
petals,  ot  which  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  third  interior  one;  anthers- ruAiauisU^- 

ggrm  a  iitttc  ioniser  tijau  the.  corolla.    The  rest  9s  in  iineare, — Jacjiuinm  • 

#■ 

6.  NUTANS.  NODmXG. 

Stem  5impV>  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  nerveless,  steor-clasping ;  spT&e  termin- 
aiing,  nodiiing ;    lip  of  ttie  nectary  three-iobed,  xhe  iuiUJle  lobe  thvc^ 

7:  UMEKLLATUNT.'         ITMBELLET).' 

"Stem  simple; -leaves ovate,  emarginate,  stem-ciasping^  Tcinless^;  £owers  ter^ 
minaiiiig,  uaibcilcu. — Sw 

3.  ANCEPS.-         IMDUBLE-EDGED/ 

Leaves  cordate-lanceolate,  stem -clasping,  horizontal;  raceme  terminating, 
compre:>sea,  ancipiui,  sub-Hexuose^  tlowers  Uisucn,  iuntsir  petai^s  cdpiUarj>* 
wuU  a  turec-iobed  ap. — Sw» 

5X.  RIGIDITM.  "RIGID.^ 

Xeaves  oblong,  obtusey  sheathing  ;  raceme  terminating,  compressed,  -ancip^tal;. 
tiowers  ait>iicii»  iar^cr  taau  lue  4»pathesy  lip  entire,  cordate-ovate,  acute, 
— iw. 

Parasitical,  a  feot.  high  ;  roots  fibrowi,  ash-coloured^  round,  numerous;  stems 
^^mpie,  rv'una,  ieaty,  tinaing  inf  a  very  iod^e  distich  sjiike,  foiK-flowe.red  or  there* 
abouts.  Lx  avc\s  coriaceous^  rigid,  shining.;  spatues  very  largc,  coridceous  rigid,  aU 
most  ttie  ieu^th  oi  the  tiowers,  waichare  inelegant,  saiall,  rigiJ,  and  thick;  petals 
spreading  \ery  mucii,  the  three  outer  ovate,  the  two  innjr  ianceolate;  and  a  little 
^iiorter.  Louer  lip  of  the  nectary  cor Jate-roundish,  blunt,  with  a  small' point,  flal, 
l^>rlght,  the  length  of  the  petals,  with  a  toothlet  on  eaLch  side  at  the  base ;  anthers 
fW^i^ie t  j4^aaob«uu^»  iugurved,  tiuoQ^GQxa^&L    TUd x^t ds iu linear e.--^ acq Un. 
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10.  OIFFirSUU.  DIFFUSED. 

Leaves  oblonff,  stem^ciasping ;  stem  ancipital ;  panicle  terminating,  ^ery  muck 
bnmcbedj  diffused,  lip  entire,  acaminate. — Sw. 

11.   MONTANUM*  MOUNTillK. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  flat,   recuired,   spreading,    sub.membranaceous ;   laceme 
terminating,  simple ;  flowers  pointing  one  way,  lip  trifid. — Sw» 

12.^ERRULATUM.  SERRULATE.' 

Stems  aggregate,  sub-diph^Uous ;  leaves  lanceolate,  keeled,  serrulate,;  raceme 
terminating ;  flowers  oistich. — Sw. 

13.  TERRETIFOLIUM. 

Leaves  semi-cjlindric  ;  stem  one-flowered ;  lip  three-sided  at  the  tip. — Suu 

{'  14.   OLOBOSVM.  GLOBULAR. 

Leaves  cyllndric,   channelled;   flowers  terminating,  sub-solitary,   lip  ovate^ 
acute;  capsules  globular. 

Roots  fibrous,  round,  ash-coloured,  numerous,  parasitical;  stems  cespitose,  quite 
pimple,  two  or  three  inches  high,  round,  smooth,  leaty,  ending  in  a  spadjx  bearing 
one-flower^  seldom  two,  very  seldom  three ;  whence  there  are  very  few  spathea. — 
Leaves  awl-shaped,  acute,  smooch,  shining,  somewhat  rigid,  sessile,  alternate,  aa 
inch  long.  Flowers  small,  scarcely  coloured,  erect,  of  the  same  structure  with  the 
Itneare^  except  that  the  germ  is  twice  as  long  as  the  petals ;  capsule  six- grooved,  the 
fiize  of  a  small  peat*— ^acf  2</». 

The  following  have  creeping  stems  z 

15.  SEKTULARIOIDES.      " 

Stem  filiform,  creeping,  jointed;  leaves  lanceolate^  peduncles  one-flowered| 
firom  radical  sheatbs. — Sw.  \ 

16.  TE8TJEFOLIUM.  SHELL-LBAVED. 

Stem  creeping ;  leaves  incumbent^  elliptic,  concave,  convex,  keeled  ^  fiowen 
Mssile  omder  the  leaves. 

'  The.  following  are  stemless^  with  radical  leaves^ 

17.   yNDULATUM.  WATED- 

Viscum  radice  buibosa  majus  ei  elatius^  delphinti  Jlore,  ferrugine^ 
guttato.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p^  250,  t.  148,  f.  1.  Parasiticumf  foliis 
oblongis  radicalibus  mactdatis^  scapo  assurgenti  longo  yamientos0 
nudo  ad  apicem  ramoso,  Jloribus  miscellis.    Browne,  p.  326. 

Leaves  elliptic,  acute ;  scape  sarmentose,  Tery  mudi  branched ;  petals  ovate, 
clawed,  obtuse ;  lip  dilated,  emarginate,  waved. 

This  b  also  parasitical,  and  the  largest  of  the  kind.  Roots  large ;  leaves  many,  long, 
panow,  smootn,  dark  green,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  white  lilly.  StaK 
found,  tough,  brown,  crooked,  six  feet  high,  with  joints  at  every  eight  or  bine  inches 

4i>taoce,^^ere  are  branches  standing  straight  out,  with  nerecal  flowers  with  peduncles 
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^tTinch  long.  T^etals  fermginous,  spotted,  spoon^shaped,  one  p^tdl  of  s  white  eolbur ; 
the  stamens  yellow. — Sloane,  Browne  calls  this  the  large  sarmentous  satyrium  with 
nottled  flowers,  which  he  savs  is  a  beautiful  species,  with  flowers  like  so  many  Kttle 
patches  of  Dutch  calicoes  with  a  dark  ground  ;  he  adds  that  he  found4t  pretty  ireqiicitt 
Bear  the  Ferry  ^  but  could  not  observe  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

1S>  UTRlCm-ARTQlDES. 

Leaves  lancedate,  marked  with  lines,  flat;  scape  panicled^  lip  large,  bearW 
shipped,  bom  very  short.-^'S'nr. 

19.  TRIQUETBITM.  THREE-SIDED. 

Leav^  three.5:ir1ed,  cultrate,  compfessed  at  the  tip,  lanceolate^  acute:^  seaptt 
simple ;  lip  heart-shaped,  ovate ;  sides  emarginate. — Sw. 

20;  9ESSItE. 

Leaves  compressed  at  the  base,  broader  at  thp,  knceotate-^Tinear,  obttue,  r&,n<0^ 
less  ;  peduncle^  mdical,  very. short,  one-flovvsered. — Sw. 

24.  plabelliforme. 

Lenvps  ccm}>resspd  at  the  base,  dilated  at  top^  ovate-laneeolatei  scutft^  tiaJty 
nt^rved  ;  [  edundes  one-flowered,  elongated.— 5^* 

2!?  SUBUi\TUM.  8UBULATB. 

Leaves  awl-shaped,,  grooved ;  peduncles  sheathed^  radical ',  many-flbweredr 

23;  TRIBULOIDBS;  TRIBITLUS-LIICE« 

Lvaves  pedicelled*,  lanceolate,  obtuse^ emarginate;  peduncles  very  short;  cap^ 
8U.*es  globose,  eci)inate. — Sw, . 

24.  CORNlCULATlWf.'-         HORKEIX 

fteaves  pedicelled;'  wf/dge«-shaped,  oblong ;  pedundea  radical^  one*fl6wered^ 
*  corollas  acuniinatf*,  curved. — Sw.- 

2$.   LrANCEOLA.  LANCEOLATE.  ^ 

Bcaves  pedtceUed,  .lanceolate^  acute  ^ .  pedu*icles,^from  radical  aheaths^  two^ 

dowered. — Sw.. 

'  The  following  have^thves  growing  on  the^ulhs  s= 

26.  ANGU.STIF01.I  UM.  SMALL-  LB  A  V  LD. 

£eaf  liheaiv  growing  upon  the  bulb ;  scape  panicled.-*4faK(* 

27   PALMIFOLIUM;  HA!«D-LEAVEIK 

Eieaves  broad-lanceolate,  nerved,  membranaceous*  pr^^ing  on  the  bulb ;  pe^ 
duncles  ralieal;  sheathed,  many-flowered;^  nectai;  boat-sbaped,  entire,  re^ 


r 


flex. 

^S.  ALTlSSnt ITBT.  00117 

fteaves  lanceolate,  growing  on  the  bnlbs ;  scape  veiy  mvc1i1>raneh«d,  aarmen^ 
^^;   petdl^  oUonj;!  lwfiMlate«a^utef  Jip  ob^oordtie^  «boner  iban  tb» 
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This  is  an  elegant  parasitical  plant  Roots  round,  fibrous,  osh-coloured,  niiRiefous^ 
leaves  acme,  ensiform-oblong,.  vein  less,  shining,  quite' entire,  thickisb,  an  inch  wideb- 
and half  a  ibot  long,  keeled  at  the  base,  in^other  parts  flat,  each  springing  from  a  joint,, 
or  au' ovate- compressed,  smooth,  tuber,  sometimes  as  big  as  a  gooseys  egg,  which  ift 
placed  at  tljc  base  of  another  rool^-lcaf  or  two,  like  the  others.  Between  this  and  the 
]oint  arises  a  solitary,  round,  smooth,  scape,  of  a  rust  colour,  slender,  inclined,  four 
feet  high,  racemed  at  top,  clothed  at  the  peduncles 'and  joints  with  membranaceous, 
lanceolate,  ash-coloured  spathes.  Peduncles  two  or  tliree- flowered,  alternate  in  two 
rows  ;  flowers  without  scent,  yellow  with  brown  spots,  numerous  ;  petals  oblong,  dis^ 
tinct,  acute  at  both  ends,  waved,  nearly  equal.  The  middle  segment  of  the  lower  lij^ 
gf  the  nectary  is  squarish;  and  the  whole  is  yellow,  without  spots. — Jacquiru 

29.   FRA#RiNS,  FRAGRANT. 

Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  nerveless,  growing  on  the  bulb;  scape  many-flowereS^ 
abbreviated ;  lip  heart-shaped. 

•    •      80.  SANGUINEUM.  3L001>-COLOUREB. 

'  Viscum  radice  bulbosa  minus,  delphinii  flore  ruhro  spectoso.     Sloane^ 

V.  1,  p.  260,  t.M21.  f.  2.  Parasiticum ;  foliis  paucioribus,  radu- 
calibuSf  scapo  simplia\  ^b-squamosQ^  spicato.i  nevtariis  adnati^--^ 
Browne,  p.  324. 

Leaves  in  pairs,  oblong,  growing  on  the  bulb-;    scape  many-flov .  red,  sub- 
^  flexuose;  lip  roundish,  waved,  emarginate,  hornudnate. 

This  has  many  thick  white  fibres,  like  those  of  leeks,  or  the  tendrils  of  ivy,  takinp 
firm  hold  gf  the  bark  of  trees,  and  matted  together :  these  ?rnd  up  one  tliiA,  jrr^cnislji 
roundish,  compressed,  bulbous  or  tuberous  leaf,  of  an  inch  diametei,  fx^eied  with 
some  brown  withered  filaments.  From  the  top  of  this  come  two  smooih,  striated,  hol- 
low, hard,  pale  green,  leave's,  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  between  which  springs 
out  a  naked,  brown,  jointed,  round,  smooth,  stalk,  about  a  fool  hi<]riK  nea^  ^he  top 
of  which  stand  several  long  reddish  purple  flowers,  very  beautiful.  Tt  i;rows  on  ebonies 
end  other  trees  in  the  savanna  woods  plentifully.— y/^tfne,  Browne  calls  it  the  parasi- 
ti4sX  satyrium,  with  red  flowers  and  bulbous  roots,  and  ofeseries  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  of  this  tribe,  growing  indiflerently  on  trees  and  rocks  in  flie  low- 
lands^ seldom  rising  above  twelve  or  fifteen  inches, 

3 1 .  POLY  BULBON.  MAKY-BVLBED. 

Stem  creeping,  bulb-bearinp: ;  bulbs  two-leaved,  one-flowere3.;  flower  pcdun- 
cled ;  lip  heart-shaped. — Sw.  '  . 

32.  PROLPfRRtJM. 

Csculesc^ent ;  leaves  distich,  sub-imbricate,  ovate;  bulbs^  from  tbe  sheaths  of 
the  leaves,  two-leaved ;  flowers  axillary,  sessile.-r— «$*«;• 

33.   VK^ITUM.  CLOTHED.  '   ' 

Stem  leafless,  imbricate  allround  with  sheaths,  roundish,  bulb-bearing^;  bulbft 

V     ||||K>wiDg-on  tfae  leaf }  flowers  crowded  from  the  A^eiolis  of  the  stem  «««^- 


1 
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Caulesoofit;  lemr^ S^c^T^nR on tbebulbs^ orate^acQcninatey copVeXy chaqnelled, 
three-sided  beneath.;  scapes  from  the  bosom  of  tbeleaves^— ^;:e7. 

The  following  iwue  creeping  stems  and  imbricate  I taves : 

35.  ECaiNOCARPON. 

fitev.cooipressed,  decumhei^  <Mie.*fiovirered ;  kar^  imbricate  all  rmind,  dis« 
tich|  ovate;  capsules  muricate. 

Roots  small,  branched,  fibrous^  stQms  peodanW  simple ;  (eaves  alternate,  numerous, 
^fmall,  roflex,  quite  entire  sub-tomentose,  stem-clasping ;  from  the  axils  of  the 
^leaves  flowers  solitary,  on  very  short  peduncles.  Corolla  of  a  coral  red  colour,  the 
iipper  and  the  two  lower  petals  of  the  same  size  and  figure;  the  two  lateral  ones  longer 
•and  wider;  nectary  smaili  tbree-lobisd,  -^e  twp  tipper  lobes  rounded  and  concave,  the 
'lower  emargin4te ;  capsule  red,  ovsttQ,  w^rted.  It  grows  ou  the  trouks  of  old  trees, 
>vhich  are  sometimes  covered  -with  it.' 

36.  TRTCHOCABPON.  . 

'Stemcompressedi,  reund,  rooting ;  leaves  imbricate  all  round,  distich,  linear  $ 
c^p$iii^4oi»eot)>se.— ^')v;« 

^  «    -   ^^^  Ip^v^Pr^f!^^  almost  upright^  many ^flo\yered ;  lesEv^s  imbricate  all  rounds 
distich,  broayd^iaiiceolate,  ve^^y  smooth,  glaucous  b^ueath;;  capsules  naked. 

-38.  ORAMIKOIDEB.  «6RASS-Lnre« 

,  HSteem  .erect,  compressed,  many-flowered ;  leaves  imbricate  ^aii  •round,  distich^ 
-remote,  linear ;  peduncles  longer. — Sw. 

,  iTAif/oUoxffing  ftave  ofte-l^afed  stems  * 

39.  MICRANTHOM. 

?Btem"onc.lcrfe3,  'feif  broad-lanceolate;  raceme  very  long,  'JiHform:;  flowers 
'  pointing  one  way,  roundish,  six  cornered. 

40.  TRlGOHlFLORtfM.  l«R^£-OORIIKirE0  KtOWBRS. 

;l3tem  one-leafed,  leaf  oblong^lanceolate ;  raceme  the  length  of  the  leaves  ; 
flow^r^  mostly  pointing  one  way,  >three-cornered« 

This  little  parasitical  plant  is  op  ly  about  four  inches  high;  roots  fibrous,  whitish^ 
«iramerbus;  leaf  caiuliqe,  a.pute,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  rigid,  veinless,  flat,,  shining, 
f two  or  three  inches  long,  if  rom  the  «intts  of  this  come  out  successively  three  or  four 
^padixes,  racemed,  simple,  klendei^  ereot,  alilde  longer  than  the  lea^  having  about 
^ten  flowers,  and  closed  at  thebase  with  a>few  spathes,  and  small  floral  ones.  Flowers 
•small,  directed  all  to  the  same  sidet,  without  scent,  oa  short  peduncles^  of  a  dirty  yeU  "^ 

WW  colour.    :Nativeof  the  cftountain  woods. — Swu  '' 

.1      .... 

,.      4.1,  fMZm^LQKJm.  ItACIMB^lELO^ERE?. 

;fit6m  o^e«*leafed,  leaf  oyate^  raceme  longer  tb»a4he  ieati  %V9fefB  ppif^tfjag  sn# 


«   ' 
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42.  LAXUM.  LOOSE. 

Stem  enewteafed,  leaf  oblong;  raceme  the  len{j;tb  of  tbelfaf ;'  inner  petaLi  awU 
shaped ;  lip  ovate ;  capsules  naked.-»*<^. 

43.  OVALE.  OVATE. 

Stem  one-leafed,  leaf  ovate,  acuminate ;  raceme  pressed  dose,  many-ftowered ; 
petals  roundish^  the  inn^sr  ones  remote  in  frbat.  at  itie  base ;  capaolAs  pedu 

c^iled.-^4$ir^ 

44i  PVLCHELLUM.  BBAtrriFUC; 

Stem  one-l^afedj  leaf  roundisbi  acute;  raceme  loQ^tf  few.*flbwered;^p^tal|r^ 

acuminate,  ciliate,  the  inn^r  one  crossed  at  the  tip.^ 

45.  TRII>£KTATUM.         THREE*TOOTH£»i  ^ 

Stem  on(e*leafed»  leaf  ovafte-acute,  three-toothed  at  the  tip ;  raceme  many- 
flowered  ;  flowentbree-sidedy^acuminate  ;^  pjetal9  of  the  nectary  ereci^  boweo^ 

inwards. 


46.  COCBLEARIFOUUir..         aPOOM-] 

Stem  one-Ieafedj^  leaf  orbiculate,  coocaTO-convex ;  laoeme  few^flowered. 

47.  FUNALE. '        COaDEIh 

Il^eaftess,  filiform,  rooting ;  pedan<je  twcnflowered ;  lip  two*lofeM ;  bom  ver|^v 
long»  awUsbapedi* 

48.  ItySCJFOLlfTSr.         buscus-leavsd. 

Stem  one-leafed ;  flpvyiers,  from  the  sinus  of  the  leaf,  Rggi'^gate.^ 

Roots  numerous,  fiiUform,  rigid,  whitish ;  stems  aggpregate,  often  united  atftbe«base^% 
filiform,  a  foot  bijg:by  erect,  sheathed,  smooth ;  leaf  terminating,  ovate-lanceolate,  ^ 
half  th&  leiigtb  of  the  plant,  aeuminate,  entire^  keeled,  channelled  at  the  base,  com-  . 
piiessed,  smooth,  thick,  veined.  Sheaths-  of  tlui  -stem  long,-  aeumif)ate,  streaked,.  ^ 
vdtbeving ;  peduncles  ahoirt,,  two-flowered.  Common  spatbe  ovate,-  acuminau^  com*  . 
pressed,  gaping,  emitting  peduncles  that  ace  bent  down,  with  nodding  flowers,  of  a^ 
pale  green..  Qolovr.  Corollas  small,  acuminate,  four-pelal'ed ;  the  two  outer  petals,  . 
which  are  the  upper  and  lower^  opposite,  lanceolate,  aeuie,  patulooa ;  the  two  inner  - 
^  kt^ral,:  linear^, shorter,  ei^t ;.  nectary  of  the  same  shape  with  the  inner  pet|ls,  but. 
less,  erect,  channelled,  pale ;  lip  obtuse,  .fecurved.  GolumA. of ^tbe. fructification  « 
rpund ;  at  the  top,,  in  a  hollow,  two  roundish  anthers,  covered  with  a  two-celled  iid.  . 
Capsules  ovate,  small,  acuminate,  six-grooved,^  thrjee-valyect ..  Natiye  of  .the  big^  « 
mountains,  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees.— oW^ 

ThefolUming  hav§  naksd  scapes  and  raMcalleaves  : 

49.  GUTTATUM.-         SPOTTED. 

Viscum  detphiniiflote  albo£\tttatii  minus,,  radkc  Jibrcsih    Sldane^  |^  . 
1,  p.  251,  t.  14S,.f«  2. 

Leaves  laneeohite,  channelled  \  pe^ls  wedge-shaped,  retluse. 

From,  a,  matted  root  this  sender  otit-seireral  leaves,  three  inches  long  and  Hot  rquarter  - 

f>f  u  iaeb.bxpad^  almost  thaji£giliMr>  aad  Qf  a^c^  wish  {reta  colour.    Ixom  the  midst^ 


I 


^  tbese-coniM'the  flowering  ttalk.  Each  flower  is  made  up  of  four  little  white  pefUtl^s 
spotted  with  brown,  and  one  large  one,  with  fewer  spots,  on  which  is  a  snciftU  yellow 
liood,  ^and-opposite  to  it  one  like  it  of  a  blue  coIout>  ob  pedicek  an  inch  long,  round 
^e  top  of  the  stalk.    It  grows  on  ebonies* 

$0.  NODOSUMl         'KNOTTY^ 

Viscum  delphinii  fltyi^e  minmum.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  251,  t  148,  f.  3. 
Parasiticumy  folip  singiUari  longo  sinuato ;  spica  asiBurge7iti,  dft 
injimo  sinu  orta,    Browne,  p.  32^. 

Leaf  single^  Bul>««adical ;,  spadix  containing  aJ)out  four  flowers. 

Hoots  thick,  numerous,  filiform,  strict,  whitish,  knee- jointed ;  "stem  one-Ieafbd^ 
thick,  round,  sheathed,  afoot  high,  thickened  towards  tlie  roots,  knotted.     Sheaths 

'tk>sed,  alternate,  closely  surrounding  the  stem,  keeled,  streaked,  membranaceous, 
whitish.     Leaf,  in  the  middle  of  the  stem,  sessile^  sheathing,  from  round  awUshaped, 

^deeply  grooved,  erect,  spotted,  thick,  fleshy;  spadix  from  the  sinus  of  the  base  ot  the 
leaf,  and  of  the  same  length  with  it,  erect,  round;  spathes  minute,  on  the  spadix  and 
below  the  flowers,  which  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  large,  whitish,  yellow,  «essi!e.— ' 
Petals,  three  otfter  kuiceolate^'linear,  long,  spreatdin^ ;  two  inner  linear.  Nectary 
somewbat^nnel'^Bbaped^  «mbracing  the  cakimn,  -erect,  compressed,  bellyhig  at  the 

4»ase,  keeled,  dilated  at  top ;  lip  ovate,  with  an  awl-shaped,  -striated,  reined,  spread- 
ing,  whitisb,''poifft.  <7olumn  minute,  inclosed  within  the  nectary,  keeled,  hollowed 
ipn  front,  bearing  at  top  four  oblong,  •  bipaiFtite,  pedicelled,  anthers,  concealed  by  ^ 

•Jbur-cetled  cover.  *  Germ  very  long,  rcmnd,  fiHform ;  stigma  moistened  in  front,  under 

-Ae  cavity  of  the ^ anthers-;  capsules  an  inch  long,  oblong,  pendulous,  stx-grooved^ 
lbree>>valved,  •*^inany**seeded ;  seeds  dusty,  "bristly.  Thb  grows  near  the  coast,  and 
flowers  ia spring.^  i^w.    Srowne  calls  it  the  lafk^spur  parasitic<d  satyriuyn^  growing 

*  On^rees,  and  seidom  rising  above  seven  t>r  nine^  inches  in  height, 

'SI.  COCHLEATUM.  SPOONED. 

'Leaves  oHIong,  double,  sixtooth,  streak^,  .growing  on ^j^  bulb.;  scape  many<« 
flowered ;  nectary  cordate. 

^Itoots  filiform,  strict,  whitish  ;  leaF6a4HK)ad-»lance61ate,  acuminate,  keeled  at  the 

^l>ase,  compressed,  cprowing  on  an  oblong,  fleshy,  smooth,  fibrous,   succulent,  com^ 

rpressed,  bulb^^ittfohredJn  membranace6tedieat&;'spa^  one  less  than 

'  the  other,  acuminate^  at  Uus  basQ  of  tl|e.  scape,  among  the  leaves;  scape,  from  the 

middle  of  the  bulb,  solitary,  round,  efect,  with  s^'few  minute  spaChes.     Flowers^ter- 

vdnating,  four  or  five,  large,  isub-^tesll^; 'petSIs?  linear,  acuminate,  reflex$  yellowWh. 

Vectary  lip  heart-dhaped,  blent,  *coneave,  dark  bk)od-Ted,  streaked  with  white  at  the 

base,  yellow  at  the  tip.   'Column  thoae^oornered,  spotted  with  red  at  the  bafe,  three- 

•  horned  at  the  up,  bearing  two  pedicelled'bipartite  anthers ;  capsules  oblongs  acuminate^ 
;^eiidtttou0.    ^lative  of  the  moan  tains.— ^a;.  ; 

.:....  .     .    I.,..  -.  _  ••  :SVe  Vanillic    ** 


,      ;     GROUND-TVY.         .  .,.  .         GLECHOM^V. 
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84^  »0-RT;US'  JA^MArCBtt'SPl*..  «Otnsf»- 

Ck!^  cttAit.~Calyx  a  one*leafed  five-cleft  periai>th  j  coroI)4.-:<>n<!«|i^<feLl0d;  rtngent ; 
stamens  four  filaments^,,  two  shorter ;  ftach  pair  of^aniibf^rs  x^nvarging  in  form  of  a 
1      cro^is  ;  the  pistil  has  a  fourrclt^ft  germ,  a  itiiform^tyie^  and  biiid  stigma ;  Uiere  is  . 
no  pericarp,,  the  caiyx- cherishing  the  seeds  io  its  bosom,  whicb  dcdiour^  .ovate« . 
Xhere  i^  only  one  speiues^.  long  ago  int/odgced  intaJaouica. . 

HJEDERACEA^.         IVY.,  , 

Leaves  ki4ivsy-shi^pecly.  crenate  or.  scaUa]»ed« 

This  well  known  plaiit  now  grows  wild  iamany  parts  of  Jtmaic^,  tbbngh  it  dcta  not*' 
thrive  io  soine  places.  The  root.Ls^.fibcousy  the  stalks  square,  procumbent  and  jointed  ;- 
the  leaves  are  roundish^  o£  aldusky  green,.. hairy,  andcrenat^od^uu^  the  edges;  the  - 
flowers  a/e  moderately  large,, and  of  a^beautifuLbloe. 

Ground-ivy,  which  has  a  strong  smell,. .aod  bitterish«ar9i3aatic  taste^  .is  an,  ^tctnuani.: 
and  dissolvent,,  and  famous^both  internally  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary.  JUs.  isi^much^ 
used  by  way  of  tea  ia:.disorders  of  .the  breastand  lun^s,^  and  is  sometimes  an  ingredient.' 
in  tlie  pe.ct0rai  decoctiou.  It  js  ^st^emed  a  sf)ecifi.c  in  erosions  and  ulcerations  of  the  - 
.viscera,  and  paru^u)arly  of^the  kidneys.and  lungs ;  and  its  juice  hi^/been  given  in  cpn-  • 
sumptions.  L^indanus  praises  it  in  empyema  and  vomica  puln^num^  and  recommends  ;  ^ 
it  to  such.  af»  void  blood  at)d  puruIe^piMtor  by  .urine...  It.  i#  ^bo  said  to  bf^  good  in^ 
bruisesi  and  to  cure  the  bead  ach. .  .     « 

Xtie  infii^ioa  or  decoction,,  taken-  inwrwdly, .  drives  out  tiid  scorbutic  itch.  Dr. . 
Buchan  jp^commends  ivfor.  the  rheumatism  and  foul  scorbutic  eruptions ; -indeed,  in; 
W^ost  rheungiatic  and  scorbutic  disorders,  the  internal  use.  of  bitters,  with  a  little  flour  off 
briii9StQ|H?,>.to  quick^Q,.th^  eruption  and  render,  it  general,  are  highly  beneGcial,  parti<» . 
^ulariy.in  rhe^natism^,^  which  are  condbined  with  a  scorbutio;  taint  in  the  juices.  In-i 
oas€«  of .tluji  kind,  som^e  eminent  pra^itioners have  had  great  success  by  trusting  entirely 
to  bitters  and  flour  of -brimstone,  with  afeee  use.  of  sarsapaiiilai  ^aa  totally  rjejectiQ|S. 
gum-guaiacum.  Ciioundrivy  and  vervain  tea  are  good  in  hectic  fever.  The  expressed-, 
juice,,  mixed  with:a  little  wine,  and. applied  monun^.and.eveoing,  ^destroys  the  white^- 
«pecks  on  horses^eyeatK 


mm'mtimi*.. 


.      j6ROUND*NUTSi  oa  PINDARS.  ARACHIS. 

Cl.  17,.  OR  4, — Diadelpkia  dc/candria. .      T^AT.  0%.'^Papzlionacect* 

Cen.  char.— CalyjL  a  two* parted. gaping  j>eriauth;  corolla  papilionaceous, 

pine  ;  the  stamens  are  ten  filaments,  aU  united  at  the  bottom.;,  anthers  alternately ; 
roundish  and  oblpng ;  the  pistil  h^  an  obloi^  g^Wi  .A  subulate  ascending  style^ . 
and  simple  stigma;  tl^  penicarp;.is  an  ovatp-obk>Qe4egimier,  columnar,  viuyeless>. 
g}bbous-torulose,^veinea,  ^cociaceous,.  one-eelledi.  aeeds  two, . obtong,s.  obtusei^ 
gibbous,  truncate  at  one  end«  There  ace  two  species,. poex^f. which  hi^beeain*- 
Uoduced. 

BYPOGOEA%  -       SfTBTERRANEANv. 

Arachidnalndi^  utriusqtu  tetraph/lla,     SJoane,  ,v..  1,  p.  If  fi.    Tim- 

traphylla^  silriiifas  injra  tcrram  recondcnsi  scnliniius  obbngis.-^- 


Stem  herbaceous,  procumbent. 

Stem  round,  hairy,  sub-erect,  with  diffused  procumbent  brar*cheii.     Leaves  scat- 
tered, petioled,  abruptly  pinnate  ;^  leaflets  two  pairs,  ovate,  hairy,  quite  entire,  on 
very  short  petioles ;  stipules  long,  stiarp-pointe^jj.bifid,  opposite,  haif-stem-clasping; 
flowers  gold  coloured,  axailary,  growing.  sin^Jv,  on  very  long  slender  peduncles.— 
Many  of  ttiem  male,  mix-ed  withtne  hermapnrodites*   Tne  legumes  contam  two,  three, 
f>r  four  seedsv    The  manner  of  its  perfecting  is  very  singular,  for,  as  the  floA'ers  fall 
off,  the  young,  pods  ace  forced  into  the  ground  by  a  natural  motion  of  the  staiksj  wiiere' 
^ey  are  entirely  buried,  .-and  the  poJs  are  not  to  be  discovered  without  digjjing  for 
them,  whence  the  name  of  ground-nuts^   This  plant  thrives  well  in  Jamaica  m  a  free 
aeil  and  warm  situation,,  and  propagates  itself  verv  fast,  by  creeping  along  the  i^rouod,  ' 
and  shooting  roots  from  every  jomt.-  They  are  very  agreeable  nuts,  and  deserve  to  be 
^ore  gi^nerally  culdvated  than  they  ar« ; -.when  roastM,  grpuad^aud  boiled^ they  make; 
a.good  substitute  for-chooolate» . 

I  Pi'ndctlls: — The  first  reversaw^: 'these  growing  was*  in  a  negroes*  plaritatioirj -who- 
affirmed,  that  they  grew  in  great  plenty  in  their  country ;  and  they  now  grow  very  well* 
in  Jamaica. .  Some  call  them  gub-a^uhs  rand  others  ground-nuts,  because  the  nutof 
them,  or  fruit  that  is  to  be  eaten^'. grows  in  the  gcound  :  These  are  of  the  bigness,  -co* 
U^tn*,  and  shape, ^f  a  filbert^  they  are  covered  over  in^the  grround  with  a  thui  cistus  of 
skin,  which  contains  tvyo  or  three  of  theia^  .and  many  of  the^ustuses,  with  their  nuts  or 
kernels,  ar^tp  be  found  growing  to  the  roots  of  oneplant««    When  they  are  ripe  and 
fit  to  dig  up,  .the  cistu»  that  contatn^^heorts  dry,  .like  a  withered  leaf,  ^which  you  take  * 
off,  and  then  have  a  kernel,  reddish  without-side  and  very  white  within,  .tasting  like  aa*< 
almond,  and  accoiuated  by  «orae  asjgood  as  a  pistachio  ^.  they  are  very  nourishing,  and' 
accounted  provocatives.  <•   Some  say,  if  eaten  much,  they  cause  the  head-ache;  but  F' 
l^ever  knew  any  such  effect^  even  by  those  who  chiefly  lived  upoa  them ;  for  masters  > 
6f  ships  often  feed  negroes  with  them  all  their  voyage  ;  and  F  have  v<iry  often  eat  of 
ChefH  plentifully,,  .and  with  pleasure,  and^iever  found  that  effect.     They  mav  be  eaten  ^ 
raw,  roasted,.  ,or  boiled^   The  oil  drawn  from  them  by  expression  is  as  good  as  oil  of 
Edmonds ;  and  the  nut,  beaten  and  applied  asa  pottltu::e,  takes  away  the  sting. of  scor«  - 
pions,  ..wasps,  .0T>4?eesi — Bar/iAm,  p^  145.- 

The  plants  wliich  produces  t^e^e.nnts,  wSsfiret  bfonghtfrowi  Africa^    H  southeni' 
climes  .vast  cropsr  of  these  nuts  are  said  to  be  produced  from  light,  sandy,  and  indifferent ' 
seils*  .  Dr.  Browhrigg,  of  North  Carolina,  transmitted  some  account  of  the  value -of 
Aese  nuts  ti  thfe  Royal  Sdciety..    From  a  quantity  of  them,  .first  bruised,  and  piit  into  * 
eanvasbags,  he  expreiised  a.pure,.  c^ear,.  well  tasted  oil,  .useiuL for-the  same  purposes^ 
is  the  oils  of  olive  or  ahhonds.- 

Fn>m  specimens  both  of  the  seeds  and  oil,  produced  before  the  sorietv,  itappearedn  - 
tlnat  neither  of.  them  w6re  subject  to  turn  rancid  by  keeping..    The  oil  in  particular^, 
which  had  been  sent. from  CSrolina  eigbt  months- before,  without  any  exjtraofdinary 
tare,  and  had  utidecgone  the  heats  of  the  summer,  remained  perfectly  sweet  and  good* 
Abuslielof  them  yielded  (in. Carolina))  without  heat,  one  gallon  of  oil;  and,  with^ 
^at,  a  much  larger  quantity,  but  of  inferior  quality.     It  has  been  justly  supposed,.. 
6ia^.  Jtbm  a'succ^sf in  ^.losdcutioa  of  tt^  XUe  colonies  may  not  only  be- 


S5*  BO R  TVS  i^AMAICENSML  ^ifi«l, 

able  to  supply  their  own  consumption,  in  lieu  of  the  olive  oil  annually  imp^xt^d  firon 
£urope,  but  even  make  a  considerable  article  of  their  export— -i^;^^!.  p*  7U. 

m 

Groundsel — See  Indian  Groundsel. 
GvAiACVM—See  LiGt^uM  Vjtjb. 


GUAVA.  T^SIDIUM. 

Cl.  12,  OR.  1. — Icosandria  monogynia.        Nat.  or. — Hespendw.    . 

0£N.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  bell-shaped,  five-cleft,  permanent,- s^^^' 
'  inents  ovate ;  corolla  4i^e  ..peuds,  ovate,  concave,  spreading,  inserted  into  the 
calyx  ;  the  siamens  are^umerous^tainents,  •scarcely  shorter  than  the  corolla,  in^ 
serted  into  the  calyx,  with  small  anthers;  the  pistil- has  a' roundish  inferior  genn^ 
an,  awl-shaped  long  style,  and  simple  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  an  oval  large  berry, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  one  or  .many  celled  ;*  seeds  numerous,  smally  aestling^ 
Two  species  are  natives  of  iamaioa. 

.  l.'^PYJMFERiai.         TEAR-BEARIKO. 

iiialo  funkae  dffinis  pamjfera,  fiore  pentapetah  albo^  fradu  mtHisiis^ 
sfipimentis  tnterstinctOf  ex  Mo  escidento,  majore  alio.  '  Sloane,  v. 
i2t  p.  "^163.   .  FruHcosumf  Jaliis  Jwatisvenosisy  fructu  majori.^^ 
Browne,  p.i2U. 

Leaves  elliptic ;  peduncles  one-flowered. 

^his  tree  is  common  in  most  pastures  of  Jamaica,  mmg  from  eight  to  twelve  feie^ 
high.  The  bark  is  of  a  yellowisn  brown  colour,  'smoothisb,  with  ash-celoured.spots.-— * 
The  wood  is  very  hatd  and  tough,  and  used  for  making  bows  arid  cattle  yokes,  as  iaisa 
for  fuel.  The  brandies -are  numerous  and  irregular,  uie  young  ones  four-cornered.— •, 
Leaves  elliptic^  entire,  .on  short  petioles,  four  or  five  inches  long,  opposite,  greea 
above,,  dull  green  below,  with  mlarib&  and.  numerous  hard  prondnent  veins.  The  pe«*^ 
dundes  come  outfipom  the  wings  of  tbe'leaves,  opposite  to  each  other,  they  are  soli** 
tary,  half  an  inch  long,  supporting  a  white  swee't-smblliog  flower.  The  caiyx  isone-* 
petaled,  iaits  earljr  sta^e  completely  enveloping  the  corolla,- Hce.a.*  rose-bud,  above 
the  germ,  and,  as  it  expands,  splits  into  four  or  five  irregular  segmests,  .The  fruit  is, 
smooth,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  not  unlike  in  shape  and  size  to  a  pomegnunt^  haying 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  turnmg  yellow,  when  ripe ;  the  rind  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
tnch  in  thickness,  brittle,,  and  n<^hy«  containing  a  fimipulp  of  white,  red,  or  yellow^ 
colour,  in  the  viCrieties,  and  of  an  agre^3>re  taste  ;'f]hU  of  bony  seeds.  iThis  fruit  is 
eaten  with  ayidity  by  most  people,  and  is  of  a  restruigent  auality,  as  welLas  all  other 
parts  of  the  tre^ ;  the  bark  of  which  has' been  eiven  to  cure  nuixes.  Boiled  or  stewed^, 
the  fruit  eats-'likcT  English  ward^s.  The  red  xihd  is  the  most  delicatp^  and  has  the 
thinner  rind.  The  rind,  &c.  stewed  in  milk,  is  very  agreeable.  From  the r«ame  part 
is  made  marmalade,  aad'from  the  whole  fruit  a^very  fin^  jelly  is  •prepared.  The  seeds 
are  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  ^tomabh,.  so  that  When  voided,  they  will  vege* 
tate,  and  produce  thriving  trees.  The  buds;  boiled  with^biurley  and  liquorice,  mak* 
;  jin  excellent  ptisan  for  diarrhceas,  and  even'the  bloody  flu^,  when  not  too  inveteratew 

J^^ttecQCtion  of  the  roots,  young  leaves^  or  firuiti  i$  also  jrecoxomended ;  as  ^so  the 
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k^^ripe  fruit  stewed^  as  binding  and  astringent ;  and  the  marmalade  of  die  npe  fruit 
is  excellent  in  fluxes.  A  bath  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  ^d  to  cure  the  itch^  and 
other  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  bark  is  said  to  tan  leather  as  well  as  that  of  oak.  The 
iteshy  part  of  the  fruit,  boiled  and  brought  to  a  suflicieat  degree  of  tenderness/  when 
cool,  and  mixed  with  milk  and  cream,  is.  an  agreeable  desert,  and  served  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  strawberries,  in  Europe.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  animals, 
are  very  fond  of  the  fruit.;  and  no  food  will  fatten  hogs  sooner,  or  give  their  flesh  a 
better  flavour.  Iti  pastures  where  tbaygrow;  cattle  and  horses  are  observed  eagerly 
aearching  for  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  rlie  following  is-  the  method  of  preparing  the 
marmalade:  /'^  Take  the  reddest  guavas,  and  pare  all  the  outside  rind  as  thin  as  your^ 
can,  and  theik  grate  them  upon  a  large  grater  as  fine  as  possible;  then  pulp  them 
through  a  coarse  hair  sieve,  and  to  evefy  pound  of  pulp  put  a  pound  of  sug^ ;  -but  the 

Snava  pulp  must  boil  before  the  sugar  is  put  in,  and  kept,  constantly  sUrring  leasfr  it 
ould  burn.  Let  it  boil  till  it  is  pretty  thick,  then  drop  a  little  upon  a  piece  of  pa^per^ 
and  when  thick  put  it  iiito  plates  or  cups,  squeezing  into  it  a  little  juice  of  lemon,  of 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower,  waters  .  Set  it  in.,  the  suq  to  dry  for  three  or 
four  days.'* 

Jtrhofetim  viaximum^  folits  ovatis  nitidis^  lignofnsco^  fihris  undulatis^ 
Browne,  p.  239. 

Lteves  oblong-acuminate,  cresralate^t  sbiniog  ;  peduncles  many-flowered. 

This  is  one  of  the  lacgest^sees  in  Jamaica^  gi^win^  frequently  te  thebeightof  sixty 
o«  seventy  feet,>  with  a  proportioned  thickness  ;  and4»an  exceheiit  timbei^wood,  haT<« 
ing  a  beautifal^darJt  coloured  curled  grain  ;  it  works  easily,  and  takes  a.  fine  polish  ; 
and  makes  handsome  walking  sticks. — Browne..    The  flowers  of  this  tree»  vAAok  come 
out  in  little  clustera  of  four,  nve,  ^  or  8ix,4^ogether  at^the  ends  of  the  twigs,race  in  everj^ 
respect  the  itame  as  that  of  the  other,  iMit  rather  smaller.  ^^  The  leafiFes-  are  more  acu« 
sninate,  mucb^maller,  seldom  exceeding  three  inches  ialeogtb;  th^  are  also  smoother^ 
on  both  sides,  aod  theis  ^eias  are  not  psomiaent.  %  The  branehes  are  crooked  and  irre^ 
gular ;  the  barktsmootfa,  and  very  like:  that  of  the  pymferumy  ^having^frequently  scalea- 
dropping  off.    The  foliage  and  branches  do  not  spcead  much,  but  -grow  upwards.    The 
fruit  is  auK)  eataUe,  but^&mailei  than  the  other,  of  a  green  colour^  and  soft  when  ripei^ 
having  a  very  pleasing  smell,  like  that  of  strawberries,  which  the  pulp  also  resembles- 
in^aste,  leaving  its  nch  flavour  on  the  palate  focsomeitime  after  eaten.    Tiua^ftuitt; 
alao-Miakea  ^aceHeot  marmalade.,  . 
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GIIINEA  CORN,  qb  MILLET* ;:.  HOLCUSi 

C^29»9iul. — PoljigfLfniamonoecia.  .     NkT.oiL — Grmmina. 

Oa^  eHAS.— Hermaphrodite  flowers  8essile.T-«Calyx  a  ooe4lowered,  tvm-valved  '- 

Sifm6,.sub<»ovate,.  pbtttie,  a>riaceous, . awnless ;  corolla  a  two- valveJ  glume,  J^s -^ 
ao  the  calyx,  awn  from  the  deft  of  the  glume,  long  or  short,  jointed,  twisted, 
sometimes  none;  nectary  three-leaved ;  stamens  three,  capillary,'tender ;  anthers   * 
oblong,  bifid ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  geim,  two  styles,  and  oblong  feathered  - 

ikie^faa^.j|hereis  no  poicarpi  but  the  gTomcHMf  the  coroUa  and  calyx  are  rolled  ^ 
*'     '  •  -  aboiit*'^ 
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about  the  seed,  which  is  wlitary,  ovate,  covered,  armed  with  Ch«  awfi  of  the  co* 

rolia,  which  however  easily  falls  oflF.     The  male  Howers  are  peduncied,  sohtary,  o^^ 
itr  pairs,  accompanying  the  hennyaphi-odite,  smaller. — Calyx  a  two-valved  glume^ 
corolla  two-valved,  smaller ;  nectary  as  in  the  hermaphrodite ;  the  pistil  has  n 
small  angular,  abortive,  gt^rm ;  two  styles,. and  iu)  stigmas*    There  are.twQ  speciei 
now  cultivated,  in  Jamaica. 

1.  SORGHUM. 

Milium  IndkiLVi  arundmactay  cauU  ^anis  fiaveseentibus.  Sloan^ 
v.  1,  p.  104.  Pancium  7. — Urtcium  viaahiuv\^  panicula  strict^ 
cyl  7id  acta  aristata,    Browne,  p.  13.4.  ^ 

Glumes  villose ;  seed  compressed,  awne4.  <' 

Panicle  contracted,  ovate,  upright,  but  as  it  ripens  drooping; -calyx  green,  pttbe-* 
scent ;  awn  brown  at  bottom,  smooth  and  whitish  at  top  ;  seed  naked,  free,  •sub-glo^ 
jbuiar,  compressed  a  little  on  both  sides,  smooth  without,  shining,  of  a  milky  whiteness* 
with  a  black  umbilicui  dot  This  differs  so  little  from  the  following  as  scarcely  >to  make 
them  a  distinct  species.  The  stalks  rise  six  or  eight  feet,  or  even  more ;  tlie  leaves  are 
long  and  bfoad,  embracing  the  staFks:;  -the  flowers  come  out  in  large  oval  panicles  at 
the  tops  of  the  stalks,  succeeded  hy  roundish  «eeda,  enveloped  jn  chaff,  and  bristle^i^ 
which  defend  itironi  the  birds.  These  plants  were  brought .frqm  Africa  to  this  islanfj, 
and  are  nc^w  generally  and  very  extensively  cultivalec^  npt  only  on  account  of  the  vala- 
able  qualities  of  the  grain,  "but  of  its  amazin<r  productiveness.  4a  the  ri<$h  lowlands  of 
Jamaica,  an  acre  is  often  known  to  produce .£roiB -thirty^  fifty  busbek.  in  the  moun- 
tainous paru  it  does  not  succeed  so  well,  as,  .from  the  superior  quantity  of  moisture 
^nd  coolness,  it  runs  into  such  a  luxuriancy  of  stalk  ^d  leaves,  as  to  pjroduce  litt\^ 
cr  no  fruit.  The  grain,  when  ground,  yields  ,amo$t  excellent  fine  white  flour,  ▼eijr 
sourish  ing,  and,  under  different  -modes  of  ^preparation,  forms  an  essential  part 
of  food  for  the  .negroes.  Poultry  of  sail  kinds  are;very  fond  of  it ;  ana  it  is  also  a  moH 
^  nourishing  food  for  horses  and  hogs,  especially  if  given  .to  the  forqier  on  the  spike^ 
'  f  lucked  iirom  .the  main  stalk  of  the  ear,  which  they  will  eat,  spikes  and  all.  In  thif 
atate  it  is  considered  by  many  as  superior  to  ^reat  com,  as  the  trash  surrouDding  the 
i|;rain  is  not  only  of  itself  good  food,  bqt  assists  in  cleaning  the  animals  intestines  froifi 
JMs  and  worms,  'The  stalks  are  also  : an  excellent  food  tor- stock,  and,  when  driest 
via  be  kept  for  use  a  great  length  of  time ;  they  contain  an  Sjgreeable  luscious  juic^ 
wrhicb,  properly  prepaced,  .wookl  yield  very  Rood  sugar.  This  corn  must  be  piaote^ 
from  Sept^mi^er  to 'November,. and  is  ripe  in  January  and  February ;  it  is  natpnoduQ' 
tive  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  grain,  if  well  dried,  and  stored  lipon  the  eai^ 
will  ketp  for  several  years,  and  is  genarpUiy  thus  preserved  on  oipst  plantaUpo^  wbexe 
it  is  cultiyatecj^  bojoi  crop  to  crop.  ^ 

2.  fiACCHARATU3.  SUGAR. 

Erecfufnt  maximum^  paniculis  flurimis  dedifofl^.  -iBSrown^  ]i.lS5. 
Crltnnes  villose ;  all  the  seeds  awned. 
This  is  so  like  the  foregoing  m  every  respect,  ;as  bardly  tji>  jbe  ^iatingtiished  but  by 
its  bearing  successive  {{anicles  from  all  tne  upper  joiuU,    PiQj^ft^  ciill^  ^  ^'^^ 
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GUINEA  GRASS. 

Cl.  2S,  or.  1. — Polygamia  monoecid. 
Gen.  ciur. — See  Guinea  Corn,  /t.  351.  . 


HOLCUS. 

Nat.  -or.— GrflTmatf. 


POLYGAMUM.  POLYCAMOW. 

Major  assurgens^   cuhiho  compressor  spica  laxa  spatiosa,     Broifn^ 
p.  366. 

Piimcle compound,  jcapillary^  spreading;  floscules polygamous ;  culmjoinied^ 
hirsute* 

This  has  been  classed  as  a  panicum  b^  Swartz  and  odber  authors,  but  later  botanists, 
sawell  as  Browne,  have  made  it  a  species  of  hokus.<!  Browne  observes  that  its  charac- 
ters agree  pre^tjr  well  with  those  of  the  panicum  in  general ;  but  tlie  flowers  commonly 
Srow  very  iuxuriantf  ^nd^  though  often  hermaphrodite,  are  generally  observed  to  be 
Istinct  males  and  females,  surrounded  by  seperate  involucres,  and  standing  on  distinct 
p^iceis  withia  the.  same  calyx..  This  most  valuable  grass  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  island  many  years  ago  by  the  merest  accident  Mr.  John  EHis  got 
3Qme  birds  from  the. coast  of  Guinea,  and  with  them  some  seeds  for  their  support ;  we 
birds  dying  soon  after,  the  seeds  were  thrown  out  of  doors  as  useless.  From  these  seeds 
grew  somcL  luxuriant  grass,  jwhich  attracted  Mr.  EHis^s  notice,  and  he  had  a  horse  and 
apow  brought  where  it  was,  when  both  of  them  greedily  eat  of  it.  It  was  then  trans- 
planted ij^tg  a  garden  and  gradually  cultivated,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  lu- 
cr^tivei  and  iisefail  plants  in  Jamaica...  It  agrees  with  almost  every  soil  and  situation, 
and  has  rendered  many  rocky  and  otherwise  barren  spots  of  Jamaica  very  valuable^  asaf-< 
fording  support  to  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  growth  of  this  grass  is  very  quick, 
for  in  wet  weather,  and  in  a  favourable  situation,  it  may  be  cut  once  in  afortmght.  It 
v^ists  dry  weather  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even,  when  parched  up^  the. slightest 
showers  will  revive  it. .;  It  rises  from  five  to  eight  feet  high*  4  When  of  proper  strength 
it  is  a  very  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  .which,  when  considerably  lean  and  re« 
duced,  will  be  restored  to  flesh  ^d  fatness  in.two  or  three  months  by  feeding  upon  it* 
This  grass  doea  not  irequire  so.much  mojcture  as  the  Sc6tch  grass,  but  is  j  ustly  esteemed 
asi  a  more  hearty  fodder,  and  makes  a  very,  nourishing  hay.  The  manner  of  cultivating 
it. is  to  make  the  land  intended  for-. it  perfectly  dean  by  hoeing,  and  then  to  dig 
holes  from  three  to  five  feet  distance,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soiL  The  holes 
-sbould  be  large  and  deep  enough  to  bury  a  few  roots  of  the  grass  a  good  depth,  which 
are  taken  from  a  neighbouring  nursery  or  grasspiece,  as  it  is  of  service  to  large  roots 
to.separate  half  of  •them,.. und  then  mould  up  what  remains  in  theground^  The  plants 
should  be  topped  within  a  few  inches  of  the  root,  put  into  the  holes,  well  covered  with 
earth,  and  pressed  down  with  the  foot ;  ^nd  a  stone  laid  upon  the  place  is  thought  use- 
full  by  occasioning  the  p^rass  to  spread  more.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  young 
plants  free  of  weeds* «.  The  best  time  for  planthig  is  in  April  and  May,  for  the  grass 
wiU:  then  perlect  its  seed  in  September  and  October,  the  season  when  it  seeds  the  most 
ahondsntly.  The  ground  should  be  quite  dean  when  the  seed  is  readv  to  drop,  and  if 
the  spaces  between  the  roots  be  then  stirred  with  the  h^e,  it  would  be  lound  very  bene**, 
fieial.  When  the  seed  is  all  fallen  stock  may  be  turned  in,  to  eat  the  grass  and  tread 
the  seed  into  the  ground.  In  rich  and  new  land  the  mas  at  first  will  grow  so  rank  a»> 
tAu  f  ioduc«  very  m^  steUui  wbifiti^  by  runmng  up  ^ke  wucsr  of  tb«  stogk^.  prevents. 
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tliem  from  eating  it  so  close  as  they  otherwise  would.  WTien,  however,  it  is  €aten  sit 
near  tlie  ground  as  j^os^ible,  tile  remaining  grass  should  be  cut  do^n  or  burned  ofE; 
after  tliis,  if  favourable  raiiis  fall,-  it  will  grow  from  the  roots  and  seed,  and,-  by  cover- 
ing the  ground  m  May  following,  will  be  perfectly  e^tablibhed  for  several  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Whenevin*  the  grass  beccm'es  thin,  holes  may  Be 
opened  in  such  places,  and  roots ^igain,  j^lanted  to  supply.it ;  and  by  this  attention  a 
f^e  .1  will  scarcely  ever  be  so  totally  worn  out  as  to  require  tlK3  labour  oi  being  at  any 
ofie  time  replanted.'  With  very  httle  care  in  its  infancy,  this  grass  will  overcome  all 
other  grass  and  weeds  ;  and  in  ground  full  of  stones  and  rocks,  though  planted  at  great 
distances  at  random,  as  the  soil  admits, at  will  spread  itself  about  them  in  a  few  months, 
and  at  last  cover  them  entirely.  If  the  stidks  be  buried  a  few  inches  deep,  each  joint 
will  take  root  and  grow ;  or;k  may  be  pro|ragacod  direcUy^by  sowing  tlie  seed,  the 
ground  being  previously  prepared  for  that  ixurpose.;-  hut  -the  «eed  will  lie  sometimes 
many  months  in  the  ground  before  it  makes  its  appcai'ance.  Some  planters  do  not  stock 
\ip  the  roots  which  are  planted  when  the  grass  has  seeded  ;  and  others  depend  upon 
what  they  afford,  by  continually  feeding  or  cutting  the  grass,  at  a  certain  height,  with- . 

.'.out. ever  allowing  it  to  seed;  but  it  i^  the  surest  way  of  establishing  the  grass,  to^oir 

,it  to  ^hed  its  first  seed. 

,'JS'ee  Guinea  Coii^% 


CUINEA-HEN- WEED.  '  PETIVERIA. 

Cl.  €,  OR.  4. — Hcxandna  ietragynia.       '  tf  at.  or,-^ UoloraceoF. 

"TThis  was  so  named  in  honour  of  James  Petiver,  an  apothecary  of  London. 

^iCen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  four-leaved  perianth,  leaflets  linear,  blunt,  equal,  spreadrre, 
permanent ;  there  is  no  corolla,  except  tlie  coloured  calyx  ;  stamens  six  to  eight 
(Swartz  obsej^^ed  mostly  seren),  unequal, .  awl-shapeJ,  converging ;  anthere 
erect,  linear- sagittate,  bifid  at  top;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate,  compressed,  emar- 
ginate,  germ  ;  a  very  short  lateral  style,  in  the  groove  of  the  germ ;  (Gaertner 
observed  four  styles,  peraianent, 'finally  bent  outwards,  spinescent)  ;  stigma 
penciNshaped  ;  there  is  no  pericarp,  except  the  crust  over  the  seed  ;  the  seed  is 
single,  oblong,  narrower  below,  roundisli,  compresserl,  ^tijiarginate,  with  four 
barbed  hooks,  bent  back  outwards,  rigid,  acurte,  the  middle  ones  longer ;  (naked 
according  to  Gaertner,  but  armed  above  with  reflex  spines).  \.Qne  species  is.a  na- 
tive of  Jamaica. 

ALLIACEA,  GARUC. 

yjTerbenie  cut  scorvdofii^  affinis  {iTwrnahy  /lore  alMdo^  calj/ce  aspem 
aUiiodorCt    Sloaue,  v.  1,  p.  172. 

*TloT\'ers  six  male. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica  ;  the  calyx  is  a  monophyllous  perianth,  or 

gather  a  simple  glume  of  a  lanceolated  form,  having  a' very  short  appendicle  on  each 

«ide.     The  styles  are  not  four  in  number;  what  hitherto  nave  been  called  styles  are 

only  four  reflected  spines,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  germ.     The  styles,  or  what  ought 

'to  be  called  so,  are  placed  on  the  hind  part  of  the  germ,  next  to  the  receptacle,  and 

fccnsist  of  many  subulate  filaments,  or  ehe  are  one  pensiliform  style,  divided  into  many 

jparts.    The  root  of  this  pbuit  is  strongs  about  the  thickaess  gf  a  thumb^  deeply  &^ 
-^%  .  -  tened 
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iRned  in.  the  eartji,  and  of  a  brownish  white  colour-;  the  stemi^from  two  to  three  feet 
.  high,  jointed,  and  becoming  wooily  at  the  bottom.  The  leaves  ?^pnng  from  the  joints 
and  are  oblong,  three  inches  long  and  half  an  broad,,  of  a  deep  green  and  veined^r 
placed  alternately  on  short  footstalks.  Tlie  tops  of  the  branfches  are  for  a  foofe  in  length 
without  any  leaves,,  but  set  close  on  ev^ery  side  with  white  tetrapetaloiis  flowery  sessile, 
.  very  small,  making  no  figure ;  the  seed  is  cuneifonp>  oblo!»g,  with  an  obsctire  ridge 
on  one  side,  and  a  depressed  Wne  on  the  other,  armed  at  top  with  four  puivgent  spines, 
at  first  almost  upright,  but  afterwards- reflected  to  the  back,,  of  a  bay  or  pale  green  co- 
lour. It  grows  in^shady  woods  and  savannas  in  such  plenty  as  to  becoiue  a  troublesome 
weed.  Its  root  and  all  parts  abound  with  verj'  volatile  particles,  like  the  hor^e  yaddish^ 
r^ot,  and  so  remarkably  acrid  that  the  smell  or  taste  can  hardly  be  borne.  On  chewing, 
a  little  of  it,  it  burns  the  mouth  and  leaves- the  tongue  drj',  black,  and  rough,  as  it 
appears  in  a  malignant  f(ever«  Itis  maGb.cov^ted4>y  Guinea  hens^  whence  ttie  name 
is  derived.  It?  juice  has  been  used  in  hysteric  fits  instead  of  other  foetid  drops,  with, 
success ;  and  seems-welLadapted  to  ♦he  purpose  when  fresh  scraped  atid  Bruisedy  and? 
might  serve,  instead  of -mnstard,  for  applying  to-thefeet  in  fevers*  As  this  plant  en* 
dures  mueh-drowght,  it  remains  green  whfen^  others  are  burned  xtpy  when  cattle  will 
feed  upon  iti-andit  has  been  observed  t5o  give  their  mHk  the  taste  of  garlic,  and  to 
Communicate  arr  intolerable  ranknes»  to  theirflesh,  especially  to  their  kidneys  ;  which^ 
however^  goes  off  in  about  a  fortnight^  on  their  being  fed  on  good  grass.  Sloane  says 
thata-pieceof  tbe^root,  put  into  a  hollow^  toothy,  cures  it*  aching^  Barham  calls  it 
com, -and  speaks  of  it  as*  follows  c  - 

**  This  herb  is- famous  in  the  histwies  of  Peni;  the  Indians  fencying  it  adds  much  to 
their  strength -f  others  affirm,  that  they  use  it  for  chains;  as  for  instance,  when  the 
mine  orore  is  hard -to-workt  they  throw- upoiv  it  »  handful  of  this  herb  chewed,  and 
immediately  get  out  the  said  ore  with  more  ease  and  in-  greater  quantity,  as  they  fancy, 
Fishermenafeo  put  some  of  this  herb  chewed  to  their  hook,  when  they  can  take  no  fish, 
-  aqd  they  are  said  to  have  better  sotcess  thereupon.  In  short,  tney  apply  it  to  so  many 
tfees,  most  of  thetn  ba<l',  that  the  Spaniards  prohibH  the  use  of  it ;.  for  they  believe  it 
hath  noneof  those  efllbcts,  but  that  what  they  attribute  te^  it  is  done-by  the  coropact  the 
Indians  have  with  the  devil  The  leaf  is  a  little  smooth,  and  less  nervous  than  that  of 
the  pear-tree;  the  shrub  does  not  grow  above- four  or  five  feet  higln  The  greatest 
quantitv  prows  about  thirty  leagues  from  Cicaciay  annong  the  YunnaSy  on  thefrontierft 
of  the  lunghes.  .  The  taste  of  it  is  so  harsh,  that  it  flieas  the  tongues  of  such  as  are  not 
used  to  it;  it  occasions  the  spitting  of  a  loathsome  froth,  and  makes  the  Indians  who 
chew  it  continually  stink  ab6minab|y.  •  It  is  said. to  supply  the  want  of  food,  and  that^. 
by  the-  help  of  it,  a  man  may  live  several  days  without  eating,  and  not  be  sensibiyi- 
weakened.  It  is  thought  to  fasten  the  teeth,  aVid  take  away  their  distempers  ;  and 
aoi^wers  in  all  respects  the  purposes  of  tobaccb.**-^iiarAaiy^|  p^  43. 


GUINEA  PEPPERS^.^   i  -     .    :    ,.   CAPSf  CUML " 

* 
•  I 

Cn.  5,  OR.  I. — Fentatidrm  mqnogynia. ..      Nat.  oir. — Luvida.    . 

Some,  derive  tlie  generic  name  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  bite,,  on  accountiofT 
«  tbe^  biting  Ji^o^Usfniit;.  others  fix>m.m/?^a,  .a  chests.    .        .    »k.t.  . 

G«{,  CHAIU— *Caljx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  five'«cleft>  erect,  perman«i>t ;   con^l*. 
^  *  Z  z2  .  BMtfiopetalou 
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if)onopetaIoaS|  rotated ;  tube  very  short ;  border  half  five-cleft,  Ifpreading;^  plaited; 
divisions  broad,  acute;  the  stamens  are  five  eubulate,  very  small,  filaments,  with 
oblong  converging  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  superior  ovate  germ,  a  filiform  style» 
longer  than  the  stamens,  and  an  obtuse  stieitia ;  the  peric^rpis  a  berry  without  a 
pulp,  approaching  to  an  ovate: figure,* biiocular,  hollow,  coloured;  receptacles 
growing  to  the  dissepiment,  exsuccous ;  seeds  very  many,  reniform,  compressed. 
Obs. — The  figure  of  the  pericarp  is  indeterminate ;  the  genus  differs  from  its 
congeners,  in  havingabaccated  exsuccous  pericarp.  Five  species  are  reckoned 
of  this  genus,  seeaupg  to  be  only  varieties,  a  great  many  of  which  are  to  be  foiaMi 
.  io  Jamaica* 

'BACCATUM.         'BERRIED. 

Stem  shrubby,  smooth,  and  even  ; ^peduncles  in  pairs. 

Of  this  herbaceous  plant  the  island  of  Jamaica  possesses  a  great  variety,  ^rinc?paITy 
distinguished  by  the  size,  colour,  an  dshape,  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  hollow  two  or  thre9 
celled  berry,  containing  kidney-shaped,  round,  or  beaked,  smooth,  seeds.  There* 
ceptade  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  berry,  intimately  ocmneeted  with  the  partitions^  so  that 
some  of  the  seeds  are  sometimes  fixed  to  the  partitions  themselves.  ^From  the  rich  and 
varied  colour  of  the  fruit,  which  they  bear«in>^abundance,  these  plants  are  highly  orna* 
mental,  as  well  ^s  useful.  They  seldom  rise  above  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
capsule  and  seeds  of  the  whole  tribe  are  fxill  of  a  warm  acrid  oil,  and  used  for  seasoning 
food,  and  other  culinary  purposes,  as  the  heat  they  impart  to  the  stomach  is  thought 
very  much  to  pfomote  digestion,  assist  the  tonic  motion  of  the  bowels,  invigorate  the 
blood,  and  correct  the^  flatulency  ofvegetable  ahmenU  The  following  are  enumerated 
as  the  most  remarkable  kinds  : 

1.  Bird  Peppers. — ^These  are  thesmallest  kind  of  pepper,  and  have  also  the  smallest 
leaves;  there  are.twovvarleties,  one  witli  a  blue  fruit,  called  sometimes  hen^pepper^ 
which  grows  to  a  great  heigltt  in  the  woods ;  the  other  with  a  red  fruit,  which  is  a  haad« 
some  shrub,;  from  the  fruit  of  which  is  made  Cayenne  pepper ;  they  are  reckoned  Uie 
strongest  pepper,  and  reci^ived  the  name  from  birds  and  poultry  being  fond  of  them. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  field  pea. 

2.  .B£Ll:P£PP£R5. — Of  which  there  are  two  kinds  :  the  largest  purple  bell  pepper^ 
ifvhich  Jieldom  exceeds  four  feet  in  height ;  its  leaves  are  much  longer  than  any  of  the 
rrest,  and/ the  fruit  often  as  big  as  a  large  cashew.     The  plant  seldom  lasts  more  than 

,  ttwo  years.    The  other  kind  has  a  large  heart-formed  redfruit.    These  are  considered 
.the  best  for  pickling. 

3.  Goat  Peppers.— ^Of  these  there  i^re  several  varieties,  which  are  very  generally 
used  :  The  greater  round  upright ;  the  broad  crumpled ;  the  short  round;  the  long; 

and  the  hairy  stalked.  The  smell  of  these,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  some 
think  rank,  .while  others  consider  ^reeable  and  reviving  :  they  are  all  of  a  beautiful 
shining  yellow  colour. 

4.  Bonnet  PEpPERS.-^These  have  a  large  turbinated  fruit,  not  furrowed  like  tho 
bell  peppers,  but  very  shining. 

5.  Finuer  Peppers. — ^These  are  called  so  from  the  shape  being  like  a  finger,  btge,  ob* 
long,  and  conical ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

6.  Cherry  PfPPfias. — ^Named  so  from  their  resemblance  ia  size,  shap^  andcoloiuv 
#>  chemesv 
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7.  CORAt  pEPPEltS. — ^Tbese  are  called  so  from  tteir  long,  slender,  singularly  twsted^ 
ibape  and  shining  red  colour,  resembling  corals. 

8.  Rams-horn  Peppers. — ^These  are  formed  like  the  coral  pepper,  but  are  much 
longer  and  more  spiral,  and  somewhat  flatted. 

9.  OuVE  Peppers. — ^The  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  io  shape  like  aa 
<«live,  of  which  there  is  a  pendulous  and  an  upright  variety. 

10.  Forked,  or  double  pointed  peppers. 

1 1.  Nipple  Peppers. — The  leaves  of  this  come  oat  in  opposite  tufts,  and  the  fruit 
is  shaped  like  a  cone  or  nipple,  broad  at  bottom,  and  narrowing  to  a  point. 

The  above  are  the  principal  varieties  to  be  found  in  Jamaica,  bat  nature  has  sported 
so  much  in  the  form  of  the  fruit,  that  it  is  almost  endless  to  trace  the  different  shapes 
and  figures  they  put  on. 

Capsicum  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  oriental  spiceii,  without  producing  those  com* 
plaints  of  the  h^ad  which  they  often  occasion.     In  food  it  prevents  flatulency  from  ve- 

Setables,  but  the  abuse  occasions  visceral  obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver.  In 
ropsical  complaints,  or  others  where  chalybeates  are  indicated,  a  miivute  portion  of 
powdered  capsicum  is  an  excellent  addition.  In  lethargic  affections  this  warm  and 
active  stimulant  might  be  of  service.  In  tropical  fevers  a  coma  and  delirium  are  com* 
mon  attendants,  and  in  such  cases  Cataplasms  of  capsicum  have  a  speedy  and  happy 
effect;  they  redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  blister  unless  kept  on  too  long.  In  opthaU 
Viia8>  from  relaxatiou-of  the  mep[ibranes  and  coats  of  the  eyes,  the  dflnted  juice  of  the 
capsicum  is  a  sovereign  remedy ;  and  I  have  often  witnessed  its  virtues  in  manjr  obsti«« 
nate  cases  of  this  sort.  In  some  parts  of  South  America  the  Indians  prick  tlie  Ichus  and 
bellies  of  hectic  patients  with  thorns  dipped  in  the  juice  of  capsicum. 

Of  late  capsicum  has  been  successfully  used  in  particular  cases  of  the  yellow  fever.—* 
It  settles  the  stomach,  abates  bilious  vomiting  and  even  mitena^  the  morbus  niger  of 
Hippocrates,  or  black  vomit,  has  been  cured  by  it.  The  form  it  is  given  is  either  from 
ihe  green  pepper,  or  of  the  genuine  powder  capsicum.  Three  parts  of  the  bottom 
|iart  of  the  green  bonnet  pepper,  and  two  parts  crumbs  ^  bread,  made  into  a  large 
pill,  and  given  evenr  two  hours,  or  oftener,  till  the  stomach  is  settled.  Or  three  grains 
genuine  powdar  of  Cayenne  pepper,  made  into  a  firm  pill,  and  completely  coated 
jvith  white  wafer,  to  be  given  as  above.  This  medicine  has  been  given  patients  in  the 
«ndof  the  yellow  fever,  when  debility  and  extreme  weakness  had,  taken  place,  and 
with  the  Jiappiest  effect.  It  warms  and  stimulates  the  stomach,  brings  on  a  genial 
«rarmth.aitd  aiapboresisfy  and  assists  jpreatly  in  giving  a  favourable  tum'to  this  disorder. 

In  recent  pleuntic  stitcbesa  poultice  of  bruised  peppers,  applied  to  ihe  place  ar** 
iected,  irequentlyjremoves  the  complaint;  and  the  berries  bruised,  and  mixed  with 
iard,  is  recommended  to  be  rubbed  on  paralytic  limbs. 

The  following  recipe  is  the  famous  pepper  medicine  for  the  cure  of  malignant  in* 
iluenzaand  sore  throats ;  which  has  been  found  highly  efficacious,  and  is  recommended 
as  a  powerful  diaphoretic,  -stimulant,  and  antisepuc  t  Take  two  table«spoonfuls  of 
•amall  red  pepper,  or  three  of  common  Cayenne  pepper,  add  two  of  fine  salt,  and  beat 
4hem.into  a  paste ;  add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,,  strain  off  the  liquor  when  cold,  and 
Add  10  it  halt  a  pint  of  irery  duup  rinegar.    Give  a  table  spoonful  every  half  hour  as  a 
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dose  for  nn  adftU,  and  so  in  proportion  for  younger,  patients..   Perhaps  thU  meiJicine 
B)ight  merit  a  trial  in  the  yellow  fever. 

The  general  mode  of  preparing  Cayenne  pepper  is  bj''  gathering  the  bird  peppers- 
when  npe,  drying  them  in  the  s«n,  powdering  and  mixing  them  with  salt,  whirh, 
when  well  dried,  i?  put  into  close  corked  bottles,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  air, 
uhich  disposes  the  salt  to  liquify,  and  therefore  is  thought  by  some  an  improper  ingrt- 
dient  in  the  composition.  ■  This  is  sometin>es  called  Gayenue  butter,  ,and  is  in  general  . 
ei»teem  for  the.  excellent  relish  it  gives  to  different  dishes. 

The  mixture  called  vran^dram  is  made  from  these  peppers  in  the  folltH^wg  manner^  ^ 
and  seldom  fails  to  provoke  the  most  languid  appetite  :  the  ingredients  are,  sliced. cu-. 
cumbers,,  eschalots  or  onions  cut- very  small,  a  little  liaae-juice  and  Madeira  wine,. 
Mfith  a  few  pods  of  bird  or  bonnet  pepper  well  mashed  and  mixeil  with. the  liquor. 

For  the  purpose  of  pickling  the  l)ell*and*  goat  kinds  are  considered  the  best:  For 
this  purpose  they  are  gathered  befi)re  they  arrive  at  their  foil  size,  wtiile  their  skin  is 
tender :  they  are  slit  down  on  one  side,  and  the  seeds  taken  out,  after  which  they 
should  be  soaked  in  salt  aiul  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  water  ehanged  at  the 
end  of  the  first  twelve  hours.  When  tbey  are  taken  out  of  thi^,  they  should  be  drained, 
put  into  bottles  or  jars,  aud  boiled  vinegar,  after  benig  allowed  tocool,  poured  upon 
them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  theii>.  The  vessels  should  then-  be  closely  stopped 
for  a  few  weeks.  They  are  eRteei»ed  the  wholesomest  pickle  in  the  worW.  The  pep- 
per vinegai^,.  witl>barley  water  and  honey,  is  a  good  mouth  or  throat  gargle; 

The  foUovving  is  a  receipt  for  making  what  is  called  cayan  pepper-pot :  **  Take  the 
ripe  bird  peppers,  dry  them  well  in  the  sun  ;  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  or  stone 
pot,  mixing  flour  betweei>  ev^jrv'  stratum  of  pods ;  and  put  them  into  an  oven  after  the 
baking  of  bread j  that  they  nvay  be  thoroughly  dried  :  after  which  they  must  be  well 
cleansed  from  the  flour ;  and  if  any  of  the  stalks  remain  adhering  to  the  pods,  they 
should  be  taken  off,  and  the  pods  reduced  to  a  fitie  powder  :  to  every  ounce  of' this  add 
a  pound  of  wheat  flour,  and  as  much  leaven  as  is  sufficient  for  the  quantity  intended. 
After  this  has  been  properly  mixed  and  wrought,,  it  should  be  made  into  small  cakes, 
and  baked- in  tbe  same  manner  as  commpu  cakes  of  the  saine  size  :  then  cut  them  into 
small  parts,  and  bake  them  again,  that  they  may  be  as  dryavtd  hard  as  biscuit ;  which, 
being  powdered  and  sifted,  is  to  be  kept  for  use.'* '  Tbisis  prodigiously  hot  and  acri- 
monious, and  by  some  recommended  as  a  medicine  for  fhttulencies..  If  the  ripe  pods 
of  capsicum  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  they  will  i:aise  strong  and  noisome  vapours,  which, 
occasion  vehement  sneezing,  coughing,  and  often  vomiting,  in  those  near  the  place 
or  in  the  rc^om  where  they  are  burned..  Sonne  persons  have  mixed  the  powder  of  the 
pods  with  snuff,  to  give  to  others  for  diversion  :  but  where  it  is  in  quantity  there  may 
be  danger  in  using  it ;  for  it  will  occasion  ^uch  violent  fits  of  sneezing  as  may  break  the- 
blood  vessels  of  the  head. 

The  bird  peppers  are  given  internally  to  cure  the  dry  gripes  iu  horses  and  mules 
wben^  oiicasioued  by  raiil^  or  -sour  grass.    They  are  likewise  externally  applied  ia- 
cataplasms. 

A  small  quantity  of' the  capsicum  powder  has  sometimes  given  almost  immediate  re- 
lief in  the  tooth-ache^  when  arising  from  caries ;  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  part  affected . 
by  introducing  it  into  the  cavity,  of  .the  carious  tooths 

Capsicum  Peppers. — These  are  all  much  of  the  s^me  nature.   Th^  large  hollow  9«r^. 
Q^l^d.  heU-pepi^ry  pickled  while  green;  is  an  exoelient  relishing  pickle  or  sauce  for: 
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floeat;  the  otter  small  red -peppers,  when  ripe,  taken  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  tber\ 
■ground  with  salt  and  pepper,  close  stopped  in  a  bottle,  are  an  excellent  relisher  to 
6»uce  for  fish  or  flesh,  and  commonly  called  kyan  butter.  All  these  sorts  of  pepper  are 
iDucb  more  of  a  burning  heat  than  white  or  black  pepper.     Some  punish  their  slaves  . 

^y  putting  tha  juice  of  these  peppers  into  their  eyes,  which  is  an  unspeakable  pain  for 
<a  httle  while;  and  yet,  it  is  said  that  some  Indians  will  put  it  into  their  eyes  before  ihey 
^o  to  strike  fiab,  to  make  them  see  clearer. 

These  peppers  stop  vomiting,  create  an  appetite,  and  strengthen  the  stomach,  if 
4'igbtly  prepared ;  some  i  have  known  to  swallow  a  certain  number  of  them  whole,  as 
some  do  o^^i^  ibr  the  pain  in  the  stomach  and  cholic;  they  powerfully  provoke  the 
terms,  facilitate  birth  and  after-birth,  and  are  good  against  gravel,  or  tar  arous  slimy 
aoatter  that  breeds  the  stone  in  the  kidiries  or  bladder.  But  I  would  not  advise  any 
person  thsu^  labours  under  venereal  symptoms,  or  those  who  are  hectical,  to  meddle 
with  them.  When  infused  or  digested  in  spirits  of  wine,  it  takes  off  much  of  their 
violent  heating  and  inflaming  quality,  and  tijey  are  then  great  provokers  of  urine,  cur- 
ing dropsies.  Infused  in  oil,  they  take  away  the  numb  palsy,  or  loss  of  the  use  of  the 
Jimbs;  and,  mixed  witli  goose  grease,  resolve  imposthumes  that  come  from  cold,  &c. 
Near  St.  Michael  de  Sapa,  in  the  Vale  of  Agca,  they  cultivate  the  agij  that  is 
<?uinea  pepper ;  where  there  are  several  farms  which  have  no  other  product  but  this 
l^epper.    The  Spaniards  of  Peru  are  so  generally  addicted  to  that  sort  of  spice,  that 

^hey  can  dress  no  meat  without  it,  thotign  so  very  hot  and  biting,  tliat  Ui«re  is  no  eu« 

^during  it^  unless  well  used  to  it. — Bat  ham,  p,  30. 


^GDM  ARABIC  TREE.  MIMOSA. 

Cl.  28,  OR.  1. — Polygamia  vionoecia.        Nat,  or, — Lovienta^€(e% 
'^EN.  cnAK.—Sce  Cacoon,  p.  137, 

VILOTICA.  >aUE. 

Spines  stipulary,  spreading  ;  leaves  bi-ninnate,  the  outer  partid  ones  seperated* 
by  a  gland ;  spikes  globular,  peduncled. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  since  4ts  introduction  has  thriven 
^very  well  in  most  parts  of  tfaisisland,  where,  like  many  other  plants,  it  deserves  more  at* 
tention  ihan  it  has  met  with.  It  grows  with  an  upright  branching  steni,  armed  with 
spreading  spines ;  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  of  a  grey  colour,  that  of  ^e 
branches  has  commonly  a  purplish  tinge.  The  leaves  are  delicate,  bi-pinUated,  and 
placed  alternately  ;  the  partial  pinnas  are  opposite,  furnished  with  a  small  gland  be« 
tween  the  outermost  pair,  and  beset  with  numerous  pairs  of  narrow  eMiptical  pinnulse^ 
or  leaflets.  The  spines  ere  tong,  white,  spreading,  and  proceed  from  each  side  of  the^ 
base  of  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  male ;  they  assume  a  globular 
fibape,  are  yellow,  aod  stand  four  or  five  together  upon  slender  peduncles,  whicii  arise 
^rom  the  axillae  of  the  leaves. 

The  various  uses  of  the  gum  of  this  tree  are  well  known.    It  exudes  in  a  liquid  state 
7roro  the  bark  of  die  trunk  and  branches,  end,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  soon  acquires 
diiardness  and  consistency. 
^  ^Th^^edicai  character  of  the  gum  arabic  is  its  glutinous  quality,  in  co&sequence  of 

.  .  which 
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which  it  serves  to  iocrassate  and  obtund  thin  acrid  huoQurs),  so  proves  useful  in  tick* . 
ling  coughs^.aivinp  fluxes,  hoarseness,  in  fluxes^otlithe  -belly  with  gripes^  and  where  -- 
the  mucus  is  abraded  from  the  boweU  or  from^he  usetbra.     In  a  dysuria  the  true  guilty 
arabic  is  more  cooling  th<^n  the  other. sinxple  gtims,  so  should  be  preferred. 

it  is  said  to  be  an  useful  irvedicinei  as  a  gargle  and  ptisan  to  diminish  the  discharge  • 
occasioned  from  the.  mouth  by  excessive  salivation^  Ift  Dr.  Percival's' .Essays,  vol.  h\ 
the  following  case  is  related-:  "  A  ^gentleman,  always  easily  affected  by  m^^ci^rialsy  ha\%  ^ 
ing  takeln.abouc  twenty-six- erainsi  of  calomel  ill  doses  from  one  to  three,  grains,  not-  . 
withstanding  he  was  purged  every  third  day,  .was  ^suddenly  seized  with  a  salivation.—  . 
He  spat-plentifally,  hi$^ breath  was  very  fcj^id,  teeth  loose,  andhisgums^  fauces,  and  $ 
the  margin  of  hi^  tongue,  greatlv.ulcerated^nd  iuflamed.  lie  was  directed  to  use  the  ^ 
fbilowiug  gargle  :.  Ji  Oum.  arao,  s€mtU7ie.  solve  in^u^ua  font,  butlit^i^i  seli^.ei  adde^ 
VicL  rosac^  ujic.  unam.  M,  ft  gav^ar-  and  to  drink  freely , of  a  ptisan  prepared  with  ., 
tfjf..  hord.  lib^  ij.  gum  arabic  unc^  ij,.niti\pur  dradimij^  sctcjchtir,  aH,  unc.  j\  His  pur-  . 
gative  wasjnepeated  the  supcceding  morning.  The  next. day  hi^  gums  wer^  less  in*., 
named,  but  the  sloughs  on  his  tongue,  .&c.  were  still  as  foul;  his  spitting  was  much, 
the  same;  he  had  drank  abput  a  pint  of  the  ptisan..  Some  spL  vitfxoli  was  added  to  ^ 
thegai^le.  Fjom  this  day  to  th^  fourth  he  was  purged  every  day  without.  eflToct,  his  . 
salivation  still  continued,  .lu$;  mouth  was  no  better,  he  had  neglected  the  B^Mcilaginqus  . 
drink..  This  evening  he  was  persuaded  to  drink  about  a  pint  of  it, which  remained,  and  . 
he  had  it  repe$ited,^and  drank  very  freely  of  .it  that,  night/  On  the  5th  {nomiog  the 
purgative  wasagain  repeated.  Though  it  operated  very  little,  yet  the  .change  wa3  very . 
6urprising :  hisonputh  was  nearly  welTy  and  nis  ptyalism  greatly  decreased.  The  ptisan  • 
wa$.  repeated ; .  aiid,. on  tb^  sixth  day,  being ^quitQ  ivell, ^he, wa$  penpifited.  to  go  , 
abroad.'* 

In  Mr.  Ba3selquisc's  Travels  we  have  an  insjtance  of  tibe  extraordinary  nutritive  vir^.. 
tues  of  this  guro.  **•  The  Abyssiniaps,!'  says  be,  **  make  a  journey  every  year  to  . 
Cairo,  to  sell  the  products  of  toeir  country.  They  must  travel  over  terrible  desarts,  , 
and  their  journey  depends  as  much  on  the  weather  us  a  voyage  at  sea ;  consequently^ 
t^ey  know  as  little  as  a  seaman  how  long  they  nmst  be  on  their  journey ;  and  the,  ne-> 
cessaries  of  life  may  chance  to  fail  them  when  the  journey  lasts  too  lon^.  .  This  hap*  . 
pened  Jtp  the.  Abyssinian  carravan  in  the  year  1740,,  their  provisions  being  consumed  ^ 
when  they  bad  still  two  months  to  travel.  They  were  then  obliged  to  searoi  for  some*  . 
thing  among  their  merchandbe  wb^ewith  they  mi^t  ..support  nature,  and  found  no«  .. 
thing  more  proper ;than  gum  arabic,  of  which  (hey  had  carried  a  considerable  quantity  . 
along  with  th^m.  This  served  to  support  above  one  thousand  persons  for  two  itionths;  ^ 
^tnd  the.  caravan  at  lasjL  arrived  at.CairQ  witbput  any  great  1q$9  of  people  either  hj^ 
buoger  or  di^eases**^  ^ 

llie  mimosa  ientgal;  pP:gum  Senegal  tree,  has  also  been  introduced  into  ibis  islaody 
which  produces  a  gum  so  similar,  tp  gum  aiiabicj  though  less  transparent,  that  it  waa^ 
long  mistaken  as.  the  same. 

*W  CaCOCWj^— CjiSHSlW--4NGA  T^EE— JfEPHRlTIC  TKEE-^ENSITIVE  PUUTt— WttJ^ 
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'         .  GUM  TREE; .  ,      HIPPOMANE. 

Cl,  2j,  On.  8. — MonoecMmomdelphiai^      Nat,  OR. — Tricoccce. 

-   Tbts  generic  name  is  deriy^d  itom  the  Greek'  name^of  a  plant  supposed  to 

lorses  furious,  '  -      ,  ^ 

GEN.tnruR. — ^Male  flowers  ia  a  ieroiinatHigament;  the  caTyx  one -leafed,  roundish, 
bellying ;  with  the  mouth  conv«rgingf  ^eniargibate ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  sta- 
men ia  a  ski^Ie  filiform  filament,  twice  as  long  as  tjie  calyx ;  antltcrs'four,  xounJ*- 
ish,  fixed  crosswise  to  the  odes  of  the  filameni  ^towards  the  tip.  The  female 
flower  solitary,  terminatiog,  in.  tbe  same  plant*;  csJyXr-a  three-leaveA.  perianth, 
witherinjr ;  leaflets  rowidish/ concave,  hluntj  converging;  tV/re  is  no  co^oHa; 
the  pistu  is  an  ovate  lawge  germ,  style  very  ^hort,  stigtria  sliglitfy  seven -cleft, 
^Vfpy  reflex ;  the  perccarp^  a  globular  drupe,  very  large,  one-fcellod,  crowded 
with  iht  permanent. •tigmas,-' or  a  tricooeons  capsule ;  the  seed  a  woody  irregulai^" 
DWt^  aeuminate,  excavated- with  Jittle  pilSy-^seven^celled,  seven^yalved  ;  kernela^ 

'  i«litaiy>  souodish«f.  Thereai»  thre»«pjpdes^twouf  wliixdiarctoativeaofJtiniaica^ 

t 

Arhdrewn,  fdiis  elliptic gMrii^  piHcUs  h^^tcMtdU^-ft&r^m  iinca^  - 
Hf,     Browne,^  p.  SSrS. •         >  •         ,  , ..         ,      .'. 

l^ves  OYatic-obh>Dg»:l>kEfaruilular  at  gic  Imsg: ' 
This  tree  grows  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  aa  even  brownisfr  ash-cqlourea 

^b^k*.  Leaves  on  young  ^rees  frequently  a  iUS  toirg,'  but  on  older  ones  shorter ;  they 
a<e  blunt,  crenate«.serr«te,'0£>a  firm  ^sbstahce and  b^rif^greea;  spikes  ieroiinating 
and  lateral,^  dustered,  rather  te  be  called  aifieiiU-  A  single  ii«ii«;HtGf»it«»2^^21VCr%  lit- 
thc^beginnhij?  of  the  flowering  timespring&among  ether  small  ones,,  flowers,. and  ialls ; . 
thick  scales  like  glands  eover .  the  ament^-  commonly,  a  pair  opposite  to  another  pair^ 
ovate,  Jthick,  pressed  closey  jadnate ;  perianth  from  the  sinus  of  two  scales,  tubular, 
irregularly  four«cleft,. blood-red;  filaments  two,  connate  at  the  base,.^ reflex,  longer 
than  the  calyx,^  blood-red ;  ^.ithera  twin,  open  at  the  upper  edge ;  pollen  yellow, 
with  the  atoms  oblongs  when  viewed  with  it  gtass  appearing,  to  have  two  pellucid  streaks. 
After  almost  a  month,  the  fiint  ament  fidiing  and  leaving  a  scar,  the  sinaller  aments  of 
the  base  areeluogaled  and  flowery  4>roducing.  iim^  mwersat  the  top^  and  female 
flowers  belowu  Tse  female 'have  two  scales  to  each.flower,  embracing*  the  germ.-* 
Xaty^c  trifidf  two  segments  above  the  scales  at  the  sides,  the  other  behind ;  .germ  ovate^. , 

^  Wtenett  tPthe  aanent  behind ;  style  threes-parted  j  stigmas  thick,  simple ;  capsule  ob« 
longKilif^tly  tbree^c^mered,  atilength  tricoccous,  small,  tluee«cetled,  diree-valved ; ; 
aeea8>erbicolate^  jmooth,  solitary.— iS'iv. 

All  tlie  parts  x)f  Ibis  tree  abound  with  a  caustic  lac  or  milk,  of  a^ligbt  greens  transpa« 
lent  coloui^  .which  issues  plentifully  from  a  wound  or*fmcture,  of  a  dirty  opake  colour^ 
sod  of  littLe  soiell  v  which  Browne  observes  waseenecally  used  in  boilingr house  lampa 
in  every  parli.of  the  counliy  where  it|(vew ;  ana  that-  if  wask^  also  used  for  btrd-lime^^ 
vhich  purpose  it  answered  extremely  well,     k  blossoms  m^  the  latter  end  of  January 
and  banning  of  February,  and  is  m  somt^  places  called  parrot^stum  tree^  which  has  - 
lieen  thought  a  different. plant,  owiiifr  to  the  diflference  in  the  leaves  and  appearand 
^Ibe  tP6M  ID  iU  difiierwt'itageiij^  Ike  smallnesa  of  the  leaves  being  .4;he  effect  of  age  t- 
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ftind  in  the  old  ti«ei  too  the  |iiin  is  more  tenacious.  These  trees  .vere  once  fooitd  in 
great  abundance  in  iCheeasiem  and  fiordi-ea?tem  parts  of  Jamaica* '  The  wood  is  soft 
and  coarse^bnt  auppliea  tolerable  i^tainea  for  sygar  casks.  Long  mentio&a  one  tree 
from  which  three  thousand,  staves  «rere  obtained^  which  were  sufficient  for  one  Jiundred 
l^ogsbeads. 

.vSis^  Makchinbbl  TasB. 


N9  English  Name, 


CYMNANTHES. 


Ct.  21»  OIL  8. — Mimoecia  nimatidpkui.       Nat.  or.— « 

Tbds^  uaoiei^.dedred  from  a  Gieek  fiord  ajgnifyiiig  naked  flowers.  , 

6ek»  CHAE.-^Maie  flo«rers,-«-Calyic  « -oompottud  ament,  with  pedicels  tnpaftite'Or 

itrichotomousy  audier-bearing ;  there  is  nacerolla;  the  stamens  are  naked fila« 

•nientSy  or  pedicels  tripartite  or  trichotomous,  scattered,  placed  on  every  side  of" 

:^e  ament,  very.short,  deciduous ;  anthers  oblongs  minute,  three-celled.    Female 

flowers  on  the  same  or.  a  different  shrub,  solitsury,  or.  amentaceous ;  the  calyx  no 

perianth,  but  one  or  two  scales  at  the  base  ot  the  germ  ^  no  corolla ;  the  pistil  hA 

a  round^hy,  superior  gennrrfscaicely  any>itt«)e,  or,  very  shor(^:thiee-eomered; 

the  stigmas  three,  linear,  acute,  chaanellea,  reflex ;  tne  pericarp  a  tricocoous 

tsapsul^  thfieoHceUed^  tiiiee*valved ;.  seeds  soUtary»  xouamsh*    There  are  tm 

epeciesy  one  of  which  IS  a  natiTe  6t^amstca.  "  ~     — 

ELLIPTICA.  ELLIPTIC.  .  ^ 

Diokaiis ;  Jtaai€iia4facee«|»arted }  fenudes  ammtacfeQus,«ii£tt»  -a 
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Ci.  19,.  OR.  Ic-^jfngencsia  pdygamia  4equalis.        Nat.  or. — C&inposit^. 

G£N»  CHAR.— -Common  calyx,  imbricate^  seated  oblong;  loosish ;  compound  oordlla,> 
uniform;  corolluleshemiaplirodile,  very  jnany,  equal ;  proper  calyx  funnel-forns 
with  a  five-^Ieit  border;  ihe  stiunens  ac^  five  filaments,  capillary,  very  short,'  with 
cy lindric  tubular  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  au  oblong  germ,  afilifem^style^  the  lenetb 
of  the  coroUule ;  stigmas  two,  recurved>^  acute ;  there  is  no  pericarp,  the  ca^'K 
unchanged ;  seeds  solitarjs  .oblong  ;  down  hairy,  the  length  of  the  calyx ;.  recep- 
tacle chaffy  ;  cbafis  a  little  longer  than  thecalyx,  eminent  betweenthe  flosculesia 
Five  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

Vtrgaaurea  majors  sive  herbadoria^Jiriio  sinuata  hirsute'    Sloane^^ 
V.  1,  p.  260,  t.  1527rf.  4.     E recta  subhirsuta;  foliis  serratisy  has^ 
tatisy^  vel  simplicibus  et  utrijtque  pprrectis ;.  ^ribus  comosU.^'^ - 
Browne,  p.*  3 1.5*  • 

Coi^ftnbs  Heaped  $  leaves  alternate^^^tk^upper  enes  eTate4aBC€90lata)  the  lower 
'    ones  tooth-hastate,  sinuate-serrate*  > 

Golden-Bod, — American  go}den-rod  hath  a  strong  striated  green  staft,  as  high  a!r% 
man,  .)viU>  rough  ^rk>green  leaves,^ foupinches  long,  and^sinuated  about  the  edges  ; 
towards  the  top  of  the  stalk  are  many  branches- andtwigs,  sustaining  a  great  many  naked 
yellow  flowers,  like  those  of  St.  John^wort  or  rag-wovt.*  I&is^ca&ed  virgaaure^ 
9H£Jq}\  Ivi&  a  most  nobkt  waund-faerfa^  jrestriageii^  and  healing  all^  soves.  and  ulcers 
in  the  mwthy  or^in  any  port. ctf^the  body»« .  Ii«6teps  all  sorts  of  fluxesi  inwardly  taken  ; 
and  yet  it  pcovokes  urine. ia ^abundance,  .forcings  amy*  tiMit.tartwceous^.mattec^Jwhiclt 

From  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  Browne  called  this  plant  halBeri^weedy  ahdnys  it  is 
an  excellent  bitter,  and  much  used  in  America;  where  a  spirituous  infusion  of  tne  tops 
is^genexalty  kept  iainost  phmtations,'  and.  oft^  administered  «(  an.  active  warm  8to«^ 
■aachic*  .. 

2:^AMAKENSIS:      '    IJMAVAi 

'         -.  •  .  .  '  '  *       '    .  '  ' 

Cimyza  fruiiifostiy  chit  odore^  ftoi  ibu^paUide  purpureri^summiiatibu^  * 
ramulorum  insidentibuSy  capitulis  ei  scmine  tnajoribtts.    Sloane,  r«. 
lr'p.251f  u  151,  £  S..   SuUihsuta;  foUu  ^vaia>^cuminatis,t  op^ - 
positis  i  capitulis  axillaribus^  pcduncuwis  iematis  singulari^sissis 
associatis.     Browp^,  p.  315.     . 

•     FIoir6rs-«ibiftimte-p^duiicled^;le&Te8  0Tate«f^ong,'8ttb-  petioled*. 

Browne  ealb  this  Ae.  larger  downy  stmtatinaj  and  says^iit  .gsows  chiefly  in  the  woodk  • 
0mA  inland  parts  of  the  island,  giowipg  generally  to  thie  hei^t  of  six  or  sevev  teet,  or 
better.    Stems  shrubby,  narrow,  round,  obscurely  tomentose;  leave&Jiairy,  rufgged^. 
t^ree-nen^d.    Flowers  terminating,  frequently  thpBQ  together;  the  pedicels. ot. the  ' 
;«ame  lehgit^  with  the  flowers }  calyx  coloured. 
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3.  OPPOSITIFOLIA.        i-toPPOSlTB-I^AVEII. 

^rfctaifoliis  Unearibus^^ppQsiiis^  gmf^doque  te^matif:  'fiorihutirt* 
motisiertninatricihus.  Browne,  :p.  .3 15. 

^Corymbs  heaped ;  pedandes  i^eiy  long ;.  lesves  knceolai^ ;  ftAniJierbdedous. 

<^1Stein  herbacec^s^vlwo^^rJorigb,  braRcbed,  vpnghty  foundi  pubescent)  ;bran^^ 

^pposit^,  longy  spreadihgy  stin,  .iioagr.jmth.dQwn  ;  .leaTeiv  gub^^sflssfile, ^opposite, 
ftiightiy  tooUied;  the  upper  4Nie8  entire,  ^^barp,  neired^^pubesceAt,  sctfit;  .p>etiolM 

;i>roadish,<¥^'ry~^lK>rt,  or  nooe-  -The  ^em.at  top  is. as  it  were  trichotonHMiB,  irith*three 
long  teimnating.  .pedonci^.^^tbe  end  of  jvhtph  are  three  sub^sessile,  oonioal^  wfai^ 
-flowers ;  the  €oroUuies.ar6,yefy  hXB^A ;  seeds  oblong,  compressed,  with  three  or  four 

^erv  minute  awns;  cha<&  lanceolat^f  the  inner  on^  longer  than  the  Qtttejr*    It  grws 

•4p^  hedges  iu  the  jpiountains. — Sw. 


ntoi^^m^ 
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Vo-EnglishlTame.  'flAMELtU. 

'CL.5t  OR.  l.^^PcmandrianMicgjfi^.        Nat.  ovL-^XuHaee^.'  "^ 

"This  was. so  named. frpn^  Jean  Baptijite  du' Hamel  du  Moncean^  author  of  severit 
iiiooks  upon  trffie^. 

.^EN,.  OHAiL-^'Caiyv  Jt  fiv^-parted^.pmi|ntb,  acute,  very  araallf  superior^  vprigh^  ^ 

pern&anent ;  corolla  one*pe|aled,  tabe  long,  ^ver^cprnered,  border  Ifiie-p'irtect^ 

stamens  subulate  filam^ ts, .  inserted  ait  the  middle  x>f  the  corotta ;  anthers  ;obIong9 

linear,  the  salneJengthWith the  corolla;  ^e  pistil  an  orate  germ,  with  a  conical 

I  tip,  inferior;   styJe.'Qiiib«n,tCbe  saine  length  with  the  corolla;  stigma  hneal*^ 

i        blunt;  the  xiericarp  an  oval  beity,  fnfrovi^d,  ^ve-ceHed^  crccwned ;  jm^s  rety 

jBBny,  rQ^nai^hJ  jcompressed,  very  small.    ,Tfafife  species  are  wAives  <rf  Jamaicai 

,Atb9ntscens  /flm.(y9ai0  Moim^fuiii,  .verHeM^^  stipuik 

kcuminatis  interpositis  i  oapmlis  juvmue  ioculariius.    Arowne^.  p* 

166. 

♦ 

lUjcmaesterpoioajt^TigJliui  vUl^y^  teraat^.ieT|gatedi  tube  of  the  co* 

,  rolla  bellying. 

This  plant  gj^ws^  to.  the  heiightof  ^kxe  ^  teaiec^  with  yellow  flowers  and  entiie 
foav^  

-2.  CtfftYSAirJr^ 

tfhw"  friOtsi^^  fUits  cvtktii  Mf^Htisi  sHpttHf  ikUt^iMerpositis^ 
c^^umhs  fmtifue  hatlmrttim^    Brownei  p.  \Wf  t  14^  £  1.       ^ 

'JRacemes  terminttting ;  ieare^  obl^g^  wedge-shapodi  acuminatei  Very  smoetir; 
flowers  pedioeUed* 

'This  seldom  exceeds  four  feet  in  .height.;  the  flowers  ana  leaves  Bke  those  of  the 
former,  the  differwt  disposiUon  of  the  leaves  making  the  principal  distinction  betweeli 
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3.  AXIU^RIS.  AXILLAnr.  • 

Sub-herbaceous  racemes  axillary. ;  flowers  mostly.  cUrected  one  way,  sessile.^ 
leaves  ovate^aaceoJate. 

This  shrub  grows  ^out  four^feet  irigtr;  libe  brarndbes,  niiddle  ribs^  jeins  of  the 
^eavesp  peduncles,,  and  fruit,  are  of  a  purple  colour;  the  flo^on  souUl  a«d'.  vellow,  the 
anthers  on  the  iii&ideof  the  sUunens,  and  the  stamens  Bxed  to-chQ  base  ox  the  tube; 
the  cupsloR^er  than  those  of  the  two  foihcgoiug  species.  The  friut*is  ovate,  five^celled, 
eadk  containiogMjany  sDoall,  depressed,  aii^lar  seeds,  adhering  tbtacarnQus  receptacle^ 
The  leaver  have  a  Sitter  disagreeable xtaste,  and  are  much  brpader,  and  terminate  ii|a 
narrower  poin^  tbaB'tlve^ther  species.  The  peduncles  are  patent  and  xlichotomous 
for.  the  most  part,  «nd  the  flowers  stand  in  a  long  orect  range,  and  are^se^silo^ '  Thete 
^is.aa^cute  stipule  between  each  leaf. 


r/'   *  • 


"HAhDORASS.  SCtERRk.   . 

XJc.  21,  OR.  .Z.^Manoeda'  trianVrm.        ' WAt.  ^R. — CMartutrtip. 

.  (HIAR. — Male  oalyx  a  elume  from  two  to  six-valved,  many^flewered,  awiKIcss;. 
ghimes  of  the  corolla  awniess ;  filaments  one  to  three.  -Female  eaiyx  from  two  to 
six^vaived,  one-flowered,  awnless;  .sti^as  twato  three ;  ttiie'sced^  sub^globuktr 
«iilt,  somewhat  bony,  coloured.    -Tive species  arenatives of iJamiuea. 


1.  PLAGELLUV. 


^WHII^ 


'Grtmten  meroides  sylvaticum  maximum  gimatUtum  asperius^  set/tin^ 
milii  solis.     Sloane,  t.'I,  p.  119^  t..77,  f •  L 

'Culm  three-sided,  teandent,  vfery  rugged ;  leases  prickly  backwards;  tbr6e 
ways ;  flowers  panicled ;  rachis  villose. 

•Culm  climbing  very  high,  flaccid,  sub-divided,  striated,  Jiisped -with  very  minute 

^ristlesi  and  the  angles  ragged  withvery  short  re-curved  prickles.;,  leaves  sheathed, 

^  "^ot  lon^^  linear,  acute,  striated,  keeled,  smootli  above,  witti  a  iongitndinal  hispidl 

« line,  bispidJbeneai^  'with  the  keel  and  edges  prickly  backwEurds ;  sheaths  strict,  short, 

with  a  truncate  haj^ligule;  panicles  astUlary^  on  ^mpr^ssed  nricklv  peduncles  from 

^e  sheaUis  of  the  testes ;  ovate  with  single  spreaaing  ^b-viflose  brancha^  Flond 
''leaflets  bristte-sfaaped7  short,  at  the  base  of  the  branched  and  pedicels  of  the  panioie; 

pedicels  akemat^,  surrounded  at  Che  base  by  a  litde  sheath.  Males  mixed  with  the 
-females.  In  the  males' Ihe  calyelne  gluiae/is  six*valved,  with  the  upper  valves  larger, 
•4iU  compressed  at  the  top ;  glumes  ortke  corolla  membranaceous,  laiicecdate:;  iilameiits 
Vthree,  or  fewer,  setaceous,  leiq[Cfa  of  ^the  coroUine  glumes,  fn  the  (female,  glumes 
i from  four  tosis<>valved4<llieiinnar  tpilves  shorter;  gMm  oUong^  bluntly  chrm*cctr« 
.  nered ;  stigma  single,  dcufce.  Niit  plaoed  on  the  base  of  the  penkianent  calyx,.  glo« 
:imlar,  brown  ^ad  mke  mrieffaibed,  with  a  tubercle  J  wnitish  top.-^^tf,  • 

Sloane  ssfs  it  runs  fifieen  wet  high  mmani^  the  bushes,  supported  by,  but  Bot  turning 
•«omid,  them*  The -stalk  is  triaagulac,  h«vmff  three  sharp  rough  edMs,  with  bollow» 
-biltween  tfiem,  jas  Hl.a,(hr8e«<caniefed'Sword  Uade ;  that  the  culm  and  loives  are  of:.a 

wteiff  dArk  greeny  iuid  that  the  ^seed,  which  comes  out  between  two  tilftcfc  glumes,  is 
.|Qpundish^  \ff%'^f  whitish  like  that  of  gromwell  or  pearl  parley* 


1 


^W' 


nossrrv9  j^am^iornsia^ 


♦  *      2.   MITIS^  .       SOFT.. 

^       .  Tenum*^.aMssime.scande7is*    Bfloni lev  p.- 335r . 

Culm  tfaree-side(J>  ^candent,  ewnj   leave*  ^ven^;   flowsuB*  jKinickd ;   rachis 
'  siuoolh. 

Cnlm  erect,-  scandent,  without  knots;  smootb;  wtth.tKe  angles  evew;  learfis  lanrea- 
-late-linear,  slightly  keeled,  widish,  striated,  patf^,  smooth  on  botft  sides;  sheatHs 
!ong.,clo^5  smooth,  with  a  lanceolate  blunt  ligule.  Pr:nic!e5  from  the  iheaths  of  the 
upper  leaves,  elongated, 'coatnM:ted ;  with  the  branches  simple,  dtemate,  three* sided, 
smooth  ;  flbwets^snaialleyi'  on  very  short  pedicels.  Glumes  of  "the  calyx  -and  corolla  in 
the  males-a  little  more  ovate  than  in  the  preceding.  FtJaments  three*  In  th^ female, 
"glttaiesone^-flowerettj-thei^ner  ones  Jarger.-  N\it  placed  on  the  calyx,  glabtilar,*snow* 
white,  black,  and  mbercled  at  the  top,  girt  at  the  base  by  a  little  ciliate  membrtine.»— 
Sw:artz  suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  climbing  curex  of  Browne,  the  stalk  of  which 
be  says  is  slander,  and  risea  to  Si  conshterable  height  when  supported  by  bushes.  . 


3.  HLIFORMIS. 


FIUFOftM^ 


Culm  simple^,,  fillfonis  jBven  ;  leaves  imbulata^.  spike  •^Im^'sti^inpjte;  floscules  ^ 
ismootli,  having  a  filiform. leaflet  ^der  thenu 

This  is  a  tuftod  grass*.  Culm  from  jone  to  two  fee^  high^  tercet,  Joose,  i>harply  three- 
gidedy  smooth*  Leaves  Uuear,  keeled^^acuta,  alternaie,  sessile^  not  sbeatliing,  hispid 
at  the  edge,,  and  (when  exaa}indd  \yith  a  magnifier )H.cartilaginQus,.serrate»  smooth.— 
Spikes  termipating%  simple;  peduncles  from  two  to  four,  alternate,  few-flowered; 
on  which  are  .floscuies  from  tbhse  to  six,  -  male  and  female  mixed,  sessile, ,  approximat- 
ing with,  a,  Cttpillary  leaflet  under  then  at  the  base;  under  the  valves  are  a  few  very. 
smaU  scales.  In  the  malet.ghime  .ofHtheVealyx^foar-vaived  |  oeter  valves,  smaller, 
.)i;ieded,'  acute,  often  purplish  aJi  the  lip^  closed*  Glumes^  of  the  corolla  many,ihterior, 
stuall,  linear,  acute,  imn>ric?te,  whitish.  Filaments  one,  between  the  valves^  len^h. 
of  the  glumes  pf  the  nudea,  by  the  side  of  th^  corolDne  glumes ;  germ  roujcidish,  whit- 
ish ;'^tyie  filiform,  length  of  the  glumes,  three^parted  to  the  middle ;  stigmtis  capi(- 
liai^',  reflexed ;  nut  ossified,  oblong  orroundish,  bluntly  three-coraered,  vrhitej  very 
hard,,  inclpsin]^  the  seed.    It  grows  in  very  dry  rocky  places^. — Sw^. 

'     t!ulm  simple,  ilifonn,  pubescent;  leaves  linear;  spike  simpli^';  fldsculesrougU«- 
'    *  haired.  * 

This  grass i».scareely  a  faothigb^  the  n>olB.«inall,  ffiform>'  Uack f  eybxi.crect,.three-^ 

aided,  striated,  loose;,  leaves  slightly  sheathing^  at  the  base,  distant,  very  narrow, 

slightly  keeled,  jrougli- haired.     Spike  tormuiating,.composed  of  three  or  faiii»  elustered 

-  floscuies^  whiclMkt*  sessile,  alternate,  rough-haired.    In  the  mali^  the  ^unMis  of  the 

•  calyx  are  fvom  U¥f>  tofourvvalved).two«-flowerediKawnleas;.  vaMreS'laBGeolatei  acvte, 
ciliate  at  the  edge-witht  ferruginous  hairs;  one  or  jtwxi.  glumes  interior,  mot^  tender, 

*  smaller,  corolline.;  filaments  solitary;  femalea  ii|;'the '•ame  bundle,  «olitary;  glume 
two^valyed,  one-Aowered;  valves  bcoad^iancedate,  ciliate;  a^le  bifid  or  tnfid ;  stig* 
mas  viUoae,.  reflexed ;  nut  ossified^,  globulari  sbiniog,  white  ;,  jrery.  di&rentirsKD/H* 

'  ^^rmiif  at  fitst  sigihU  .  .       • 


■  s:  citifolia.       broad- lkaved. 

Cuhn  three^-sidedj  Icufy,  cfcct^  even^  leaves  bfoad- lanceolate,  nerved;  flow* 
-  ers'pfaoicled. 

'*11»» -grass  is  a^^fethom  ia  height ;  culm  nnJiviJecl:;  leaivs  frajn  one  to  two  feet  in 
lengthy '  sheathing^  at  the  base,'  often  an  inch  wicli^',  faldinj  lonyjitudinally,  rigid; 
•heaths  &cittnTiKite'in  front.  Panicles  terminutiirg^ -or  from  the  axils  <^f  the  upper 
ItettTcs  ere^t,  strict,  somewhat  branched ;  branchlcis  alternate,  with  raale  anil  female 
Aow€frs  scfeiUered,  distinct,  sub-sessile  or  pcft<ccl}ed,  harir^^r  a  sniallieaf  always  un.lejr 
the'Boseules^  Male:*  terminating ;  glun>j  of  the  calj'x  throe  or  four-^'akecl,  two  or 
tliree«*flowered ;  valves  ovate,  acute,  Itcieled,  pemjanent,  smooth.;  initer  corolline 
giuines  smaller,  narrower;  filaments  three,  niery  nminte.  *Fematcs  more  numerous^ 
below  the  others  ;  triome  tbur-v^lved,  onc-flovferc.l-;  live  two  outer  valves  lanccolatCii 
the  two  inner -broad-ovate,  aeuannate,  permanent ;  ^crm  roundish  ;  style  tnfid  at  tUo 
top  and  permanent;  stigmas  reflexed,  villose,  whitish^;  seed  gl4pJ)uiar,  somewhat 
bony,  marked  with  a  whitish  point  standing  out.     It  grows  lu  mountain  wuods«-^«faL« 

»     •  .  - 

HARTsToNGUES—.y^^?  Spleen  WORT. 
Hazlr-Nut — See  Cob-N«t. 


/ 


HEiVD-ACHE-WEED.  HEDYOSMFUM*  '"  ^ 

XlL.  2J^  0-1.  r. — Afoi^&e^i&pd^ndna^      .Nat.  oti<-^     *  ^ 

^GkK«  char. — Male  calyx  an  ament  without  sodes,  covered  on  e?ety  side  with  8ta*« 
mens;  there  is  no  perianth^  norcoroUa,  nor  fiiamehts;  the  anthek*s  are  very 
many,  imbricately. heaped  together,  uprightt  oblong,  acuAiinate  at  the  tip,  iK>n^' 
verging  at  the  base  into  an  obloog  ament,  and  plaqed  on  a.lioear  receptacle.  The 
females  solitary;  on  the  sam£  tree— ^Calyx  a  oi}e4eafed  perianth^  coret'itig  the 
germ^  three-toothed  atthe  tip,  teeth  minute,  upright;  th^rc  i*)  no  corolla;  the 
pistil  has  an  oblong  germ,  three*comered ;  a  very.«liort  tbicee-cbiPiiered  style.; 
stigma  simple'i  obtuse;  the{>er|carp  is  a  b^rry,  rpw4i.sh9  tiiree^icom^red,  small,: 
^superior;  seedsii^le,  hardf  thcee-sidedt  shAiMiig^.-  .^'|VQiypeci$9  Wj^r^  discavex^4 
.    t\X  Swartz  in  Jamaica.  -    '     .  .  j*      .,t      ...jim-.  Ir    :  *    . 


shrubby:;  branches  loose ;  leaves'iancebhite^aMtffinRte.'        ^  * 

The  leaves  of  this  plai^.have  an  aromatic  odour^  ai^d^  wh|^n,b|7jiisedand  smelled, 
^odTor  relieving |)aios  m  the  head^^  whence  tfaeJE^lis^  n^f.^  been  derived^ 

X  H;  iHiaoBESCBim.  •/  'neER*uitE/      . 

'^    * y^teiii arbbiiescentt 'branches stifF,^ upright ; . L'av^d^^'qyati'ianceolate*  ' 


f» 


'■■^  '•  "  HEART  PEAS.  CARDIO'SPERMUM. 

«•  . #  ^  «  *  t 

'     ^^..  ^t       <Jl.  8,  OE.  l^^^Pchtandria  trigynta        Nat.  otu-^Trikilai€gk 
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HOItlU.S    JAMAICER^Sllfe. 


An^ 


This  namQ  is  derived  from  two  Greek  \fordssigtiif\!ing.lcedTtDtl  Iifeart,  Cforxvthe  <ecd*. 
being  marked  \vith  a  heart-shaped  spot,  .  * 

G^Nv  CHAR. — Calyx  a  four- leav^id  perianth ;  leaflets  oBlusc.-.coiicave;  the  alternate  • 
iiUeriftr  ones  the  siee  of  the  cor(HJa»  peroMinent ;  tlic  corolla  has  four-petals,  which  ^ 
ure  obtuse,  aheruatc  \vith,the  larger  lecfl^^tJi  of  tja^^  ^b'^  >  nectary  foor-petali,Hl« . 
coloured,  inclosing  the  gegn ;  leafletaoUtii^i^^rrowinoi^pon  the^^etais,  twp  upo<^ 
the  erect . Up,  .callous  at  the  tip,  .hooked  at  ilia  side ;  •the^retJt.iii^oik.tUe  closed  lip  j;;: 
with  equal  si(][es';  the  stamens  arc  ei<;iit  subulate  filaments,  equal  with  Ibe  nectary^ 
a4Khei's  small ;  the  pistil  ha»  a.three-&ided  germ,  three  short  stales,  and  siippie 
stigmas^,  the  pericarp  is  a^^oandiailx  tcUobatecap^ule^.  inflated  trilocular,  gapin^^ 
at  the  tip ; .  tbc  seeds  lioUtar}',  globular^  uiark^  a^thoiNiM^>mtk.a  cordate  scaf,-« 
'J^wospeciestare  Dativ^eaafjtoiaica. 

Iv.HAUCACABir^I.- 

Ksum  decimum<  shi^  ,vcsicarmm  fructit i^^v  albct.  macula  notato.-^- 
Sloaue^  V.  1,  pr  23.S*  Scandcns,  /oliis  igjcnato^ierngiis^  acumimtis^ 
sepmlis.    Browne,  p.  213^. 

Leaves  smooth  and  even. 

lUt  has  a  wi>ody,.cornered9  rough  stalk,  taking  hold  bf  any  tree  or  ^hrub  it  eomes. 
near  with  its  davicles,  and  moiuiting  taetgbt  or  nine  feet ;  thejtops  then  failing  down, 
cover  the  tfee  or  shrub  it  climbeth  upon..   At  about  every  three  inches  distance,  it 
puts  forth  leaves,  cbvicles,  and  flowers,  atvthe  same  place.    The  leaves  stand  oo  two 
4md  an  half  inch  long  foot«stalks ;  they  are  ver}"*  nuicb  divided  or  laciniated,  cut  always 
into  nine'se<>*icns,  standing  IhfCC  tOj?ri*r?rcTl  ttJ6  same  ^nmion  prffeftfS,  doming  from  . 
the  end  of  the  footstalk ;  that  division/of  the  three- opposite  to  the  end  of  |he  petiohis,. 
drin  ti)e  middle,  is  the  biggest,  being  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad  where  broadest^, 
deeply  notched  or  cut  in  on  the  edges,  .of  .a  dark- green  coteur,  vefy'sniooth,  soft,  and^ 
tbiu  ]  the  other  two  at  the  base  being  of  the  same  shape,  atid  only  smaller.^   The  cla«. 
Tides  stand  opposite  to  the  leaf,  bsing  five  inches  long.-;  Ex  ^isfoliorum  come  the  - 
ildwers^* several  to^iotlier,  8tanding^>n  tbree-iuch  long  foot-staiks^  being  white,  pen* 
l&petaious^.  and  Tery  open.    After  the  floweraibUow  three*comered  obrong  bladders,  . 
having  in  eacli  of  them  three  distinct  cells ; -mndia  every  one  of  these^lics^  laistened  to  * 
a  fl&embrane,  a  xound  darks^rowo  or  black  seed»  aboal^tbe  bigness  of  4  small  field^pea,  . 
baviag  three  triengular  hoes  meetiog^al  the  centre  of  a  clejir-tofoured  or  whitish  trian-  > 
gular  or  cordated  .spot  (^  theiefofo -allied  jmfim'^rdAiuTnJ^  .whidi  is,  at-  die  place  > 
where  it  is  joined  tq  cb^  hhdder  or  iti  At/tow    The  aeed^  of  this-pjhpt  ciws#|afeni?r  sleep  * 
than  ppium ; ;  bruised  with  water,  alid  appli^,  thi^  ease  the  .gout,  aod  coldness  gf  4be 

?Knt3  ^th  stifihesa;  the  l^ice  b#tfae  leaves,  wilb  black  cufnmin  se<Ml|.is  eoodforheart^- 
urning  ;  and  mixod  with  to|^ar  is  good  for  a  cougb.-r-i'ar^m,  p.i4%  '  ''  "~ 

The  leaves  of  this  plenty  wb|ch  isyery  <?Mifbon  in  JMudca,  aie  minutely  cBvided^  . 


^  9nd,  firom  thearfes^inUwce  to  those  otMvsky^t  is  sooiQtifpes^adJt^^r'^f^l^  '  ^^  '^ 
frequently  climbs  to  the  top  of  very  high  trees.  ^^"^        •   ' 

4.  ORAN0IFLQR01II7 t3mAT-rtX>W£1teD'.- 

.Tilksum^.  stylq  iifi^^  staminibus  subcoalifis gppifsitpi<.^t(y9me^  p. f  lAP. 
Slaves  pubescent  ^cap^ttleij^uxninate,  verylarge^  smooth  aod  €¥{U». 

•/  *  ^    '    '  :*  •  *,  •  .C  .       t '  -  -*         Thi%  • 


TORTUS    rAMAfC«NSrS. 


m 


TbiifMk^Ae  ^ar  species,  is  frequently  found  climbing  in  the  to^er  woods;  it 
^ows  in  the  lowlands  towards  the  foot  ot  the  Long  Mountain  4  tlie  leaves  have  the  ap<« 
pearancc  of  parsley  leaves.  All  tiie  filaments  of  the  flower  arei:onnected  a^  the  bose^ 
^jduldufposed^as  iUweveiD  ^inftouoneside,  and^opposiu^to-iue  style.— jKroxe^^i^ 

iSee  SvpPLE  Jack, 


HELLEBOHINE. 


SERAPIASL 


Cl.  20,  OR.  1. — Gi/netndriadiaiidrm.       'NAT.  or. — OTchidea. 

CJen.  THAR. — Calyx  wandering  spathes,  spadix  simple,  no  perianth ;  corolla  1ive» 
^taled;  nectary  length  or -petals,  ovate,  glM>ous,  with  an  Ovate  lip;  stamens 
two  filaments,  with  erect  anthers,  under  the  tip  of  tlie  jiectary.;  the  pistil  has  an 
oblong  germ,  ^rowing  style,  and  obsolete  stigma;  the  pericarp  is  an  ob-ovate, 
tliree-keeled,  tnree-vahred,  capsule,  opening  under  the  keels,  one-celled ;  seeds 
numerous,  saw-dust  form  ;  receptacle  linear,  adjoined  to  each  valve  ef  the  peri- 
•'carp.     Swarts  discovered  two  speoies  ^  this  genus  in  Jamaica. 

,1.  POLYSTACHA.  'MANY-SPrKB©. 

Hoots '^fibrous;  stem  sub-di^rded, 'j^nted ;  leaves  oUong-^Iane^dbite^;  raceraft 
^ooipmiKidy  itekmoatiifig.-;  Iqio/dieneetaory  oratey  recuFved. 

.^.  PL^A.  YEU.OW, 

^^otsfibroqs;  stem  snb-dividQc^  jointed;  leaves  oblong-'iaiiceolate^  racemcf 
K:o«^>ouad9  aadllary ;  lip  of  the  neetary  er^c^,  actimioat^  ^         \  ^ 


•fetEMt*  A«taiT6NT.  leupATcrinxM, 

^L.  19|  OJi.  V.-^Sj/iigenempQlifgarnitUM^uBlk.       NAT.  qe^ — ComposiUt, 

.C^M.  'Crii]AB.r--fCoBimon  calyx,  oUongi  icabdoale  4  tealei  Umw,  lenQeolate,  upr}gMb» 
naeqwi;  comp^iind  corolla^  -wmSto,  tuhuUr;  ofToHeto  faeraiMiphrodite,  equa); 
fWK^er  ftifanei-ifiomi ;  border  Ape^-^slaftc  tprBadiafk  SMaens  five  oapiUary  fiU« 
•nent^  rrirythoit;  mtfa«ff»4»li9ib'ic,  tttbuhur;  ib^ pistil ti^AsQiall germ;  afiU« 
riorm  fltyie,  yery  long,  tWD-^imll  almbst  to  ^  gevm^  stttaight;  stiy^mas  sjendet? 
^tfiere  b  bo  fiericiulti,  m^jpa  liUcbanged ;  mbt^M  iA>\!W^\  Aoifm  pkiixKi6e)  loog| 
«Boeptiflr  maoJ.    /rwefawiqpccios  an.Ma9«VB  ta.be  Mftivw  of  Jasaaica. 

'The following  have  f^ur-flcwered  cdt^xes : 

.\\Bkvttk. 
Frutieosa ;  f(ilHi4ppo$itis^  ^engisi  dngusik^  suUstrratis^  uirinfug 
ftnml9iitls.i  ^mMW  tfarmn^limt.    Boo«M^.fi.4fII»  4»^:44»r^  ^* 
Leaves  lanceolate,  veined,  obscurely  tfirrtto,^  amoolB)'  aiUM  «blrttMy. 

^^SUd$  Arab  is  a  fitthom  in  height,  with  a  branched  erea  stenni  aad  loo^  smootli 

3bb.  bxuch« 


\ 


bmaches.  IL^vcs  opposite  and  decusssat^d,  broad  hm^eolate,  fotiT  or  five  inches  Ibtig, 
shining,  on  petioles  of  a  middling  length.  Coi^oibs  terminating  ;  braneblets  opposite, 
decussated^  sdb- fastigiate,  divided  again ^  two  or  three-parted,  the  last  three  orfour,- 
flowered;  flowers  jHrhitifih-;  caly^  six  or- eight- leaved^  €onic«ftl,-6niaU  ;*^corollets  com^ 
inonly  four,  seldom  three  ;  stign)49;^xe{le^,  ,cii;rhQS(^ ;  seeds  conical,  cordate,  crowned  { 
tvijtli  a  feathered  egret.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  very  pleas^f^.t  odour , of  the  whole.  - 
plant,  which  continues  mapy  years,  es^^cuj^U^^  dried. — Sw.,-^ 

Browne  galls  this  the  shrubby  Va/f/r,  and  says  it  is  frequent  in  the  lower  .hills  of  ;* 
Liguanea,  rising  ta^h^  heigb^  of  nine  or  ten  fi^t,  .<hfwingajno^rate  thipk  ligneQvq;;,^ 
3tem,  which  throws  out  the  oranches  in  a  pretty  open  position. 

Shrubby^  leaver  ovate4an9eolate,,  senate^  smootb^;  corynibs  -•  speeading)  ca«: . 
lyxes  three-flowefed.  j^ 

This  inucb  rea!enibles.,the preceding,,  but  the'Ieaves  arc  oblon?,.  the  flowers  smaller;  : 
thj  calyxes  constantly  three- A6vyered,  and  the  plant  almost  ToicToi^  scent.  _It  grows  iftvi 
similar  sittt4U(tos  much  more  comn[ion  than  the  former.  -,  ' 

'  3.  HOUSTONI.   -      HOUSTON'S.  \. 

Steo^  twinifig  j^  Icnye^  oyate^  /juite  entire. ,  v.. 

Stalks  slender,,  jtwining,^  jeight  or  ten  feet  high,  pending  out  jmall  opposite  branches.  ^ 

at  most  of  the  upper  joints  3  lower  leaves  heart-shaped,  ending  in  acute  points;  upper  ,- 

almost  triangular,  smooth,  and'D^  a  lucid  green.  .^  The  upper  part  of  the  stalks  has  ^ 

'long  branchm^  stailks  of  \vhi€e  floWeiaSf  vAivph  are  small  wd  sessue/   It  was  &Rt  disco*  ;, 

V^ed  in  JaiQaica  by^*Dr."Houstoar  ^ 


'.  t- 


4,  .|LurrA.xirM;»<,r    HALB^af. 

Scandens^  foliis  triangularibus^  angulif  tfru/;>.,  .  Browne,  p.  316^.-^ 
U  34,  f.  3.   .  -  -    -         / 

Leaves  fpr^}^-bi9^te>r]K>mewbat  too.t^^  ptep:)  twiping;  flpw:ers  Um.  ^ 

spikes. 

,Stem  shrubby,  branched,  striated,  pubescent;  leaves  petioled;  opposite,  petiole*.  «^ 
ulso  pubescent)  racemes  axitfarv,  opposite^  flowers  spilled  in  whcurls,  four  in  a  wborli  , 
fvhite.  '  Calyx  fqor-l^ved,.  leaflets  laneeolate^pvate,  convex ;  xorollets  ibur ;  stamens  ; 
extremely,  minute ;  s^l^  longer;  «gret  bristly,. ivitb  ibe^bristles^very  mtnutelv  scmte ;  ; 
the  flowers  smell  likethose  or  etfira/M*«uat^o/en#v.  the-taste  of  the  whole  hero  is  bitter.  . 
— (^'iiy^5.  -  Tbis.is  a  climbing  plants  called*  bv  Browne  thef  climbing  kleinioj-  with  tri«  . 
afigular  leaves,  which  is  frequent,  be  says,  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  and  Manchioneal,  ^ 
stretching  a^reat,way  among  4he- neighbounng  bii9bes.-.Tb  of  atdangulas   r 

i^re^d  very  sbaqpfornered.^j^  * 

Th^/of^Uming  have^igh(nfl&wer€dcalt/xe$  *  .; . 

.'    .  5.MiEaV0SQMv  r.    NEaVQW.     : 

•      iganm elliptic i«nceokte^.atteBuated|.  tijotbcd^ tnitU-oenre^ jtqMQih 9A both.'j 


'  Leaved  p'etioled,'  ovate,  attute,  serrate* tomlfed,  tigid,  rugged  Underneath; 
i^  -stemsub-faerbsceoQs. 

7.  MOLLE.  WOOtXY. 

^  -  Leaves  petioled|  cordate,  acute,  sub- serrate, .  pubescent ;  stem  herbaceous^' 

'tomente^e. 

8/VILLOSUM.  HAIftY. 

Vovyzafriiticosa,  cisti  od9rey  Jlciihus  pdtlide  purputezs  summilaiibtcs 
'  ramiilortiminsidejiiibusp  capituNsct  semine  majoribns    Sloene,-v, 
l,.p.  ^'Sly-t.  151,  f.  2.  .     , 

Leaves  opposite,  decussated,  ovate,  sub-seitate,  beneath 'V»llose^nientos0i 
calyxes  eight  to  fifteen -flowered ;  jstem  shrubby. 

"^Tt  rises  six  or  seven  fdlSt  hio;h,-  lias  severalstetns  a  big  ^  dnes^^umb,  covered  with'u 

Reddish  brown,  ropy,  or  membranaceous,  rough  bark,  and  the  branches  go  tjut  one  op« 

vposite  to  the  other,  or  sometimes  three  together,  thick  set  with  leaves,  standing  .dn 

sh(Ht  footstalks,  about  an  inch  long  and  hdf  as  broad,  near  the  round  base,  wnere 

broadest,  the  nerves'ti]inhin^  from  the  footstalk* »>en^'  a!sfrom  a  Common  centre,  they 

are  somewhat  rough,  viscid,  and-smell  {ike  those  oi-cistus.    The  tc^s  ave  branched  out 

into  sevend* footstalks,  sustaining  several  naked  heads,  like  those  oijacohaa^  of  a  pale 

impide  colour.    -After--  tbe«i  fbUow^^siaDy  amall,'  light '^brpwti,  ^long,  -  canulated'  'p^p« 

;  pous  seeds.    It  grows  iiT  the  Red  Hills  and  Mount  Diablo  plentifully.— *iS^n^. 

^Leaves  cordate,  serrate,  tomentose-hirsute  und^aieatli ;.  petioles  veiy  short; 
« corymbs  sub-^sessile  \  calyxes  ^quarrose ;  stem  skraW>y. 

'  ro.  •woUtandm.      ^mountain, 

'Fmticosumi  assurgensy  incoiium ;  foliis  amplidrihuSyCotdatd  acuinin^ 
atiSf  crenatu;  flt^ribus  C(ffno^s.  "Browne,  p.  313. 

^  'Leaves  cordate,  atute,  tooth-letted, .  petioled,  rugged,  hit'sute^u^demeath; 

corymbs  niuch  spreading ;  stetn  shcuqby. 

.  The  shrubby  asb-eokmred  ^upmtoriumj  with  opposite  leaves  and  branches,  is  eom<« 
^mon  in  most  of  the  mountaii^  of  ^  Jamaica,  and  rises  gmierally  to  the  height  of  seven  ot 
<  ^^ht  feet*    The  flowers  are  disposed,  pretty  thick  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches'. 

-  The  following  havejifteen  or  tMrefloscutes  in  the  calyx. 

11.   ODORATUM.         'SWEET-SCEKTED.  •     ^ 

'  Odordt^tH  hirsittum ;  foliis  ovato  acuminatisy  bdsiin  versus  erenattSf 
oppp$itis ;  "fioy^us  doifiosis.    Br<Jwne,'p.  "$13. 

Stem  a  fathom  in  height,  shfiibby,' branched,  even;  leaves  opposite^  petioled^ 
three-nerved,  dotted;  flowers  terminating,  sub-coryihbed,  White;,  seeds; 
linear,  slighdy  compressed,  witb  a  capillary  egret« 

'    -"This  weakly  riirnbby  plant  (called  archangel)-  is  very  frequent  in  the  low^  hills  ef 
^kai&aicai  andgeneially  observed  to  grow  among  other  bnshes^  when  i^firequenijy  cmM^ 


«7»  HOBTUa  j[A^AtCE^af%  mxm 

ksIong»  slendlM',  flexile,  and  opposite  braodras  to  ft  j»oderatedi1^taioee»  Tbeflowei^^ 
are  soinetiin^s  isipregoated  witb  a  smell  perfectly  ]&e  .that  of  £uiO{>ean  meadow-sweet;^ 
but  thi^  is. not  observed  in  every  plant  ot  the  sauoie  species,  Dor  cooiitufit  eveii.io  the. 
iame  blo.ssoms. — Browne.  • 

15.  ivoEfouime.      jvY-LkxrEi^      .    . 

Leav^  Darrow.lanceolate>,thtce<oie3'yed,:  subserrate ;  CfdjrxeB  sqiiMrri09e>  m«iy-~ 
flowered. 

Stem  sub-herbaced(is,  two.  feet:  btgb^  erect^  strict,  taratrched,  hispid;  braocheaiL 
mmple,  eipngated ;  leaves  peti<^ecl,  opposite,  somewhat  rugged  ;  lower  ones  lanceo^ 
late^  Ionger>  spreading^  Peduncles  tcFfnin&ting,  aod  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves^ 
opposite,. filiform,  mostly  trichotomous^but  the  last  oxle)»lb>Wered  ^  flowers  sinaU>Jblus.^ 
Tius  is  conimoii  in  JainaACa.«--«ftt^. 

WiK^Uhx&'^^e  Prickly  Y£uut>w  WooiiiL 


K^  EngKsK  Numit^  HILLIAr 

Cl.  €,  OR.  1. — Ilexandria  mcnogynid^        Nat.  or. — Contorts. 

nrhiswasso  named  by  Jacquin.ia  honour,  of. SkJotuHiU^.asuhiMr^pf  many  Hufgtt 
tuQoks  ou  botany* 

Cbn«  chah. — Calyx  a  doirU6  perianliisr  lowersijr^Ieoiiwf;  leaflets  opposite^  unequal,, 
oblongs  entire;  the  two  imier  smaller,  embracing  the. germ,,  deciduous,  coloured;, 
upper  two  or  fourJeaved  j.  leaflets  lanceolate-acute,  erect,  permanent;  corolla 
one-petaied;  tube  cylindric,  very  long,  striated, ,  towards -Ike  border  ventricosc:; 
harder  six^clbft,.  cletts  looig,  cetory.CQnjtorted^.fsvolute;  stamens  six  very  short 
.filaments,  inserted  below  tac  border  inta^tha  bell^  of  the  tube  ;  anthers  oblong,, 
two«celled^.witbin  the  throat  of  thacorqlla ;  the|).istil  has  ^n  inferior  oblong  germ,. 
obscurely  six.-cornered ;-  style  filifurm,.  thick,, the  length  of  the  tube;  .stigma, 
thickened,,  compressed)  bifid  ;.  the  pericarp  an  elongated' capaule^  auguiar,..two<i^  . 
celled,  opening  longitudinally  into  twoMlves*,  crowned  with  the  leaflets  of  the 
npper  calyx ;.  seeds  numerous^,  pappose, ,  round  a  linear  pscepude  ^  doovn  ;Gapil*~ 
wey.    There  are  two  species,,  both.natives  of  Jamaica* . 

K  IXWGIFLORAii  tONG-FL0WERED*% 

Cforollas  six-cleft$  clefts  lanceolate,^  revolute;  leaves  ovate,  acotet: 

This  is  a  shrub  with  an  ascending  stem,  alathom  in  height,  brao^li^,  loose,  smootll,* 
Ik'ittle,  covered  wititi  an  a;sh-coIoured  shining: ,  birk ;  branches  simple,  leafy,  round, 
smooth,  brittle.  Leaves  opposite,  decussated,,  spreadmg,  entire,  scarcely  nerved^ 
veinless,  very  smooth,  somewhat  ricid,  on  round  smooth'  petioles.  Flowers  termioaU 
Mig,  sessile,  solitary,  very  long,  white,  very  sweet;  upper  calyx  two-leated,.  some* 
times^but  seldom  fout*leaved ;  the  lower  has  from  four  to  six  leaves ;  tube  of  the  co« 
woiia  thiref  or  four  inches  long,  segments  of  the  border  an  itich  in  length,  anthers  wfait-^ 

vh } '  s^gma  clammyi  dark  green  ^  capsule  fn^m oo/e  u> tivo  indies  ioftgi  sligbt^hexai^ 


fttVOCEAYEA 


HOlBTirs:  ^HBAItJfeNS*!* 


vn 


9>n3l,  greave^;.  see£  smMj  .oblong,  aeu»imte:    It  growit  iB  wet'  ebppfres 
moaiiUuis,  is  not  jMiasilic&ly  hutcroepiDg.ai]K>iig;oid.m9Ssy  ww»d}:flgw«iuigi 

2.   TEtRANDRA*  FOUft-STAMEI?EDf 

Corollas  four-cleft,  .four-stamened,  clefts  ovate ;  leaves  ob-ovatc. 

This  is  a  sbrub^  and  has  a  sixtli  and  a  fifth  part  lessia  the  fructification  than 
dtdhig  sort*. 


Cl.  3,  OR.  I. — Triandrietmenag^ia.,.      Nat.  or. — ylccrck 

THrs  is  naoied  after  the  celebrated  Hippocrates. . 

♦en.  ciiAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  five-parted  periatith;  corcdla  five-petaled ;  sta^ 
mens  tliree  filaments,  .with  roundisth  anthe.'s;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ, 
diree-ftidedstyle, -.and' blunt  stigiDa^ttre  pericarp  is  three  capsules^  ob-corclate, 
or  elliptic^  fiompr^asedy  lArge>  with  two-valved < cells ;  va!v/:s  keeled  and  corn* 

Sressed ;  .seeds  in  fives  or  sixos,*.  obKiHg,  with  a  membijinacec.us  wing,  at  first  soft^:. 
ut.hanlemng  Ukeuiuts,  wit^ obk>n^.kernek*    One  species  i»  a  jaaute  of  J«natca«, 


XrOLlTBTLlS. 


TWrKTKG,.-:. 


Racemes  corymbed^  -leaves  ovate-lanceolate «  serrate..  ^ 

B)rauche>sub-divided,Jbe»tdownv^with  opposite,  rieid,  ardied,  spreftdirrg*  branch*^ 
AHs;    leaves  petio led,  opposite,-  Uunt»  stinish^  ^moow ;   racemes  terminating,  witl»^ 
opposite  raoeraeleta ;  flowers  teriiunating»  sub-sessile^  crowded,  greenish  white,  mi<^ 
ante ;  capsules  aa. inch  long ;  seeds  cOflB)>isessed,  .dry.^-*«$tt^. 

The  foilowing  delcriptiottof  this  plant  is  extraded  fromti^e  msaxkscript/of  Mr.  An^ 
Ikomy  Robinson : : 

^^  In  going  down  Cabaritta.Riv€r^  oa  the  right  hand,  I 'met  with  this  rare  shrub; 
tbe  stem  was  round*  scandent,  and  ligneous^  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with  a  whitish^-: 
cast ;  it  was  brittle,  .smooth^  and  jointed-;-  fffOiB<tbe  ioints.  it  sent  forUi  side  branches^ 
on  which  grew  the  leaves  by  pairs,»jand  the  capsules  by  three's  for  the  most  part,  and  - 
iometimes  one  oi^twio  4t)  a4>iace ;  by  the  manner  of  timr  growing,  T  judge  that  three 
-of  these  capsules  succeed  e»chilower ;  the  largest^were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
lengtbi  joid  one  ami  two^tentbs  in  breadth;  they  were  compressed,  ovate,  thinnes^. 
on  then-  sides;  ami  sometimes  ennrgiimted^  of  a  thin  foliareoiK^  substance,  and  deco- 
rated with  many. branched  veins,  rising  firom  the  base,  and  running  in  an  oblique  man-' • 
nar  to  the  aaa^^vofsoiiie,  and  h>  otlrahr  to  the  summit  of  the  capsule.    The  capsule 
spKts  looglkways  into  two^vahoes,  in  the  manner  of  the  logwood  capsule,  an)  ouj^t  to 
be  termed  a  deji^nsmed;  .rather  tllan^  campressedfX^pstAe*    It-  contains  only  one  cell^  . 
^wfaicbare,  .U»xhe>  most  part)  two  4>v8te  seeds,  each  adhering  to  the  base  of  the 
Kahre  to  a  soaali  receptavte)  and  have  a  margin  running  down  their  interior  parts,  end* 
tfig  in  a  narrow  tail  or  apipendiole  at  the  base.   The  lon^e^t  leaves  are  four  inches,  and 
•ne  and  three-quai  ters  broad,  not  unlike  a  bay^leaf  in  Srm,  of  a  thin  tough  substance,  v 

fbki^^^Ged)  deep*g|^een^.a»l-£j^lkbifid-abov^S  p*t^^yellowisb  green  beiieatb,  sup- 

•  .  gi^rtedi;; 


•T4  RORTXJS    JAMArcENSriSf  ^mmitsMm 

Sorted  by-  crooked  very  short  pedicels^  and-deeorated  by  a  prominent  small  middle  nb^ 
sneath  from  which  proceed  obliquet.alternqite  fine, veins  to.  the  .margins.  .  The  seeds 
are  excessively  bitter,  as  are  the^  [eaves,  but  uot-^so  much. .  It  was  in  seed  about  the. 
middle  of  Aprils* 


• 'No  English  Name.  BIRTELLA. 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandria  monogynia.        Nat.  OfL-^Hosace^^. 

:  This  was.  so  named  from  the  hairiness  of  the  branches. 

!^  Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  on^-leafed  five-parted  perifittth';  corolla  five  roundish  concave 
.  petals ;  filaments  three  t^-five,  lo^g.  peiwanent,  anthers  roundish ;  Jhe  pistil  has  a 
roundish  germ,  a  filiform  stj^e,  ana  simple  stigma ;  pericarp  an  oval  one-seeded 
.  berry;  seed  large.    One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

\ THIAKDRA.        .  .THRE£-;STAMENIB>. 

Leaves  oblong-aeute ;  -^racemes  compound,  loose ;, .  flowers  three-istsmened. 

This  is  a  branching  tree,  twenty  feet  high,  frei[uently  less.  Leaves  quite  eutice^ 
■hinine,  on  sbortpetioles,  alternate, -five  inches  long;  racemes  terminating,  viUose, 
Inilf  a  foot  4a  length.  The  flowers  have  no  scent;  the -stamens  and  style  are  placed 
crosswise ;  the  calycine  segments  are  oiyate-rojundi^h,^  x:oncave,  equal,  reflex ;  petals  J 

spreading,  equal,  deciduous,  white;  filaments  three,  filiforQi,  flatted  at  the  base,  up^ 
right,  very  long,  permanent^*  finally  rolled  in  spirally ;  anthers  rotmdisbi  germ  round* 
ish,  Tillose,  compressed  on  the  sid^  without  any. stamen  close  to  it ;  style  fiiiform, 
hirsute  at  the  bottom,  almost  the  length  of  thOiStamens. — Jacfuin.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  May  ^  the  ripe  fruit  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  about <three-auarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  covered  with  down  or  fine  iiairs ;  pulp  sweetish,  smelling  and  tasting  not 
unlike  the  coco  pitmi.  *Within  the  pulp  is  an 'oblong,  sub^quadrated,  compressedf 
nut,  with  longitudinal  furrows  on  it,  pointed  at  the  base,'  including  a^ kernel, of  .the 
liame.forxn^  also  resjemUing  in  ta^ttf. that  of  the  coco  phiiii. 


J I  ^ 


""No  English  Name.  ^BOFFMANNIA. 

<;l.  4,  OR.  1. — Tetrandria  monogyiiia.        Nat.  or. — Steltatcp. 

.This  was  so  named  by  Swairtz  in  memory  of  Maurice  Hoflmann,  .professor  of  botany 
at  AltorfF. 

^  Gen.  cHAR.-rCalyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  four-toothed,  auperior ;  teeth  upright,; 
sharp  ;  corolla  monopetalous,- salver-shaped ;  tube  so^short  as  to  be  next  to  none; 
border  four.parted,  parts  lanceolate,^ spreading;  the  stamens  have  hoifilaments; 
anthers  four,  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  tube,  UQear-subttlate,/.upright;  pressed  dose 
to  the  style;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  germ,  oblong,,  four-cornered,  a  subulate 
«tyle,  the  length  of  the  stamens,  and  a  blunt  scarcely  enarginate  stigma ;  the: 
pericarp  is  an  oblong  berry,  slightly  four-cornered,  crowned,  two-ceUed,  two-, 
valved ;  seeds  numerous,  j^tiiidiSi|  nxed  tp.  receptacles  in  ^ach  c^iL  ThereiU^ 
4{jDly  one  species  of  this  genus» 


H^ouowir  ttORTUS    JAMAIOENSI*  tt^ 


This  was  {liscoyeireci  by  Swartz  in  Jamaica,  but  kC'  hao  given  Do  fSorliifr  descttptlP^ 
(j^fiibe  plant  than  its  geaeric  cbaractci:s». 


m^" 


BOG.GUM  TREE.    -  RHUSt  ' 

Cl,  5,  OR.  3. — Pentandria  trigyniir.  •      Nat.  OVL.^—Dmnosa. 

GSK.  CHAR.-^Calyx  a five^parted  p'erianth,  inferior,  erect,  permanent;  corolla  fiW 
orate  petals,  from  upright  spreadmg ;  the  stamens  are  five  filaments,  .very  short, 
witli  small  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  superior  roundish  germ,  the  size  of  the  cob-; 
roUa ;  stymies  scarcely  any.;  stignras  three,  cordate,  small;-  the  peri;ca.rp  i»  a  ro.unitifi^ ' 
ishiOoe^-osUed^bfixry >  a^d^one^  raundisb)  -  bonj\  *  • 

METOHUIkr.  :. 

Te'jfebinthui  maxima,  pmnis  pducioriSui  majorihus  atqiit  rctundtori-^ 
buSf /ructu  racemoso  sparso.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  90,  t.  199,  f.  3.— 
jFoliis  subrotundiSf  pmnaia^quinaiis^  racemU  alaribus.  Browne^ 
p.  177,  t.  13,.  £.  3«..^- 

tekves  pinnate- quinate^  tjuite  entire,  ronndisB, /smooth.  > 

This  .tree  seldom  rises  to  more  than  twenty*five  or  tbirtj^-five  feet,  and  is  very 
^peeading  towards  the  top.  ,  It  is  furnished.with  round  pinnated  leaves,  which  are  sel.^ 
dom  above,  five  on  every  rib ;  and  the  flowers  which  grow  in  clusters  are  succeeded  by 
so  many  reddish  succulent  capsulesi  .v  The' root  runs  a  great  way  on  the  surface  of  the 
earths  ..It  ^heds  its  leaves,  about  the  months  of  NbviemlLr  and  Decbmbei^  g^^ug  flo^« 
er&and  leaves  iiv January  and  February,;  the  flb'^ersr  sprouting  first  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  of  a  purplish  brown  colour ;  the  leaves  follow,  which  are  winged,  for  the  mo^t 
pact  made  up  of  two  pair  of  pinnas,^  set  opposite  to  one  another,  and  a  fifth  at  the  end» 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  wiiitish  or  gr^>.  having  on  several  places  black  spots  of  shining- 
gum  ;■  which,  if  wetted  by  the  rain^.stick&  tD  the  skin^  and  brings  it  off  with  it  Pigeons^ 
are  fond  of  the  berries.  On  wounding  the  bark  a  pellucid  juice  issues  out,  which,  aftei: 
a  short  time,  acquires  a  hard  fra^le  consistence,  that  is  used  with  succesa  in  strength* 
ening  plaisters,  in  the  room  of  Burgundy,  pitch. '.  Berng  of  a  warm  discudent  naturii 
it  may  be  used  with  great  propriety  .in  all  swellings  arising  from  colds,  weakness  of  thc^ 
Teseeis,  or  poverty  of  the  juices^  both  externally  and  internally; •  It  ib  diou^t  to  be 
an  extraordinary  diuretic,^  apd  an  adimicable.vulnerary.  Made  into  pills,  it  acts  like 
bakam  of  capivi  in  stopping  gleets.  ■  It  is  called  hdg^^myyr  Aog^doctor  tree,  beeause 
it  b  asserted  that  wild  hogs  rub  themselves  with  the  juice  when  wounded,  which  cures- 
them.  M  WbeQ'the  sum  is  dxy  it  b  a  good  substitute  for  shoemaker^s  wax%  Boiled  up 
mth  castor  oil  it  mwesagoqipsalige,  or  if  the  salve  ia  intended  tawdry  up  a  sore^  the 
juice  of  the  cats-claw  may  be  adddd.  When  the  tree 'dtertheire  b^a  gre^t  quantity  of 
the  diy  gMnfound  at  theroots«  1  ^. 


Thiarffum  and  its  tises  are  well  known  in  Jamaica.  It  is  so  called  because  hogs,  whea 
wmnded  by  diehonteiw,  run  to  the  tree,  lance  the  bark,  and  rub  themselves  with  th«f 
j^i^e,  which  not  only  prevents  flies  coming  to  the  wound,  but  aho  heals  it   The  juiee^ 

iiA#ait4at^coiw»  on^  ia  of  aydlowiaki  wiite^  aad  theo  tons  mxm  yeUow^  *  aod^after-> 
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wards  black,  hard,  and  brittli;,  likc-veski.  I  must  oaofess'l  done! know  the  tree  itself^ 
but  have  niucle  great  use  of  its  gum;  ^ndJuiaw  jby  e^xperience,'  that, nnwardly  taken, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  in  the  beU3p^ache.iOr  cholic  :  Take  the  juice,  ^en  new  and 
fresh  gathered,  two  spoonfuU;  mix  it,;with  as  jnuch  water^  -sweetened  «rith  sugar; 
drink  it,  it  will  ^iv^  ease  imm^iateiy,  and,  in  four  or  five  hours,  give  four  qt  five 
stools  ;  it  is  also  good  to  jMit  in^  clysier.  When  it  i8X>Id,  it  is  more  of  a  bindkig  and 
vtrengtbenin^  quality*  Made  iotO"  pills,  aind  given  after  purging,  it  stops.a  gonorrhoea. 
Take  hog^s-larc^  four  ounces;  the  same  of  hog-gum ;  bees- wax,  two  ounces  ;  yellow 
iresin,  one  ounce ;  roun'd  birthwort-root  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  mix,  and  make  a 
baflsaQt :  This  is  an  universal  balsam  to  cleanse  old  ulcers ;  it  heals  them  and  all  greea 
wounds.    A  pUister  of  xbe  i^og-gum jdooe.  eases  the  ^oujt«  ..and  jtrengihens  the  part.-— 

Bmwne  notices  .aM(d)er,€(iecies  of  ;tJb4s  (ceiras,  a  itatsive  of /Jamaica,  which  be  calk 

the  villous  rhuSy  with  tetrandraos  flowers.     Foliis  pinrhatis  ovaip-acuminalis  subtus 

villosis^  jforibiu  i^actrfnosis  tctrapdris  terminatricibus, — Browne,  p   186,  t.  8,  f.  5. — 

Caljic  a  small  mo^nophyUous perianth,  five-parted;   the  corolla  laur-petaled,  petals 

lanceolate,  reflected.;  t^  stamens  four  erect  ^laments,  ionser  thau  the  petals;  anthers 

cordate-sagittate  ;  tlie  pisuLhad  a  roundish  germ,  gently joepressed,  .^no  style,>stigmaB 

two  small  rouiiidish  gb^dsj  siu^ing  on  the  top  pf  the  geno.    i>r.  Browne  did^ioc  see  the 

fruit.     He  fouad  tlie  plant  on  the  road  that. Jeacls . irom  ^ew  Greenwich .  to*  Li^uanea, 

risin&r  from  ten  to  twelve  ie^etJiigb}  pleoti&lly  £urnii&heuLwitb  braiMahfls* towards ue  top.; 

.the,  nQVMmJ/^s  Aumerojus,  blowing;  jgeperaljy  before:  the  shooting  of  the.  leaves,  or  v^ry 

soon  after.    J^lr.  Anthony  Robinson  also  met  witkthisplaat. in /ruit  the  latter  end  of 

^jLiiVi  .which  he  has  described  as  follows :  ^^  The  friiit  grew  yery.  thick  clustering  at  the 

«ends  pf  the  brancbe^s  foyr  generally  arising,  from  the  same  point ;  they  were  or  an  ir- 

regular»  compressed,  globous  formi  three- te^iths  of  ^n  iuch  ia  diameter^  ..placed  on  a 

pedicel  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  ttie  /oujteide  all  over  marked  thick  with  small 

tubercles,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  yoking  orange  or  lemon,  ivhichj.conjecture  were 

^mali  ves^el^,  filled  with  a  balsapiic  oii,  for  vin,  taste  tliey  resembled  balsam-capivi  veir 

Diuch.    These  capsules  split  qpen  at  the^top^  s^nd  each  cootained  one  kidney-shsipc^ 

black,  shining,  but  spmewhi^t  riigged,  ^^d  i  the  leaves  are  winged,  and  resemble  mose 

of  Qurcompion.  elder  in  forjm,  ponsi^ling  Qf  five  or  six  paira^ili^dy  serrated  leaves, 

pla(:ed  onamid(lle  ribj.termiliat^d. by^  odd  one;. these  were  studded,  and,  when 

^^Id  to  thfs  ^i^b^  seemed  to  be.per£bc£^ted  jvitji.a  tbipusand  holes,  in  the  same  manner 

j^  St.  John's  wprt,  ^nd  fpr  ttie  same  reason." 

Jjoyeml  e&Q^p  specios  /^Hhis  ^a»3  i^AVjs  bpeq^t  different  tii^es  i^itroduced. 


«i 


d4. 1>  OR.  X. — Monandria  tnonogynia.        NiVT.'ORi 

,    T}ii9  wa#  S9..i\ijin^d  in  honour-.of  the  famous  Boer)imire,  jgrofessojc  pf  botanji  tjift^ 
^istfjTy/aud  n[iedLci^n9^  i{]^.4^6  University  of  Leyden. 

Mi^rii^s^ ^smk^. ^mAf  ^rmi$  s^m^.s^itfiA  m^^^  ^jr^#  ^^^ 
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fleshy,  sub-cylindric,  with  a  tooth-ietted  mouthy  swronnding  the  base  of  the  gi^rm '; 
the  stamen,  one,  two^  or  three  filaments,  insertedinto  the  edge  of  tiie  nectary, 
between  the  toothlets,  capillary,  at  bottom  (within  tlie  calyx)  more  slender,  up- 
right, about  the  length  of  the  corolla;  anthers  twin,  globular;  the  pistil  has  a 
roundish  pedicelicd  geroi.;  the  peJioel  sunx)unded  by  the  nectary ;  style  filiform, 
twisted,  the  height  of  th^  stamens  ;  stigma  capitate.  There  is  ho  pericarp,  the 
calyx  enlarged,  cip^ed,,  incrusts  the  seed;  seed  one',  oblong,  obtuse,  angular.——- 
Tliis  genus,  of  which  tliere  arc\ three  species,  iiatives  of  Jcimaica,  is  nearly  related 
l^mirabilis.. 

* 

.  '  v:  diffui^a;       bpiffuseix.  . 

J^lerianelfa fclio  subrotundoy  flore  purpurea,  se^nine  ohlongo^  striata^.. 
aspero.  Sloane,  v."  I,  p.  210.  DiffusUy  folUs  subrotundis-  subtus^-^ 
cineirei&p  fructu  striata  a^ero^    Browne,-  p.  123. 

Sfem  diflused,  pubescent  j  leaves  ovate,,  repaad* . 

This  grows  very  plentifully  in  the  lowlands  and  savannas,^  rising  two  or  three  feet.— 
^iie  root  is  singje,  oblong,  hard  within,,  and  a  soft  thin  bark  on  tiie  outside,  of  a  dusky 
•  colour;    sending  forth  many .  branches,  .which  are  round,  glossy,  diffuse,  suoculeot 
Jike  those  of  purslane,  jointed..;.  At  every  joint  are  two  branches,  and  ovate  or  round-  * 
ish  leaves,  set  opposite  to  one  another,  of  a  bright  green,  and  reddish,  and  some- 
times curled  at  the  edges,  on  short  reddish  footstalks.     The  flowers  grow  very  scat*- 
^eringlyy  upon,  long  branchhig  peduncles,. from  the  axils,  and  at  die  ends  of  the 
bratiches,  of  a  pale  red  on  the  outside,  deeper  within  ;  the  stamen  and  style  purple^- 
.anther  yellow;  thay  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  an-unibrella;  and  are  succeeded  by 
brown,  .oblong,  striatjed,  and  very  rough,  seeds.-   This  weed  is  frequently  gathered 
•for  hogs,  and  thought  to  be  very  fatteomg.  and  wholesome  fooil ;  but  they  seldom  eat 
the  root,  which,  scraped  and  made  into  clecoction,  is  recommended  in  bloody  fluxes 
and  dysenteries.     Mr.  A.  Robinson  says  he  knew  it  cure  a  n<Jgro  whose  life  was  des- 
paired of :  The  root  was  washed,  and  tlie  skin  scraped  off  to  the  size  j?f  two  nutmegs, 
ground  upon  a  stone,  and  eaten  with  Jamaica  bird  peppers,  and  a  little  meat;  the 
broth  or  decoction  was  also  taken,  and  some  laudanum  administered.     During  the  cure 
nothing  should  be  drank  cold*.   This  plant  'gpws  veiy  commonly  jiear  Spanish  Town^ , 
hjf  the  river  side*: . 

2:  scAm>Ey^       climbing. 

«  '' 

Valeriantllu  alsines  folio  scandenSy  floribus  paUide  luteis  "pyxidatis  in 
umbellie  viadumdispasitisy  semine  asperoi     Sloano,  Vi  I,  p.  210.— 
Sdrmentosa  floribus  herbaceis  diandris  catJipanulatisy  foliis  succu^^- 
kniis  obfuse  triangularibtiSj  fructu  ad  apicem  verucosa.'*   BtownCf  , 
p.  123. 

Stem  erect;  flowers  two-stamened ;  leaves  corJate-acute. 

This  plant  is  common  in  the  lowlands,  an  J  grows  plentifully  about  Kingston  and 
.Spanish  Town.     It  sends  out  several  stalks  from  the  root,  which  divi.les  into  many 

branches^  and  trail  over  whatever  plants  grow  near  thv^m  for  turee  or  four  yardsl  The 
.leaves  grow  by  pairs  at  each  joint,  ou  lon^-  footstalks ;  are  sue  n Unit,  and  of  the  colour 
ismd  consi.<itence  of  the  greater  cliick  wood.     The  fl:)vver3  grow  in  loose  umbels  at  the* 

^jfctremty  of  the  brmcbes^  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  are  succeeded  by  sinall,  oblongs , 
^  ..  Ccc-  viscous^^ 
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viscous,  seeds,  echinated  round  die  top,  but  smooth  below.  Bairham  says  this  is^ 
cooling  and  moistening  herb,  whichJie  calls  valerian.  .  It  has , generally  three  sUmeiis 
in  the  dowers. 

'S.'HIRSUTA.         -SUAOCY. 

Stem  diffused,  ^pubescent ;  leaves  ovate,  repand. 

This  sends  out  many  trailing  hairy  stalks,  which  divides  into  smaller  branches.  ""At 
the  axils  come  out  naked  peduncles,  sustaining  small  close  heads  of  scarlet  floweo^ 
which  are  very  fugacious,  seldom  standing  more  l;baa«.half  a  day.  .before  iheir-pdais 
drop ;  they  are  succeeded  by.^or^  oblong  seeds. 


HOLLY  OR  SAGE.ROSE. 


^TURNKRA. 


r-Cu  5,  OR."  Z,-^Pcntandria  trigynia.        Nat.  or. — Columnifera. 

'This  was  so  named  in  memory  of  William  Turner,  M«  D.  author,  of  an  Herbali^st 
a55l. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leaftfd  p6rianth,*"  funnel-form,  deddaous,"  border  erect, 
fi ve -parted ;  the  corolla  five  petals,  ob^cordate,  acuminate,  flat,  from  uprieht 
spreading^  with  narrow  claws,  inserted  into  the  calyx  *f  the  stamens  are  five  fila« 
ments,  ^wl-sitaped,  «horter  than  the  coroUa,  4nserted*4nto  the  tube  of  the  calyXt 
with  acuminate  erect  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  conical  germ ;  threo-filiform  styl^ 
the  length  of  the  stamens,  with  capillaceous  multifid  stigmas;  the  pericarp  is  an 
;  ovate  capsule,,  one-ceiled,  three  valved ;  receptacles  annexed  to  the  valves  longi- 
tudinally,  lipear;  seeds  numerous,  oblong,,  obtuse.  -Three  species  are  AStivesiif 
'"Jgmajca. 

<  Ir  ULMIF0I4A.        < -ECM-LEAVED. 

dstus  urStCip  folfoy  /lore  hitio^  vascults  irigonis.  Sloane,  r.  !,'p« 
202,  t.  127,  f.  4,-  5.  '  E  petiolis  Jlorensy  Jblzis  serraiis^  Browi\e| 
p.'l«9. 

flowers  sessile,  petiolary ;  leaves  biglandular  at  the  base. 

Stem  shrubby,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  sending  out  branches  on  every  side  the  whole 
length.  'Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  rougb on  their  u^per  side,  and^of  a  lucid  green,  their  under  side  has  many 
strong  veins,,  and  of  a  lighter  green,  the  edges  are  serrate ;  the  flowers  sit  close  upon 
the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  having^  two,  pretty  large  leafy«appendices  to  the  calyx ; 
they  are  orange  coloured,  and  very  large.  The  capsule  is  superior,  ovate,  indistinctly 
three-cornered,  pubescent,,  opening  trQm  the  tpp  to  the  middle  in  diree  parts.  Re* 
ceptacle  three  raised  lines,  inscribed  longitudinally  on  the  inner  wall  of  toe  capsule, 
accompanied  by  very  numerous,  shorty  urnbiKcal -chords;  seeds  slightly  curved  inwards, 
attenuated  towards  the  navel,  scorefd  with  many  minute  excavations  in  rows,  chesnut 
brown;  aril  naive  J,  tongue- shaped,  membranaceous,  thin,  whitish,  Ijring  on  the  con- 
cave part  of  the  seed,  free  on  all  sides,  inserted  into  the  navel.— ^fr^rr/s^r.  Thisgrawa 
in  great  abundance  in  tlie  Re^i  Hills,  and  vicinity  of  Spanish  Town,'  virhere'  it  seldom 
jises  above  four  or  five  feet,  with  a  shrubby-weakly  stalki  iuloroed  with  a  few  serrated 
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©▼si  leaves,  and  bears  large  yellow  flbwersy  that  ha¥e  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
SBalvaceous  tribe  at  first  sight. — Browne,     SloaneV  plant  is  thought  to  be  a  variety  of 
this,  the  leaves  of  which  emit  a  disagreeable  smell  on.being  rubbed.     Barham  observes-- 
tbaX  the  flowers  opened  wide  just  at  eteveir-in'  the  £oY«noon* : 

2.  pUmilea.        dwarf. 

ChamaecuttiS'XirtUte  folio,  ftore  luteo.  Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  ^02;  t;  ^2^  - 
f.  6.  Minima  siib-hirsuta,  foliolis  angusUs  profunde  sen'oiis.-^^- 
Browne,  p.  188. 

Flowers  sessile,  .petiolary,  without  glands.- 

Root  annual^  branchings  thready;  stem  herljaceous,  frdm  three  to  si  x<  inches  high, 
B&nched,  nearly  upright,  but  often  decumbent,   round,   hirsute;    branches  simple, 
erect.     Leaves  alternate,  distant,  broad  lanceolate,  ^hoft,  deeply  serrate,  nerved,  hir-  .^ 
sute,  clustered  towards  theends  of  the  brancblets,i  spreading;  p^ioles- round,  short,  . 
hirsute,  terminating,  flower-bearing.     Stipules  two,  linear,  erect,  at  the  base  of 'the 
leaves,  within  which  is  a  small  yellow  flower,  fcarcely  open;  flowery  termi-nating,  clus- 
terefl,  in  the  centre  of 'the  leaves;  calyx  coroHiferoiis,  connate  with  the  corolla  j  seg-^ 
ments  linear,  acute,  pressed  to  the  corolla,  erect,  hirsute,.  *  Corolla  deciduous ;  clawg  - 
linear,  long,  roundish  at  top^  veined,-^ orange;  border  convoluted,  so  that  the  corolla^ 
is  scarcely  opea;.  filaments  of  the  same  iength*wtth  the  petals^  ereet;  anthers  oblong,, 
blue,  ^ermovate ;  valve&t)f  the-capsule  ovate,  acute,  revolute ;  seeds  roundish,  com«> 
pressed,  wrinkled.     It  grows  in  dry  sandy  fietds;  flowering  towards  the  end  of  the  ' 
year. — SxiKtrtz.    Browne  named  this  j^lsintpumilea  from  its  smallness ;  he  says  it  ^rew-  ^ 
about  Old  Harbour  and  the  foot  of  Liguanea  mountains,  is  always  simple  and  upright^  .^ 
and  never  rises  more. than.twp  <Mr  three  inches;  the* flowers  always  solitarj^  from  the^^  -' 
axilio£the  upper  leaves,  v  It  is.to  be  found.in  .most  savannas  aftec  rain* 

3.:£ISTiOIDB6.  •.      CISTUS-UKB* - 

Ctkimscistu^  eauiehirmtor^'^folib  ablongo,  angus^  sinuaf^^  flare  lufe0p 
pedicuU  incidente,  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  202,  t.  127,  f.  7.  -  Suh^'hir^ 
suiaf  -^mpl^^,  foliis  linearibus  sub-crenatii.     Browne,-  p.  189. 

Peciuhcles  axillaxy,'  leafless;  leaves  serrate  at  the top«  . 

R^t  annual,  undivided,  lohg,, erect,  white,   thready 5    stem  sub-dtidded,. ^red^'  • 
iMlf  afoothigh,  round,,  hirsute,  with  alternate  spreading  branches.     Leaves  on  short  ' 
petioles,  linear-lanceoiatei  bluotish,  spreading,' toothed  or  serrate,  nerved,  somewhat  - 
Juspid ;  bractes  none;  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils,  peduncled  and  not  sessile  on  the 
petioles,  yellow,  small;  peduncles  shorter than^the^leaves,  round,  filiform,  hirsute; 
calyx coroiliferoos ;  segments  lanceolate,,  acute;  petals  contiguous^  rounded,  entire^  - 
sUghtly  striated.    Filaments  shorter  by  half  tlian  the  petals  from  the  base  of  the  corolla  i,  ^ 
anthers  oblong,  vertical,  yellowy  germ  oblongs  sub-trigonal,  styles  diverging^  'stigmas 
pj^ncilled ;  capsule  roundish ;  valves  ovate-revolute ;  seeds  minute,  roundish,  ferra- 
giaous. — Sw*  '  ' 

The  stalks  come  up  sometimes  single  and-  sometimes  two  or  three  together,  covered 
with  a  reddish  coloured  hair  or  prickles.    Browne  says  it  seldom  rises  above  four  - 
inohes*. 
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No  English  Kamev  •     ^HOMALIUM- 

Cl.  is,  or.  3. — Polj/a7idria  trigynicL        Nat.  or.^ — Rosace/p. 

€Len.  char. — Cai\  X  a  one  Jeafed  perianth,  six  or  seven^-parted ;  corolla  six  or  seren 
jjctuit^u,  jKUus  loii^^vr  than  tlie -calyx,  very  spreading ;  nectary- six  or  seven  glands, 
tiar,  altiniiae  with  the  petals;  siatuens  eighteen  to  twenty-cigh^  subulate  61a* 
n:eiits,  upright,  the  length  of  the  corolla^  of  ^hich  tliree  or  four  are  inserted  into 
tiio  iocentacie  among  the  g:land& beiore  tlie  base  of  the  petals;  anthers  roundisby 
small ;  tne  pistil  Las  a  roundish  gt  rni,  three  upright  styles,  with  simple  stigma^ 
the  ptiicaij)  IS  a  wQody,  ovate,  one-celled  capsule;  seeds  very  inAny  and.yegf 
small.    There  are  two  sjiecies,  one  of  which  is  a.  native  of  Jamaica. 

;|lAC£MOSUM«  BUNCHED. 

■ 

Leaves  serrate ;  racemes  axillary  and.  terminating ; .  flowers  peduncled. 

.    This  is  a  lotty  branching  tree,  with  the  habit  and  leaves  *  of.  elm.    .  Flowers  racemefl^ 
fiat ;  stamens  sometimes  eighteen^  so  that  there  are  three  before  each  petal. — Sw. 

.Honeysuckle — -y^^FRENCH.HgijEYSugKUi.flTirfPAsaiON.FLOWEftS^ 
vHoDP  Tjlee— *&<?  Bead  Tree. 
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:H00P-WITHE.  'RIVINA. 

'Cl.  4,  OR.  1. — Tetrandria  monogvriia.        Nat.  or. — Holoraeea, 

*So  named  in  honour  of  Rivinus,  professor  of  physiology  arid  niedicine  at  Leipsic. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  four-leaved  reoloured  perianth,  permanent,  leaflets  ^oblong* 
ovate,  blunt;  there  is  no  corolla;  thie  stamens  four  or  eight  61aments,  shorter 
tha^  the  calyic,  approaching  by  pairs,  permanent;  anthers  small;  the  pistil  has  a 
large  roundish  germ,  a  very  short  style,  and  a  simple  blunt  stigma  ;  the  pericarp 
is,  a  globular  berry,  placed  on.  the  germ,  reflex  calyx,  one^celled,  with  a  point 
curved  in  ;  seed  one^  roundish^  iens-'shaped^  rugged.    Two  species  are  natives 

,  of  Jamaica. 

»    • 

1  ..-OCTANORA*  EIGHT-STAMBKED. 

Sarmentpsa^  sarmentis  crassioribus^  folii^  ovatisy  Jhribu^  spicaiisd(h 
decandrts.     Browne,  p.  ^49,  t.  23,  f.  2.       • 

Hacemes  simple  ;  flowers  eight  or  twelve  stamened ;  leaves  elliptic,  smooth. 

This  plant  is  verv  common  in  the  lowlands,  and  stretches  a  ^  great  way  among  th^ 
-neighbouring  shrubs  and  bushes ;  the  nutin  stalk  grows  to  a  mbc(erate  thickness,  being 
seldomvUnder  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  and  throws  oiit  a  few  slender  branches  to- 
wards tlie  top,  which  are  generally  adorned  with  flowers  at  their  extremities.    The 
^berries  make  the  principal  part  of  tUe  food  of  die  American  .thrush,  or  nightingale^ 
while  they  are  in  season  ;  they  contain  a  very  oily  seed,  and,  after  that  b^rd  has  swal- 
lowed a  good  many  of  them,  you  may  frequently  observe  it  to  fly  to  the  next  bird-pep- 
vf>er-4)usb9  and  pick  a  few  of  these  warai -oerri^  also :  nature.doubtless  has  taught  k 
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Xi^hat  was  necessary  to  promote  the  digestion  of  that  olei^inous  heavy  foo5.    The  stalk 
Hs  very  lough  and  flexile,  and  ofteti  rrrade  into  hoops,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  those 
imported  from  Europe  or  Ainerica,  but  they  are  not  so  strong  or  durable,  aiid  there* 
fore  used  only  in  time  of  need. — SrQwne. 

Coopers*  IViUte, — This  withy  plant  is  so  called  bec^niSje  coopers  make  hoops  of  its 
stalks  or  withes,  being  very  tough  and  flexible ;  and  although  this  plant  doth  not  climb 
-or  twist  round  other  plants,  yet  it  cannot  support  itself,  but,  grooving  by  the  side  of 
^Rny  tree,  it  leans  upon  it,  and,  by  its  many  bra^^ches,  will' overspread  it.    It  bath  a 
•leaf  of  the  breadth  and  shape  of  laurel  leaf,  but  not  so  thick  or  glossy  ;  its  flowers  are 
inodorous,  mixed  with  purple  stredks  ;  and  then  follow  small  round  berries,  growing 
^11  along  the  spikes  or  twigs  of  the  shrub,  in  colour,  shape,  and  bigness  of  eUlerber** 
ries,  for  which  .reason  some  call  it  Spanish  elder;  but  tdat  is  another  plant,    ^l  hath 
^n  uncommon  excrescence,  that  is  roand  growing ^niong  the  branches  at  one  time  pf 
tlie  vear,  which  is  in  shape  exactly  like  the  stomach  of  a  man,  having  a  thin  membrane 
or  sxin  over  it,  interwoven  variously  with  innumerable  small  reddish  veins  ;  it  adheres 
-to  a  tender  soft  stalk,  which  runs  through  the  upper  part  of  the  excrescence.     This 
plantis  of  divers  physical  uses.     Bess  Walker,  wlib  kept  a  tavern  in  Port  Royal  in  Ja- 
maica, before  4he  great  earthquake  in  1692,  used  to  make  a  famous  drink,  reckoned 
of  use  in  venereal  cases ;  for  which  she  boiled  the  young  tender  withe,  sliced  in  water, 
with  a  little  lignum  vike^ha^rV^  worked  it  up  with  sngar  or  melasses,  and  then  bottled  it; 
it  drank  brisk  like  bottled  ale,  only  bitterish.     It  is  a  good  stomachic,  and  opens  ob- 
•structions.     The  Indians  make  a  bath  of  this  plant;  .they  strip  naked,  and  place  them- 
selves so.  as  to  receive  the  fumes  or  steam  of  the  liquor,  being  covered  all  over  with*a 
blanket  or  pavilion,  after  which  they  are  put  to  bed,  and  rubbed  very  well ;  by  this 
auethod,  they  recover  the  use  of  their  weak  and  numbed  limbs,  ana  comtbrt  their 
♦bowels.— »-5flrAfltwi,  p.  46, 

^■i  •  2.  HUMILIS.  RUMBLE. 

J)ichdtonm  erectay  foliis  ovato  acuminatis^  spicis  laxis  Idteraliius  ns^ 
surgentibus.    Browne,  p.  148. 

'Kacemes  simple ;  flowers  four-stajnen«d.;  leaves  pubescent. 

This  Browne  calls  the  smaller  rivinia,  with  scarlet  berries,  which  grows  very  com« 
rtnon  in  St.  Ann's,  and  in  most  places  in  the  mountains  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  weli 
shaded ;  it  rises  commonly  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  or  more,  well  furnished 
with  berries  towards  the  top,  which  are  succulent,  and  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  but  the 
juice  is  apt  to  chaLtxge.-^Bf^owne.  This  plant  is  the  pievcia  of  Miller.  The  juioC  of  thfj 
berries  of  this  genus  of  plants  are  said  to  forma  beautiful  stain,  of  a  bright  fed  coloui^ 
.-^r^paper,  linen,  or  flowers, 

£HoFs^  Wild— ^y^e  Wild  Hops.     - 


r  •       HORN  FLOWER,  ANTHOCEROS. 

'Cl.  24,  OR.  3. — Cryptagawia  htpatic^.        Nat.  or. — 
,-  ^&a9f.^iiAA.'-**«Maie  calyx  six-parted^  or  entire  \  anthers  three  to  eighty  db-ovatc^ 
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^2  H  O  R  T-U15    J  A  MA  ICE,N  S I  ft  ,  mneWH. 

in  the  bottOTn  of  the  caljx^    Female  calj'x  eeasile^  cylitidncsili  entire ;  capsuk^^v 
subulate^  long,  two-T«d^G(L 

CRISPUS.  CURLED. 

Ni'oen^rya.rie  lobatm  ct   cor7ikulatusy  ^lolis  angusii^-  inf^gris*''^^ 
Brpwne,  p.  86r 

Frond  sinuajte,  and  jagged,  un(;}ulatey  j;iirl^d  on  tba  marg^ny  net>dotted.,« 

This  beautifuJtJittle.plautui  frequent  enough  in  the  mountains  of  New  Liguanea;  . 
and  receives  much  additional  elegance  from  those  slender  and  hollow  conic  appendices., 
that  rise  fronii  the  margia  of  .the  leaves,  or  lobes,  in  every  part.  The  seed  capsules., 
seem  raised  irfirn  the  body  of  the  leaf  ^  they  are.  of  a  qompressed  form,  an^  open  ioto^t 
two  recedijig  spiral  valves,— -ffr<>wjjc*  ^ 

liPBN  WoBT— 5fc'c  Morass  Wreb,-  - 


HORSE  BEAN;  DOLICHOS. 

Ct.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphia  decandrict.        Nat.  or. — Papilionace^.  . 
6en.  CHAR.r-^^ee  Cat-Glaws,  p.  166. 

ENSIFORMIS.^  SW0RD*SHAP£D.^  . 

JPhijtseolHs  maximKSf  siliqua  ensiformi  verois  insightta\  el  seminir 
'     albOf  menibranulo  indusQ,     Sloane,  v..l,p.  177,  t.  114,  f.  1,  2,  f«: 
Sub-erectus  major,  siliquis  maximis  oblcngis  gUihrin,  satura  altera  i 
7i£rv&  major i  uii^inque  insignitar,     Browne,,,  p.  29 1 . ' . ' 

Legumes-^ladiate,  three-keeled  at  the  back ;  seeds  arilled/  . 
The  stem  of  this  is  between  upright  and  climbing,  seldom  rising  above  tliree  or  foiMS> 
fe«t,-.  though  it  emits  slender,  deli^e^oots,.  vriaich  nm  much  further.    The  leavel^^ 
which  are  always  three  together,  and  flowers,...come  out.  at  every  inch  distance,  staad«  - 
iog  on  a  two  inches  long  footstalk,  which  ha;  ^  swelling  near  the  slem.    The  flowers 
stand  several  together  on  the  same  peduncle ;  they  are  close,  and  of  a  blaeishf  usfrfe 
colour ;  after  which  ibtlows  the  large  falcated  legume,  from  ten  to  fourteen  iaoies  ia. 
length,  and  generally  containing^  ten  or  eleven  3eeds»  whieLare  white,  with  a  saffim.. 
coloured  hile,  and  thoue^ht  ofu  deleterious  nature.    The  two  uppecjeeth  of  the  caljr^^ 
kirge -ovate,  bent  back  by  the  banner;  the.. three. under  very  small,  sharp  poinl 
loetbi^rJtk^.     Sloane  says  they  fatten  hogs. 

*  See  Cat-  Claws— ^CowiT©H**-flnrf  thejovu^yrmQ  arxiclh..  , 


HORSE  0!t  OX^XYE  BEAW.  .  DOLTCHOa '  ] 

Ol.^  1 7,  or.  4. — DiadelpKia  decandrun.  ^     NkT.  OR. — PofiUnHice^^ 
ClK.  €HAR*-«-^^e  Cat-Cbws,  p.  160.'* 

UREN3.  ariNGINO. 
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-Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  17^.     Siliquis  majoribus  hirtis  transvfrse  sutcaits^ 
J'pidunculis  communiiw^  tenmbus  longissimis  Jlexillbusque  appensism 
'-  Browne,,  p.  295. 

Legtnnes  in  racemes^  with  furroirs  transversely  lanceolate ;  the^eeds  surrounded 
"with  a  scar. 

This  has  a  round  green  stem,  about  the^thiclcness  of  a  goose  auill,  'which  cHmbs  t« 

^  the  top  of  the  highest  trees.     The  leaves  are  three  always  together,  sub-ovate,  quite 

•  entire,  acirminate,  the  upper  surface  smooth,  the  lower  covered  with  a  shining»ilvery 

♦  down.     Racemes  simple,  pendulous,  scarcely  ever  longer  than  the  leaves;   proper 

peduncles  one-flowered,  in  diree's,  placed  closely  at  the  "end  of  the  raceme,  and  hence 

•forming  a  very  elegant  pendulus  wreath  of  about  eighteen  flowers,  which  have  no  scent^ 

are  about  two  inches  long,  have  a  ferruginoas  calyx,  and  a  yellow  corolla,  with  the 

lower  edge  of  the  wings  red.     The  legume  is  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  the  surface 

has  sharp  small  prickles,  and  contain  round  beans,  about  an  inch  diameter,  flat,  «f  a 

4ight  brown  colour,  with  a  black  hilussrimQ^t  round  them,  looking  like  a  horse- s  eye*; 

-  whence  the  name.     Pluniier  sayd  they  were  eaten  by  the  Caribs,  and  the  jiiice  of  tbe 

-•leaves  used  for  dying  a  black  colour.^    They  are,  however,  of  a  poiiionous  quality*--* 

/'Snuffboxes  and  buttons  are  made  of  these  beans. 

.  See  Cat-  Claws — Co  witch — Horse  6£an. 


HORSE  CASSIA.  -CASSIA. 

'  Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandrta  monagynia.        Nat.  OK.-^Lomentaceie*^ 
'fipEN.  CHAR. — aS'ee  Cane- Piece  Sensitive,  p.  \5U 

JAVANICA.  JAVA. 

*  Cassia  nigra  sen  jistidosa  secunda  sive  cassia  fistula  Brasiliana,^^ 
Sloane^  v.  2,  p.  44.  F\diis  plurimis  Mongis  pinndiis,  flore  rubellog 
siliquis  maximis^  crMssioribus  trinerviis,     Browne,  p.  223* 

Leaflets  twelve  pairs,  oblong,  obtuse,  smooth ;  no  gland. 

"  This  tree  grows  to  a  moderate  size,  stretching  frequently  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
-•-or  twenty  feet.  Leaves  A^ery  long,  composed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pair«  of  smootn  leaf- 
''lets,  of  a  light  green,  placed  near  together.  The'flowers  come  out  in  loose  ^kes  at 
-the  ends  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale  carnation  colour,  and  succeeded  by  large  cylindrical 
•;  pods,  having  each  three  consiaerable  nerves,  running  the  whole  length  of  them,  from 
.  the  footstalk  to  the  top ;  two  of  these  are  close  together,  and  run  along  the  back  suture^ 
'^  the  other  aloDe,  and  fixed  opposite  to  them;  it  is  divided  into  many  ceiU  by  transverse 

partitions,  in  which  the  seeds  are  lod^d^  surrounded  with  a  black  purging  pulp.— 
^This  is  called  Aor^tf  vassta,  because  it  i^  generally  ^ven  to  horses,  but  seldom  used  bf 
rth'e  human  species,  on  account  of  its  griping  quahty.  »It  grows  in  lowland  woods  by 

the  sides  of  rivulets.  Piso  says  before  th^  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  astpingent,  but  after  loosen^ 
7ii)g}  the  tops  ofthelesves  applied  cure  wounds. 

*iSVc  Cane-Piece  Sensitive — Cassia-Stick-Tree— Rinowoam-Bush^-S^na  Treee 

— Stiwiong- Weed — Wild  Iivdioo. 
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HORSE  PURSLANE..  TRIANTHEMA; . 

Cl.  10,  OR.  2. — Decandria  digynia,.        NAT;aa. — Succulent /e ^ . 

Gen.  chv\r. — CaJyx  afive-leaVecl  periautb,  leaflets  oblong,  coloured  within,  mucro^ 
nate  below  the  tip ;  no  corolla ;  stamens  from  five  to  twelve  filaments^  with  roujuU- 
ish  anthers  -,  the  pistil  has  a  retuse  germ,  one  or  two  styles,  with  simple  siigqaas  ; ; 
tii.e  pericarp  is  an  oblong  tri^ncate  capsule,  .reiuse,  cat  round,  two-celled  ;  .seeds?; 

,    solitary  or.  tvvo,  sub-ovate.     One  species  is  a  native  of  Jdmaioia., 

MONOGYNA.  C»CE-STYtED. 

J^crtulac^  affinity  folio  subrotundo  mccultnto^  floire  peniapeialo  dihile  y 
purptif^eo^     Siaaiie,  v.  1,  p,  205. 

Flowers  five-stamened,  one-styled. 

Stems  depressed,  sub-dichotomous,  jointed,  even,..pubescent  on  the  uppc^  sidep 
leaves  opposite,  petioled,  oval,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  with  a  red  margin  ;  one  of  the 
leaves  ajwaysi  lesii  thau.the  other ;  petioles  twu^tootlied^shorter  than  the  leaf;  flowers 
axiJlary,  sessile,  five^leaved,  oval,  composed  as  it  were  of  a  calyx  and  corolla  together; 
under  them  two  awUshaped  permanent  bractes ;  filaments,  bix  to  ten,  shorter  than  the  • 
calyx ;  anthers  oval,  twin  ;  germ  baif- inferior,  .retuse,  twoehornedi;  style  length  of ." 
the  flower. — Luu  Afant. 

This  haj5  trailing,  round,  smooth,  green^j  branches,  three  feet  loi^j  lying  on  the 
surface  of  tho  ground,  and  having  much  the  appearance. of  purslane,  with  fleshy  suc- 
culent leaves,  almost  oval ;  it  has  a  swell  at  evejFy  joint,  .branched  at  every  inch  and  a  . 
half;  branches  opposite.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  joints,  of  a  purple  colour ; 
the  capsules  have  two^'horns ;  the  seeds  are  round  and  black.  It  grows  in  seieral  places 
in  tjie  streets  of  Spanish  Town. — Slofine.  • 


HOR«E  RADDISffi^ 


GOCIILE  ARIA; . 


CIj  15,. or.  I. — Teiradynamia  siticulosa;^       Nat.  or. — Siliquos^. 

This  Is  so  named  from.tbe  form>of  the  leaves,  resemblin^an  old-fashioned  spooih 

GfiN.  CHAR. — Calyx ' a fourrleaved  perianth;  corolla  fqur-petaled,  cruciform;  stv- 
Biens  six  filaments,  twx)  shorter,  with  obtuse  compressed  anthers  ;  the  pistil  has  a  • 
heart-shaped  germ,  .a  simple  style,  and  obtuse  stigma;  the  pericarp  Is  a  heart-^- 
shaped siucle, , gibbous^  tui;gid-emarginate,  scabrous^  valves gibbousi.obtuse«v. 

,  ARMORAClAr. 

Hoot  leaves  lanceolate-crenate ;  stemiipives  gashed.  . 

Tliis  useful  plant  has  beeniong  introduced  into  Jamaica,  where  it  thrives  and  seeds  ^ 
luxurii^ntly^  and  frequent!]^  growa. without  cultivation  or.  care,  appealing  almost  ^ 
like  a  native. 

^ Horse  raddish  root  has  a  quick  pungent  ^mell,  and  a  penetrating  acrid  taste;   it 
nevertheless  contains,  in  certain  vessels,  a  sweet  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  oa-> 
the  ftui&ce*    By, drying,  it  loses  all. its  acrimony^  becoming  first  sweettsb, .  and  thea^ 
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^almost  insipid;  it  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  sand,  it  stains  its  qualities  for  a  considerable 
'time.     The  medical  eiTects  of  it  are  \o  stimulate  tbe  solids,  attenuate  the  juices,  and 
' 'promote  the  fluid  secretions ;  it  seems  to  extend  ks  action  through  the  whole  habit^ 
•Bnc*  to  affect  the  minutest  glands.    It  bas^equently  done  service  in  some  kinds  of  scur- 
*vies,  and  other  chronic  disorders  proceeding  from  a  viscidity  of  the  juices,  or  obstruc- 
tions of  the  excretory  ducts.     Sydenham  necommends  it  likewise  in  dropsies,  particu- 
larly those  which  followinfeermittentvfevers.    ft  is  also  extolled  in  cases  of  the  stone.*^ 
Both  water  and'tectified  spirit  extract  <he  vittoes  of  this  root,  by  infusion,  and  devote 
them  in  distillations :  along  with  the  acqueous-fluid  an  essential  oil  rises,  possessing 
.the  whole  taste  and  pungency  of  the  horse  raddish.     Dr.  Cullen  says,  **  The  root  ex- 
temall V  applied  reaaily  iafiames  the  skin,  and  prroves  a  rubifascient  that  may  be  enw 
ployecf  with  advantage  in  palsy  and  rheumatism  ;  ^and,  if  its  appUcation  be  long  conti- 
nued, it  produces*blisters.    Taken  internally,  ^ne  drachm  of  ttieroo/t,  fresh,  scraped 
down,  was  enough  for  four  ounces  of  water,  to  be  infused  in  a  close  vessel  for  two 
hours,  and  i^ade  into  a  syrup,  with  doable  its  iveight  of  sugar :;  a  tea-spoonful  of 
which  swallowed  leisurely,  or  at  least  repeated  two  or  three  times,  iias  often  been 
found  very  sudde.nly  elfectual  in  H'elieving  hoarsenesses.     Received  into  the  stomach, 
.^his  root  promotes  digestion,  and  therefore  is  properly  employed  as  a  condiment  witli 
animal  food,    ^f  it  be  infused  in  water,  and  a  portion  of  me  infusion  be  taken  with  a 
large  draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily  proves  emetic,  and  may  either  be  empi 
«e»:cice  vomiting,  or  to  assist 4be  operatioH  <^  emeticsJ** 


HORSE  RADDISH  TREE.  GUlLANDTNA. 

Ct.  10,  OR.  1. — DecUndina  monogyma,        Nat.  or. — Li)mentace<e, 

.Tills  was  so  named  in  honour  of  Guilandinus,  of  Prussia^  a  gpreat  traveller* 

*Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth ;  tnbe  short,  tarbinatCi  permanent, 
•an  oblique  mouth ;  border  five-parted,  .fiiearly  equals  spreading^  deciduous ;  di- 
visions  oblong,  broader  on  the  outside  «nd  revindeo ;  the  two  upper  ones  a  little 
shorter,  the  kiweat  a  litde  longer;  the  corolla  fire  unequal  petals,  inserted  inta 
the  neck  of  the  oalyx;  the  uppermost  roundish,  concave,  ascending,  a  iittle 
shorter,  (but  broader,  resembling  the  veKill«m  of  a  papilionactous  flower)  the 
rest  oblongs  broader  in  front,  rounded  stt  tbe.  tip,  reflex-spreading,  longer  thim 
the  calyx,  and  the  two  loweift  a  Kfetle  longer  than  the  middle  ones.  Stamens,  eight, 
nine,  ,or  ten,  snbulate  filaments,  thicker  at  the  base  and  viHose,  decumbent,  in- 
-serted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  unequal ;  the  lower 
onesgraduallv longer ;  anthers  oblong,  aftxed  to  the  back ;  the  pistil  has  an ob« 
long  germ,  a  filiform  permanent  style,  the  length  of  the  stamens,  and  a  simple 
stigma ;  die  perics^  is  a  rhomboidal  legume,  the  upper  suture  convex,  from 
-twelling  compressed,  one-celled,  with  transverse  partitions ;  seeds  bony,  globu* 
iar-compiessed,  solitary  between  the  partitions.  Two  species  of  this  ?enus  ai?e 
natives  of  Jamaica,  for  which — set  nickars.  The  nu^rtn^.  or  horse  raddi^  tree, 
lias  been  very  erroneously  referred  to  this  genus. 

MOaiNGA. 

Unarmed,  leaves  sub*bipianate ;  lower  leaflets  ternate. 

Ddd  Tbia 
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This  plant  is  certainly  a  different  genus  from  guilundina^  as  vi'AY  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters  given  of  it  by  Swart?.  *  It  is  die  hyperanthera  moringa  of  Valil.— 
The  calyx  is  iive-leaved,  three  upper,,  two  lower,  all  equal^bent  back,  ]anc€k>latei 
obtuse,  coloured,  whitish  or  pale  red,  pubescent;  QoroUa.  fiv'e-.petaled,  four  of  them 
anterior,  equal,  benDt  down,  pale;  one  posterior,,  erect,  a  lillle  larger,  whitish,  the 
base  neciareous  ;  the  filaments  are  five  (nine,  but  only  fivu3  fertile),  longer,  being  the 
length  of  the  larger  petal  and  upright;  anthers  cordate,..  iJacumbent,  fertile,  yellow; 
the  five  shorter  ones  barren  ;  germ  lengthened  out,,  three-cornered,  acuminate,  pu- 
bescent; style  subulate,  short ;  stigma  acute  ;  legume  two  feet  Ion ^\  streaked,  three- 
Talvcd,  one-celled ;.  seeds  fifteen  or,  sixteen,  distinct,  pliaced  longitudinally,  oblong^ 
three-cornered,  with  three  membranaceouts  wings^. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  uitroduccil  into  this  island  in  the 
year  1784  by  Mr.  East ;  since  which  U  has  been. generally  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
beauty  and  quick  growtii,  and  has  thriven  well  in  alnoost  Qverv  situation.  It  has  a  thick 
root  of  a  soft  substance,,  the  young  parts  of  which  are  scraped,  and  used  in  the  manner 
of  horse-raddish,  for  which  it  is  CQusidered  a  very  good  substitute,  having  much  the 
same  sharp  taste,  as  have  aisp  the  seeds.  It  grows  about  twenty^  feet  high,  and  has  an 
asb*-coloured  bark^  with  numerous,  rather  erect,  braoches.  The  leaves  are  irregu- 
larly triplicate,  pinnate,  udtli  an  odd  leaf ;  the  leaflets  small  and  oval^-  standing  on  slen- 
der purplish  pedicels,  waving  beautifully  in  the  wind«  The  flowers  grow  on  the  wings 
of  the  stalks,  in  long,  axillary,  round,  put>escent,.  sub-divided,  many-flowered  ni« 
cemes,  of  a  white  colour,  tinged  lightly  with  yellow  at  the  base;  the  sub-divisions 
branched,  directed  one  way,  bent  down^  having  under  them  minute  deciduous  scales. 
Being  of  quick  growth,  tliis  pretty  little  tree  is  frequently  planted  in  Jamaica  for  fences 
and  along  garden  vvalks,.  ao9  is  generally. known  by  the  name  of  morhiga.  The  wood 
dyes  a  blue  colour,  and  sheep  are  said  to  be  fonid  of  the.  seeds ;  Uwi  whichi  a  fine  oil 
may  be  extracted,  in  the  manner  it  is  from  oil  nuts. 

Ste  NiCKARS. 
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HORSB-TAIU  EQUISETUM. 

«  • 

Cu  24,  OR.  1. — Cryptogamia^ices.        Nat.  or. — Filices. 

Ccv.  CHAR. — Fructificationa disposed  into  a  long  ovate-oblong  spike ;  each  orbicu* 
late,  gaping  at  the  base,  with  several  valves,  connected  by  a  fiat  shield-shaped 
top.    Browne  notices  two  species,  which  h«  found  ia  Jftmai(a. 

UGIGANTEUM.  GUNT. 

Mfurgcns  niajus,  ramis  verticiUatis  simplicibus.    Browne,  p.  108. 

Stems  streaked,  arborescent;  fronds  simple,  strict,  spike-bearing. 

Browne  calls  this  the  larger  horse  tail,  with  simple  branches,  and  says  he  observed 
this  and  the  following  species  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  where  they  shoot  very  luxu« 
riously.  The  dryed  planu  of  both  are  used  by  cabinet  makers  to  polish  their  work,  the 
suriace  of  every  part  of  their  being  like  a  fine  file,  and  famished  with  short  delicate 
denticles,  that  rub  off  the  smaller  protuberances  of  the  wood  by  degrees,  and  leave  tiie 
&uj:&ce  smooth  and  ahiaine.. 
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2.  SYLVATICUM. 

Assurgens  ramosum  et  verticiUatmn.    Browne,  p.  108, 
Stem  spiked.;  fronds  compound. 


•ii 


No  English  Name. 


HYPELATE. 


Cu  23,  OR.  1. — Polygamia  monoecia^        Nat.  or, — 
"This  was  so  named  by  Browne  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  fir-tree. 

KjrEN.  CHAR. — Calyx  of  the  -bennaphrodite  flower  a  five-leaved  perianth,  leaflets 
ovate,  concave,  spreading,  deciduous,  two  less  than  the  others ;  the  corolia  has 
five  petals,  ovate,  a  little  less  thSn-febe  calyx,  deciduous,  with  a  nectariferous  um« 
bilicus  about  tl»e  germ  ;  the  stamens  are  eight  spreading  filaments,  round  the  base 
of  the  germ,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  ovate^cordate  anthers ;  the  pistil  has 
a  globular  superior  germ  ;  a  short  upright  style ;  stigma  bent  down,  tbree-^ided, 

.      three-groijved,  acute ;  the  pericarp  a  pulpy  roundish  drupe ^  seed  an  oval  nut^ 

r     'Very  smooth,  with  a  single  kernel.    The  male  flowers,  on  the  same  tree  but  on  a" 
distinct  panicle,  have  the  calvx  and  corolla  as  in  the  hermaphrodite ;  the  ne<itafy 
also  as  in  that,  from  the^middle  of  this ;  the  stamens-are  eight  lilamerits,  converg- 
ing at  the  base,  from  erect  reflex  and  ascending,  broader  at  the  base,  with  ovate- 

.     cordate  anthers ;  the  pistil  a  three-cornered  rudiment  of  a  germ ;  style  awl-shaped, 
^ery  small.    There  is  only  one  species,  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

TRlFOUATi.  THREE*  LEAVED. 

Cyiisus  arboreus,  foliisobtusis  glabris,  foliorum  predtctdis  ahiis.^^ 
Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  33,  t.  176,  f.  1.  Fruticosafoliis  ob^-ovatisy  pinmta 
tematiSf  petiolo  marginato  qffixis.    Browne,  p.  208. 

This  shmbby  tree  has  several  trunks  as  big  as  the  human  leg^  which  seldom  rise 
^bove  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  is  common  in  the  lowlands.  The  l^rk  is  naturally  of  n* 
brown  colour,  but  appears  -of  diffSerent  colours,  from  its  being  covered  with  ligneous 
Crustacea.  The  trunk  is  ^divided  a  little  above  the  ground  into  many  slender  brandies, 
•and  these  again  into  slender  twigs,  all  rouml  beset  with  leaves  of  the  same  texture  and 
grain  as  those  of  lignum  vitae,  but  remarkably  different  in  form  and  disposition,  being 
iR  an  alternate  order;  the  pedicels  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  decorated  on  each 
side  by  a  foliaceous  margin,  supporting  one  pair  of  (^-ovate  lobes,  with  an  odd-one  at 
the  end,  sessile  and  ternate,  close  to  each  other,  having  no  proper  pedicel ;  they  are 
of  a  lively  ^een,  and  elegantly  marked  *with  slender  clique  veins,  rising  from  the 
mid-rib,  ^shining,  smooth,  and  of  a  firm  texture.  The  corolla  and  calyx  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  the  two  interior  leaves  of  the  calyx  appearing  like  two 
petals,  so  g^eat  is  their  similitude.  Tlie  fruit  is  a  small  drupe  of  an  ovate  form,  and 
splendid  black  colour,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  The  pulp  is  sweet,  re- 
sembling a  mixture  of  sus^ar  and  water;  the  kernel  ereenish,  in  which  the  seminal 
leaves  are  obvious,  and  inclosed  in  an  ovate^  smooth,  bard,  ligneeus^  monocapanUr, 
«heih    The  fruit  ripens  in  September. 
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XAACK-TREE.  ARTOCARPUS. 

€l.  21,  OR.  i.-^Monoeeta.mmandria.,      Nat.or^— £/»'/«:*♦  . 
G EX.  CHAR. — •Se^Bread-Eruit,  p.  111. 

1KT£QRJPGUA..         BUTIIIE-  bBAVED. . 

Leaves  entire.. 

The  male  flmvers  are  arranged  along;  Ae  sur&ce  of  .a  diick  flashy  otlong  receptacle ;; 
'the  anthers  are  sessile  and  adhere»  appearing  as  yellow  points ;  the  female  flowers  are* 
arranged  along  the  surface  of  a  a^milarreceptacle,  and  appear  as  so  many  clammy  points 
to  catch  the  dustof  the  anthejas.     At  the  root  of  its  receptacle^  where  the  footstalk  en- 
ters, is  a  protuberant  ring,  and  the  receptacle  and  yoiiug  sboet^ogeiher  are  at  first  in* 
closed  by  a  coloured  spathe, .  whieh  quickl]\drops  ofL    1  he  male  flowers,  having  Jm« 
'pregnated  the  female,  that  receptacle  turns  black,  withers,  and  drops  off.    The  female 
receptacle  or  g<srm  enlarges  to  the  fruit,  which  contains  a  number  of  naked  seeds,  oval, 
and  sfnooth,  when  fresh, .  but,  when  dry,.,  th^  outer  jskin  shrivels  up.    The  seed  has  an 
eye  near  the  middle,..and  consists  ofoaly.ooe  lobe,  occotylidon.    The  root  is  pereaialt^. 
the  stem  cyiindrica>«. 

Tbi»beautiful  and  excellent  fruittree  was  broughtcto  Jamaica  in  his  Majesty's  ship  ' 

Providence,  in  the  year  17.93,  at  t^e  same  time  that  the  bread-^&uit  was  introduced,  i 

and  has  been  since  very.generally  cultivated,  as  it  thrives  well  in  almost  every  part  of'  ^ 

the  islands. ,  Its  growth. is  rapid,  and  it  JMes  in  a  beautiful  pyramidal  form,,  branching 
alolost  to  the  ground>.  with  a  very  dense  foliage,  to  a.;Considerabie  size.    A  tree  twelve 
years  old,,  from  the  seed,  measured  twenty-mre  feet  high,  and  the^stem  was  full  iifteea 
ktcbes  ifHdiameter.;  the  brancties  extendedvftfteen  feat  on  each  side.    The  bark' of  both 
trunk and.branches  has* many. knotty  protuberances.    The  branches  are  spreading,  and- 
shoot  out  alternately ;  the  twigs  have  liule  brown  excrescences,,  or  prominent  dots  ^ 
ibe  leaves  ane  ovate-oblong,  smooth,,  shining,  darkgreen  above,.,  and  pale  green  be- 
low,, from. six, feo>eigblJB€heaioDg^  and  three  to  four  broad,  in  a  luxuriant  tree ;  they- 
«ome  outalteraatefy  fromvthe  ends  of  the  twicrs,  covered  with,  or.wrapped  in,  stipules* 
in  pairs,  which  speedily  iaU  off  and  expose,  the  voung  leaves,  somewhat  hirsute  andi 
serrate,  wbiek. disappear  as  they  grow.oUL    Tiie  leases  have  a  strong  mid-riUa&d  pro- 
minent veins.    The  peduncles  are  freouently  miore  than  an  inch  thick,  and  a  foot  or  * 
HwQ  long,,  having  leaves,  with.twoor  tnree,  or  more,. strong  pedieels,  all  pendulous, 
firom  the  ff^^t  weight  of  the  fruit,  which  often  weighs  fcomi  twentv-five  to  thirty. 

?3unds.    The-i^iincles  shoot  from  the  sides  of  ti^e  branohes^^and  trunL  of  the  tree.— ^ 
he  fruit  is  ^qr  large  and  of  aaiR«gulac.fi(jg|;ure,  inclining  to  oinU,  having  a.Tery  rough.^ 
wartedcoat,  wbichcontakwanaultitudeof  seed^.envelopedin  a  thick  gelatinous co« 
nering, .  which,  eaJbeneitheF^raw,.  oi:  fried,  i»^  delicious;  the  seeds  are  nearly  jnound,. 
s^ut half  an  inch  ia  diameter,. and,  eaten* coasted,,  have  aivevy  meally  and .i^reeaUe 
tasted.    Every  part  of  this  fruit,. except  the  seeds,, has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
lyhich  i$  ciemoved  by  washing  in  salt  and  water.    The  tree  bears  almost.  alU the  year 
sound,  containing  at  the  same  -time  fruit  ofdil  sixes. .  Every  part  of  this  plant  is  full  of 
a.  milky  clammy  J  nice,  of  an  insipid  taste,  and  easily  convertible  into  caoutchouc,—^ 
The  wood  is  ot  a  soft  brittle  nature,,  and  of.  no  use  in  building ;  it  b  propagated  from-j 
.aeed^.  wJiich  grow,  very  quick^. 
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Gsertner  says  that  this  tree  is  not  easily  distingHifthed  fioiii  tbebread^fruit,  which  is- 
a  great  mistake,  for  no  two  trees  can  be  more  unlike  each  other  iu  their  general  ap« 

Eearance.  One  lobe  of  a  bread-fruit  leaf,,  ot  which  i»-eontains  ten  or  twelve,  is  muck « 
ur^er  than  a  whole  leaf  of  the  jaack-fruit;  and  the  fnnlia^  of  the  former  ia  light  ^reen, 
vehitethat  of  the  latter  is  a.  very  dark  ^reen,  colour.  The  parts  of  firactincation  io^ 
both  are  very  similar,  but  the  fi-uit  itselt  has  no  resemblance  in  shape ;  the  bread-fruit* 
being  almost  circular,  the  jaacluan  irregular,  crooked,  oval,  figure;  both  fruits  arer^ 
warted  all  over  their  surfiau^es*.  The  bread-fruit  has  DiM5mell,^the  jaack  &  very^  stroi^g. 
and  disagreeable  one. . 

Su^  Bread-Fruit. 
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JACK  IKTHE  BOX.,  hernandia:- 

6l.  21,.OR.  3.^ — Monoeom  triandria.        Nat.  or. — Tricocemy 

*niis  was  named  in  honour  of  Francis  Hernandez,  author  of  a  History  of  Mexico." 

Sen,  CHAR^^s-^Male  calyx  a  four-leaved,  partial,  three-flowered,  involucre ;  corolla^ 
six-petaled ;  nectary  six  glands ;  stamens  three  filaments^  with  upright  anthers. 
Female  calyx  an  involucre  common  with  the  males ;  perianth  inferior,  one-leafed;, 
corolla  eight-petaled  ;.;  nectary  four  glands;  the  pistiLhasa  roundish  germ,'  a  fili- 
form style,  and  oblique*'stigma ;  the  pericarp  a  dry  ovate  drupe,  ^ight-furrowed, 
one-celled,  inclosed  in  a  very  large,  inflated,  fleshy,  coloured,  piE^rianth,  with  the- 
nouth  entire ;  seed  a  globular-  nut,  slightly  depressed.    There  are  two  species,., 
but  it  is  doub^uL  whether  either  of  them  is  a  native  ofc Jamaica.  ■ 
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jirbarea^fiUM€OvdaiO'peltatiSy  capfula  teiwi  oferti^i'  Browne,  p.  37S» 

.  Browne  saw  this  tree  in  Barbadoes  and  !tfontserrat,  but  not  in  J^Eunaica ;  but  adds 
that  he  was  credibly  informed  it.<grew4n  the  parish  of  Portland.  The  sonora^  or  com* 
snon  jack  in  a.boxy,is  a  native  of  both  the  indies.  It' grows  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  ;. 
«Rd  is  garnished  with  broad  jpeltated  leaves,,  and  <nonoecious  flowers,  succeeded  by  at 
larce  swdlen  >  hollow  fruit,  tormed  of.  the  criyx;. having  a  hole  or  open  at  the  end^. 
and  a  hard  nut  within*.  The  wind  blowing  into  the  cavity  of  this  fniife  makes  a  very; 
wfaistiing^and  rattling  noise,  whence  coaies  the  name. 

The  joM^rOy.  in  Jbva,  aff»rds  a  sur&antidote  against  poison,.  i£  you  .either  put  its* 
small  roots  on  the  wounds  or  eat  them ;  as  was.discovefed  to  Rumphius  by  a  captive 
woman,  in  the  war  betwem^^the  people  of  Macassar  and  the  Dutch,..in  the-year  leeT.-^-* 
The  soldiers  of.  the  former  alwaysi  carry  this  root  about  them^  as*  ^.remedy  against 
iyovads^ith.poisoDous  arrows... 

This  tree iscommon  in  the  Windweid  Isles^  and  is  said  to  be  fteqv^ent  in  the  woods* 
ef  Portland  parish    The  cups  thatsustain  the  nuu  are  large,,  and  the  wind,  blowing  : 
into  the  cavity^  causes  a  sonorous  whistling  noise,,  very  often  alarming  to  travellers.-* 
The  seeds  are  very  foU  of  oil^  and  may  be  applicable  probably  to  a  vanety  of  necessary^ 
f  urposes.  . 
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.  No  English  Name.  JACQUINKL 

Cl.  5,  OR.-.  Utt^Penfandria  manegynia.       Hkx^  ovL^^-f^Dumos^e* 

This  was  so  named  tp^iontyitr  of  the  celebrated  Jos^jihdeSafccJUirn,  professor  csf  bd- 
tany  at  Vienna,  and  ati'fKdr-of- man v  splendid  work^;      ^         '       •  f' • 

Gen.  CIUP.7— Calyx  a,  fiVc-leaved  perianth  ;  leaflets  roundish^  doncav^,  permanent; 
corolla  biie-peiaied  ;  tube  bell-shaped,  ventricosei  loiiger  Chaji/tbe  calyx  ;  border 
ten-cleft;  divisions  roundish,  of  which  the  fiye  interior  ones  are  shorteV;  the" 
stivHiens  are  five  filaments,  awK-shaped,  arising  from  the  receptacle,  with  spear- 
shaped  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  style  the  length  of  the  stamens^ 
stign^a  headed;  the  pericarp  is  a' roundish  berry,  acuminate,  one-celled;  seel 

.  single,  roundisli,  cartilaginous.     OoQspecies.is  a  native  of  JLama^ca* 

,  ARMILLAHIS.  BRACELET. 

jlrbor  bcu^cifera^  lavrifoUa^  fructu  corallino  ribiuvi  instar  racemosQ^ 
calyculato^  veneriato.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  89,  t,  190,  f.  2,  Xyloceste. 
Fruticosum ;  foliis  ellipfico  evfttiSf  tuhtus  cinereis ;  pedunculis  rU" 
viosiSf  alaribus.     Browne,  p.  372. 

Leaves  obtuse,  coriacequsj  flowers  in  racemes ;  berries  four-seeded,  or  there* 
abouts* 

This  is  a  very  elegant sbruVy  seldom  more  thanibur.or  five  feet  high.  (Sloane  saw 
qne  fifteen  feet^bigb).  The  trunk  round,  thicker  and  knobbed  .where  the  branches 
.  come  out,  covered  ^yith  an. asb-coloured  bark;  branches  four  or.  five  from  each  (joint 
towards  the  top,  in  whorls,  spreading,  stiff,  round,  g;rpoved,  brittle,  hoary,  sub-di^ 
vitlf^d,  and  fornjing  altogether  a  neat  globular  head.  Leaves  scattered,  alternate,  pc* 
tioied^  clustered  towards.'the  ends  of  uie  tvHgs,  wedge-shaped,  ovate,  obtusely  mar« 
gined,  quite  entire,  veinless,  smooth,  pale  underneath,  witk  very  minute  black  dots. 
According  to  Jacquin,  they  are  of  different  shapes  between  oblong  ancl  rouDdisb^ 
sometimes  blunt,  sometimes  emarginate,  but  always  with  a  little  rigid  point,  narrow^* 
ing  into  avery  short  petiole,  and  sometimes  rolled  back  at  the  si<ws.  Racemes  tec- 
minating^  commonly  shorter  than < the  leaves,  about  two  inches  long,  solitary,  erect, 
loose,  simple,  seven  ^flowered  or  thereabouts ;  peduncles  scattered,  ^feading^  one- 
flowered  ;  flowers  small,  stiffish,  white,  .smelling  like  "JAsmine,  and  -vttainiag  their 
»reet  scent  .several  daj^s.-  Tube  of  the  corolla  nauDwer  at  the  base,  dilated  above ;  the 
£ve  outer  segments  are  spreading;  and  oblong,  the  five  inner  inserted  into  the  throat 
between  the  outer  ones,  roundisn,  crenulate,  erect.  Filaments  from  the  base  ^f  the 
corolla,  shorter"  than  ^e  ^ube ;  anthers  ovate,  white ;  genn  superior ;  style  short, 
.  permanent;  stigma  blunt,  purple;  berry  roundish,  smooth;  the  aize  of  a 'laree  oea, 
at.  a  reddish  oran^e-oolour,  and  containing  an.  orange-coloured  pulp ;  seeds  four, 
^pmetimes,  but  seldom,  three  or  Ave,  ovate,  smooth,  chining,  cartilag<in<yiis,  4>rownish 
jFellow.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  small  birds,  and^tbe  seeds  are  strong  for  bracelets  by 
tbe  Caribs,  whence  the  French  n^me  hots  tfmelet^,  andtbe^sivial  neme  tf  rmtiUariff.*— 
The  Spaniards  call  it  barbasco  or  verbascum.  Native  of  Jamaica  on  calcareovt  rocksy 
on  the  coast;  flowering  in  February  and  March. — MartyrCs  Dictionary.  Sloans  from 
the  resemblwce  of  the  benies  to  currants,  called  this  plant  Mrrant^tree. 
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JAMAICA  BARK.  CINCHONA: 

CL  5,  OR.  i: — Pentandfna  momgynid.        Nat.  or. — Contorts. 

This  was  so  named  from  the  Countess  del  Cinchon,  lady  of  a  Spanish  Viceroy,  whQse ' 
care  is  said  first  to  iiave  brought  the  Peruvian  bark  into  ceputation. 

Gen.  CHAR.-r~€aly:i  a  one-leafed  perianthy.superiory  short,  five-toothed,  permsv^ 
nent ;  corolla  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  five-eleft ;  tube  long, .  obscurely 
angular;  segments  lanceolate  or  linear,  eq^iialling  the  tube  ;  the  stam€fns  are  five, 
fil^ents,  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  with  linear  erect  anthers  ;;  the  pistil  has  an 
inferior  germ,  turbinate,  obscurely  angular-;  style,  the  length^^of  the  stamen?; 
stigma  thick,  bifid,  orentire^  the  pericarp  is  a  catpsole -crowned  with  the  calyx, 
bi- partite,  opening  into  two  pants  inwardly, -the  partition  parallel;  seeds  many, 
f  oblong,  compressed,  .surrounded  by  a. membranaceous  wing..  Thisee  species  are 
natives  of  Jamaica. . 

1.  CARIBBBA.'         CARlfiHEAir.  | 

*j  Peduncles  axillai*y,  one- flowered. 

This  tree  rises  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  having  an  ash-c^oured  4>ark,  the  trunk 
not  thick  |in  prijtportiaa  Xp  th^  heigi)t,..bftu)|ardy '  tdugh^and  of  a  yellowish  white  colour 
in  the  inside.  The  leaves  ar&x)f  a  r^sty  green,-.«nd  the  young  buds  of  a  blueish- green 
hue  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dusky-yellow  colons^  and  the  pods  black;  when  ripe  tiiey 
split  in  two,  and  are,  with  theirilat  brown  seeds,..in  every  respect^ similar  to  those  of 
ci'iichona  officinalis^  The  bark  in  genei^al  is  smooth  and  gray  on  tlie  outside,  though  in 
some  rough  and  scabrous ;  when  well  dried  the  inside  is.  or  a  dark  brown  colour.  lis 
flavour  at  first  is.  sweet,.,  with  amixtura  of^he  taste  lofhorse-raddish,,  and  of  the  aroma- 
tics  of  the  East,  .but,j.  when,  swallowed,  of  that,  very  bitterness  avMl  astringen'cy  which 
characterises  the  Beruviaii  bark^  .  }t  gibA^q^ar  the  sea-sbore,  and  is  called  in  Jamaica 
sea-side  beech*  The  bark  of.  thi^  larg^  trui^ks.is  jndugb,iaQd  the <:utiole •thick  and  inert; 
the  inner  bark  is  thinner  tl^an  thatot  the  y»un^  trees,  but  more  fibrous.  I  have  made 
use  of  this  b^k  in  all  caseswhere  the  Peruvian  bark  was  indicated,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  Half  announce,  infused  in  a  bottle  of  wine  or  spirits,  affords  an  elegant  and 
g^atefiri  bitter^  In  the  beginning  of  typhus,  I  remove  the  sick  into  airy  chambers, 
wash  their  hands  and  face  often  in  cold  water,  ^and  direct  them  to  chew  a  little  of  this 
.barky  .with  very  bajipy  eff6€£5.<r— ^7'l]g'A/.,i 

2.  BRACFiTCARM* 

Panicle  terminating ;  jcapsules  ob-ovate,  ribbed ;  leaves  elliptic^obtuse.: 

The  following  account  of  thisnew-apeciesof  Jesuit^s  bark,  is  by  Mr<  John  Lindsar^ 
farmerly  a  surgeon  in  Westmorland,  and  much.distinguished  b^F-his  discoveries  in 
botany,  especially  for  the  experiments  be- made,  with  the  seieds' of>  cryptogamoos 
plants:        ...  *  -  -> 

'<  This  tree  was  discovered  in  November,:  1784,.  4X1  the  :north*east'Side  of  the  hill 
.  that  Overlooks.  tJieiiworiu  oC.  Mountain  ^ring  estate,  in  Westmorland,  and'  afterwards 
•  op  some  of  the  mountains,  near  the  Moreland  Estates,  in  the  same  parish. 

^  I  have  only  met  with  it  in  three  places,  in  the  inland,  woody,  and  mountainous^ 
^jMirtsof  Westnfiorltfndand  Haftover  parties.     It  grewoii  tneky  ground,  with  a  brick 

.sapnld.  and  liffectsoe  a  northern  aspect.    The  tallest  I  ever  saw  was  about -thirty  feet 
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high,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.     The  branches  are  few  and  spreading.--^ 

Ti)e  leaves  stand  in  pairs,  and&re  smooth  and  shinihg;  very  like  those  of  the /'or/- 

laiulit  grandijlora.    The  flowers  grow  in  pretty  large  clusters,  on  the  extremities  of 

tne  branches,  and  have  nearly  the  bea^y  and  appearance  of  the  common  honeysuclHe, 

bar  art"  rather  larger.    The  seed-pod  i«  larger  than  any  Other  of  this  ^enns.    It  is  oval, 

adorn tid  with  the  calyx,  of  a  firm  consistence,  somewhat  striated,  and  black  coloured^; 

•when  I'ipi',  it  splits  in  two,  and  dischariifesanumberof^small,  flat,  brown,  seeds,  nith 

a  incMubfiine  nearly  round  tbe  edges.    The  trunk  and  branches  are  of  a  brownish-grey 

cvjiour,  witb  a  few  superficial  furrows  and  cross  cracks,  hke  the  Peruvian  bark.     The 

Lark  of  the  trnrik  is  pretty  thick,  and,  when  wounded,  exudes  a  small  quantity  of  a 

.niilky  juice.     The  bark,  when  dried,  is  of  a  purplish-brown  colour  on  the- inside.     It 

.is  fibrous,  and  more  cUificuJt  to  pulverise^an  the  Jesuit^s  bark  in  use.   The  powder  is 

oi  ii  |>urpbsh-greycoJour,  and  tastes «weet,  then  bitter  and  astringent. 

'-  No  oppontuDity.guuht  to  be  omitted  that  can  in  any  way  make  us  more  acquainted 
uiib  this  valuable  {:enus  cinchona^  the  salutary  effects  of  which  give  a  security  and  com* 
fort  to  the  lives  of  those  in  warm  and  unhealthy  climates,  beyond  any  other  medicine 
we  know  of.  This  species  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  to  the  Peruvian  bark;  but  it 
is  Lo  be  regrettc'd  that  the  tree  is  scarce  and  small,  and  thattienoiigh  ofat  cannot  berlyad, 
*  at  least  in  tliese  parts  * 

**  A.  do  not  protend  to  hold  up  this  neWbaA  as  superior,  or  even  equd,  to  flie  Pe- 
ru vian-  I  have  given  it  in  the  slighter  eases  of  intermitting  and  remittmg  fevers,  witk 
good  effect ;  and,  -in  a  few  instances;  it  produced  a  cure,  where  the  patients  had  taken 
the  common  and  red  bark  to  no  purpose.  To  , people  afflicted  witn  intermittents,  I 
.gave  the  powder  from  twelve  grains  to  thirtyevery  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  in  the 
absence  of  fever.  By  this  means  a  stop  was  put  to  the  fever,  ana  tbe  patients  reco- 
vered. I  huve  also  aidministered  this  new  bark  in  dyspepsia,  botbiin  powder  and  infu- 
sion. It  sat  easy  on  the  stomach*  promoted  appetite,  and  was  easy  to  take.  ^I  had 
-ihewn  this  species  of  cinchona  to  my  igobd  friend  Dr.  Wright,  before  he  left  the  island, 
and  gave  him  a  little  of  the  bark.  He  gave  it  in  powder  to  a  patient,  but  found  it 
emetic,  which  could  only  happen  from  sociie  peculiarity  in  tbe  constitution,  in  bis 
letter  to  me,  he  intimate9,  that  probably  the  same  thing  would  happen  with  any  other 
of  tliis  eenus,  4f  given  before  it  was  completely  dried.*' 

Thefolldwing  observation^,  by  the  same  gentleman^  an  the  use  of  the  red  Peruviaa 
.  bark,  may  not  be  thought  niisplaoed  here: 

^'  The  red  Peruvian  bark,  when  genuine,  and  gives  briskly^  it  pretty  large  doset, 
will,  in  particular  cases,  occasion  a  degree  of  w^sxevu  depression,  giddiness,  and 
faintness,  that  are  alarming  to. the  patient  and  his Trienos,  and  perhaps,  if  not  timely 
attended  to,  might  be  of  serious  consequence.  This  only  happens  in  certain  constku- 
,  lions,  and  in  weakly  habits,  or  those  rendered  so  by  disease.  This  effect  of  the  red 
bark,  so  far  as. I  knQw,  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  writer,  and  when  it  occuVs 
is  either  not  attended  to,  or  imputed  to  some  other  cause.  The  foUowin||^extiQact  of  a 
letter  from  Jarpes  Graham,  Esq.  a  worthy  and  respectable  gentleman  of  this  island^ 
.  plaQC^s  this  circumstance  in  a  strong  li^ht : 

.«  Mr.  Graham  had  been  affliete  J  with  a  fever  aad  agnie  for  sevend  months,  aad.  hat- 

mg 

'*  This  loM  may  be  compeiMited  bv  the  mbnndanee  of  tbe  preeeding  tpedct,  dcferibed  by  Dr.  WiMHI 
ya  tbe  &ixty-5.evcntli  vu!imie  of  the  Philosophical  TransaiTtiont,  and  which  has  been  found  to  ansirer  all  &e 
purposes  of  Jesvits  bark.    All  tne  /unaica  species,  being  of  aa  emetic  natore,  iboald  be  gives  la  ittaU  dofts 
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iing  consulted  an  c«iiinent  physician  here,  had  the  red  bark  prescribed  him,  which  he 

was  to  take  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  each.     "  On  taking  the  first,**  says  he,    **  I  in- 

•stantly  perceived  an  nnusval  pungency  on  my  t(Migne.    After  the  fifth  \  lelt  an  anxiety 

.  about  my  bceast,  with  &intishness ;  and  had  hardly  done  swallowing  the  Sixth,  when 

M  was  seized  with  a  giddiness,  an  universal  tremor,  and  a  profuse  cold  sweat.     A  little 

wine,  which  was  given  me  in  this  situation,  relieved  me  considerablv.    In  about  an 

hour,  all  the  alanning  symptoms  disappeared,  but  'I  remained  weak  and  languid. — •^ 

^rom  that  day,  however,  the  fever  left  me,  and  did  not  return  till  several  months  after^ 

nWien  it  was  brought  on  by  a  cold,  and  was  removed  by  the  berk  administered  an  the 

«aiae  EBanaeri  and  attendetl  nearly  by^the  same  symptoms  sis  before,^' 


3.  TRlFLeRA. 

Pedtmcles  three-flowered. 


THREE-FLOWERED. 


*  This  species  was  discovered  by  TM[r.  Hpberts,  n  clergyman,  in  (Tamaica.  The  leaves 
are  very  like  those  of  the  first  species,  and  the  pods  somewhat  larger.  At  the  axills 
come  out  three  scarlet  flowers.  The  bark  is  of  the  colour  of  Peruvian  bark.  It  grows 
jn  many  parts  of  ^Jamaica, 


JAMAICA  BILBERHY  or  WHORTLE^BERRY. 


vAcci>nusi. 


Cl.  8,  on,  l.^^Ottandria  m4>nogj/nia.         Nat.  OR.-*-5/com^5, 

^£N.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  small  perianth,  superior,  permanent ;  corolla  one-petaled^ 

bell-shaped,  four-cleft,  segments  resolute ;  -stamens  eight  simple  filaments,  in« 

serted  into  the  receptacle,  with  two -horned  anthers;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior 

germ,  '4  simj^le  style,  and  obtuse  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  globulitr  umbilical 

'berry,  four-celled ;  seeds  few  andsmall.    One  i^ecies^is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

MERIBIONALE. 

leaves  oTate^oblong,  acute,  serrate,  perennial,  flat,  lucid;  racemes tennlnaet* 
ing,  erect;  corouas  prisiaatical. 

7he  corolla  of  ^is  plant  is  seldom  ftye-deft  It  grows  in  tjie  Blue  Mountains,  and 
dbout  the  morasses  in  Westmorland.  Mr.  A.  Robinson  mentions  a  plant  he  met  with 
4Kt  Coldspring,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  stem  as  thick  as  a  raan^s  thigh.  The  beities 
grew  in  clusters  about  two  inches  long,  Uack^as  a  sloe,  and  covered  with  farina ;  they 
^ere  the  bigness  of  an  English  pea,  crowned  with  the  four-leaved  cup,  four-cellecf,  ^  * 
.and  containing  many  seeds.  They  had  a  very  pleasant  taste,  being  a  mixture  of  sour  * 
.and  sweet.  The  leaves  grew  alternate,  ovate,  slightly  crenated,  hardly  an  inch  long^- 
#f  a  firm  hard  consistency^  and  sub-astringent  taste,    it  wasin  beny  in  July. 


JAMAICA  on  INDIAN  GRAPE. 

.  .  .        Cl.  5,  OR.  l.^^Pentandria  monogynion 
Ifair.  CHAR.— ;!;?€  Grape- Vioe^  p.  334. 

Eee 


vms. 

Nat.  ovu^^Hcderacea^ 
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INDIOA.  INDIANA, 

^Vitis^  frucfumiyiorey  jubro^  acerbri^^folio.stdffi>fttnd6minutldcinidt&^ 
subfus  albd  lanugine  tecto,  S'oane,  V.  2,  p.  104,  t.  210,  f.  4,— 
SiliestriSy  surmentis  Usie  reptiiUbus^.  uvis,  minonbus  nigrUm—^ 
Bruwixo,  p   178.. 

Leaves  cordate^  tooibt^J,  villose  beiieatb  v  t^adrib-raceiBiferous.-. 

This  plant  has  a  trunk  frequently  as  thick Jis  a  man*5  leg,,  woody^and  sending  oa^ 
branches,  with  branching  tendrils,^ by  which  it  fastens  itsell  to  trees-/  The-  leaves  ani- 
flowers  vtyy  ntariypesenible  those  of  the  coronaoa  grape*  vine  ;.  the  former  iiave  inch-, 
long  footstalks,  they  are  soft,  g.reen  on  the  upper  side,,  and  white  and  downy  on  the 
under.     The  fruit,,  which  ripens  in  September,  is  in  bunches  of  small  grapes,  of  a., 
purplish  colour,  ^  which  have  a  rough  acerb  taste,  and,  it  is  thonghty  wouM  make  ar^^ 
excellent  wiae  Under  proper manageiue Hi.    It  is  sometimes  made  into  tarts.   This  plant 
grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Jamaica,,  and^  when  luxuriant,  which  it  is  in  the  higher 
WQodlapds,.  is  so  full  of  juice^^  that  a  junk  of  three  feet  in  length  will  yield  near  a  piut 
of  cjear  tasteless  water ;  which  often  affords  great  refreshment  when  no  other  water  is 
near.    From  tljis  quality  in  the  stem  it  is  well  known  by  the  n^meof  water- wit  he ;  anj 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  commQji.gr4pervine^  if  wounded. in. the  spring,,  disnf^ 
enuis  a  clear,.^ limpid,,  watery,  juice. 

See  GRAPE-ViNt.'. 


JAMAICA  NETTLE-TREE.  €ELTIS/ 

Cl.  23, .  OR.  1 . — Polygajnid  motweeia. .      Nat.  or. — Scabrida* 

GfiN.  CttARi — Hermaphrodite .ealyx'five*parted;  no  corolla ;. stamina  five  iilamenta^ 
with  oblong  anthers  ;  pistil  an  ovate  germ,  with  two  styles,  and  simple  stigmas^ 
the  pericarp  a  giobujar  one-celled  drupe,  containing  a  roundish  nut.     The  male* 
flowers  have  a  six-parted  perianth,  and  six  stamens;  all  tke  rest  as  in  the*herma«» 
j)jtirodites..    Two  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. . 

1;  MICRANTRA. , 

jirhdrescens^Jvlik^bhngo  cvati's  hirsutis  ei  leniter  serratts,  ^fidribut 
minimis,  racemis  atanibus*^  Browne,  p.  173,  t.  12,  f.  2. 

This  shrubby  tcee,,.  which  is  the  riamnus  mieranthus  of  Linneus,  seldom  rises  above 
'4en  or  twelve  feet,  andxhrows  out  a  ^reat  number  of  loose  branches.    It  is  frequent  in- 
Clarendoo  and  about,  the  Eerry,  arid  is  J^nown  by  the  name  of  bastard  fustic.     It  some* 
tin/es  gf ows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.     The  berries  are  of  a  deep  purple  semi-pellU'^ 
•id  colour, .  of  a  sweet  aad  not  disagree|tble  Xaste,  nearly  the  size  of  the  locufr-iberry; 

2.  JiMERICAl^A* .        AMERICAN!^ 

Leaves  oblong-ovate^,  obtuse,  nerved,  smooth  above^  golden  beneath.- 

This  rises  near  twenty  feet  high,  cqyered  with  a  ffrey  bark,'  and  dividing  at  top  iirto- 
l^j  bcaach^  \  leaves  aearly  four  in^es  Iodr^  ana  two  audalialf  bcoadj  rouoaedlai. 
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Iheir  extremity^  6f  a  thick  texture,  very  smooth  on  their  upper  surface,  and  on  their 
wilder  of  a  lucid  goM  colour.  The  fruit  is  round  and  red.  It  was  found  in  Jamaica  by 
X)r,  HoustoD. 

See  Nettles  and  Nettle-Teee. 

Jamaica  Pepper — See  Pimenta, 
Jamaica  Plum — See  Spanish  Plum. 


JAMAICA  SALOP.  '    LIMODORUM. 

Cl.  20,  OR.  1. — Gynandria  diandria.        Nat.  or. — Orchideie. 

Gen.  €Kar. — Calyx  v-ague  spathes,  spadix  simple,  no  perianth ;  the  corolla  has  five 
petals,  ovatc-oblong,  about  equal,  spreading^  the  superior  ones  con\«rging; 
nectary  one-leafed,  concave,  footstalked,  within  the  lowest  petal,  the  length  of 
the  petals ;  the  stamens  ^re  two,  bearing  a  filament  with  an  oblong  ascending  body, 
the  length  of  the  cproUa ;  with  two  anthers,  ovate,  looking  forwards ;  the  pistil 
has  a  columnar  germ,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  inferior,  witli  a  funneUform 
stigma;  the  .pericarp  a  columnar  threc-v-alved  capsule,  one-celled,  gaping  at  the 
corners ;  seeds  nuni<nrous,  like  saw-dust.  Swartz  observes  that  this  genus  is 
«carcely  different  from  serapias,  except  in  the  inflorescence  or  scape.  Four 
species  have  been  found  in  Jamaica. 

*  1 .  altum.        tall. 

Folns  liratis  longissimis,  scapo  fiorifcro  parthli^  sub^squamosc-r* 
Browne,  p.  325. 

Flowers  beardless ;  spikes  sub*panicled. 

Bulb  tubercled,  roundish,  of  a  fleshy  and  fibrous  substance,  covered  with  a  coriace- 
ous, shining  skin,  and  having  some  tomcntose  white  fibres  underneath.  Leaves  from 
tthe  bulb,  vernal,  two  £eet  long,  broad-lanceolate,  longitudinally  folded  at  the  nerves, 
even,  very  like  those  of  a  young  plant  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  scape  simple,  upright,  some- 
times divided  at  top,  two  feet  high,  even,  round.  It  has  little  sheaths  on  it  which  are 
remote,  prsBmorse,  embracing,  netted,  pale.  Flowers  terminating,  scattered,  alter- 
nate, large,  purple,  sometimes  varying  to  white  ;  the  three  outer  petals  are.  upright* 
spreading;  tne  two  inner  bent  in,  forming  a  helmet  with  the  middle  upper  one 4  all 
equal,  converging  a  little,  the  inner  ones  paler;  nectary  ventricose,  cordate,  embrac- 
•Hig  the  column  with  its  base;  lip  recurved,  two  lobed,  whitish,  with  longitudinal  blood- 
•red  grooves,  and  others  sulphur-coloured ;  the  middle  appendicled,  with  an  ovatc- 
emarginate  blood-red  little  jug  ;  column  elongated,  gibbous,  boat-shaped,  dilated  at 
^op,  cordate,  having  the  two  anthers  on  very  slir>rt  pedicels  in  a  case,  stigma  tubular 
'in  front;  germ  oblong,  attenuated;  capsule  large,  oblong,  pedicelled,  attenuated  at 
the  base. — Sw. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  (which  is  found  only  in  the  cooler  parte  of  the  mountains,) 
generally  run  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length.  The  flower-stalks  grow  close 
to  these,  but  seperate,  and  rise  commonly  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  teet.  The 
jroot  is  fleshy,  somewhat  transparent,  its  taste  is  bitterish,  and  attended  with  a  clam- 

£  e  e  2  uiiness 
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tniness  tliat  leaT^  a  light  prickly  warmth  bebiiid  it ;  but  this  wears  offsoon^  leaving  the. 
palate  free  from  every  sensation  but  that  of  the  bitter^ .  As  the  roqjt  dries  it  acquires  ^ 
great  deal  both  of  the' colour  aixd  taste  of  rhubarb;  but  itiihoulU  be  shccd,  ana,keptat 
fong  thiie  in  the  open  air  or  sun,  to  be  properly  cured.  It  may  be  used  with  great;v 
propriety  as  a  stoixiajL:hic>  and  is  generally  observed  to  thicken  the  saliva  wheu  chewed. . 

2;  T  l^B  E  ROSUM.  ,        TUB  &R<M»; . 

Flowers  sub-spiked,  bearded. 

Root  tuberous ;  stew  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  the  number  of  flowers  not  exceeding  • 
five,  dark  purple ;  in  a  more  luxuriant,si&u^on  .probably  all  parts  are  larger.  Thi$> 
>a3  loug.  confoun<l<^d  with  the  first  species. 

3,  UTRICULATUM.    ,       BOTTLEP;  . 

Eoot  tuberous;    root  leaves  twin-sheathed,,  radical /sheatb  liiiflated^    scape^^- 
sheathed  V  flowers, sessile. — Sw^ 

4.  GKNTUNOiDES.  G£NT1AN-LIKB. 

Boot  tuberous.^,  leafless,  stem  sheathed  ;  flowers  peduncled*.. 

Jamaica  Walnut — See  Walnut* 

J4.MBOLAN — See  ;K0S£  APPtB* 
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JASMINE.  JASMINUM/ 

©L,  2,  OR.  1. — Diandria  monogynia** :     fi at.- OR.^-i^piariie. 

•«N*  CIUR. — Cal}  X  a  one-leafed  five-toothed  perianth ;  corolla  one-petaIed,.salyet» 
shaped,  border  fiver  parted  ;  the  filaments  have,  small  anthers,  within  the  tube;, 
the  pii^tU  has  a  rounaish  gerni,  a  filiform  style,  jand  bifid  stigma;  the  pericarp  i»» 
an  oyai  sn^ooth  i  erry,  two-celled;  seeils.two,  Jacge^  ovate^  .arillatody  coDvex  o& 
one  side,  ^t  on  the  other. . 

L  OFFI€INALfi«  OFFICINAU  . 

Leaves  opposite,  giopate;.  leaflets  acuminate;  buds^almost  upnghL 

This  shriibbyi^  climbing,  and  fragrant  plant,  has  beeo^very  generally  cultivated  'ut 
Jamaica, .  igc  the  purpose  of  framing,  arbours.  Several  other  „ species  have  also  beea 
AUtroduced,  whictv  tlmve  remarkably  welK  Browne  notices  a  wild  species,  which  be 
caiis  the  small,  shrnhhy^  ,dttar/ jasmine ^  with  small  ovate,  acuminate,  rigid,  opposite 
leaves,  which  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and,  he  says,  ^rows  plentifully  in  the  parish  ot 
l^ortland.  .It.slioob  in  small  tufts,  and  seldom  rises  above.a.ibot  or  two  from  the. 
ground  ;^  its  leaves  iu:e  vexy.  smooth  and  shining.  . 

2*  SAJvIBAa : 

Leaver  .opposite^  simple^, elliptic,  ovate  and <  sub^cordatef  ,iDeiBbnuMceav% 
opaque;  bruuchtets  am}  petioles  pubescent ;  calycine  segments  awl-shaped^ 

in^idplaat  is  $eoeraU{kao3jya.bj^tbe  oame  ^  dr^^ian  jfsmine^  nu^  i^  the  ^y^ 
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Uhthcs  of  Browne.     It  has  also  beon  pretty  generally  v  uitivated  in  Jamaica,  forming- 

Si^  -aut  sweet-scented  arbours.     TThe  flowers  are  of  a  fine  ivbile,  when  fuliy  blow)tv 
le^  drop  from  their  cups  upon  being  bliaken  j  they  coniinue  tlirougb  most  of  the  yj^ax* 

Jasmine,  Bastari>^ — ^ee  Poison  Berries, 
Jasmink,  Cape — aSYt  Indigo  Bfrrv 
Ja&aune,  French — Stic  Swallow-Wom:-:  - 
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JASMINE-TREE. . 
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Ct.  5V  OR.  I. — Pentaiidriamonogynid:        NaT.  or. — Contort  a). 

Tills  was  so  naii'etl  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  GharlesPiuniier,  of  Marseilles^  wE^T 
Waveilcd  in  South  America*  ■ 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  smali,^  blnntly  fiye-parted,  perianth  ;*  corolla  one  petaled, 
funnel  form;  tube  long^  .border  five-parted,  from  erect  spreading;  segments 
ovate-oblung^  oblique;  the  stamens  are  five  awl-shaped  filaments,  from  the  mid- " 
die  ot  tiie  tube,  (very  short,  scarcely  rising^above  the  calyx) ;  anthers  converjjing, 
large,  triioigular ;  the  pistil  has  an  oblong,  bifid  germ^  scarcely  any  style  ;  stigma 
double-acuminate;  the  pericarp  is^ two  lon^  acuminate  fbUides,  veutricose,  bent 
downwards,  nodding,  one- celled,- one- valved  ;.  seeds  numerous,  oblong,  inserted 
into  a  larger  ovate  membrane  at  the  base,  imbricate.  Two  species  are  natives  o£  ^ 
Jamaica^  J^th  growing  wild  in  tlie  woods.. . 

Kerium  arbcreumy  foUo  masimo  obtusiorti  floreineamato.  *  Sloanc^  ^ 
V.  2,  p.  61,  t.   185  and  .86,  f.   I-     Arborescens  raviulis  crassis^ 
Joins  oblonge  ovatis,  petiolis  biglandulisy  Jioribus^  gpmmaiis  per 
spicas  terinhiales.  .  Browne,  p.  l^U 

Lfeaves  ovate*oblong ;  petioles  biglandular*^  - 

Tills  tree  rises  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  Imving^a  suecuknt  'tmrrk  and; 
Vtanches,  full  of  a  milky  Juice,  as  are  all  parts  of  the  tree.    The  bark  of  the  branches - 
is  of  a  dark  dirty  green  colour,  with  sundry  protuberances  or  marks,  where  the  It^avea  - 
or  branches  have  tallen  off,  .  The  bark  *of  the  main  stem,  which  is  a  foot  in  idiam<::tt:r  in 
old  trees,  is  rough,  ,woody,  and,  on  being  woxinded,.  yields  'but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  sap.    The  leaves  coHie  out  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  brsmches,.  having  a  large 
mid-rib  and  n^ny  Veins ;  .they  are  six  -or  eight  linches  long,  and  four  or  five  broad,  < 
evenly  spread  out,  and  stand  on  round  petioles  about  two  inches  long,  which,  as  well 
as  the  leaf,  are  stiff  and  erect.  .  The  nowers^come  out  from.*  among  the  leaves,  on* 
strong jround  peduncles,  £ve  or  six  inches  long,  which  branch  into  many  pedicels, 
CQ!)taining  the  flowers,  something  m  the  form  of  a  tfident;  tlie  main  peduncle  again- 
ahoots  up  Irom  the  middle  some  inches,  ai)d  again  branches  into  pedicels  of  flowers.-— 
They  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  shaped  like  tiiose  of  oleander y  or  rose-bay,  aiui  have 
an  agreeable  odour.     Every  part  is  very  succulent  and  brittle,  and  broken  branches- 
veadily  take  root  and  grow.     From  the  le;  st  wound  in  the  branches,  itave^,  or  flowert*- 
i|||k3>.^(zuik^Juice  flows  yery^abundaatly^  aoU  id  sai4  to  be  oi^  a  purgative  nature. 

2.  AiiBA^^* 


$M  tkOHTUS    JAMAICENSIS.  numiCMa, 

2.  ALftA.  WRTTE. 

Nerium  arborevm  altisshmoTij  folio  angusfOy  fiore  albo.  Sloane,  y* 
2,  p.  62.  Arborescens  racemis  terminalibus  pidunculis  hngis  nudU 
incidentibus.     Browne,  p.  181. 

This  can  harJly  be  called  a  species,  for  in  no  respect  does  it  differ  from  fthe  other 
but  in  the  colour  of  the  corolla.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  similar  jnanner,  and  liave  an 
as^reeable  smell ;  the  leaves  are  exactly  the  same,  and  produced  in  the  same  manner; 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  distingui$biq£  the  two  trees  but  by  the  colour  of  tfafi 
flower. 


JERUSALEM  THORN.  a>ARKINSONrA. 

-Cl,  10,  OR.  1. — Peniandria  monogynia.        Nat.  or. — Lovie^itacet^. 

This- was  so  named  in  memory  of  John  Parkinson,  apothecary  of  London,  author  tf 
tfome  botanical  works. 

*  Gen.  char. — -Calyx,  a  one-le*fed  perianth,  at  the  base  bell -shaped,  Hattish,  perma-* 
nent;  border  five-parted;  segments  lanceolajte-ovate, .acute,  coloured,  rsflei^ 
almost  equal,  deciduous;  the  corolla  has  five  petals  >vith  claws,  almost  equal, 
spreading  very  much,  ovate^  the  lowest  kidney-form,  claw  upright,  very  lon^; 
the  stamens  are  .ten  filaments,  awl-sbapedy'^villose  below,  deGiine4;  anthers  ob- 
long, incumbent,  the  pistil  has  a  round,  long,  declined,  germ;,  slyle  filiforiQ, 
rising  the  leng;th  of  the  stamens  ;  stigma  blunt  \  the  pericarp  is  a  very  long  round 
legum^,  swelling  over  tlie  seeds,  ^  like  a  necklace,  acuminatje;  seeds  several,  one 
jto  each  jp^jt, of ^ the  legume,  pblpug,  ^ub-cylindxdc,  blunt.  There  js. only  one 
speqies. 

AC^LEAT^.  PRICKLY. 

AculeakLy  foliolis  minutissimUt  pinnatisy  jpenna  hngiori  compressa  — 
Browne,  p.  222. 

This  is- a  smdl  tree,  with  a'trunk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  unarmed,  even ;  braociies 
long,  sub-divided,  fiexuose,  prickly,  strict.  Prickles  two  opposite,  at  the  sides  of 
the  petioles,  one  between  them  three  times  as  long  sts  the  others,  awl-shaped,  uprighu 
Leaves  alternate,  in- fours  from  t^e  same  bud,  pinnate,  very  long,  linear*     General 

{>etioles  linear,  thicker  at  the  base,  flat,  somewhat  convex,  spreading,  very  smooth.; 
eafleis  extremely- small,  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate,  smooth.  Racemes  terminating 
and  axillary,  solitary,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  erect,  (eight  or  ten)  manv-flowered; 
flowers  alternate,  scattered,  yellow,  on  lone  peduncles ;  the  largest  petal  as  it  were 
pedicelled,  roundish,  with  blood-red  streaks  at  the  base;  all  the  petals  waved  and 
curled  ;  filaments  shorter  by  half  than  the  petals,  equal ;  anthers  purple ;  style  ^hort, 
awl-shaped,  a  little  ascending ;  legume  compressed  a  little  ;  seeds  brown,  smooth.-— 
Sw.  The  wood  is  white,  leaves  shining,  racemes  of  flowers  loose,  simple,  beautiful, 
«nd  smelling  very  sweet.  It  is  worth  notice,  tliat  the  leaflets  or  lobes  drop  from  the 
middle  ribs,  leaving  them  bare ;  and  that  the  flower  spikes,  depending  from  the  treet 
cause  the  standard-like  petal  to  be  lowest,  which  would  be  reversed  were  the  spikes 
jupright.    The  perianth  has  its  base  permanent,  forming  a  kin^  of  ncctarium,  biit  tl^e 
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dmsioDS  of  the  perianth  are  reflected  and  deciduous.     Browne  savfj,  '*  this  shnib  was 
first  introduced  into  Jamaica  from  the  Main,  but  now  grows  wild  in  ^  many  parti.    It:. 
3eldom  rises  above  eight  feet  iii.height." 

Jews  Mai^low — See  Broom- Wefd. 
Indian  Arrow- Root — See  Arrow-Root;:. 


INDIAN  CREEPER.  IPOMOEA; 

Cl.  5,  OR.  I. — Penta7ulriAma}wgyni(t^\       Nat.  OTn.-^CampanacCie. 

.  (ftfiH.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  five-toothed  oblong  periantli,  vefy  small,  permanent ;  corolla 
one-petaled,  funnel-form;,  tube*  sub- cylindric,  veiy  Tono^ ;  border  five-cleft, 
spreading-;  divisions -oblong^. fiat>f.  the  sianoeQSraee^fiite; filaments,  awl-shaped^ 
almost  the  length  of  Ihe  corolla,  with  roundish  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish 
germ,  a  filiform  style,,  the  length  of  the  cocolla„.. stigma  headed,  globose ;  the 
pericarp  a  roundish  capsule,  three-celled,  contain ing,5ub-ovatc  seeds.  This  genus 
IS  nearly  allied  to  convolvulus^  but  differs  from  it  hi  the  lengthened  tube  of  th^ 
corolla  and  the  headed  stigma^..  Eight  species  grow  inJamaica^  as  follow : . 

i.airAMocur.'^-  ' 

I%liis  capilldceis  pinnatisy  ftorAus  mbeUii  soUtariVs.   Browne,  p.  155-. 

teaves  pinnatifici,  linear ;  fIow43rs  sub-solitary; .  ..  '  >} 

This  is  an  annual  plant,. rising  with  twooWoiig,  ppettjf  brotfd,  forked,'  two-nerved^ 
#^ed.-leaves,  which  remain  a  considerable  time  before  they  fall  cJffj  stems  slender^ 
twilling  a(>d  rising  by  support  seven  or  ei^t  feet,  sending  out  scveraUside-branches^ . 
which  twioe  about  each  other  aod  the  principal  skem,*  or  any  neighbouring  body.  The 
Jeaves  are  coioposed  of  several  pairs*  of  v<eryi  fine  iiaFfowlobeit,'~iit>t  thicker- than  seviirig 
thread,<.having  afise  mid-rib,  the  lowest  lobe  geoferaUy!  double,  Whaving  a  leafy  spu^ 
annexed  to  it;,  therlobes  areabout>:an.iiicfa4ong^  ofia  deep  greeif;>  either  opposite  or 
alternate.  The  flowers  comci  out  singly  (aometiiBas  dotibly)  froni'  the  side  of  the  stis^ksi) 
on  slender  peduncles,  about  an  inch  long;  thg^tube  of  the  corolla  is  about  the  same 
length,  narrow  at  bottom,  but  gi-adtiall^  widening  towards  the  top,^  where  it  spreads 
;<^n^W^  with  five' angles  ;it'i*  of 'aVrnd^tbeafOtifulJicari  and  makes  a  fine 

^pearaoce.:  Jt  is  knovni  by.<he<  nan>e  ^f  Sarbadves  sweet-wiiliain.     Browne  calls  it- 
^tbe'^>ei^/'W^  jVj5aiaj>2*,:whTchiskCuUivate^  in  most  gardens  of  Jjtmaica  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  flowers,  and  delicate,  thick,  minutely-dissected-,  foliage.     It  is  also  called 
Jpdianpinky.  or  redbdl-^w^of  Jmej^ica,*.  Tl^ rao4 is-saidto be  a  strong  pirge,  ia 
4ecoQivm.     This  is  a  variety  with  beautiful  white  flowers. 

^     J     .,,       .      J.  2.  cpgciNEA.-       scahlet;; 
:  ^.u  ;  ,  .  F^ixs  cotddtis  prcduciionbits^  tuko'^flefis  aTcimt&\  Ifmba  crenafo,-^ 

jr-.  >!^  :  t^^s  cordke-acumtilatt^;  angular  atthebase  ;  peduiicjes  many-flowered. 

'    Stem  hefl&iceoui^  twining,  quadrangular,  smooth^ j^^^^tiose ;  leaves  petioled,  pen^ 
•fjfn^hr.  smooth  ou  both  sides*  I  ^^duaclesu  very  longj  Mili^ry^  upsighlt,  round,,  awo^ 
;"*••'  '  •  £artec^ 
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parted^  bifid,  on  onc-flowercd  pedicels;  flowers  long,  scarlet,  larger  tb^n  those  of 
the  first  sort ;  calyx  five-cleft,  with  lanceolate  segrments ;  border  of  the  corolla  plaited  j 
siamens  longer  than  the  corolla,  anthers  whitish  ;  fferm  superior,  stigma  marked  with 
four  lines;  capsule  four-celled,  four-seeded;  seeds  solitary,  roundish-angnlar,  black. 
•  — Sit.-  This  is  also  an  annual  plant,  growing  to  the^ame  height.  The  corolla  is  not 
^o  deep  coloured  as  that  o\  the  t^uamoclit ;  and,  there. is  a  variety  with  orange-coloured 
flowers.  Browne  observes  that  it  is  renjarlfvable.fQr  the  curved  or  .arched; figure  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla. 

3.  TUBER05A.  TUBEROUS. 

:tjonvolviihis  major  heptaphyllos^  flore  sulphnreoj  o'dcrdtOy  sptciosk^ 
.s'ww,    SioMie,  V.  1,  p.  153,  t.  96,  f.  2.     Heptadaciyla  major  scanr* 
dens^    flora  nufjqri  vampaiiulatg^,   malice  fftefniranaceOy   ^minibm 
viqjorih}is  vilfosis.     Browne,  p.  155. 

Leaves- palmate  ;ok>bcs.iu  seven^s,  lanceQl;^^,  acute,  (juite  entire.;  peduncles 
three- flow^erett.  ;» < 

This  plant  is  calletl-the'*^^//-y^flr,  -or  Spariish  af lour  vme^  and  is  thought  to  have 
4)een  introduced  from  the  continent.  It  is  naturally  a  cliipber,  and  spreads  to  such  aR 
extent  as  to  be  carried  over  an  arbour  of  three,  hundred  feet  in  length  from  one  root. 
The  root  is  tuberous,  as  large  as  the  human  head,  and  ^ehds  forth. a  brown  cornered 
btem,  which  mounts. the  highest  trees.;  th<9.  branches  are  numerous,  as  are  the  leave% 
which  are  as  large  as  a  b^nd,  fimoQth,  find  standing  on  long  petioles.|  they  have  seven 
lobes,"  ftorti  whence  it  may  probably  biave  been  called  seven-eared^  inst^d  of  $toetLm 
yeartd^  vine.  The  lobes  at.the  base  are  shoi^test  and  narrowest,  growing.larger  to  the 
last  The  peduncles  are  about.three inches  long,  Tound,  and  green,  man^^-flowered.; 
/the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  yejlow  colour,  ;and  agreeable  smell,  ^he  capsule  .is  aboqt  as 
big  as  a  walnut,  membrjanaceou^^  ahinmg-brovrn,  with  the  capsular  leaves  sticking  to 
^ts  base  ;  it  is  twQ.celled^  and.in  each  cell  rtwo  black  or  dark  brown  seeds,  one  some- 
tiques  abortive  ;  they  are  villoie,  triangular,  witli  a  roundish  side.  Tbis^Iant  is  won^ 
<lerfully  beautiful  and  fnsgraiit  when  in  flower,  and  very  fit  for  arbours,  as  its  thi<^ 
^foliage  completely  epccludes  the. rays  o^the  sun.  Every  part  of  it  ift  purgative,  anfl 
^^bppnds  .witji  fnilk.    ^i^arhap  supposes  scanimoRy  oaight  be  nKule  jrom  it 

4.  BQNA  N03C.  «<300D  NIGHT. 

fionvohulus  mamnusy  caufe  spinulis  obtusk  obnlo^  jlcfre  atboy  fAk 
hederaceoj  anguloso.     Slpane,  v.  1»  p.  151,  t.  96,  f.  1.    SUvestrk 
.    Joliis  et  Jloribu$  amplissimisy  tubis  Jtoruij^  subUrHibus.    *3it>wn^ 
•l        p-  1^J«  .  ,"    ••  •        •     .      . '. 

^Leaves  cordate,  acute,  quite  entire  j  stem  prickly ;  ilowers  in  threes ;  corolUs 

undivided.  1      ...         * 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  growingto  a  very  great  lengthy  covering  sometimes  many 
'^rees,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  for  many  pace^  baviag  a  round  >iin<l  reddish  stalk,  armed 
"With  blunt,  herbaceous,  short,  variously  shaped,  pridkles,  winding  itself  about  any 
thing  it  comes  near,  or  creeping  along  the  surfk(5e  oip  the  ground.  At  uneqmd  (Kstances 
come  but,  on  petioles  si!^' indies  long, 'smooth  petioled  leaves,  four  inches  long,.Md 
as  broad  firom  ear  to  ear  at  the  base,  there  foeine  a  sinus  or  hollow  from  the  eacs.;^  th|  ' 
^oint.    The  Qowcfrs  are  axiiiarjr,  many,  on  peduncles  an  inch  long }  the  tube  of  the 
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'^prolia  is  seldom  less  than  from  three  to  foar  inrche^  in  length  ;  the  border  is  white,  five 

-'inches  in  diameter,  a  little  sinuated,  and  has  five  greet?  streaks  on  the  outside. — Shane, . 

•  Browne  observes  that  this, piscnt  grows  in  great  abundance  about  the  Ferry,  Spanish 

vTown,  and  Sixteen  Mile  Walk,  running  among  bushes,  and  adorned  with  large  white 

'  flowers*     He  also  remarks,  that  the  leaves,  like  those,  indeed,  of  all  the  species  of  con-* 

volvulus  and  ipom^ea^  are  very  variable,  being  sometimes  of  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  at 

other  times  lobed  ;  sometimes  also  the  stem  only  is  prickly,  at  ethers  both  the  stem 

and  petioles.     The  fjcuit  isa  juicelessberry,  globular,  one-celled;  rind  leathery,  se« 

peratiqg  from  the  pulp  when  ripe';  within  covered  by  a  fine  white  membrane,  marked 

».-«vith  six.long^tudtnalr«treaks;  the/ pulp  is  fungous  and  snowy  white,  adhering  to  the 

geeus,-  wnich  are  three  or  four,  ovate,  on  one  side  convex  with  a  groove,  on  the  other 

.  angular,  perforated  near  the  base  wiUi  a  large  umbilical  aperture ;  they  are  smooth^  of 

«-a  pale  testaceous  colour. — ^Sloane  K  Gartner. 

5.  VIOLACEA.  VIOLET. 

Canvolvulu&majorj  folio  subroiundo,  fioi  eumplo,  purpurea.    Sloane, 
V.  1,  p.  154,  t.  98,  f.  1.  , 

Leaves  cordate,  quite  entire^  flowers  crowded;  corollas  undivided. 

The  round  green  sarments  or  stalks  of- this  plant  .mount  about  any  tree,  shrub,  or 

-r^edge,  to  a  great  height,  clothing  them  green  with  their  many  branches  and  leaves ; 

.^these  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  broad  at  the  round  base,  from  one^ 

<  ear  to  the  other,  smooth,  yellowish- green,  on  petioles  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length* 

The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  ^ery  large,  beli-shaped ;  capsule  brown,  nav« 

V  ing  above  five  valves,  four  round  protuberances,  and  in  each  ot  them  a  large  triangular, 
r  smooth,  solid,  whitish  *brown^  seed.     It  grows  every -where  on  iiedges  and  diujit-s  in 

.   moist  lands.    Hernandez  says  the  decoction  is  purgative,  made  of  the  green  herb,  and 
r  taUcenio  the  morning. — Sloane^ 

'  6.  TRILOBA.  THRBE-LOBEO. 

Convolvulus  ;olio  hederaeeo^  anguloso,  Jlore  diluie  purpurea.    Sloane^ 
V.  1,  p.  155. 

X.eaves  three*lobed,  cordate ;  peduncles  three-flowered* 

"  This  sends  forth  several -stems  from  the  same  roet,  -which  is  oblong,  deep,  and  large; 

V  tiie  stalks  are  rouno,  reddish,  three  or  tour  feet  long,  trailing  on  the  sqrface  of  the 
,  eround.  The  leaves  are  on  two  inches  long  petioles ;  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
.  loh^  Irom  the  centre^of  the  petiole  to  the  opposite  point,  and  as  much  from  end  to  end 
4»;of  the  sections  at  the  base^  being  three-lobed,  the  lobe  opposite  the  footstalk  longer 
^  and  sharper  than  the  others.  The  flower  has  a. half-inch  long  footstalk,  and  of  a  purplo 
K  colour.    It  graws  ia  great  quantities  in  the  Aed  Hills. 

7.   PES  TIORIDIS.  TIGER'S-FOOT. 

'Convolvulus  pentaphylloSf  ftorepaUideflavesctnte^coMeliirsitto^  pu,n^ 
genie.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  152.  'irsuia  repens  minor  peHtaphjfiic^ 
foliis  obUmgis  leoiter  crenatiB.    Browne,  p.  155, 

Leaves  palmate ;  flowers  aggregate. 

The  root  is  oblong  and  tuberous,  of  an  ash-colour,  from  which  rises  a  purple  stendf 
-^Mbtaachedovtinlo  owessi  veiy  tough,  and  purple,  taking  hold  and  climbing  upon  any 

i-^ff  plant 
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plant  it  comes  near.    The  steins  are  covered  with  long;  hairy  prickle^  whicR  are  trouble- 
some, like  those  of  t<:* witch.     At  about  two  inches  distance  come  out  the  flowers  and* 
leaves  :  the  latter  on  threC-fonrths  of  .an  inch  long  petioles,  and  are  divided  into  five 
sections  from  the  centre*,  the  section  opposite  the  petiole  is  al>but-  an  inch  Jong  ;  the 
fCst  are  shorter,  improportion  to  their  bein^  near  the  base;  they  are  all  'sniooch,  and* 
of  a  pale  green  colour.    The  flowers  are  axillary,,  on  two-inch  long  footstalks  ;  they  are  • 
small,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  .having  a  green  calyx.     The  capsules  are  round,  four-* 
celled,  having  one  brown  hairy  seed  in  each,  triangular,  round  on  one  side,  and  flat*, 
on  the  others.     It  grows  in  savannas  and  river -sides  plentifully. — Sham^^ 

8;   PAKVIFLORVU  SNfALL-FLOWERED..s 

Convolvulus  pc7itaphj/llas  muior, -Jlorc  parpure0.     Sbane$  t.  1,  p,« 
153,  t.  97,  f.  1. 

Leaves  cordate,  five-lobed,  palmate  ;^. umbels  a&iilary,.  pedoQcLedj  calyxes  aiid.  j 
capsules  hairy% 

Tliis  has  a  small  stringy  root,  which  sends  up  a  round  purple  «talk,  winding  about  ^ 
any  thing  near  jit,  and  rising  two  feet  high.    TBeJeaves  are  purplish- green,  five^Iobed^  . 
almost  to  the  petioles,  looking  like  papaw  leaves.     The  flowers  are  axillary,  and  of  ^ 
lieusant  purple  coiour;  the  capsules  are  round,  brown,  uiembranaceous^ — Sloane. -^ 


INDIAN  CRESS- 


TROP-EOLUM. 


Cl.  8,  OR.  l.-r^Octandria^momgyhia.        Nat.  or. — Tripelata:^ 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one- leafed,  five-cleft,  perianth,  from  upright  spreading,  acnf^ 
coloured,  deciduous ;  the  two  lower  segments  narrower;  nomed  at  the  back  witb^ 
an  awl -shaped,  straight,,  lon^r  nectary;   the  corolla  has  five  petals,  roundish, 
inserted  into  the  divisions  of  the  calyx ;  two  upper  sessile,  the  others  lower,  with- 
oblong-ciliate  claws ;  stamens  eight  awl-shaped  filaments,  short,  declining,  un« 
'  equal ;  anthers  erect,  oblong,  rising ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ,  three-lobed, 
striated  ;  a  simple  erect  style^  the  length  of  the  stamens,^  and  a  trifird' acute  ^stigma ; 
the  pericarp  is  three  nuts  or  berries*  somewhat  solid,  on-one  side  convas,  grooved, 
andstriateo,  on  the  other  angular ;  seeds  three,  gibbous  on  one  side,  angular  on^ 
the  other,  roundisb,  grooved,  and  striated.    Two  species -have- bee»  introduced* . 


K  MA  JUS. 


LARGE. 


Foliis  suB^quinquelobis  pcltatis,  petalis  obtusis.    Browne,  p.  207# 
Leaves  peltate,  repand ;  petals  obtuse. 

The  root  is  small,  oblong,  and  divaricated  ;,the  stem  slender  and  weak,  trailing  oa- 
the  groun.-l,  unloiis  supported.  The  leaves  stand  sinsjy  at  the  joints,.on  long  pedicels,, 
which  are  reddish,  slender,  and  tortile,  and  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  in  a 

fjolute  manner.    The  fortfi  of  the  leaf  inclines  to  round,  butslightty  sinuated  into  five 
obes.    The  flower  pedicels  are  axillary,  long,  slender,  contorted ;  the  flower  is  large, 
of  a  very  beautiful  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  red  streaks.    There  is"a  variety  of . 
both  species,  with  yellow  flowers.    The.  fruit  consists  of  three  berries  or  nuts,  Wom«^ 
ii)j|[ juiceietfs  ^hea  ripe»  fungous^  deeply  groov^^.aad  wrioiled;  gibbous  oa  one  side^ 

gngular 
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•  angular  on  the  other,  narrowing  upwanls,  of  a  dirty  wliitc  colour.     Seeds  solitary,  of 
-an  ol)long  spheroidal  form,  but  wrinkled  by  age,  shaped  :is  the  berry  is  externally,  ru- 

*  fescent,  terminated  at  tog  by  the  umbilical  chord.  The  tlowers  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  species,  are  frequently  eaten  in  Fallads,  having  a  warm  spicy,  agreeable  taste 

^Jike  garden  cress.    By  distillation  with  water  they  irfipreg  rate  the  flui    w  th  their  smell 
-  and  na^our ;  and  are  considered  as  an  agreeable  warm  antiscorbutic     Being  very  beau- 

*  liful,  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  garnisliinoj  dishes.     The 
J  plant  itself  is  a  great  ornament^  when  trained  to  run  on  walls  or  fences,  wliicli  it  will 

•  do  to  a  considenible  distance.  The  seeds  are  said  to  make  a  good  pickle,  resembling 
capers.  The  flowers  liave  been  observed  to  emit  electric  sparks  towards  eveniug-  Tiia 
French  call  it  le  grcmdecapucme. 

2.   MINUS.  SMALL. 

Leaves  peltate,  sub-repand,  mucronate;  petals  acute. 

''"This'plant  is  smaller  than  the  other,  which  distinguishes  it,  as  well  as  the  points,  at 
%  the  top  of  the  petals,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  nerves  in  thp  leaves.  It  is  also  a  trailing; 
.  and  ornamental  plant;  the  leaves  almost  circular,  smooth,  greyish;  tlovvcr:^  axillary, 
t*on  long  peduncles,  the  same  colour  and  half  the  size  of  the  former. 


INDIAN  CURRANT-BUSH.  MELASTOMA 

Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandj'ia  monogynia.        Nat.  or. — Cali/canthemte. 

"This  was  so  named  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  black  and  a  mouth,  as  the  pulp 
tof  the  fruit  blackens  the  mouth  on  eating  it. 

Gen.  c  iiar. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  bed-shaped,  ventricose  at  the  base,  four 
of  five-cleft,,  permanent ;  the  corolla  has  four  or  five  petals,  roundish,  inserted 
into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ;  stamens  eight  or  ten,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  short; 
anthers  long,  somewhat  curved,  upright,  one-celled,  gaping  at  the  top,  with  an 
oblique  hole;  scalelets  two,  very  small,  diverging,  annexed  to  each  filament  below 

.  the  anther,  the  rudiment  of  another  cell ;  the  pistil  has  a  roun  li:>h  germ,  in  the 
belly  of  the  calyx ;'  style  filiform,  straight ;  stigma  blunt,  or  heatled  ;  the  peri- 
carp a  berry,  two,  three,  four,  or  fiyc-celled,  wrapped  up  in  the  calyx,  roundish, 
crowned  with  a  cylindric  rim ;  seeds  very  many,  nestling.  No  less  than  thirty-two 
species  of  this  numerous  family  of  plants  have  been  discovered  in  Jamaica,  and  it 

vos  supposed  many  more  may  be  found. 

\The  joUowing  are  ten-stamened^  with  three^ncrved  leaves : 

1.  HOLOSERICEA,  VELVET.  * 

JCrossularue/)uauMrbor maxima  no  a  spmosa  malahathri folio  integn 
.rnmoresubtusjeriuginto.  Sloane,  v' i,  p.  85,  fe  U)(>,  f.  2.  Ar^ 
*  borescensyjoliis  ovai,s  subtus  cinereisy  racemis  terminatricibusy  Jio^ 
^ribus  majoribus,    Browne,  p  2iy. 

Leaves  entire,  three-nerved,  sessile,  ovate-at  ute,  villose- silky;  racemes  bra- 
chiate;  branches  two- parted  ;  stem  acutely,  quadrangula?. 

Stem  shrjibl)y,  rough-haired,  with  membranaceous  corners.     Leaves  cordate  at  the 
-i^^l»ase#  acuuunate^  whitish  uaderaeath,  nine-nerved,  with  three  thicker;  racemes  op^ 

FffS  posite^ 
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posite,  sub^iviU^d,  tilth  a  sessile  flower  in  the  forkin^>:the  last  pedicels  three  -  flow*- 
cied.  Corollas  rather  large;  calyx  oblong,  five-(^eit; : segments  lanceolate^-acute; 
petals  five,  ob-ovate,  roundish,  blunt,  spreading,,  longer  than  the  seginents  of  the 
calyx,  violet  purple  ;  filaments  ten,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  filiform,  purple;  anthers 
very  long,  sickle-shaped ;  germ  oblong ;  style  long^.  curved  y  utigma  tbickisb ;  fruit  a 
a  berry. — Sw. 

2,  SCANDENST         CUMBTNO,  .. 

JflTnima  scandenSf  sarmente^itoui^  foliis  quinpuntnms  tiwHs  ttHatis  ^ 
oppositis.     Browne,,  p.  220. 

Leaves  three- nerved,  toothletted,  ovate,  acute,  smooth;  faceme .t^niiinatiog j;^ . 
spikes  mostly  pointing  one-way ;  stem  climhiag.. — Shsb. 

3.  AfaKOJ>filfB1IOK. 

JTalns-.  ajnpl'^simii  $ubtus  ferrugineis^   racemis  terminatricibusr^ 
Browne,  .p.  219. . 

Leaves  toothletted,., with  three  nerves  orthereaboutsj  .ovate^acute. 

Browne  cali^  this  the  large  leafed  foxy  nukcsiama. 

4.  SESS1UFOI.IA...         LEAVES  SESSILE. 

Foliis  amplioribiiSj  per  petiolum  recurrentibus  et  C07itracHs ;  fucicuXBr- 
flo^-uvi  sparyis.     Lrownt,  p.,  21^,  t.  24,  .f.  1,  2* 

Leaves  quite  eutin:,  triple-nerved,  .spatulate,  sessile,,  iomeutose  underneath^ 

Browne  calls  this  the  large  leafed  melastamOf  with  the  flowc^rs  disposed  in  acatteredi 
tufts, 

5.  QUADRANGULARIS*..        FOUR- ANGLED. 

Leaves  three-nerved,,  entire,  ovate-lanceolate,  smooth;  nerves  coloured f*. 
brandhes  quadranguiaf  r  racemestraiglit,  terminating^-r-^ftt?;. 

6.   ORNATA^.         ADOHNED. 

Leaves  three-nerved, ,  entire,  rigid,  hispid  above  with-close  pairs,  boary  white^^ 
below ;   umbel^  four^parted,  terminated  by  small  flowers ;   capsule  faispiiL 

7.  TRINERVIA..        THTIEE-KBRVED. 

Leaves  three-nerved,  without  any  marginal  nerve,  oblong,  attenuated  at  the- 
base  and  tip,  entire,  smooth  ouJ>oth  sides,  thinner;  racemes  aiiaost  teniiin«- 
atingj  floWers  sessile. — Sw, 

8.  RAMIFLORA*.         FLOWER-BRANQHED^ 

Leaves  three-oierved,  entire,  ovate-lanceolate, .  somewhat  nigged ;  brandies*' 
flower-bearing ;  flowers  peduncled,^ somewhat  clustered*— <Sto«. 

9.  PRASINA.  GREEK. 

Leaves  triple-nerved,  quite  entire,  broad-laDceolate,  smooth ;  panicle  termin* 
atiug,  spreading  very  much. — Sm^ 

Trunk  four  inclies  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  a  whitish,  solid,  com* 
D8ct|  wood}  biuicbts  ftad  ti%igs  firott  tb&  top^  hng^  .&m^Q0iaiss9Ai  looreii  p*le 
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peen,  sfightly  toatlied  >ifc  the  edge,  ending  in  a  point,  fire-rM^^ecl,  *«ite«  red.— - 
Mowers  very  snail;  petals  five,  fchite^  ten  fiiaments}  beri^.  blue,  small»  not  vei}:-' 
iBcculent,  tout  or  h\e-^Ued.-^JubUt, 

10.  PBOCERA*    -      TAIL.* 

£tem arbofreouft ;  leaves  three-nerved,  somewhat  t6oth»1ettec% -smooth^  racemei"^"' 
l^coiinaungi  spikes  simple^  erect;  oalyxes'truncate.*^«S'a^. 

ir.  RiemA.:^      rigid. 

t^eares  thfee-nenned,  sanoewhat  tooth -letted,  imooth;  raceihe  termih'atingj* 
spikes  simple^  erect;  »caljxes  truncated. — *$av 

12.  itfONTANA*     -      MOUNTAIlf. 

%ibtLves  tkree-ncrredy  tooth-letted,  oblong,  acute,  smoothish ;  raceme  termiof-* 
atiog  with  patukyus^^pike^;  pe^ls  retiise ;  calyx  truncated. 

IjeaTes  three-^Tierred,  somewhat  tooth- lette^t,  ( oi-dlite,"  hirsute;  raceme  termill^ 
^tiagy  pat^ous;  flowers  distinct^  twelve-stamened. — Vw, 

Tke/vlhwing  are  ien-stamenedy  with  five^nerved  leaved: 

14«  LSViOATA.  SMOOTHr 

^vutkom '  mtTinr^  folih  ttmtikus   &oaiisy    racenits'  ierviinalihus.^*^ 
Browne,  p.  219. 

X^Kf^t  quite  entire,  five-Dcrred,  OTate-eblong,' levigated, 'acuminated,  eveii' 
about  the  edge.  , 

Tliis  is  an  upright  shrub,  tbe  height  of  a  man,*  tvitfa  a*sinooth'even  stem ;  branches 
tipri^ht,  from  round,  angular,  «mootb,>  and  even.      DVves  petioled,  apposite,  and 
(iecussated,  lanceolate-ovate,  smooth^on^  both  Bid6s,  very  thin^  sometimes  wrinkled  a 
little  underneath,  somewhat  sbkiing,  .deep  green.     RaiH^rnes  terminating,  compound, 
erect,  punicled;   branches  opposite^  decussated;   branch  lets  alsa  opposite;   flowers 
clustered,  onshore  pedicels,  white;  small;  calyx Mperiar,  flve-'tociihed,  teeth  blunt, ^ 
fbp^;  petals  Ave,  inserted  below  tbe  €eeth,  sub-sessile,  ^roundish,  entire;  fiiaments* 
ten,  flxed  to  the  calyx  below  <ihe  petals,  longer  than  the  corolla,  knee-jointed ;  anthers 
erect,  perforated  at  the  top  (  germ  roundish ;'st]yrie- erect,,  longer  than  the  stamens;  - 
$togma  thickish,  truncate,  concave ;  berry  roumlish,  at  first  wiiite,  then  Hue,  and  at  ' 
iangth  black,  five-celled,  with  a  very  dciik  blue  juice.— -iS'zo.    Browne  calls  this  partis  - 

15;  tamonba.  ^ 

Giif solaria  fruciu  arbor  maxima  non^spinoiefnalaSaihrt folio  int€gr0  " 
minore  subhis  albidOy  jructu  nwjore.     bloane,  v.  2,  p.  S4« 

Leaves  five-nerved,  oblong,^  iameolaie,  acute,  entire,  tomentose,  hoary  un<»- 
derneath ;  racemes*  compound,  termi{iatiDg.;.iPacemelet8  brachiate  ^  bractea 
in -pairs,  under  tbe  flowers. 

This -is  a  middle  sized  tree,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  one^s  thigh,  having  a  ru8set« 

flMoiicM faiykyandvrfiitie ^bnttlowooil    Sranches  long,  sub-divided,  square;  leaves 

diecttssated^ 
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decussated,  yellowish -green  above,  slightly  Jowny  an(,l  taxj&ny  ,undernedtli,'sw  or  sfiveo 
inches  long,  and  three  wide. 

16.  ALBICANS.  WHITE. 

,  Leaves  five-nerved,  entire,  ovate,*  acute,  smooth  above,  tomantose,  wbltis]^ 
,  ferruginous  underneath;  .  racemes  tcrunnatmg,   ei;6Ct ;   flowers,  clust^r^ 

,  #.e8siie.r^«iA;« 

17.   ARpEXTEA*         .GOLDEN. 

CrossulcLriie  fructu  arbor  viaxhna  non  spino^a,  mal^atkrtjqlio  maxi* 
mo  inodoro,  j  oi'c  racemoso  albo.    Sioane,  v.  Sj^  p.  84,  t.  196,  f.  1. 

'Xeaves  five- nerved,   somewhat  tooth-letted,   ovate,    smooth,   tomentose  aitd 
white  underneath ;  panicles  terminating*,  spreading. 

^iThis  has  a  trunk  as  thick  as  the  human  thigh,  with  a  russet-coloured,  almostsmpf^ 
H^ark,  very  straight,  and  twenty  feet  high.     Branches  and  twigs  opposite,  square; 

leaves  sessile,  a  foot  and  a  half  long^-  and  halt'  as.  broad  in  the  miudie,  very  gr^a 
^bove,  white  beneath,  and  smooth,  having  five  hirge  nbs.  The^fipwers  are  in  spik^^ 
'^nd  white. — Sioane. 

'  18.  HIRTA.        ..fiOUOH-HAlRBD. 

f^fossulariafructu  non  spinosa^  malabathri  fdii^  lon^gfi  et  ruffalanU" 
gine  hirsutiSj  fructu  majoi^  cctruUo.     Sioane,  v.  2,  p.  85,  t.  197, 
j:^t  2.     fiivsuta  Jolits  CQrdatis  reticulatis^scabriSf  Jlorilfus  laxt  race* 
mosis  ad  alas.     Browne,  p.  219. .. 

-Leaves toothrletted,  .five-nervedj.  ovate-lanceolate ;  stem.hiapld. 

'Stem  shrubby,  a  fathom  in  height,  covered  with  russet- coloured  long  hair;  bitches 
/^ferruginous,  hispid.  -^  Leaves  ovate,  or  oyeto-laiiceolate,  acuminated,  tooth-io^ed, 
..^jprrinkled,  soft,  verv  hairy;  petioles^ longi^roynd,  hirsute;  flowers  axillary  apd 
.^terminating,  largish;  peduncle^  very  short,  aggregate,  (three  or  four)  hirsute;  ca|yx 
.  £ve  cleft,  hirsute,  with  blood-red  hairs;  segineuts.  ovate,  augmented  behizid^with 
.  fiinear,  acute,  erect,  hirsute,  segQiencs ;  petaT^  five,  ovate,  white ;  &iament2>  ter,  in* 
,  .verted  into  the  calyx  within,  short ;  ajithers  oblong,  bifid ;  germ  ovate ;  style  tbi^k, 
^jound;  Sitigma  blunt,  concave;  berry,  clothed ^ud  croj/vaed..l?y  tbe  calyx,  hirsute, 
..»i)lue,  five-ceiied,  almost  as  big  as.a  DUtmeg.-r'<S^a^*  Piso  says  v^i^t  the  powder  of  ^e 
,>ieaves  is  good  fox  ^IcejrSji  and  that  soap  is  extracteilfrom  the  berries. 

^    1  9.  eLATA.  HIGH. 

Leaves' five-nerved,  serrate,  tooth-letted,  oblpng,  cpriaceousji  ,%rruginous  to- 
mentose  underneath ;  panicles  termiii^tiiig,  spreading  ;  fiowers  sessile. *-<f2P. 

120   FRAGIUS.  FRAGiLE. 

<  ^Leaves  serrate^  five-nerved,  netted ;,  racemes  with  sessile  flowers,  all  directel 
one  way. 

-  This  is  a  stiffish  shrub ;  leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  five-nerved,  even,,.  serratCf 

filiate,  netted,  very  brittle ;  raceme  terminating,  brachiate ;  racemelets  trifid,  flori- 

.t/erous  from  the  base  ;  flowers  directed  one  way,  uprigtit;  anthers  in  the  bottom  of  the 

Aimbdicus,  ten;  fruits  larger,  globular,  like  peas,  smooth^  withaa  excavated  uxi|Ji)i-> 

Jiicus  i  jailer  with  the  uiubilicus  closed  [>y  five  scales* 


k. 
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i%efoUdwing  art  tight  stamtnedj  with  thrte^nerxed  I^avtsi 

21.  SCABROSA.  RUGGRD. 

Suh'hirmta^  foliis  cordatis  scahrisy  minufissimt  denfivulatis  ti  pulchre 
rtticulatis;  race  mis  minoribus  alaribus.  Browne,  p.  219,  t,  24, 
f.  3. 

tteves  triple-nerved,  tooth-letted,  ovate,  rugged,  birsDtei;  -flowePB  axillary,  . 
aggregate,  sessile,  eight  stamened^ 

Stem-  shrubby,  scarcely,  a  fathom  in  height,  branched,  hirsute ;  branches  erect, 
found,  hirsute;  leaves  la)*«^e,  sub  decussated,  ovate,  attenuated^  bhiot,  toothletted, 
triple- nerved,  rugged,  with  papijlas,  which  terminate  irr  a  hair,  and  are  excavate! 
underneath,  hirsutc-tomentose ;  petiotes  long,  loose,  round,  thick,  hirsute;  flowem 
axillary,  very  much  clusierevl,  sessiie,  extremely  mjnute,  whitish-red;  cafyx  four- 
cleft,  purple,  hirsute,  witb-tLe^  binder-seigments  awl-.snaped,  minute;  petals  four, 

fijurceiy  larger  than  the  calyx,  iahceolate,  acute,  spreaJi  ig,  white;  filaments  longer*  , 

than  the  corolla,  knee-jomted;  aiunei*s  linear,  acute,  germ  inferior,  covered  by  the.  • 
calyx;  style  columnar,  thiekish ;  stigma  blunt ;  berry  minute,  rountlish,  surrounded  . 
ftfiu  crovvoed  by  *the  calyx,  brrsute,  rufous,  four-celled.-  Native  of  *  the  coiderinoiuw-- 
taias/  iiowering  in  November  auU  December. — Sw. 

JFhliis  iwatis  nitidis  nunutisshiit  deniiculatisj  vtfiis  tt  ramulis  furpuw 
rasctntihus.     Browne,  p,  2\'j. 

JLreaves  three-nerved,  tooth-letted,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  very  smooth  ^ 
branches  ana  petioles  coloured ;    raceme  teriiiiaating ;   Hoovers  ciUdiercJ^  ^ 
dioecious. — Sw. 

Birowne  calls  this  the  mooth  leaved  fntlaifotna^  with  purple  veins,  whicbngrows  Ibr  0 
Iht;  culdest  moUiitaiUd  01  Liguanea* 

Leaves  three-ner^e  i,  entire,  ovate-acute,  rugged ;  brandies  flawer«bearing  9  . 
lowers  shortly  pedAincieJ,  ciUbcered. — Siv.' 

24.:  PURPURASCENS.  PURPLE. 

if 

Leaves  three-newed,  ^titire,  oblong,  amte,  striated,  vary  smoolh ;  racemeii 

lateral,  patulou:^ ;  flower6  distmct. — Sw.  .  •        x 

25.  niRTELLA.    .       ROI56H-HA)RED. 

Leaves  three*nerved,  hispidMit  the  edge ;  peduncies  very  short,  axillaf7,,three«i^ 
flowered. — Sac.  * 

26.  HIRSUTA.  SHAdGY. 

L^ves  three-nerved,   somewhat  tooth-letted.   broad-Tanceolate,   attenuated^^ 
husute;  peduncles  axillary,  three-ilowered,  divaricated.*^<y29. 

27.   OLABRATA.  SMOOTH.  v  | 

Leaves  tbree-nerved,  somewhat  tootb-letted,  ovate-acnte,  8iBOodi,ieoriaceous;.  ~ 


Ittt 
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28.  MICRANTHA-. 

Leaves  three^nervedy  tooth-letted»  oblong,  aci^e,  sinopth,^:  ^aeemer  wUIaiy^ 
reclining;  ftowei^ acuminate.— 7«!^'»;. 


29.  yiROATA. 


TWIGGY. 


leaves   triple^neir^d,.  entire,  <ovate-lanceoIate,'   acuminate,    ven^^-^tn^oo^  • 

branches  ilower- bearing  i  raceaies  decussated,  diffused,  sQatteredL-^Afv. 

.30.  TETRANBRA,      »    FpUR-STAMftNEI). 

Xeaves  .tbree-'nerved^  entire,.  <>blt>ng,  acuminate,  emarginate  at  the  Jbsutf^ 
smooth,  sonu^what.  convex  5  raci^me  erect,  terminating  ^^^ower^^  fpu^-jita* 
9iened — Sw* 

The  foUtyping  are  eighi  stawtnexlj  with  five  •nerved  leaves: 

31.  DISCOLOR.  TWO-CO  LOUREO. 

t:i,Orossularue/ructu  nonspinosa,  malabathri  folih  mbtus^nweufnutiA^ 
racemoso ,  in  Mmb^ia  fiioduni  disposito,  Sloape,  v.  2^  p.  86^  t. 
198,  f.  1. 

'^"This  rU^  ten  or  i^fteen  feet  higfa^  having  ash -coloured  branches;  ieaves  petiol^^ 
opposite,  six  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  green  above,  white  below,  ami 

^  ^ery  pretty.  *  Racemes  branched,  tomentose,  terminating  in  pairs;  fiewers  small,  void 
.of  scent,  yellow.    The|ruitstandsiaan  umbqlat  top,  flat,  aii4  spiqewhat  like  elder 

., jerries. 

-   32.  FILOSA.     .     HAHtY. 

J!^ve8.five-A0rved,  toot}i*letted,  oblongi  acute,  hirsute  underneath ;  raoeniM 
lateral,  hirsute. 

This  large  g.enus  of  plants  has  not  yet  undergone  sufficient,  examination  ;  there  are 
^xty-seven  species  known,  which  perhaps  further  discoveries  may  distinguish  ipto 
operate  genera  j  it  is  distinguished  rrom  rhexia  principally  by  the  fruijt,  which,  in  the 
former,  is  a  berry,  in  the  latter  a  capsule.-^J/ar^v'i*  The  above  enumerated  species 
^re  found  scattered  in  different  places  over  the  whole  of  Jamaica.  Brqwne  observes, 
that  the  leaves  of  all  the  species  he  knew  were  furnished  with  from  three  to  five  veins, 
iJiat  ruq  in  an  arched  form  from  the  footstalk  to  the  top;  and  the  apacea  betweeil^  these 
0S^  beautifully  nerved  or  areolated. 


INDIAN  FIG,  OH  PRICKLY  PEAR  .-CACTUS. 

Cf-  12,  OR.  1. — Icosandria  monogynia.     -   Naj.  OV^.rr^Succulent^. 

4/BN.  CHAR. — Calyx  ^  one4eafed  periantl^  imbricate,  holtaw-tubular,  with  sc^ 

leaflets  scattered  over  it,  superior,  deciduous;  the  corolla  has  numerous  petajs, 

rather  obtuse,  broad,  the  outer  ones  shorter,,  the  inner  longer,  converging  ;  thp 

^.jitamens  are  numerous  subulate  filaments,  inserted  into  the  calvx,  with^obiong 

^#rea  anthers  i  the  pistil  has  an  infesior  g^rm^  acyUndcic  atj^lei  the  length  of  tke 

-  fitiiimfp^ 
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Stamens,  dixI  a  headed  multifid  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  rfitli(*r  oWong  berry, 
one-celled^  umbilicpte,  rough  ^earcd  as  the  calyx  is;  scocis  iittuierouff,  foundkn, 
«mal]^  nestling.     Elev4?n  species  are  indigenous  to  JanwKa. 

1.  OPeN'lJA, 

Opuntia  major ^  folio  (fOlongo^  roiundoj  spriiis  lorj/^tssimh  ef  ralidissi" 
viis  co7]fertim  nasvnitiiusy  obsitoy  flort  lutiv,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  149, 
t.  224,  f.  1.  Brackiaius  et  avticulatusy  articnih  ovatis  compressis^ 
aculeis  loyigissiviis  amjertis.     Browne,  p.  237. 

Proliferous-jointed,  loose;  joints  orate ;  spines  setaceous. 

The  roots  are  two  or  three  feet  long,  tapering,  and  white.  Above  ground  there  ]4 
|io  stalks,  but  leaves  growing  out  of  the  sides  or  tops  of  one  another,  six  or  seven  feet 
{ligh.  Each  leaf  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  nine  inches  broad,  an  inch  thick,  of  a  lively 
sea-green  colour^  very  full  of  a  mttcilaginous  or  viscid  juice,  of  an  obleng  roundisa 
^ape,  and  beset  very  thick  on  both  sides  with  tufts  of  inch- long,  white,  crooked,  and 
blender,  prickles,  four  of  them -usually  in  the  same  tuft.  With  these  prickles  come 
^out  small  leaves  in  knots,  which  fall  off  in  a  short  time.  At  the  bottom  there  is  also 
much  prickly  down,  which,  on  4>eing  handled,  enters  the  skin,  and  is  very  difficult  ta 
be  got  rid  ol£  The  leaves  frequently  trail  upon  the  ground,  shooting  out  fresh  root:^ 
^ano  ex  tending  to  ^l  considerable  distance.  As  the  tree  rises-in  height  the  under  leaved 
become  more  round,  lose  their  prickles,  become  of  an  ash  colour,  and  put  on  the  ap- 

£earanceof  a  trunk.     The  leaves  when  fallen  oflT,  and  cleared  of  their  outward  mem- 
rane,  and  pulp,  shew  a  delicate  reticulated  texture,  made  by  the  nerves  and  fila« 
mcnts,  variously  branclied,  like  tlie  racquette  used  by  tennis  players,  whence  the 
plant  received  the  name  of  raquette  from  the  French.     The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
upper  edges,  and  sometimes  the  sides,  of  the  leaves,  which  are  broad,  consisting  of 
j:nany  leaves,  like  those  of  the  rose,  of  a  yellow ^our;  thefruit  augments  till  it  attaint) 
.the  size  of  an  orjdinary  fig,  when  it  turns  frooi  green  to  purple,  heart-shaped,  and 
,prickly,  the  prickles  «caisce  perceptible ;  at  its  top  there  is  a  cavity  where  the  flower 
^ood.    The  small  prickles  are  also  thickly -set  round  that  part  of  the  leaf  on  which  the 
flower  stands,  liko  a  cup.    Under  tlie  skin  of  the  cavity  at  top  is  a  round  substance, 
like  the  rowd  of  a  spur,  which  must  be  taken  out  before  it  be  eaten.     Under  succulent 
membranes  lie  the  seed  and  pulp.    The  seeds  are  very  many,  roundish,  flat,  sinuated, 
with  several  impressions  on  ^them  irregularly  figured,  and  wliite,  lying  in  a  purple^  in«« 
^odorous,  sweet,  pulp,  ^whicb  dyes  whatever  it  touches  of  the  same  colour ;  ana,  whea 
^aten,  communicates  a  bloody  colour  to  the  fqeces  and  uriae.     This  plant  sometimes 
sweats  out  a  mucilaginous  gum,  recoaimended  by  the  Spaniards  as  good  for  the  stone* 
-^It  may  be  propagated  from: the  seed  or  Jea^    and  grows  plentifully  in  almost 
'.every  part  of  Jamaica;  growing  on  the  barrenest  soils,  and  on  the  tops  of  decaying 
walls.     It  is  sometimes  used  for  making  fences,  which,  frcnn  the  nature  of  its  prickles, 
it  is  well  adaptedibr,  as  no  animal  will  attempt  to  break  through  them.    The  leaf 
of  this  plant,  cleared  of  its  prickles,  and  baked  under  embers,^  in  wet  paper  or  a  thia 
leaf,  is  reckoned  better  than  any  other  maturative  cataplasm  in  cleaning  ulcers,  or  in 
.s^ostfaumes,  swellings,  or  fi*esh  wounds ;  or  they  may  be  applied  pounded  and  boiled 
-with  hogs  lard.    The  clear  juice  of  ihe  roasted  leaf  isalso  very  detersiveand  cleansing 
■  for  sores.    When  split,  beaten  soft,  -and  applied,  the  leaves  are  said  to  cure  the  crab 
^aws.    The  young  leaves  are  sometimes  used  by  the  negroes  instead  of  ochras,  for 
tjwhicbdiey  are  no  Dad  substitute.  *Thefraitis  of  an  astrmgent  nature^  and  not  un-* 

Ggf^  ;pleasai)t 
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pleasant  taste,  but  should  be  eaten  sparingly,  as  it  is  apt  to  bind  the  bbdy.  If  onef  oS^ 
fche  tufts  of  prickles  be  cut  off,,  aod  the  largest  held  by  the  ppint  before  the  mouth,, 
with  a  sudden  blast  of  breath,,  the  small  downy  prickles  abopt  its  root  will. be  sent  oiF,^ 
und,  lighting  on  any  one  near,  will  even  work  their  way  through  the  clothes  to  the  ^ 
skiD,  tormenting  nearly  as  much  as  cowitch.— «Sfoflw^,  iCe. . . 

2.  COCUENILIPFRR,  COCHWEAU 

Opuntia  maxima y  folio  oblongo  rotundo  major e^  spinulis  ohtusis^  mol^ 
libus  et  innoceTUibus  obsitOy  flare  striis  riibris  variegato,     Sloane^ . 
V.  2,  p.  152.     Braehiatus  et  urticidatus  subinermis.  major y.  ariiculis ir 
oblo7igis  et  Icniter  compressis,    Browne,  p.  237." 

Proliferous*jointed  ;  joints  ovate^obloog,  almost  unarmed.  . 

This,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  sort  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  is  in  all . 
respects  similar  to  the  former ;  but  it  grows  higher,  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground*, . 
and  all  its  parts  proportionately  largen    This  has  no  prickles,  but,  instead  of  them*,^ 
small  oblong:protuborances.    The  flower»are  streaked  with  red  or  purple.    The  fol- 
lowing observations,  on  the  above  two- species  of  coiftuSf  are  from  Long's  History. of/ 

Jamaica:  -  ^  .  .  .  . 

"  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant  in  J^roaica^;  but  the  spectes  IrfiaU  parti*- - 
cularly  refer  to,  are  what  is  called  the  prickly  pear^  with  broad  fleshy  leaves,  dotted  • 
with  spikes;  and  the  cochineal coc/ziify  whose  leaves  are  larger,  more  succulent^  and  • 
free  from  spikes.     The  formersortis  abundant  in  all  the  south^side  parts  of  the  island^^ 
growing  in  dry,  hot,  rockj',  situations,  and  in  very  sterile  soils ;  the  other -seems  not 
to  be  a  native,  arfd  requires  a  better  soil ;  but  although  this  is  probably  the  Mexican  -^ 
plants  called  by  some  opuntia  rnaximay^  it  is  certain  that  the  cochineal  is  found  upon  - 
Doth  species  indifferently.     It  isweli  known  that  these  plants  bear  a  succulent  fruit  or 
berry  at  the  extremities  of  their  leaves,  filled  with  a  juice  of  a- delicate  red  colour,  and 
agreeable  taste.     This  juice  is  the  natural  food  of  the  cochineal  insect,  which  owes  to  > 
it  tiie  value-and'pnoperlyit  possesses  as  a  dye  in  some  of  our  principal  mamiiactures.—  - 
The  exuvia  and  animal  salts  of  the  insect  are,  from  the^intrteness  of  its  parts,  iuse-*^ 
pejrable  from  the  essential  principles  of  the  dye ;  wbence-it  follows,  that  such  a  bete** 
rogeneous  mixture  must  necessarily  destroy  the  brilliancy  of  colour  inherent  to  the  - 
juice  of  this  fruit ;  and  that  the  jutce^itselr,  which  alone  contains  the  dying  principle,  . 
must,  if  unmixed  and  brought  lorconsi&teuee,  yield^.•a  true  perfect  colour)  lively  and  \ 
brilliant,  as  we  (rnd  it  in  ite  natural  state.- 

**  Upon  this  hypothesis,.  Mr.  Dsivid  Kiz,-  an-  ingenious  gentleman  of  Kingston,  in 
this  island,  proceeded  in  several  experiments,  to  obtain  from  the  plant  artificial!;^ 
wliat  nature  accomplished  in  the  insect,  and  at  length  happily  succeeded  by  inspissate 
ing  the  juice  ;  but  the  means  he  used  are  not  yet  communicated  to  the  public.  En* 
couraced  by  this  discovery,  he  went  to  England  with  seventy-six  processes,  differently 
manutactured,  to  try  which  would  answer  best  as  a.substitute  to  the  cochineal.    After 

« 

*  ■Nf'ither-the  leaf  nor  frtiit  of  thii  tpecieirlnrTc  any  pri^kle^  The  flowers  are  of  a  Teiy  beantifal  red  at  - 
erim&on.  Thiyis^^neraliy. called  tbe  true  cociune^l  plant.  The  insect  that  feeds  opoa  it  is  of  a  siWery  coy 
lour,  larger,  more  piump,  and  yields  a  f^reater  quantity  of  the  dye.  The  difference  in  point  of  goodness,  ob* 
fiervablo  in  the  cochineal,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  plant  it  feeds  upon.  The  pricklv  plants,  so  abundant  i<» 
Jamaica,  are  covered  with  the  same  species  of  insect;  bnt,  not  being  the  proper-food  for  it,/ we  find  it  in 
general  diminutive,  haviug  very  little  red  tincture  in  its  body.  I  have  seen  sef^nl  oC.thft.tnie.  COChkltti  . 
f  liuitSj  Rowing  in  Lon^iUe  Qiurden,  ia  the  parish  of  Clareadoq» 
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a  great  hombcr  or ^JcJ^rimeDts,  he  found  one  process  which  coinmiinicated  a  crinisoa 
toluur  to  kiik  and  uoul,  superior  to  that  given  hy  cochineal ;  truji.-.  ot*  vvIik:!)  were  made 
before  a  number  of  the  principal  dyeri  in  and  about  London,  i^t  tue  nniseum  of  the 
Royal  Society^  invited  there  for  that  purpose.  He  also  found  two  other  processes, 
which  pr&mised,  with  very  Lttle  alteration  in  their  manufactory,  to  afford  the  colour- 
making  dyes  of  scarlet  and  purple.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation  it  waj  found,  that  his 
colour  would  go  further  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  cochineal,  which  he  accounted 
forby  remarking^  that  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  insect,  as  its  skin,  &c.  which  aflbrds 
no  dye,  biJ^  that  the  whole  of  bis  process  was  genuine  colour,  with  little  or  no  im- 

.  jiijirity. 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  to^  the  nation  from  this 

"gentleman^s  discoverv,  he  met,  upon  the  whole,  with  very  little  encouragement  to 
prosecute  his  manufacture  further.  It  was  said,  that  *'  our  commerce  with  Spain 
would  be  hurt  by  it;"  for  this  very  reason  it  ought  to  have  been  encouraged.  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  annual  importation  of  cochineal  from  the  Spaniards,  but  the  quantity 
must  certainly  be  very  considerable,  as  it  is  so  largely  consumed  in  our  fabrics  and  me* 
dical  compositions  ;  but  whatever  the  quantity  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  process 
discovered  by  Mr.  Kiz  ^ave  promise  of  rendering  the  importation  of  that  article  wholly 
unnecessary ;  and  as  his  colour,  weight  for  weight,  was  found  to  ^o  further  in  dying 
fabrics,  than  thrice  the  quantity  of  cochineal,  a  great  saving^  would  be  made  by  the 
djers  themselves,  and  their  fabrics  would  be  afforded  at  a  cheaper  rate,  all  which 
makes  in  favour  of  the  national  balance  of  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  inventor, 
for  a  competent  reward  (of  which  he  is  well  deserving),  would  have  published  the 
secret  of  his  process ;  thousands  of  acres  now  waste  in  Jamaica  might  be  cultivated  mkh 
ibes  plant,  with  little  trouble  or  expence ;  and  a  quantity  obtained  answerable  to  th» 
home  demand. 
n  "  The  fruit  of  this  plant  (the  opuntiaj^  eaten  when  it  is  ripe,  is  said  to  check  fluxes 
by  its  mild  restringency ;  it  is  also  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  sometimes  imparts  a  tinge 
to  the  urin6 ;  which  furnishes  a  proof  that  the  juice  is  not  always  altered  with  respect 
t^tbe  principles  of  its  dye,  by  the  animal  salts  and  fluids  with  which  it  has  to  encounte»; 
in  its  secretion  through  the  body. 

*'  Modern  discoveries  have  shewn  a  chemical  method  of  ordering  the  cochineal  dye, 
%o  as  to  retain  a.vary  great  brilliancy  of  colour. 

^*  Drebel,  a  Dutch  chemst,  firstinvented  the  process  of  obtaining  from  cochineal^ 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  tin  in  aqtui  regia^  a  bright  and^solid  scariet,  exceeding  in 
beauty  and  lustre  any  before  produced.  This,  however,  answered  only  for  woollen 
stuffs.  Monsieur  Macquer  discovered  lately  the  method  of  dying  silks,  and  cottons, 
or  linen,  in  equal  perfection,  by  a  slight  variation  in  the  common  process.  He  first 
dipped  a  piece  of  silk  into  a  saturated  solution  of  tin  \naqua  regia^  somewhat  weakened 
by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  water,  so  small  as  to  produce  no  precipitation  of  the 
earth  or  the  metal,  iiaving  expressed  the  liquor  from  the  silk,  and  afterwards  washed 
it  in  water,  in  order  tefree  itfrom  any  superfluous  part  of  the  solution,  he  dipped  it 
iQto  a  decoinion  of  the  cochineal,  quickened  (as  is^usual  in  the  dyeing  of  woollen  cloths) 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  silk  immediately  took  a  full  bright  colour, 
which  resisted  all  the  tests  or  proofs  usnally  employed  on  woqI. 

V  The  dyers  are  therefore,  it  appej^csj'rom  this  narrative,  now  possesse.I  of  the  art 
4>f  giving  the  cochineal  dye  a  brilliancy,  r perhaps  somewhat  nearer  to  that  of  the  cactus 
juice  I  yet,  in  all  manufactures  of  this  sort,  •  it  is  certain,  that  the  cheaper  and  simpler  * 
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the  dye  is  that  is  principally  required,  and  the  shorter  and  l^ss  laborious  the  process^, 
the  iiiore  useful  and  valuable  it  ouglu  to  be  esteemed ;  and  therefore,  without  detract* 
}ng.ai)y  tiling  from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Macquer^s  discovery,  we  must  presume  that  th^ 
preparation  of  the  juice,  invented  by  Mr.  Riz,  which  strikes  at-oiice  the  perfect  colour 
uith  ail  the  lustre  that  the  dye  natuj'ally  possesses^  is,  by  reason  of  its  simplicity, 
cheapness,  and  facility  of  the  process,  very  far  superior,  exclusive  of-  its  being  the 
production  o£  a  British. ^oiouy,  and  obtainal>le,.  wiih  a  vast  anDual  saving  to  the  ua* 
tional  stock  of  riches,  and  general  balance  of  trade. 

**  Tlie  juice  of  the  fruit  is  probably  r^diaibie  to  a  consistence,  .by -exposure  to  the 
air  and  sun,  like  the  juice  of  aloes  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  fix  and  render  it  undis-* 
chargeable  (wiihput  injury  to  the  colour},,  from  the  principles  of  the  mixture  witli.* 
which  it  is  combined  for  iSe  dyer^s  purpose  ;  and  a  process  to  this  effect  constitutes* 
the  chief  merit  of  the  discovery  made  by.  Mr,  Riz.*^ — Long^  p.  73  f. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Uiz's  ino^enious  discovei^,  noticed  io  the  above/ 
extract,  s^ii  remains  a  secret^  and  is  now,  perhaps^,  for  ever  lost l'* 

Opuntia  major  spinosa  caulescent  JoKU  atrtyvirmiiSus  longis  ei  an^ 
gust  is  pendultSf  floiie  rubra.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  154,  t.  224,  {.  2,- 
N®  W'&H®  12*  Braohiatus  tt  articulatusy  artictUis oblongo ovatis>^ 
compressus,  cauUce  terete  erecto  ferocissifno,  aeukis  brackeoruTm 
brevibus  con/ertts^    Browne,,  p.  237^ 

Proliferous-Jointed ;  joints  ovate-oblong;  spines  subulate. 

This  grows  about  nine  feet  high,  and  is  called  the  great  Indian  Jig,. or  upi^ighi' 
frickly  pear\  ithas-a  straight  tapering  stem,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  very  thick* 
eet  with  tufts,  star- fashion,,  of  whitisli  prickles.  In  trees  nine  feet  high  the  stem  \%^ 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  l^ve»  come  out  at  top  one  out  of  another,  hang,tng  dowwarda^ 
towards,  the  ground ;  they  are  like  the  leaves  of  the  foregoing  species,  but  of  a  deeper ' 
g;reen,  longer,  and  oarFowef.  The  fruit  and  flowers  are  also  similar,  but  smaller,  aodt 
|pl^  red  colour. 

4.  AUTUS.  WINGED*- 

Opuntianon  spinosa  miriima^caulescenSf.foliis  pilosis  strictissimis,  &r 
crenisfoliorumfruciumet  flortmproferensi    Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  IW* 
Miti's  rninorf  sarmeyito  flexili  rotundo ;  frondibtis  Mgis  comprcssii 
crenatis,  ad  crcnasjiomdis.     Browne^  p.  237., 

Stem  upright,  compressed ;  branches  opposite,  bi£iriou8,  compressed ;  ^lOGi* 

bristle-shaped. 

Thb  has  a  round,,  ash^coloured,.  flexile  stem,  from  which  issue  several  leaves,  wfaich.^ 
ttt  first  are  very  hairy,  and  grow  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  broad,  tii  the  middlep. 
decreasing  to  both  extremes;  they  are  of  a  pale  sreenxolour,  have  &  nerve  running 
through  their  middles,,  and  round  indentures  on  their  edges,  out  of  which- proceed -th^ 
flowers^  succeeded  by  small  compressed  fruit.  The  stalk,,  when  cleared  of  its  succafv 
|eot  parts^  shewed  the  reticulated  fibres  common  to  plants  of  this  kiQd.--«J!{0a?ie* 

5.  PENDULUS.  PENDULOUS. 


1 


V.  2,  p.  93.    Parasiticus,' inennis,  aphylluSy  ramoiUi;  propendens i 
ramulis  gracilibusj  terttibus,  ^^tn'afis,  ^  Browne,  p.  238#  ^ 

Pendulous,  branches  in  whorls,  round,  smooth^  without  prickles. 

This  is  cJalled  by  Browne  the  slender  parasitical  cbtrranf:  cactus,  or  Indian  fig,  which 
grows  pretty  frequent  in  St.  Mary's,'  chiefly  on  the  kirgest  trees  in  the  wood,  hanging 
eommonly  tJiree  or  four  feet  from  its^fasteniug  or  root.  The  stem  is  roun^iish,  green, 
Wuody,  striated,  as  big  as  a  goose-quill,  having  a  large  pith,  divided  into  several  slen- 
der, round,  striated,  branches,  and  they  into  twigs,  at  distances  of  one,  two,  and  throe 
inches;  at  which  divisions  4u*e  set  little  twigs,  an  incb^asMl'a  half  long,  in  whorls,  9^ 
pearing,  bushy«:--iS7c)a/2e. 

6;  triangularis;  .    thitke-ancswd.  ' 

JF^Us  Indica  folio  triangular i  ensiformi  (pvofunde  cattalicuhfoj  stel^ 
latim  acideato.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  155.  Dehilis  hrachiatusj  /equalis^ 
triquetrous,  scandens^vel  repent  ^.-^pims'  brevissimis^  confertis.^^ 
Browne,  p^23S»  - 

GFeeping,  triangular.  ^ 

Hfewne  calls  this  the  strawberry  pgnr;jai!nASl6m^i  who  describes  it  as  follows,  th©-* 
prickly-withe :  '^  It  hath  seveial  small  rootSy^  white,  tapering,  and  very  strong,  stick* 
ing  to  the  barks  of  lUe  trees  it  grows  on ;  from  them  cqmes  several  very  green  leaves, 

Ecotruding  one  anotber,  triangular,  furrowed  between  the  angles  v^fy  aeep,'  the  cavity 
eing  round,,  very  smooth,  'and^f  a  fresh  green  colour,  lookieg-  iuist  like  the  shape  of 
« three-cornered  sword  blade ;  on  tiie  three  angles  stand  tufts  oismal^^ short,  white 
prickles,  in  rows,  very  thick,'  star^fashioTk''  Every  leaf  ts\  foot  and  a  half  long ;  they 
creep  up  trees  and  stick  close  to-  them,  rising  forty  or  fil^yfeet  high*--  When  the 
prickles  and  succulent  parfc  of  the  leaves  fall  oft,  thereYemains  the  long,  round,  and 
strong,  inward  part,  wnich^is  owkde  me  of  for  withes.  *  The  flowers  ^eome*  out  on  the 
leaves,  as  on  others  of  this  tind/  at  first  appears  a  woollyround  knob,  which  afterwards 
augments,  and  sbews^n  its- outside  a  great,  many  long,  scaly,  reddish-green,  leaves, 
one  longer  than  another,>«Hclosing'Several  very  long  white  petala^  in  the  middle  Ofr 
^ich  stand  many  long  stamina;-  the  whole  looking  like  the  flower  of  the  white  lily.—* 
The  under  part  of  this  flower  beginning  to  swell  the- petaiar  drop  ofF,  and  it  grows  ta* 
4be  bigness  of  ap  apple,  with  several  protuberances  on  its  sturtace,  \if  a  reddish -yellow 
eolour  when  ripe,  and  contaiasj  wittiiani  thin  skin,  a. white,  pleasantly  sweet  pulp^ 
inclosing  a  great  maiw  small  black  ^seeds.  ^  Sometimes  it  creeps  on  the  ground,  and* 
Ihenitis  much  larger  and  fairer,  t .  The  fruit  is  Vipe  in  December  and  January,  and^ 
tphen  eaten,  makes  the  urine  red,  as  do- prickly  pears*  It  is  mueh  used  for  withe«^ 
Xhe  fruit  is  the  pleasaatest  of  any  of  this  kind** — Stiane^ 

T,  FLAOELUFORMIS*  WHIP-FORM:  ' 

(^ereus  minima^  serpens  Americana.  Sioane,  r.  2,  p.  158  .  Cylinm 
dra&eus^  suleatus^^  pusiUuSf  repens,;  aculeis  setace\s  cmfertis."^ 
Bvowne,  p«  238;^^ 

Oreepmgi,.  ten . angled.  *. 
This \» cMe.Cxhe pinA-^wt'red'creeping cereus,  and  hasfurrows,  ribs,  and  prickles* 
I3ce  the  other  species,  but  is  not  above  half  an  inch  in  dia  tietir.     It  clitu'ri  tre:3s,  and 

^iHt^' Qloselj  tp  their  bajdf>^with  broad  soft  cbvicle»|  mounting  forty  or  fifty  feet,  an  d 
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ner  times  creeping  on  rocks  and  the  ground.  .  The  flQwers  are  produced  in  abund- 

.•  I*  ar^  of  a  more  brilliant  red  than  any  of  its  kind.     It  is  easily  propagated  from 

^  oain^ ;,  and  is  ivell  worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornament^  as  it  is  a  most  beautiful  plaat. 

8.  PER^spciA. 

Grossularia  f}*uctu  majors  ^rbor  spinosa^  fmctu  folioto  e  viridi  alhi'- 
.cante.  Sioane,  v.  .;2,  p.  86.  Sarnie ntosus  foliatuS',€t  spinosu^^ 
spinis,gauin(ftis Xecuiyis^  Joliis  mollibus  ovaiis.     Browne, ;p.  2^1. 

Stem  arboreous,  round  ^{K)cJLLe&  double-recurved  ;  .lea:veGt  lanceolate-fovate. 

This  \u  Ccdled  someixmeis  Barbadoes- gooseberry.  The  sten^.  hath  many  prickles  jn 
tulis.  srnifc  longer,"  some  porter;  it  grows  about  fifteen  feet  high,^j(vith  welUspread. 
Lra^i. ;«  ,  I  j  i.  v  i  ng  prickl.e§<iw  the  «ame  manner.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  very  thick, 
ar.t.  M.ccuient :  ^tiie.4i;ait  abo^t  the  size  of  a  walnut,  having  tufts  of  small  leaves  on  i{^ 
and  wiLhiii  a  waitish  mucilaginous  pulp,  containing  small  seeds  like  gooseberries.-— 
i-Iojue.  TliP  f!;aitot  most  of  the  above  species  is  sliaped  like  pears  or  figs,  from  which 
Liic  amstnnce  the  names  are  derived.  Tney  are  all  succulent  plants^  ana  grow  in  inxfit 
^aru>  of  Jamaica, 

*j&^M£LON  And  Toaca  Thistles. 


INDIAN  GROUNDSEL.  r.ERIGERON. 

Cl.  19,  OR.  2. — Syiigenesia  polygamia  superflua.       T*Jat^  or. — Compositit. 

This  generic  name  is  derifed  from-,Xw0  Greek  wolrds  signifying  spring  and  an  6ii 
i«nan,  because  the  European  sp^ci^s  ar^ hoary  in  the  spring. 

Gen.  CHAR.^-yCalyx  common,^ x)blong,  cylindric,  imbricate;  corolla  compound, 
rayed;  stamens  in  the hjexmajihrodites,  five,  short,  with  cylindric  anthers;  pistil 
in  same  has  a  small  gi^rm,  .crowned  with  a  down  longer  than  its  coroUet,  style  fiIi-« 
form,  stigmas, two,  .^li^nder ;  no  pejricarp,  the  calyx  converging;  seeds  small, 
oblong ;  down  .long,- hairy  ;  the  seeds  of  the  females  similar;  receptacle  nake);), 
.   ^-ftat.  .  Xwrp.fipefpies  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1,  JAMAICENSE.  JAMAICA. 

r'Senecio  minor ^  belUdis  majnris  folio,     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  260,  t,  15 J,* 
f.  3.     Tomentosus^  foliis  oblongo  ovatis,  levissime  denticulsi^tis ;  pc^ 
'  tiolis  brevibus.     Browne,  p.  320. 

•   .» Stem  f«?w- flowered,  sub-villose;  leaves  wedge-forn},.,lanc£^te|  with.  tiKo  ser^ 
ratures  on  each  side. 

•  Root  almost  single,  but  sometimes  sub-divided,  descending.^  root-leaves  lanceolate 
^wedge-form,  sub-sessile,  rounded  -at  the  end.  With  two,  seldom  three,  distant  serra- 
lures  at  top  on  each  side  ;  stems  erect,  or  ascending,  often  a  span  high,  filiform,  pu- 
bescent, almost  single ;  stem- leaves  alternate,  fiistant,  lanceolate,  acute,  small,  nearly- 
^^entirei     Flowers  sub-solitaiy,  terminating,  peduncled,  whitish  ;  common  calyx  single^ 
.^arcely  imbricate;   scales  membranaceous  about  the  edge;  down  appe^ng  serrate 
^K'han  magnified,  of  a  brown  colour;  receptacle  warted;  calyx  spreading.— 4ya;. 

^Sloane  observes  that  the  roots  are  smooth,  white,  no  bigger  than  threads,  and  ^n 
;&4:h.aud,^^f  Iqne ;  stem  roux\d^  .boary^  five  or  six  incb^  higb^  iuillAg  f(^wjeav^$.  ^ 
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]dacecl  without  order,  sessile,  with  a  narrow  beginning,  augmenting  to  a  round  end, 
about  an  inch  long,  rough,  hoary,  of  a  whitish-green  colour,  very  often  having  two  or 
three  notches.  Flowers  on  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  axils,  resembling  those 
of  groundsel,  composed  of  many  yelFow  florets  close -set  together,  encircled  by  many 
whitish,  long,  narrow  semi-florets.     He  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Cobre. 

2.  RIVULARS*  RIVER. 

Leaves  wedge-shaped,  acute,  rough  with  hairs,  toothed  on  both  sides  at  tho 
tip,  ciliate  at  the  edge,  those  of  the  stem  sessile ;  4item  .almost  simple,  erect^ 
few-flowered* — Sxa, 
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Cu  20,  OR.  9,'^Gynandna  polyandria.        Nat.  or. — Piperititm  '- 
GteN.  CHAR*— -$t«  Cocoes,  p.2\\. 

1 .  ESCULENTUM.  EATABLK*^ 

Arwtfi  minusy  nymphta  foliis  escrdenWmv  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  167,  Ci: 
106,  f.  1  Acaxde  medium^  foliis  lordato  sagittatis  quandoque  uuri-^ 
tisj  radice  minori  camosa.    Browne,  p.  332. 

Leaves  peltate,  ovate,  quite  entire,  emargiHate,'  ev  semi-bifid,  at  the  base. 
This  has  a  small  tuberous  root,  bigger  than  a  walnut;^  ktiA  several  leaves,  rising  front 
tlfe  same  root,  about  a  foot  high  from  the  ground ;  the  leaf  resembling  those  of  cocoes^ 
but  much  smaller,  and  of  a  pale  green  eolour.'^'  Sioane  says  the  roots  are  eaten  as  po« 
tatoes,  burthe  chief  use  of  this  vegetable  is  as  '-a  green,  «md  a  delicate,  wholesome, 
agreeable,  and  opening,  one-it  is, -a^anyin  the  world.     In  soup  it  is  excellent,  for 
such  is  the  tenderness  of  the  leaves  that  they  in  a  manner  dissolve,  and  affopd  a  ricb^ 
pleasing,,  and  mucilaginous,  ingredientv     It  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  Jamaica; 
and  Browne  justly  observes^  thata^small  bed  of  it  is  sufficient  to  supply  one  or  two- 
families  throughout  the  yoai*,  for  it  grows  luxuriant  and  quick,  after  oeing  frequently 
cut ;.  but,  as  in  time  the  leaves  diminish  in  size,  it  should  Be  occasionally  transplantec^ 
which  is  easily  done  by 'separating  the  rotit*.  • 

2.-J5AQ01TTtFOUU\r.  v       ARROW-LBAVED,  ' 

Ariim  ^miniu  •  esctdenlumy  sagittaHa  foliis  viridi  nigricantibus.-^^ 
#.  Sloane,  V.  1,.  p.  167,  t  106,  f.  2.     Acaule^  foliis  triangularibus 

sagittatis^  anguUs  divaricatis  acutis.     Browne,  p.  332. 

Leaves  sagittate,  triangular,  the  angles  divaricate-acute. 

ThisTJs  a  kind  of  Indian  kale,  equally  good,  and  in  every* way  much  resembling  the 
ftlrmer ;  the  leaves  are  larger,  narrower,  and  not  so  round,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and^ 
somewhat  corrugatedon  the  surface,  with^a  welt  round  the  edges.     Both  species- are  " 
nenerally  planted  for  the  use  of  the  table,  and  in  whdlesomeness  and  delicacy  they  are 
Sir  superior  to  spinage  ;*  ia  these  respects  they  may  vie  with  any  European  vegetable'  • 
f^^ver. 

See  CocoBS^-DUMB  CaKe— Five  Fikger--»Wakb  RoBta«9.  • 
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INDIAN  MALLOW  URENA. 

Cl.  16,  OR.  6. — Monadelfkia,pqlyaTidria.      ^Nat*  OR.—^Columjiifene, 

</EN.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  double  perianth,  outer  five^cleft,  inner  five-lpaved;  corolla 
five-petaled ;  stameps  iounpierous  filaments,  united  at  bottomi  with  roundish  an« 
tliers ;  the  pistil  has  o,  roundish  germ,  a  simple  style,  and  headed  stigma ;  tlie  pe- 
ricarp is  a  roundish  capsule,  echinat^,  iive«cornered,.  five- celled,,  with  the  celts 

^llUosecl^  i^d  i)ue^.£^ed<in  each.    Two  species  are  natives  oi;:Japaica« 

1.  SINUATA.  CUT-LEAVED. 

Jifalva  lelMlceafnUicosa^  ribesii  foUis^  $tminihu$  asperis^     Sloane, 
V.  1,  p.  37.    Foliis  prqfunde  quinq^ielobis ;  lobis  injenie  angustioru 
.  buSj  jitnticulatis ;.  Jloribn^  coTtfertis  ad  alas.     Browne,  p.  281. 

;f 'Leaves  three-glanded  undariie^tjti«  /siA^^e-five-lobe4  s  kibes  angular,,  tooth- 
letted,  obtuse. 

.•'Steni  shrubby,  from  one  to  two  feet  lijghy  branched,;  upriglit,  pubescent ;' brsuFich^ 

nearly  simple,  ^rect,  round,  pubescent;  leaves  petioled,  alternate;  Iower,.rpundis)>, 

^ve-corricred,   sub-serrate;,  middle  cordate,  five-cornered,   lyith.Uie^.^cQrners  biuut, 

.  jberrate-toothed  ;  upp^r «i|iuate<*-five-lobejd,  tooth  sinuate,  nerved,  ^^ii^ute,  hoary  un* 

,demeath,  having  a^  glandular  pore  in  the  middle  j>«rve.  ;  Petioles  longish,   rounji, 

^  erect,  pubescehL   .Flowers  axillary,'  on  ver}'  short  peduncles,  blood->red.  f  Outer  calyx 

five-leaved,  linear,,. ^ect,  blunt;  inner  five-parted,  with  erect  lanceolate  segment 

the  length  of  the  outer;  petals  five,  contiguous  at  the  base,  .oblong,  obtuse,  entire ^ 

capsules  five,  close,  .connected,  echinate ;  i^eds  oblong,  ^Gompres&sed,  even. — Sw.-^ 

Sloane  says  the. seeds  have  many  little  prickles.     Browne  says  it  grows  commonly  in 

4he  Ipwer  hijls,  .and  is  remarkably  for  the  lobed  forni.pf  its  IfSts^ves,  ^^.n^  the  conipre^s^ 

;4Ddk^  of  its  rugged  capsules. 

2.  TYPHAJL^A* 

j:Fruticulosa^  foKis  serratis  oblovgis;  Jfcribus  'e(mghfhati\  fed4incuUi 
langissimis  terminalibus  incidentibus.    Browne,  p.  281. 

(  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  $^rrate ;  beads  of  flowery  peduncled,  terinioal ;  outer 
calyx  five-cleft ;  capsules  with  three  awns. 

: Browne  calls  this  the  shrubby  erect  wr^a,,  with  beairded  seeds,  ,apd  says  it  is  very 
.common  in  the  woods,  growing  generally  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  or  morc.-?- 
The  leaves  are  pretty  large ;  and  the  seed  vessels,  which  are  composed  each  of  fis^i 
gcells,  loosely  connected  together,  carry  three  long  bearded  bristles,  or  sets,  on  ^^ 
it^  of  each  cellj  whereby  they  adhere  to  every  ^ing  4iat  touches  them**-?^^^!^. 

Jfee  Mali4> ws  and  M AQfiH  Mmjlows* 


.:  INDIAN  MULBERRY,  rMORINBA. 

Cl.  S,  or.  1. — Pentandria  monog^nia.     *^at.  or. — Aggregates 
ffPbk  name  is  derived  horn  vnnw  aiid  indt^^  tbf  JLatiqi  iCQidy  for^the 


naoieu 
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^  *&BN.  CHAR.'«*Coftinieii  celyK  ronndish ;  perianth  Are^teothed ;  corolla  ents-petaledy 
funnel-form^  stamens  five  verv  slK>rt filaments,  inserted  into  the  tube;  anthers 
linear,  erect;  the  pistil.has  an  inferior  germ,  a  simple  stvle,'  and  bifid  stigma; 
pericarp  a  sub-ovate  benr^^  one-celled  ;  seeds  iwOf  convex  on  one  side^  flat  oar 
tke  other/    One  speciea  i».  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

*OY0C. 

Siltb^rutieasoLj  foliis-oblengis  angtistis utrinq^e amtis,  radice  cr$€et[i * 
Browae,  p.  159^ 

"Procumbent. 

Stem  shrubby,  a  foot  high,  procuixibent  at  bottom,  branched;  branches  simple  4 
cleaves  petioled,  lanceolate,  entire,  snK)oth;'branehlets  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves^ 
<  opposite.     Flowers  terminatinof,  aggregate,    in  a  globular  receptacle,  white;   calyx 

tubular,  thick,  undivided;  tube  of  the  corolla  vulose  within,  with  a  nectariferoua 
/base;  style  bifid;  sti<>mas  reflejs ;   berries  aggregate,  with  two  seeds  in  each. — Su\ 

-Browne  notices  four  kinds  of  this  plant,  the  smaller  shrubby,  tiie  narrow-leafed  climb-? 

jng,  the  ovjal-leafed  climbing,  ana  the  larger  shru'bby,  morinda ;  all,  he  says,  common 

about  the  lowlands,  and  irequently  found  climbing  among  the  bushes  in  all  the  lower 
^ bills;  the  roots  colour  linens  of  a  dark  hue,  and  he  supposes  may  prove  an  useful  in* 
^^edient  among  dy ers«   ^Long  calk  it^/d'^-'weed^  but  give»  ao  reason  why  it  is  so  caQed, 


* 


INDIAN  SHOT,  CANNA. 

*Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Monandria  monogynm.       "Nat.  or. — Scitamine^. 

<E««N.  CHAR.— Calyx  a  three-leaved  perianth;  leaflets  lanceolate,  erect,  small,  ca»» 
Joured,  permanent;  corolla  one-petaled,  si^x-parted,  divisions  lanceolate,  con« 
joined  at  the  base,  the  three  outer  ones  erect,  larger  than  die  calyx ;  the  three 
inner  ones  larger  than- the  outer,  two  erect,  one  reflected,  and  thus  constituting 
•the  upper  lip;  nectary  petal-like,  two-parted,  of  the  length  and  figure  of  the 

1>etals;  tbe<uppevdiin«ion. ascending,  the  inferior  rayolute,  imitating  the  lower 
ip  of  a  corolla  ;^tbe  stamen  has  no  fuament,  anther  linear,  growing  to  the  upper 
^margin  of  the  divisipn-^which  bears,  the  Jiectary ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish,  rugged, 
inferior,  germ; -style  single,  ^nsiform,  growin?  to  the  anther-bearing  nectary^ 
«•    .  lanceolate,' of  the  length  and -Ifigiire  of  a  petal;  stigma  linear,  growing  to  the 
cmargin  of  the  style ;  the  pericarp  is  a  roundish  capsule,  rugged,  crowned,  three^ 
•     '^grooved,'  three^oeliedy  <three-valved  ;  seeds  few,  globular.    'One  species  as  a  na^ 
#4ive  of  Jamaica. 

iNDICA.  INDUK. 

^Carina  Indica,     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  253.     Capsulis  verrucosis  spaHjUi$ 
bijloris.    Browne,  p.  113. 

*  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  nerved. 

"This  plant  has  a  thick,  fleshy,   tuberous  root,  which  divides  into  many  irregular 
^nobs,  spreading  wide  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sending  out  many  large  ovata 
leaves  without  any  order,  which  are  twisted  at  tneir  first  appearance  like  a  horn,  but 
aftervmrdsr  expand,  and  Ure  frequently  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  and  $eveii- 
•^  ii  hh  Q( 
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or  eight  broad  in  the  middle,  lessening,  ^adually  to  botfaiendsy'  and  terminattng^iit  > 
points ;  they  have  many  fine  transverse  veins  riuining  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  sides, 
and  the  leaf  is  finely  channelled  below ^rery  eighth ^vein,  and  prominent  above,  the  • 
ether  veins  running. in  iine  lipe^  parallel  tq  each  otkBr^  like  musialiaes,  an  J  in  number 
seven,  between  the  two  larger  ones.;^. the  Jeav.es^  ace  beautifully  waved«    The  stalks  are 
herbaceous,  rising  four  feet. high,  .encompassed  by  the  broad  leafy  footstalks  of  the   • 
leaves ;  they  are  compressed  on  two  sides*    At  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,,  many  of   ' 
vJucb  rise,  mm  .thasameroot,  the  flowers  are.produced  on  loose  spikte,  each  being  at  . 
first  covered  by  a  leafy  hood,  which  afterwards  stands .below.tke  flower,  and  turns  to  a  j 
brown  colour.     Each  flower  has  one  petal,  cut>  almost  to  the  bottonyi  into  six^^alender  * 
segments,  the  thcee  »pper  broadest,  of  a  bright-scarlet  colour,  and  very  elegant;  en-  - 
compassed  by  a  three-leaved  calyxy  which  sits  upon  a  smdl^  roundish,  rongh,  germ^ 
tvbich,  after  the  flower  is  fallen,  swells  to  a  large  fruit  or  capsule,  joMong^and  rough, 
having  three  longitudinal  furrows,  crowned  by  the  three-leaved i»lyx.     When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  the  capsule  opens  lengthways  into  three  ceHs,  filledv^ith  round,  hard^ 
black,  shining  seecfs,  six  in  eaeh  cell,  afeout.the  size- of  English  p^as.    This  plant 
flowers  all  the  year,  but  principally  in  Jane,  July,  and  August.     Thie  futea,  an  Eastt  - 
Indian  variety,  pr species,  bearing  a  yellow  flower,  has  heea  introduced. 

4 

•  •  I       »    . 

This  is  so  called  from  its  seed  being  round,  black,'  and  so  hard,  that,  blown  through 
a  trunk  t)r  pithy  if  willkrll'^small  birds;  they  are'drilled  through,- and  stru^tg  to  mak^ 
beads  and  bracelets.     It  grows  exactly  like  the  Indian  arrow- root,  only  the  flower  of 
this  is  of  a  most  beautiful  scarlet  colour.     The  leaves  are  cooling  and  ^^leansmg ;  ap-  ^ 
plied  to  the  hypochondres,  ^th  water-lily  and  aninga-oil,  they  abate  the  hardness  of  . 
the  spleen.    The  juice  of  the  root  corrects  the  corrosive  poison  of  mercury  sublimate; .. 
dropped  into  the  ear,,  eases  pain ;  and,  mixed  with  sugar,  and  applied  to  tb^  oavei 
a.cataplasm,  cures  a.diabete>. — JSarfiam,  p.  76.  * 


INDIAN  SORREL.  HIBISCUS. 

Cl.  16^  OR.  6. — Monadelpkia  poli/andria,'       tiAT*  OK.'-^Colunmifer^^  ., 
Oen.  char. — See  Changeable. Rose,  p.  175. 

SUBDARIFFA.    . 

Aletaacetosa^  tHfidct*  folio  India  orientalii.    Sloane,  v.  1,  pr  8S4.— «- 
Mtrfescens  acetosusj  foliis  trilobis,     Browne^  p.  285. 

Leaves  serrate,  the-lowerovale>  undividedi  the  uppep  seven -parted;  stemun* 

armed;  flowers  sessile. 

ftoot  annual,  single,  descending;  stalk  herbaceous,  from  one  to  three  feet  high  (or 
^ore)^  upright,' sub-divided, -round,  smooth,  of- a  blood-red. colour,  v  (Stem  and 
branches  hollow  and  pithy).  Leaves  alternate,  broad-ovate-acuminate,  blunt  at  the 
end,  crenate,  nerved,  .smooth  on  both«sides,  the  tipper  ones  three  or  five-parted,  up« 
^ight;  petioles  the  length  of  the  leaves,  spreading,  round,  smooth,  coloured ;  flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  largish,  on  very  short,"  round,  thick,  peduncles:  the  outer  calyJt 
has  ten  linear,  fLwl-^haped,  upright  leaflets,  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  inner  cup-shaped, 
Jllt^ clefts broadrianceQUtei.sharp,.  pale,  yv^itli threepurpie lines^  filiate  at  the. edge ; 

getaks. 


petals  connate  at  the  base,  ob^cordate,  larger  on  one  side,  veined,  of  m  very  pale  sul- 
phur colour,  with"a  dark  blood^red  bottom ;  capsule  closed  b^  the  caJyx,  ovi  te ,  seeds 
angular,  black;  sometimes  the  leaves  are  entirely  undivided.-^'$u\  There  is  a  varia- 
4ion  of  this  species  which  is,  thoroughly  .green.  The  former,  commonly  called  ret/^ 
lorrelf  is  most  generally  cultivated,  as  iis  acidis  the  sharpest  of  tlie  two.  The  flower* 
cups  and  capsule?^  freed  from  the  seed,  are  the  only  parts  used ;  they  make  agreeable 
tarts ;  and,  a  decootion  of  them  sweetened,  is  what  is  commonly  called  sorrel  cool^ 
drink.  It  is  a  smalldilutin?  liquor,  reckoned  very  refreshing  and  diuretic.  The^icid 
of  these  plants  is  of  a  more  lively  and  pleasant  nature  than  that  of  common  sorrel ;  they 
Mossom  about'0«tober, '  and  the  flowers  and  cups  make  very  agreeable  tarts,  and  ex* 
cellent  vinegar.  A  syrup  is-also  made  by  taking  the  most  juicy  capsules,  and  adding 
twice  or  thrice  their  quantity  of  double- refiaed  sugar.  Put  this  mixture,  without  any 
water,  into  a.  glass*  vessel,  and  place  it  into  a  sand  heat,  the  digestion  maybe  carried 
on  with  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  leaves  are  all  dissolved.  A  drink  may  be  made  of  the 
preserved  sorrel  of  a  diuretic  nature,  to  which  a  little  nitre  should  be  added.  Her- 
nandez say^' the  root,  given  to  two  drachms,  is  an  easy  spurge.  The  stalks  afford  a 
Juiid  of  hemp,  which  makes  good  lines. 

'  ^e€  Changeable  Rqsjs — ^Mahoe — Musk  Ochra— -Ochra. 


INDIGO.  INDIGOTERA* 

XJl.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelpkia  de^andrut,        Nat.  or. — P^fpiUonace^e* 

T^Gen.  char.— Calyx  a  one-leafed,'  spreading,  perianth,  nearly  .flat,  five-toothed; 

corolla  papilionaceous,  the  k^el  having  an  awUshaped  spreading  spur  on  each 

side;  the  stamens  disposed  in  a  cylinder,  diadelpbou.s,^ ascending  at  their  tips, 

with  roundish  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  cylindric  germ,^a  .short  ascending  styie,. 

-and  obtuse  stigma;  the  pericarp  a . linear rouudi^  legume^  with  kidney-shaped 

>^eeds.    Three^speciea  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

'^I.'TINCTORIA.  ©YING. 

fX^dlutea  affinis  fi^ticoscy  floribus  spicatis  purpurascentibusj  siliguis 
incurvisj  e  cujus  tinctura  indigo  coiificitur,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  34* 
t.  179,  f.  2.  Deco77iposita,  diffusa,  minor  et  humilior ;  raniisgra^ 
cilibus,     Browne,  p.  302. 

^Leave^  pinnate,  ob  -  ovate ;  racemes  short ;  stem  suffruticose. 

^  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  filiform,  sub-flexuose,  angular,  branched  at  top  )  branchea- 
.  tilternate ;  leaflets  in  tour  pairs,  or -more,  very  blunt,  pointed,  smootii,  finely  villose 
•beneath ;  the H^cemes- from  the  axils  of  the  leaver,' when  they  begin  to  flower  shorter 
•Chan  the  leaf,  but  becoming  ionger  as.  they  advance.  Legumes  drooping,  sub  colum^ 
nar,  sharp,  stiaight,.  veiy  nnely  viilose.  This  plant  is  not  so  hardy,  says  Dr.  Browne^ 
•nor  does  it  give  so  good  a  pulp  as  the  following  species ;  but  it  yields  a  great  deal  more 
I  of  the  dye  than  either  of  tJhem,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  generally  preferred,  though 
3ubject  to  a  great  many  more  mischances.  It  seldoai  rises  above  two  feet  and. a  halfi  ta 
jxeight^  and'Seems  to  divide  rather  than  to  branch  in  its  growth* 

•  B  b  h  2  .2.  SUaTIMAIA. 
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§$^  HOETUST   JAHrAICENM$i*.  tOMQp^ 

2.  OUATIMALA.  . 

Assurgens  minusq^e  dhisoy  ramulis  crassiQnbm  siriaUSf  spicis  alnh 
laribus.     Browne,  p.  302.  - 

This  is. much  hardier  than  the  toregping,  and  affbrdr  a  finfter  pulp;  but  it  does  not  " 
yield  so  great  a.quaiitity  of  it,,  and  is  only  cultivated  where  the  seasons  are  not  certain, . 
or  in'mixt  fields.     It  grows  commonly  to  the  heis^ht  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  throws* 
out  a  good  ixtaAiy  sub-erect  branches  as  it  rises. — Browne... 

*  Cohitea  affinisfruticQsa  argenteay  floribus  vpicatis^  e  viridx'purpu'mt^ 
siliqu  s  falcatis.     Sloane,  v.  2,   p.  37,   t.   176,   f.  3.     Assurgens, 
sub'vUlosa  et  suh-cinerea;  ramulis  crassioribus ;  siliquis  arcuatis^ 
brevioribus,,reflexopattntibus».    Browne,  p.  302. 

L^eaves pinnate,  lanceolate;. racemes  short;  stem sufTruticose. 

This  has  the  habit  and  appeacance  of  the  first  sort.     Lieafiets  oblong,,  blnntisb,  the- 
younger  ones  shai'pish,  naked  above,  hoary  underneath,  all  equfil.     Racemes  lateral^ ^ 
ftub-spiked,  shorter  than  the.  leaves:    legumes  Reclining,  recurved,  inclined  to  co- 
lumnar, many  seeded,  more  gibbous  at  each  suture,  mucronate.— Zi>2>i^tf^.     This  is- 
very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  grows  wild  in  all  the  savannas,  where,  doubtless,  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  former  tiuies;  although  the  manufacture  is  now  altogether  lost  and 
neglected,   and. most  prpbablyj never  will  be  restored,  from  the  baneful  effects  of  op- 
pressive taxation.    Tnis^  plant  has  %.  smaller  leaf  than  the  other,.,  but  a^  much  larger- 
woody  stem,  grawing  to  the  height  of  eightor^  t^n  feet-;  it  is  also  much  hardier,  and: 
the  dye  extracted  from  it  generjilly  the  best;  .of  a  fine  copperisb  cast,  and  close  grain.. 
All  the  species  thrive  best  in  a  free  rich  soil  and  warm  situation,  frequently  refreshed 
by  moisture.    The  follov\ing  is  the  mode  in  which  it  was  generally  cultivated  and  pre- 
pared for  market : 

It  may  be  planted  at  any  season  of  the  ytop*.  (The  best  time  is  constdefred  tlie  montli 
of  March).  Thelandisiirst  hoed  into  little  straight  trenches,  about  two  inches^deep,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  asunder ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  tiiese  trenches,  not  very 
thick,  and  then  lightly  covered  in  wi^h  earth?  A  bushel  of  seed  is  allowed  for  six  or 
eight  acres.  If  the  weather  proves  warm  aiKl .serene,  the  plant  will, appear  above 
ground  In  a  few  days,  and,  with  moderate  showers  ta  bring  it  forward,  will  be  fit  to  cut 
in  six  or  seven  weeks.  .  The. ground. must  be  hoed  and  cleaned  ^  soon  as  the  young 
plants  ^a])pear,  to  loosen  the  soil  about  them,  and  facilitate  their  growth.  In  some 
parts,  they  do  not  come  to  perfection  under  two  or  three  months ;  and  are  generally 
observed  to  answer  be^t  wben  Cut  in  full  blossom,  as  the  leaves  are  then  thick,  and  full- 
.^t  of  juice.  The  French  discinguisli  the  timeby^^squ^eezins;.^  plant  in  the  hand ;  and,, 
if  the  leaf  cracks^  the v  suppose  it  to  have  acquired  theLcnia  matunty.  The  vats  for 
manufacturing  it  are  generaily  thj;ee,  placed  in  a  regular  fli^ht^  Uke  steps^^ne  ascend-* 
ing  to  the  other..  The  highest, .  which,  is  the.  largest,,  is  called  the  steeper,  and  the  dt^ 
mensions  about  sixteen  feet  square,  .and  two  fetdtand  a.half  iadepth..  This  opens  by 
one  or  two- holes,  made. through  a  junk^.of.  hai*d  timber  (built  in  the  froot  nqili  towards 
the  bottom ]t,  into  the  secoiid,  which  isof^reater  depth ;  and  the  second  opens  in  the 
.like  manner  into  the  third,  or  smallest.  These  latter  are  called  batteries,  or  beaters; 
and  some  make  them  both  of  equal  size,  which,  in  propoition  to  the  dimensions  above 
given>  ought  to  be  twelve  feet  length  by  tea  breadth^  .and  four  and  a  half  depth  in  the 
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ctear.    They  are  biiflt  with  masonry,  and  lined  with  a  strong  terrace,  like  the  steeper, 
or  of  close  grained  plank  (not  cedar)  of  two  inches  and  an  halt  thick,  well  fastened  to  - 
the  frame  with  large  spike  nails^,  and  caulked  to  preveiu  ieakiug.     Vats  of  these  di-  ' 
mensions  are  proper  for  about  seven  acres  of  the  plnnt. 

When  every  thing  is  in  readiness,  the  j)iaat  is  cut,*  and  regularly  hiid  in  the  steeper^   • 
Vtth  the  stalk  upwards  (which  hasten^ tne  terineiitation),  till  tiiis  vat' is:tliree-parts 
full.     A  number  of  rails  are  then  laid  the  wiiole  length  of  thev<t,  at  •the  distance  of 
about  eighteen  inches  from  one  anotn^r:  these  are  strongly  wedged  down,  by  means  ♦ 
of  timbers,  whicii  are  mad6  to  press  upon  them,  to  pre  veil  t  tae  plant  from  baoying  up 
When  water  is  put  upon  tiiem.    The  softest  water  answers  best  for  the  purpose ;  and  as 
much  is  let  in  as  the  weed  will  imbibe,  overing  it  wich  a  surface  of  four  or  ftve  inches. 
Iti  this  state  it  is  left  to  ferment.     In  twenty-foui^^ hours  it  grows  so  hot,  that  no  one 
Cftn  bear  the  hand  in  it ;  and,  if  the  process  ^oe»-on  well^»  it  will  bubble  like  water  in  a* 
pqt  upon  the  fire,  and^i.ew  a  tinge  of  very  dusky  blue.*    Great  nicety  is  required,  as 
Well  in  not  suffering  the  tender  tcps  to  run  into  putrefadtion,  which  might  spoil  the 
•whole,  as  in  drawing  otf  the  water  at  the  critical  moment ;  for  if  it  is^-drawn  two  hours 
too  soon,  great  part  of  the  pulp  wilLbtisIost ;  and  if  the  fermentation  is  kept  on  as  much  -^ 
too  long,  the  labour  will  be  lost.  ^ 

To  avoid  these  disasters,  a  handfutl  of  the  weed  is  frequently  taken  out;  and,  when 
the  tops  are  observed  to  become  very  tender  and  pale,  and  the  stronger  leaves  to  change" 
their  colour  to  a  less  lively  pale,  this  is  known  to  be  the  proper  point  ;t  and  the  liquor 
Uttst  be  spii^dily  drawn  off  into  the -second  vat,  >  there  to  be  thoroughly  beaten  and  in- 
corporated ; 

*  Some  pertoku  JUfc'dToptniDn  that  the  piaifts  ihontil  not  be  cut  nearer  tHe  groond  tlian  six' inches,  and  that 
a- few  branches  should  be  leflt  on  the  stem.  This  practice,  tliey  say,  will  draw  up  the  sap  better,  and  pro- 
'dnce  a  more  luxuriant  ratooo  than  when  a  naked  ^talk  only  is  (eft.  During  the  first  cutting  it  is  u^ual  to  - 
leiive  some  of  the  most  flouriihing  stalks  for  seed,  which  ought  not  to  be  gathered  until  it  is  well  hardened  in 
the  pod.  It  generally  requires  ten  bushels  of  the  pod  to  produce  a  single  bushel  of  i*lean  dr^  seed  tit  for  sow- 
ing. It  may  also  be  observed,  tliat  many  indi^^o  planters  have  a  notion  that  the  plant  yields  the  greatest 
•qil^ntity  of  the  dye,  when  cot  at  th.e  full  of  tlie  moon.    Of  this  fact  I  can  assert  nouiing,—^Edw&tds, 

t  To  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  proper  degree  of  feimentation  has  hitUerto' l&e&  tlie  grand  dcside* 
ratam  of  Uie  cultivator.*  Repeated  experiments  for  this  purpose  were  made  some  years  ago  in  tiie  i»lan(^  of  ~ 
Ui'paniola,  under  the  s|uiotion  and  encouragement  ^f  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  instructions  ^which 
"were  said  to  be  practised  with  great  success  by  Messrs.  Daiigilaltiand  Mongoii>  indigo  planters  in  that  island}  * 
■were  published  l>y  authority,  to  this  eifect  f  -     ^ 

<<  After  the  indigo  has  been  steeped  in  tli^cistM  l&lt^t  <or  nine'hoiA^',  dni^f*  ofiT  a  litt'.e^f  the  water,  and, 
with  a  pen  dipped  into  it,  m»ke  a  few  strokes  upon  white  paper.    The  first  Will  probably  be  high  coloured,^ 
i«  which  caHe-tiie  indigd  is  not  sufficiently  fermented  ;  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated  every  quarter  of  an 
luniv,  until  it  loses  its  coloor ;  whet  it  is  arrived  at  the  true  .point  of  fermentation."  - 

It  fs  ast»nishin|^  thut  an-«xoeriment  so  simple  In  itself,  if  it  answers,  should  have"  been  for  ^0  many  yeait 
m^nown  to  the  indigo  planters  in  general^  and  I  confess, 'that,  althouG^h  I  have  had  no  opportunity  bf'^giving  ■ 
it  a  trial,!  am  myself  somewliat  doubtful  of  its- efficacy.^  The  following  method,  whiuh  I  giv«  onthe  autlio-s^ 
lily  of  Mr.  Lediard>  is,  I  conceive,  attended  with  much  li^reater  certainty  t-^* 

<*  Let  a  small  hoie'be  made  in  tlie  steeper,  six  «r  eight  inches  from  the  botttfm^  exclu'sifer  of  the  opening 
or  aperture  for  drawing  off  tSiir  impMjCnated  water;  let  ihis  hole  likewise  be  stopped  with  a  plug,  yet  not  so 
firmly  but  that  a  small  stream  may  be  permitted  to  ooze  through  it.  After  the  plants  have  been  steeped 
aome  honrs,  the  fluid  obtim?  out  will  appear  beautifully  green,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  cistern,  froih 
whence  itdrops^to  the  battery>  it  will  tnm  of  a  copperish  colour.  This-copperish  hue,  as  tlie  fermentatioa 
coiitinnes,  will  gradually  ascMd  upwards  to  the  plug,  and,  when  that  circumstance  is  perceived,  it  is  proper 
to' stop  the  fermentation. 

^  ^Ijuring  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the  business,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to.the  smell  of  tlia 
It^fbor  which  weeps  nrom  the  aperture;  for,  should  it  discover  any  sourness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  tii6 
*#prtiicnted  liquor  run  immediately  into  the  battery,  and  lime-water  of  sufficient  strength  must  be  added  to  it^ 
tttatil  it  lfftS'lo5t  its  sourness.    As  it  is  running  off  it  will  appear  green,  mixed  with  a  bright  yeilowi  or  stnufkrr 
«rtttttr^  bmur  the  battery  it  wiU  be  of  4.iuostJt>eautiiia  greeB,''«-£4mrdr  UUtorfj, 
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/corporated;  to  perform  which  operation,  *  variety  of  machines  have  been  inyenlei* 

Jn  Jamaica  they  formerly  suffered  the  liquor  to  stand. t^renty-four  hours  in  this  second 

.vat,,  and  then  cjhurncd  it  for  three  or  four  houi*s  with  paddies  or  pieces  of  board,  driHed 

full  of  holes,  and  fastened  on  the  end  of  loivg  poles.  -  The  Frefich  made  uie  of  a  kind 

/of  iMtckcts,  without  any  botton),  fixed  to  polje^,  which  rested  on  f) ivots,  and  were  puljljed 

.up  and  let  fall  again,  alternately,  with  a  jerk.  ^^But  far  more  convenient  machines  are 

now  constructed,  with  a  cog-wheely  which  moves  the  levers  or>beaters  with-greater  re- 

«  gularity,  and  saves  the  labour.  o£  ni^my  negroes  ;  the- whde being  kept- in  motion  with 

41  single  horse  or  mule ;  and  one  of  them  will  perform  more  work  in  half  an  hour,  than 

«.six  negroes  arc  able  to  da  in  «ix  hours  ;  so  that  they  fully  answer  the  expence  of  erect- 

Jng  them,  and  frequently  veduce  an  imperfect  tincture  into  grain,  which  could  hardly 

^..otherwise  be  brought  aboqt.     When  the  liquor  has,  by  means  ^f.-Micha  machine,'0r 

,.,any  other  method,  ^been- well  churned  for  the  space  of  fifteen  oc twenty  minutes,  a  liti 

.    tie  of  it  being  takeu.up  in  a  plate  will  appear  curdled,  or  asif  fullot*a  small  grain.    A 

quantity  of  clemrJime- water,  always  kept  ready. for.^thj^  occasion^  is  then  gradually  let 

in,  to  apgnabont  and  precipitate  the  y^rciz/a ;  the  stirnn^  and  beating-the  mdi^  water 

beiug.stijX continued,  and  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the y^rtf/a- being  carefully  ex* 

amined  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  advances;  for  the  grain  passes,  by  degrees, 

froifi  ^^reenish  cast  to  a  fine  blue,  whieb  is\;the»proper  colour  whencte  liquor  has  be^ii 

^sufficiently  worked.     Too  small >an  agitation  will  Ceave  the  ^rain  coarse  and  green, 

whilst  too  long  continued  a  beating  causes  it  to  turn,  almost  black.    By  examining  \x^ 

therefore,  repeatedly  ductna  the. process  in  a  silver  cup,  or  a  soup-plate,  the  operator 

'    may  soon  learn  to  distinguish  whether  to  have  his  indigo  of.  a  deep  copperish  blue,  or 

of  a  paler  complexion,  as  he  chuses.     When  the  liquor  wherein  the  jKCvda  swim  is 

.quite  clear,  he  may  :be  satisfied  k  has  lime-'\i9ater  enough. -l  he  lime-water  must  be 

perfectly  cleao,  or  otherwise  the  indigo  w:ill  b^  very  much  speckled;  nor  should  too 

large  a  quantity  qf  it  be  let  in^  which  would  render  the  indigo  too  bard^  aqd  of  a  grey« 

\  ish  cast.     When  the -indigo  water  has  acquired  a  strong  purple  colour,  and' the  grain 

has  become  scarcely  perceptible,  it  must  be  left  to  settle,,  which  it  will^do  x\%,  eight  or 

.ten  hours.v.The^  qlear  water, is  thein  very  gently  d^[awn  off,  out  of  the  beating  vat, 

through  the  plug  holes$  fixed  for  that  purpose  a  few  inches  above  the  iloor  at  bottom ; 

and  the  sediment  remains  behind^  which  is  carefully  strained'  through  a-faorse-hsdr 

^sieve,  to  render  the 'indigo  perfectly  clean,  and.  tli^n  put  ioto  bags  of  osnaburg,  or 

other  coarse  Irnen,  eighteen  inches  long  .and  twelve  wide,  which  are  suspended  for 

^bout  five  or  six  hours  in  the  shade,  to  drain  out  the  water.    The  mouths,  of  the  bags 

are  then  well  fastened^  and  put Jntp  a  press,  to  be^^ntirely  freed  from  Any  remains  of 

..water,,  which  weuldhunt-the  quality  of  the  dye.  •  The  press  is  a  box  of  five  feet  in 

length,  two  and  a  half  width,  and  two  depth,  baying  holes  at  one  end,  to  let  off  tlic 

drained  water.     In  this  box  the  bags  are  piled  one  upon  another,  .^^tll  it  is  quite  fuU^ 

>a  plank,  fitted  just  to  go  into  it,  is  laid  at  top,  and  loaded  with  a  sufficient  number  of 

iveights,  which,  by  a  gradual  constant  pressure,  entirely  squeeze  out  the  water,  and 

the  indigo  becotiies  ^  nne  stiff  paste*  ^.  jt.is.^tb^  taken  out  of  tjie  bags,^  ^r^d  upon^a 

'        -  *  piank, 

• 

y^  Sowe  have  ased  the  following  siiQple  contrivance  on  this  occasion,  with  «i|ceesi.  A  small  sqfiiare  Btick^ 
'painted  uhiti^,  and  graduated  witU'^a<:^llL  linen,  of  six  or  eight  to  an  inco  (the'  inches  being  namedcaily 
marked  from  the  bottom^  is  fixed  conveniently  witliin  the  steeper  in  a  perpendicular  position.  This  is  cam* 
•fully  observed,  from  time  to  time,  to  note  with  exactness  the  highest  rise  of  tlie  scum;  and  imnedlatejj^ 
\rben  it  begins  to  subside,  the  plug  i»  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  lici^Lior  discharged  intQ  the  next  Tat  A  siju-> 
lar  mctliod  is  practised  iu  Egypf,  to  discover  tlie  incre<ise  or  fall  of  the  NUe  py  a  graduated  COlttOU^SllM 
the.iM/cAnos;  from  whencci  perhaps^  the  hint  was  taken* 


pVfnlc^  and  cut  into  squares  of  two  inches  each,  which  are  ranged,  tinder  corer,  in*  a    ^ 
free  air,  without  exposure  to  the  sun,  which  would  be  very  hurtful  to  tlie  colour  of  the* 
dye.     Whilst  it  is  inthe  drying  house,  it  should  be  turned  three  or  four  times  a  day 
tcrprevent  its  rotting.    The  fiies  must' likewise  be-d riven  from  it.    Care  is  taken  to  have 
it^faoroughly  dry  before  it  is puiekedy  because,  if  it  ispot  damp  into  the  casks  for  ex-r 
portation,  and^eaded  up,  it  wiH  sweat/ and  inevitably  be  spoiled.     Good  marketable- 
indigo  should  be  of  a £ne»  copperish,  blue,  colour,  deep,  and  shining,  with  a  smooths 
grain.     It  should  break  easily,  swioa-iawater^  and  bara  very  freely,  leaving  some  white*   '' 
cinders.behind.  ...  - 

The  faults  of  indigo  generally  arise,-^  first,  fronfljoo  long  a  •(nrtrefaction,  which  gives    ' 
Ha -dirty  hue;  so  that  it  looks  like  black  mould,  or  mud:  secondly,  from  too  little 
beating  ;r  and  then  it  has  a  coarse  grain,  and  a  greenish  colour  :  thirdly,  from  too  much, 
beatings  .which  always  imbues  it  with  a  black  cast:  fourthly,  from  a  mixture  of  the 
particles  of  hme,  wben^  the  lime*- water  hasfiot  been  ^ufEciently  depurated,  or  when 
too  largett  quantity  of  fehis  water  has  been  let  in,  whicivrenders  it  greyish  and  hard  : 
fifthly,  for- want  of  time^water,  or«when  none  is  used;  by  which  neglect,  it  never 
comes  to  a  due  granulation,  -nor  settles  well,  and  deposits  only  an  inconsiderable  {5art 
of  the  substance.    Frem  all  which  it  appears,  that  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  attention>^  * 
are  required  m  conducting  and  pecfectmg  this  manufacture  ;  and  hence  we  may  easily. 
conceive,  how  the  right  management  of  it  came  to  be  lost  in  Jamaica,  after  the  planters 
had  for  many  years  disused  it ;  for  much  depends  on  the  knowledge  gained  by  a  long 
oourse  of  experience  and  observation,  to  direct  the  exact  degree  of  fermentation,  of-  ' 
beating,  and  application  of  the  lime-temper^  as  well  a»  the  method  of  curing  and  dry* .  ' 
iog  for  the  market.*^  - 

Thk   - 

*  The  following  ac^oiuilrof'ah  essential  improvement  in  the  prepahitibn  of  indigo,  isa  trattlation  from  thel 
Ffeiich  of  Citizen  Baily :   It  ought  to  he  gathered  with  great  precantion,  for  fear  of  making  the  fUrina  tiiat 
lies  on  tlie  leaves,  a:id  is  very  valuable,  fall  oC    After  descriliin|^  the  first  proecss  of  catting  and  macerating,'    -* 
lie  Hios  proceeds :  ^  To  bring  tb^  maceration  to  its  ultimate  point  requires  from  iiiteen  to  thirty-six  liours,. 
Qficordinc  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  time  of  the  opera tioa.    It  is  also  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration,  tlie  quality  of  the  indigo  plant,  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  has  produced  it,  and  tliat  of  the' 
water  in  which  it  is  immetsed.  The  first  indication  from  which  It  is  judged  that  ttie  process  of  toticeratidn  ap»* 
proacbes  its  ultimate  point,  if  the  sinking  of  the  seam,  wbrefa  has  elevated  itself  into  the  space  of^a^out  half* 
«  foot,  which  was  left  aBfifled'4n4he  vat.  ^When  tliis  scam  has  becom^  a  kindoif  crii^t,  of  a  copper-bloe  co« 
lour,  It  is  then  Uiought  to  be  sufficiently  macerated.    However,  this  p<an  was  qftrn  insufficient,  hnd  there 
vras  another  methofl  on  which  grt^aiterfeliancfe  cotiH  be  {itact*^*  this  <rorr:1sted*in  drawing;  dif'aiimall  quantity' 
of  the  watery  by  means  of  a  cock- in  the  lower  part>4»f  tlie  vat;  4liis  being  reeeifed  iti  a  silver  cu|^,  notice  isv 
taken  whether  the  feciila  teiid»  to  pcecipitato^  itself  tO'tliaJbottom  of  the  cup,  4Venb  Vi  hence  the  maceration  is^    * 
then  ftuppoKd  4o  be  perfect.  cSuch  was  the  process  most  generally  practised,  but  it  often  led  into' error':  To ' 
ttv<4d  ttiis;  we  have  seen  meatiS)  which  consists  in  accnra^ly  ob^er^in^  the  wtfter  conCained'id  the  cup ;  fifve' 
or  stxittimitetfiifler'ft  has-been  povred  therein,  it  form*  romid-the^ides  a  rim;  or»edge,  which  Is  at  first  of  ar 
greeAeolovr,  hot  afterwards  becomes- blue. '  So  long  as  tlie  maceration  lias-  not  produced  its  proper,  effect^* 
thisring  detaches  itself  with  difficulty  from  the  sides  of  the  cop,  but  at  last  it  is  seen  to  precipitate  and  con*' 
centrate  itself  at  tli?  bo ttom'of  the' vessel,  always  to\vard  the  centre,  under  the  water,  which  is  become  lim*- 
pid,  though  with  a  yellowish  tinge.    When  these  appearances  are  observed,  they  infallibly  indicate  the  sne* 
ooM  of  this  first  operation;    The  water  b  then  drawn  oil'  into  a  second  bason  or  tub,  placed  beoeath  the  first. 
This  second  tub  is  termed  the  M/me,  as  its  use  i:»  for  beating  the  water,  still  charged  with  the  fccula.    In 
order  thdt  it  may  separate  quickly,  it  is  agitated,  -either  by  hand  hibotiror  the  power  of  4i  mill,  taki:ig  care* 
not  to  agitate  it  too  long,  in  which  case  tlie  fecula  wonld  be  remixed  with  the  water,  and,  instead  of  indigo^ 
Dodiing  more  tiian  muddy  water  wonld  be  produced ;  but,  to  avoid  this,  it  only  requires  attention.    It  is  -^ 
afterwards  drawn  ofl^  from  the  frof^crie,  to  a  third  or  smaller  receiver  called  the  dMbU^ui ;  we  theu  find  the 
}^Utu  covered  with  a  very  liquid  blue  paste,  which  is  put  into  bags  of  coarse  lineu  clotli,  of  the  form  of  ia^ 
torted  cones,  which  suffer  the  watery  parts  to  run  off;  the  ba^  are  afterwArds  emptied  upon  tables  in  the  ' 
^lying  roA-n-s  where  this  blue  paste  is  kneaded,  and,  after  it  has  acqiired  a  deader  coa>istence,  it  is  y^xt^A  ^  - 
••t:iiid  cat  iato  fi0alU<iaarei|^JB.  order  that  it  oay  dry  the  totaeri  i^fkr  wUch  it  if  ready  for  lalc/*-   > 
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Tliifi.Taluable  commodity  is  the  priiKipal  inffredi^nt  known  for  dying  a  fine  blue;? 

and  no  part  of  the  world  affords  better  soil  for,tho<ulture  of  indigo  than  the  interior 

parts  of  Jamaica.     Add  to  wliich,  that  it  ij^  wot  bulky  in  the  4wriage :  and  that  a  few 

'  barrels  of  small  size«  such  as  a  mule  n^aj  o^nvey  through  tbe€iMst  difficult  roads,  ix^U 

.  contain  a  quantity  of  it  of  great  yalue.  \  Fifteen  negroes  are  esteemed  sufficient  to  ma- 

-iHige  and  attend  twenty  acres;  juid  twenty-five  negroes  are  allowed ^to' fifty.  ^Foar 

.  negroes  are  therefxjrq. about  equal  to  five  acr^s;  which  proves  tjiat  it.  may  be  enter^ 

upon  by  men  of  exceedingly  smalJ  capitals;  and,  it  is  also  certain,  Uia^  tbev  will  have 

ti«ie  fordoing  other  .ocfaoional  work  through  the  year.  O^ie  acre  of  rich  soil,  welL 

j>lanted,  will,  wi.tU  good  seasons,  and  proper  management^  j^eld  two  hundred  pounds 

•weight*  ill  twoivQ  months;  for  this  plant  gives  ratooiis,  or  rer^cqduces,  afibniing  four 

or  five  c^opaina  year;  but  4nust  be  replanted. afterwards.  .  One  »€jgro's  load  of  gdod' 

plants  wiil  produce  one  pound  weight  of  good  indigo ;.  and,  .supposmg  a  mule-lom  six 

times  a&  much,  the  latter  will  be  equal  to  six  pounds  weight.  ^  A  planter,  possessed  of 

foiii;  !>cgroes,  and  two  mules,  with  five  acres  inthiscultivaiioo,  may  th^efore  be  al-- 

lowed,  by  prudent  management,  to  inake  one  thousand  pounds  weight  per  ^num. 

About  the  year  ia20,  the  trade  foi;  indigo  steod  thus.  ^  Three  hundred  and  fifty. 

,  thousand  pounds  weight  was  9pent  in,  a  year  in  Europe ;  which,  a(  four  shiJl;ii%gs  a^d- 

.  six  pence  per  pound  atrAteppp,  cost  seventy  Ifive.thoiisaiid  eight  hundred  and  thirty-* 

three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eight  pence ;  at  one  shilling  and  two  peace  in  toe 

.  East  Indies,  cost  twenty  thousand  four  hundred;  and  six^eh  pounds^  twelve  shillings. 


once  Curnishec^a  lar^e  supply;  but  the  tax  of  three,  shillings.and  ^x.  pence,  per  pound 

beiing  injudiciously  imposed  by  parliament,  the  planters  were  obliged  to  drop  it,  and 

went  upon  otbej:  commodities,     inconsequence,'  until  the  planters  of  South  Carolina, 

undertook  ;tbis;:artiple^  tbe:  French  islarfd^  (and  priiuMpallyHispajiiola)  supplied  not 

only  Great  Britain  but  thegiTeater  part  of  Europe.     About  1747,  the  Carolinians  re* 

.  mitted  abpiit  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  to  Britain  -j^which-sold  well,  though' 

of  a  quaiity  inferior  to  the  French ;  but  they  have  i)iiice  improved  it  so  as  to  be  nearly 

equal.  ^Sucl^were  the^ffects  of  ifais  high  duty,  which  lost  the  nation  many  thousand 

*  pounds  yearly,  an.d  extirpated  indigo  fron:\  Jamaica,  totheruin  of  several  industrious* 

^,  femilies.  -.A  wiser  parliament,  after  the  manufacturf  began  to  thrive  in  Carolina,  in- 

'. stead  of  laying  on  duties  to  prohibit,  granted  a  bounty  of  six  pence  per.pound  weight 

on  all  indigo  raised  in  the- American  colonies,  andimported  into  Great  .Britain  directly 

from  the  pface  of  growth.    The  encouragement  was  politic ;  yet  this  article  does  not 

'  seem  as  yet  to  be  ^^ultivated  io  our  colanies  to  such  extent  as  to  furnish  the  home  de« 

mand ;  for  the  importation  of  French  Incllgo  is  still  permitted.     Whence,  it  seetns^ 

tbat,  for  want  of  employing  more  of  9ur  lands  in  this  article,  the  market  for  sugar  wii 

■  be  glutted,  and  that  for  inm^o  not  sufficiently  stocked. 

In  1672  Jamaica  had  sixty  indigo  works,  chiefly  in  Vere,  which  produced  fifty  tfaoil* 
oand  pounds,  weight  per  annum.  ^  If.,  th^refore^  it  had  not  met  wi!th  so  .£^al  ^a  check, 

.;.we 

'  «  Thirty  to  eighty  pounds  weight  iii ullpwed fbr  tolerable  vieldiog  in  SontfaCarolina.  •  -Bst  It  U>%0  ht  o^ 
served,  th^t  thesie  lands  are  poor  in  comparison  with  tlie  frew  cleared  wood-land  •£  Jamaica,  which  reqoii]es' 
to  be  exhausted  by  this,  or  some  other  vegetable  of  an  impoverishing  nature,  before  it  will  make  mi|^  ;  afd' 

':  ^r  tuch  soils  two  hundred  pounds  weight  will  not  appear  at  all  exa^erated ;  and  fiftf  pQ09d>  weiglit^^ 

^  Bcre^  for  the  medioiB  produce  bfx&difi&reDl9oiis.   ^-  •* 


'^"tWWO^ 
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ve  may  juclpe,  from  this  flourishing  state  of  it  at  so  early  a  perio.1,  that,  ia  the  cotirsc 
ot*  twenty  or  thirty  yeans,  it  would  Imve  yielJed  five  or  six  times  us* much,  and  gone  on 
ipcreasiug,  in  pryportioiv  to  the  home-denjand,  to  the  present  hotip,  by  which  the  na- 
tion might  have  ftaved  sooie  millions  of  money.  At  present,  it  is  cultivated  here  by 
about  twenty  different  settlci:s,  mo^tof  whom  reside  in  the  parish  of  St.  '['honsas  in  .the 
East.  The  medium  produce  in  Jamaica  of  one  cutting  is  fifty  pounds-weight  per  acre. 
Few,  who  have  cultivated  it  here  in  the  lowlands  of  late  years,  gained  more  than  two 
cuttings,  the^first  in  Jiily,  the  second  in  August,  far^ant  of  seasons.  In  the  wet  rich 
lands  oi'  the  interior  parts,  it  is  probable  four  or  five  cuttmss  a  year  miglit  be  .go4-,  a^ 
in  Hispauiola;  whei^  the  French  cultivate  it  on  fresh  woodlands,  to  sterilize  and  pre^ 
p'are  them  for  sugar,  repeating  the  cut  every  six  weeks,  five  times,  or  0%'en  oftener,  in 
-the  year.  Aud  this  k^Rd  of  soil  seems  the  best  adapted,  as  it  Hiiquestionably  produces 
>an  mdigo  of  the  best  quality,  and  worth  several  )»hillings*per  pouud  u'eight  more  than 
what  is  made  from  poorer  soils,  or  iu  situations  which  have  not  seasonable  mins.— 
Hence,  it  will  not  succeed  well  in  the  loncr  savannah  laads  >of  Jamaica,  whose  sta^^le 
is  rich  eoougi),  bat  not  sufficiently  watered. — Long^ 

Mr.  Edwards,-  after  describing  the  cuKivatioii^  and  Uic  pi'ocess  of  maJcing  indigo, 
<  «iakes  the  following  observations : 

•*  .To  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  nature  of  the  plaut, ^suiting  itsetf  to  ev6ry  soil, 
«nd  producing  four  cuttings  ia  the  year,  if  we  add  the  <^eapness  of  the  buildings,  ap«    - 
paratus,  and  laboury.and  ibe^reatA^Ioe  of  the  comnpdity,  there  will  seem  but  htt4e 
cause  for  wonder  at  the  splendid  accounts^which  are  transmitted  down  to  ns  cofic<^rhiag 
the  great  t)pulence  of  the  first  iudigo  planters.     Allowifig  the  produce  of -an  acre  to  foe 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  produce  no  more  than  four  shillings  sterling  per -pound,  • 
the  gross  profits  of  twenty  acres  will  be  twelve  hundred  poands  pr(>Juced  by  the  Itfbour* 
of  only  sisoeeii  negroes,  and  on  a  c^ipital  in  land  and  boildiugs  scarce  deserving  cou- 
^sideration. 

<^  Such^  without  doubt,  Jwill  be  the  readersiirst  'reflections.    Unhappily,  however, 

^  the  golden  hopes  which  speculations  like  these  have  raised  io' the  miods  of  thousands, 

,  have  vanished  on  actual  experiment,  like  the  visions  of  the  morniog.   .  I  think  I  h^i*e 

,  myself,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  known  fit  letht^ 

.-twenty  persons  commence  indigo  planters,  not  one  ef  whom  has  left  a  trace  by  which  1 

can  Qow  point4Mit4^here  his  plantation  was  situated,  except,  perhaps,  the  remains  of 

a  ruined  cistern,  covered  by  weeds^  and  defied  by  reptiles.     Many  of  them,  too,-  5vere 

men  of  knowledge^  .feresight,  sjkI  property.    That  tliey  &iled  is  certain,  but  of  tlie 

causes  of  their  lailure,  I  confess  I  can  give  ne  satisfactory  account.   '\  was  told  that 

disappointmevt-tftHi^dMe  at  xbeir  iieels  at  c^rery  step.     At  one  time  the  feirnientation 

.  jvvas  too  long  continued ;  at  another^  the  liquor  wasarawn  off  too  soon.     Now  the  pttip 

.  iiMUi  tiot  duly  granulated,  and  now  it.  was  worked  too  much.*    To  these  incoirvenieitces, 

^•for  which  practice  jwa«ld  deubttess  JMwe  found  a  remedy,  were  added  others  of  a  fli^h 

.gk'eater  migQitttde :  tb^BMNrt^U^  of  the  negroes*  ffom  the  vapour  of  theferme|ited 

III  li^ior. 


*  Mr.  E4wardi,4n  aiiot]ieri^ce,'obflerM9>  ^'tltet  th«  niii^  wliicli  tepnvvs  ^uiA  inVfyonlBS  -tbe^flant, 
^pfopagate^-at  the  same  time  an  insect  destructive  to  it.  Thisii  a  sp^ciea  of  gmb  or  worm,  whidi  becoipei4i 
n)r,  and  preys4>a  tlie  leotVes,  aad  never  fkils^  io  tt^  West  Indies,  to  disiCppoint  tlie  planters  expectations  the 
.^-««<:oiid  year  upon  the  «ni(  kn4 ;  the.antjr  senedgr  is  t^^etmnge  the  wtU  «very  yetf .  The  waot  of  d«e  nHration 
V  to  this  important  circnmstance  has  probably  been  one  of  the  causes  that  so  OMUpy^penoos  have  hdied  of  lat% 
^t^c^^n^iilhcir  a^lenipU  to-revire  the  oaMve  of  this  vilvahle  aomModi^*" 


1 


4-6  »0  RT  US    J  AM  AT  C  EK  SI  9:  »DiG<f, 

Ji-jnor,  (i^ni  ala  mmg  circumstance,  tliat,  as  I  am  inf)rmed,  botliby  tlic  FrtJncfe'anJ 
l^ll<»•li^:h.,pW^tc^s,  constjmtly  attends  the  process)  the  failure  of  the  scaspna,  and  the 
ravagps  of  the  uorm.  These,  or  some  of  *these  jevils,  drove,  tlicoi  ;at.  lirhgth  U>  other 
pu^vnits,  where. iudusti-y  niiirht  find  a  suror  recft^wipense.  • 

•^'Tlieir  bistoty,  however,  fun's! ^he!> a  oe^^ illustration.- trr a  very  trite  but  iirpcrtaat 
n'-mark,*  tl>at  a  fnunufaetiire,  oncttdcHr^j-eJ,  scarce  ever  t-ikes  root  again  in.^be  same 
e  nmtry* '    Of  the  causes  from  v-'hidi  the  generjiJ-eultm-e  ami  nwnufucture  orindigo  was 
rx4inqut4ibc^l  In  Jamaica^  eno*»gh  has  beea  sail  by  other  writers  :  yet  tbe  same  argii-  . 
xnents,  which  induced  the  Bi»iti^h  g.»v€rnmenfrto»  burthcn\tiii3,coHatiio  Uty  with  duties 
under  which  it  sunk,  arojsvill  urged  in  the  case*  ofotheretJotiiat  products,  and  will 
continue  to  be  urged, ^uRtiljtbe  JWime  fate  attends  mauyof  them  as  attended  indigo.— 
Of  the  mon^t1-ou$  foil^'  and  ioapolicy  ofloading  with.high  du  lies  an  article, so  j^sentiaf'y 
peceasary  to  tiie  British  wQipllenri)i^Jttfa<;torv^^  (putting  €ck>nial:  considerations  out  of* ' 
tbe  qucsUon)  the  mother  eoufltry  is,  .1  -bcrieve,  at  length  sufficiently  convinced,  the 
fjuajitity  of  indigo  annwaJI^  imported  int^OteatBriwtn,  from  all  paru  of  tlie  world,, ^ 
being,  I  believe,, one  million  and  a-balf  of"  pounds,  pf  which  fire,  parts  .iaisevcD^  are^i.^ 
purchased  with.rcady.ipaney  froin .strangers  and  rivals !".  -     '  -* 

The  fuHcwfvijig  isia-pegroflpcrpt,  atndsuperior  to. morcorial  dintment,  for  de^trovioo;^ ; 
the  vermin  wkich.'general-ly  infest  their  wool Iv  beads,  and  without  the  danger  wbicbk..^ 
attends  the  prepacationa  plquieksilver,  for  dnat  .purpose:  Half  fill  a  battle  with  the  • 
clean  roots  of  the  itidtf^o,  which  grows  commonly  in  the  pastures,  roads,  and  hedges^ . 
first  scraped  in.the-m^nner  of  horse-raddi^^h.  On  thesepour  w  mttcb«tron$]r  rum  8».  , 
will  cover  tl^  roote^x  bnt  no^€H  the  bottle.  Let  the  bottle  be  closa^corked,  frequently  _• 
shaken,  an4  exposed  to* th^jsiHi-ahioe  forborne  ^ys.  Thi^  infiision,  well  rubbed  oa.i 
tiiehead,  uBtiUhe  h^iv.'ia^^tfaoipughly  drenched,  wiU^as  effectually  and^instantly  de«^ .. 
stroy  the  vermin,-- as  if' boiling  water  had  been  poured  on  thd'part.  .Mily  not  a  strong  • 
decoction  of  the  roots,  boiled  iji. water,  prove  efficacious  in  killing  fleas  in  the  fur  of 
dao^  and  cats — the  hcie  in  the  feathers  of  domestic  poultry — ^and  the  animalculi  that, 
occasion^nd  oommunicate  the  man^e among  sheep,  goats,  or  other  animals?  It  U^. 
said,  that  in  North  America  the  wilq  indigo  bush  ia  stuck  into  the  bors<^  bacne^ 
)l4^  off  flies.  . 


lA^o 


INDTGO  BERRY.  GARDENIX; ' 

Ct.  5,  OR.  l.^^PeiUandria  mmMgynia.        Nat.  oe. — Cmhrfie^ 
fbis  was  napied  in  lioaouri)f  Alexander  Garden^  M.D.  of  Charl^stown,  tn  CaibliQi^ . 

tkv.  CH^R.— >Cidyx  a  ene4eafed,  five-eleft^  snperior,  -perianth ;  -diftsibhs  upright^ 
permanent  ;.* corolla  one^petaledy  ftiiineUfon»)  contorted,  border -five^puted;'*' 
tbe  flftamens  have  noifilaments ;  anthers  five,  •  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  die  tabe^ 
linear,  streaked,  half  the  length  of  the  border ;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  .gern%  . 
«|^4e  filifofm  or  club-shaped,  ^stigrma  standing  out,  ovate,-  obtuse,  twp-Iobedt..^ 
omn  furrowed ;  the  pericari  a  dry  berry,  one,  two,  or  four,  .ceUed ;  seeds  very « 
WMjftAf^  imbricate  io  row^i    Two  species  are  uAvU  oCJottaka. 
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•BORTUS    JAMAICENSTS.  42T 

1.  iCULEATA.  PKICKLY. 

Zr/tium/orfe^  foliis  subrotundis.lntcgrisy  aphis  ci  fdiis  er  adv&*s^ 
^ftis,    Sloane,  V.  l,»p.  40,  t.  11,  K  4.     Foliissubrohitidiscoiiferiis^ 
'summis  ramulis  bispiniftris^ jjioribus  SQliiariis.    Browne, '.p. HI 3| 
t.  B,  f.  I. 

.  ThoriM  opposite,  both  they  and  the  flowers  sborter  than  the  leaves;  branchcc 
smooth. 

Spines  of  ^hebraxtches  deauflsatedy  leaves  roundidi,  teexh  of  the  calyx  lanceolate- 

subulate,  corolla  salver-shaped.    The  berryis  two-celled  and  even,  when  ripe  a  very 

thin  partition  remains.    CEhe^f orm- of  the  corolla*varie9  extremely  in  this  «^enus.     The 

^fnitU  (the  following)  ortbornless  mndia,  seems  to  be  the  same  in  a  more  advanceti«ag<*, 

when  it  IS  €ommon.fbr  trees  and  shrubs  to  lose  their  thorns. — Su\     This  small  i-iiinib 

rises  by  a  branched  stalky  and  shoots-commonlyto-tliQ  height  of  seven  or  eiglit  feet ; 

the  main^tem  is  tough  and  bard ;  the  branches  somewhat  prickly  at  tlie  ends,  and  this 

leaves  of  an  ovat'fom),  and  £^rowing  in  tufts^  it  is  faequentin  ^le  lowlands,  and  groA;» 

chiefly  in  the  most'barren  clayej^  soiU.     The  pulp  of  xbe  berries,  which  generally  are 

numerous  on  the  smaller  'branches,  is  very  thick,  and  stains  poper  or  linen  of  a  fine 

'fixt  bluecolour.     I  have 'tried  it  on  many  Oi:casions,  and  have  always  observed  it  to 

•  stand  though  washed  with  either  ^soap  or  acids,  but  it  does  not  communicate  so  fine  a 

colour  with  heat.     It  would. prove  an  excellent  fixed  blue  in  all  manner  of  paints  and 

'  prints,  if  it  .could  be  obtained  in  any  quantity ;  but  the  berry  is  uot^ery  succulent.-*- 

2.  MITIS.  MILD. 

'Cacao  qffinis^  fiudex  spinosus^  hfnii  facie  jasjnhii fiore  alho^  fructu  in 
di$pares  parti^ulas  inter  se  arete  hierentes  diviso,  Sloane,.  v.  2,  p. 
18,  t.  161,  f.  1. 

"This  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  thearn;,  haying  a  reddish 
rrough  bark.    The  branches-opposite,  with  opposite  prrekles ;  the  leaves  are  al»o  op« 
^posite,  an  ipch  long,  and  half  as  broad,  of  a  yellowish-green  colonr,  smooth  and  shin* 
>  lug,  sessile.    The  flowers  are  axillary,  white,  star- form,  after  which  follow  a  half-inch 
^lofig,  green,  umbilicated,  fruit,  tapering  to  both  ends,  containing  within  a  thin  green 
akin  and  .a  hollow,  a  black  substance  appearinor  likojcacao  nuts,  having  sereral  irregu- 
larly sized  parts -close  together. — Stoane.    This  is  si^pposed  to  be  only  a'^variety,  if 
not  the  same  as  the  first  species,  'but  in  an  older  stage. 

Two  exotic  epecies  of  nbis  genusTiave  been  introduced:  ihe  flopida^  br  Cafejas^ 
-miney  wbicbis-a'Tery  beautiful  flowering  shrub,  and  has  been  pretty  orenerally  and 
^suecessfully  cultivated  in  our  gan'ens  ;  the  leaves  are  lame,  and  of  a  lucid  green  ;  the 
-flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  o£  the  branches,  sitting  dose  to  the  leaves,  and,  when 
if  ully  blown,  the  d^mbie  flower  is  almost  as  l>ig  \is  a  rose,  which  has  a  very  agreeable 
odour.  It  i^  planted  for  hedges  in  Japan,  where  the  fruit  and  mucilage  of  the  seeds 
;:»re'Used  as  a  yellow  dye.  l^h^  thutibergia^  which  grows  to  about  six  feet  in  height, 
«i)|Emching 'Very  much. 
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,42*  HORTUS-JA»*ICEN«r8t*: 

INGA-TREE.  MIMOSA. 

Ci^  23^.  OR.  U-^^olj/igamia  mtmtecicu  ..    K&T«  QK^-^Lomcntaete^f^:^ 
Gen.  char.— -ftrr  Cacoons,  p.  137.    . 

INC  A.  ,. 

Arbor,  siliqucsa  Srusiliensis  foliis  pinvatL^eesta  media  memirmuIiH  ^ 
utrinq ;.  extantibus.aUtia,    Sloane.  v.  2,  p.  68,  t.  183,  £  1.     /Wi» 
maJori&usvvaiiSf  per  pi^nas  alaias€i  giandulatasdispositisf  Jloribus 
sejunctis.    Browne,  p.  253.  k 

UnaaR€d4  leayas  pinnate,  five-parrecl ;  petide  iiwrgined,  jofnled.  •^. 

,     Ttustrec5a'from.ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height;  Uie.  trunk  and  branches  tmarmedi  - 

>  letiTcs  pinnate,  alternate.;  leaflets  fivc^paireu,  sessile,  connected  by  a  margioed  subu« 
late  comiiion  petiole,  ovate»Ianceolate^  j^enerallv  entire,  nerved,  veined,  smooth^  .. 
elands  solituiy,  between  each  pair  of  Jeaves  ;  peouncles  tern)inating,.  tnanj-flowered^.« 
flowers  in  a  short  spike,  large.  Calyx  one-lesued,  frve-^othed ;  corolla  twice  as  large 
aa  the  calyx,  five- toothed;  greenish-white:  filaments  monadelphous,  very- long;  an*  * 
thers  minute;  germ  oblong;  style  fiHform;.  stigma  blunt:  legume  Jong,  angular-- 
xouipressed,.  with  the  sutures  two«keeled.     It  growson  the  banks  of  rivers,  f)owerin|g  \ 

,  early  in  the  springs — Sw.^,  This  tree  has  several  crooked  branches,  covered  with  a  white 
smooth  bark,  iianging  down  to  the  grguoidf  .the  leaves  have  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  end^  . 
larger  tlian  the  others;  each. pod  contaias* a  great  many  quadrangular  soft  peas,  lying  ^. 

•  close  togetlier  in  a  white  sweet  ptilp,  which  is  eaten  by  negroes.— -S/Sone.  *  Browne  - 
says  this  tree  is  pretty  frequent  in  Sl  Mary's. 

Sec,  CACOONSr^iJASHAW .-^Gum-arabic — NEPHHiric-TftEE— Sensitive  pLANX^ii^- 

Wild  .Tamarind* 


•    JOB'S  TFARS..  OLYRAV 

Cu  2J,  OR.  3. — Monoeci'a  triandt^id:^      NAT.  or. — Gramma. 

GF.N..CHAK. — Male  flowers  below  the  females. — Cal,x  a  two-valved,  one-floweied-J 
glume,  valves  equal,  lanceolate ;  outer  sub-ventricose,  terminating  in  a  capillary,  - 
stniight,.  even^  iawn  ;  inner  narrowek:,  acute,  folded  in  on  both  sictea;- there  is  no  - 

.  corolla;   but  a  two- kaved  very  small  nectary^  with ^b.-avate,  sub-^emarginafe^ - 
membranaceous,  erect,  leaflets;  Jthe  stamens  are  three  capillary  very  short  fila* 
mehts,  .with  linear  antj^ers,  acute  at  both  ends.     FemaleSsSQlitary,  terBUHating  on  * 
the  same  panicle,  much  larger  than  tlie  males. — Calyx  a  glum^  two-valve4»on^ 
flowered^  large,  spreading.;  valves  almost ^qual,, ovate,  concave,  nerved;  ou|t«r' 
terminating  in  a  long  awl-shaped,  sub-flexuose  awn,  .villoseat^bofetoiD-;  inner  nam  - 
rower,  aciiminate ;  the  corolla  a  two.valved  glume,  much  shorter  than  the  calyif,  .- 
Qoriaceous,.  shining,,  awnless,.  blunt.;  outer  much  longer;  nectary  three*-leaved^  . 
iiery  small ;  leaflets  ob-ovate,  membranaceous,  eregt;.  the  <pistil  has.  an  ob\ong 

^   germ,  a  filiform  st}  le,  almost  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  a  x»ipiilary:pubesceot 
stigma;  the  pericarp  a  glume  of  .the.  corolla,  involving,  falUog}  the  .seed  ovate^- 
Xl^ere  are  onl^  two  species^  botli  natiy^s  of  Jamaica*  ' 

!«  EANICttLATi^ 


BORTVS    JAHAICENSI&, 


<.> 


1.  PAMICULATA. 


PANlCUtf. 


Qnimtn  paniceum  rnajuSf  spica  simplici  tavi^  grani$  pttiolis  incident  - 
tibus.    15loane,  v.  1,  p.  107,  t.  64,  t  2.    ArundinactS  ereda  in- 
divisay  foliis  brevi&ribus  iaitus^liSp^^jpica  raofn^osa.  icnnmaH.^,  - 
Brown^,  p.  S35. 

Panicle  terminating ;  culm  brancbecl*  - 

This  rises  to  the  height  of  fgur  feet,  aadgrososs^M in  ih^.woods ;  thl^^sulai  id  ereet^   - 
Jointed^  round,,  braacbed  9X  bottoa^;-  joinu  simple.     Leaves  sheathing,   aa  it  wem 
shortly  petioied  at  the  end  of  the  iheaih,wbroad  l^nteoitttet  -fQuminate*  horizmttai, 
spreaaiug,  smooth,  stnated,  marked^  with  line»  below  ^  sheaths  pubeseent.     Panicle 
terminating,  erect,  thre^iaclf^s  Jk3ltg>  flpiie«iJin§^,^^  Branches. angular^   - 

rugged,  fiexuose;  maiespikeleunuuierouv  pi*6^^d  close-to  the  branches  of  the  pa- 
iriele,  alternate,  pedicelledy- three 4romm<mly,a)ntigQous  ^pedicels  flexuose,  filiform, 
•short;  femalefiowers«olitary/ terminating  the  male  spikes,  and  three  times  the  siza 
-of  the  males.  Thi8.piant>*  wbioh^  has  all  the  appearance  of «  reed,  is  deemed  excellens  - 
ibdder  for  cattle.  .  The'^eeds  have  a  transparent  gl.asfi^  appearance,  -and  are  frequently 
«trung  for  beads^  -  - 

Flowertj  axiHasy;' '  - 

.    This  is  also  a  native  of  Jamaica^  first  discovered  aadd^tfaed  by  $warU;*^  Xbe  flofweflU^ 
lauliary,^  4be  leaves  ovate« 


i^i^i — 


'  No' English  Namer-  JBl:SlNE.     ;   ^        -      . 

CtL  ^2,  OR.  S.^^Dioefia  pentandrjmi  '     Nat.  or. — Hotorac€<e^^^ 

f^K.cuARix^Malecalya^^woi-ieaved'' perianth,  very- gnBftH> . acute,  glossy;  corolla  - 
five  sessile^  lanoeotaie^*«r6Gtpe|als^  nectary  of  five  scal^^Sy  the  stamens  being  in*- 

-terposed:  the  stamens  five  upright  filaments;   with 'roundish  anU»ers.     Femalft  * 

calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male  y  pistil  has -an  ovate  germ,  -qo  btylc,  two  roundish.  ' 

stigmas;  the  pcfricarp  an  oblong-ovate  capsgle;  seeds  some^  dowqy*    There  is  - 
#uly  one  spe$;ies/!  al  native  of  Jamaica^  -  . 

■     ■  <    .  •  ft 

p.  J  4^)  t.  90,  f.  2.     Er4!€tahal)aceay-.caul€nodo60ypanidUlaloJigo^  ' 
assurgentk    BiPb^ile,  p.  35S.       .       '  

BlAwne6ays^S4>)ii^is^req|i^iU/a^  height  of  two  er    * 

thfee  feet-;  thaieaves  or  aooviu  tbm.aqd  entire 4  he  oetfcr'ib^  ^  niih  uiaie^i^d  ft  male 
flowers  seperatcr  l^wartz,  on  the' cbntrary,^  never  JFound  it  but  with  hermaphrodite 
ilowers,  and  thinks  it  nearly. allied  to,>,jif.iiot  a  specie*  ol*,  c«'/o^za^^5fif  ^^ockscomb,  p. 
205)*  He  describes  it  thus-:  iioot  annual ;  stem  upright,  frouiafoot  to  a  fatlK)m  n\  * 
ieighi,  divided  at  top,- w^iTid,  striated,  •  smooth,  loosei  jomted-at  the  ins^tion  of  the 
i^ianches;  iomts  swelling;  branches  opposite,  sprcacling  a*  little.  Leaves  opposite^ 
(B6tioM^i»CiiDfRteV-9Cia)^^  felMdibr    Pitticks  l^rmmatiug^ 

^  :  .^  .  branched  i  ^. 


branrhoJ ;  T:rar<hos  cliflTiised,  altcrtiite,  spreading ;  .flowers  in  a  sort  of  spike,  on  shotit 
^pevi«nclrs,,tf^ttmll,  ovale,  whitish  ;.  j-t  the  |«a5e,  of,  .the  flow^rj  afe.f^xiremcJy  minute, 
.^bii'ingi  }iellow2sh,  imbricate,  s^ulelel^.     CaljiX4)r  corolla  firerdciir,  with  acute  up-* 
-•xig^r^t  segments;  filaipents  shoiter^tt^anlhe  corelU    genn  ^oundis^,  style  vf^ry  short, 
trlBd,  stigmas  reflex ;  tne  calyx  instead  of  a  capsid^  incJo|Bas  a  L)Iack  shining  seed.    A 
white  wool  bursts  out  from  among  the  scales  after  the  flowering  is  past, — Stik  ..Accord- 
ing to  Sloane  the  stems  are  cornered,  yellowish-green,  Jioliow,  smootii,  nec<iingsop- 
«)>ort,  but  not  twining,  as  bi^  as  a  goose*  quill,  having  a  few  joints,  and  at  tfaeni  oppo« 
i  %\te  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  faaif  long,  and  hatf,^  broad ^ear  the,  round  base,  ei)<!ing  ji^ 
.^paiDty  and  of  ayeUowish-gr^encolouc  •        * 

;lRONrG«ASS— iSp^'BUTTON-'WeW.*    • 


/"* 


IRON-SHRUfi.  '«AUVAGESm. 

■  # 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentahdria  monogyriiq.        Nat.  or. — Gruinqlejf.  .. 

•Gen.  CHAR.-*-Calyx  a  iive-par^ed  nerianth,  ^IleaS«U^J^|Rceobte,  acute,   conrar^ 
spreading,  permanent ;    the  corolui  has  five  petals,  biunt,  effuai,.  rhomb-ovate* 
length  of  the  calyx ^,  nectary  five  smaller  leaflets,  alternate  with  the  petals,'  oblong, 
^-    ^erfectf  surrounded  by  many  shorter-hairs ;  stamens  live  aivl -shaped  very  short 'fila- 
ments, with  oblong,  acute,  short,  anthers;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ, -asfVH 
pie  style,  the  length  of  the  stamens,  and  a  simple  blunt  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a 
capsule,  ovate,  acuminate,  one*ceited,  three- valved  at  the  top  ;  seeds  numerous, 
vVery  small,  fastened  to  the  sutures  in  a  longitudinal  roiy*    There  is  only  oji^e 
.apeeies,  a  native  of  Jamaica* 

'ERECT>A.  .^REOT. 

'  '  Herhacetis  minor  foliis  oblongis  Icoissime  CTfnfitfSt  sfiptffis  cilidtis^ 

'Jkribus  singularibu9  ad  alas,     BiTowne,  p.  179,  t.  12,  f.  3. 

This  beautiful  little  plant  rises  generally  in  an  oblicjue  c^rection,  and  seldom  shoots 

^bpvetenor  twelve  inches  from  the  root;  the  stalk  is  delicate,  sinopth,  and  rounds 

casting  a  few  slencfer  branches  on  every  side,  witho^it  an  v  c^jtaiii  order.     Leavesjsraall, 

oblong,  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  very  lightly  crenatea,  and  disposed' in  an -alternate 

but  irregular  order ;  they  are  on  short .tqotstalM,  and  adorned  with  remarkably  ciliated 

.  i^ars  or  j^tipuies  ojf)  each  side,  i^t  jheir  insertions.   -The  pjant  is  tare  :>J  found  it  betvvee|i 

^Mouht  Diablo  and  St  tinri^ ^-^JBrowney  ^fie  peduncles  are  oi^e-flowered ;  flonje^^ 

i«vhiie,  without  scent.     It  is  easily  distinguished  by  iu  ciliate  stipu'les. 

•  Ijtovf'WooYH^S'ee  Savin-Tre^e  diiS  KtbwooD; 

'  Iron- Wort— iJV^  Wild-Hops.     ••"    ' 
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•No  English  Name.  -ITEA, 
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G->i.  CHAR.— Pafrx  n  one-1cafe:t/fn-e-clefe,  opripht,-  periaMh  ;  $e^'Tient»  fenceo- 
:cc,  acute,  pcrnurttiftt,  colon  re  J  ;  tiie  corolla  h'ckjSvo  )K^al.s  sessile, , la  accolate, 
t 'uminate,  sprisadiog,  decrJuotM*;    tlio  siaaieni*fi\'i>  a.¥l-slmi>e.l  fila:nents,  up- 
-iijht,  the  lengtiiof  the  coi-siite,  iu»erted  i»io  the,b*itio  of  tlie  calyx,  wiili  rounJi.ili^ 
incumbent  aiu±iew;j!ie  piatii  h;tse?j'Ovate'*up.:riur  genn,  a  peru;u.aont  cylifidric- 
s>iy4e,  the  Icngtli.o&^be  stametia,  aiul  two  bluiH  i^tig4iia&  j  the  pVericarp  is  a:i  ovato. 
capsule,  longer  tl^aii  the  caly.%,  ,mucronate<l  by  tliestyle^  two-celieJ,  t\vo-vu!v;iJ,. 
many  seeJcJ ;.  seeds  vai-y  siuall^  oblong^^shluiLi^.  Tjier^^  are  t^^  ip.Qdc%.  one  of  »- 
which  i&  a  Dative  oC  ja!xiaica.r 

Leaves  lahceoTate^  entire,  membranaceous.' 

This  gmws  three  feet  in  height;  stem  upright,-  somevAat  braiichcd,  rouTidl,  ash-i^- 
coloured;  .branehes -alu^rnate^  ob  scattered,  a|!»reading,   angular^   rufous,   smooth. *^-' 
Leaves  alternate,  bluntisb,  revolute,  with  the  edges  a  little  waved,  one-nerved ;  the---* 
ttid-ribmarked  witb lines- above,.. pipmiRe!it»uudcrQ6ath,  smooth,  paler  undemeath, 
dry,  apreadinur,  fiat,  permanent,  three  inches  long,,,and  an  inch  wile;  petioles  very 
short,. cylindric  below,  .flat  above^.  reddish«K*  Racemes  verymany,  lateral  at  the  base 
of  the  new  shoots,  one  from  eaclrbud;  on 'short'pedmicles^  spreadingi  from  four  to 
six  inches  long.     Fiowers'^cattered,  pedicelled;  'spreading;  white,  two  or  three  lines^ 
in  diameter.:  bracte  liitear,  very  sharp,  white,  withering,  under  the  pedicels,  than 
which  it  is  scarcely  lohger;   bracteoletvwiwlearedi 'opposite,  linear,  sharp,  pressed^ 
ctose,  on  the  pedicel,  itself 'tiext  the  calyx,  which  is  white ;  petals  longer  than  tlie* 
calyx;  anthers  two-ceH<^d;  peltate,  very  pale  violet ;  germ  whitish,  style  short,' com-^^ 
Ijppessed,  scarcely  bifida  shorter  tlian  the  stamens.;  stigmas  headed ;  capsule  sitting  qq.  ^ 
|jae«calyx,  fcsembling  two  united  styles,  |>y  meansof  its  double  partitioas.. 


JUSTiCIA  BALSAM*/  r    JTTSTTClA. 

Ct  2,  OR.  1 4 — Diandna  monogyriia.  ••    Wat.  or. — Persmatir. 

This  was  so  named  4r.  haaoitr. of  James  Justic69Ed<].,F.Il.S.  author  of  the-fnUsk  ' 
G&bdeQers  Director*  . 

« 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a one-lea&dporianth,.veFjrsmall9i  five-parted,  acute,  vpright^  . 
narrow.;  corolla  one^petaled,  ringent,  tube  gibbous,  border  two-lipped,  superior' ' 
lip  oblong-emarginate,  inferior,,  of  th^  same  length,  reflex,  trifidr  stamps  two- 
am-sbapra  filaments,  hid  under  the  upper  lip,  with  upright  anthers,  bifid  at  the 
baiie-;  thf^  ptstiMiiA  a  top'shaped  germ,  a-fiiifonv  style,  me  length  and  situation 
,  of  the  stamens,  and  a  simple  -stigma  7  the  pericarp  is  an  obbngicapsule,  narrowed^ 
ettbebaiie,  two-celled,  two-valved  v  the  partitioB  of>postte  to  the  valves,  gapiofts. 

-    irilb-aa  elastic  daw ;,  see&  poundishk    Six  ^species  ase  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.  ASSUROENS.  ARISING. 


'hrive  rapuntio  afifnis  anomahy  caule  'jmirato^  fiort  Wf * 
dneo^  capm,la  pyramiddli.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  159.  Herhacea  assur^ 
genSf  ad  mIos  altemoi  nodos  et  sumtnitates  Sorfda ;  foliis  paucioriius 

natispctMU  longis  incidcntibw.    firowae,  p.  1I8|  t.  2,  f.  1. 

Heib&ceoiifihi 


» 
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,,Sm  ;H<>RTU»:JA^A1«!1:N8W.^  y^^wr 


HcH*V3C<^Mis ;  bnaicb«8  angular*;  leaves  ovate-dliptic :  spil^i  lociltary- aTid  tev- 
.  .uiinating^  bi-ancbed  \^^u^^xsfi\iJCj:i}sM ;  4>ractes  linear  ;  anthers  [)araliei. 

The  root  is  short,  thick,  4111(1,  dividodjintft  three  4>r  four  long  reddish  branches.  The 
•gteoi  scyjare,  green,  jointed«.>)mdf  r^  rising  thi:ee  or  four  feet,  ^arcely  able  lo  snp* 
|)ort  Hsclf ;  it  sbpots  inCoj^^roat  ni^mber  of.  opposite  Jbranches,,^  growino;  gradually  less 
tLs  tUey  ascen  J  ;  the.  i^av^es  are  {lUo  opposite,  two;  iophes  long,  .and  one  broad  near  the 
^/oQtstalky  which  is  twoincbes  lonj^;  they  are  rough, «6nd  o|»  dirty  green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  t.vo-lipped, -lips  uadlvidedy  on  axillary  spikes,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  three- 
jquuriers  ot  nil  inch  long.  -  The  seeds  are  round,  flat,  black,  and  have  a  defect. in  each. 
Tn  i  i  beautiful  plant  is  very  f^igkfg^onjfihqi^tjik^  ferry,  aad  flowers  generally  in  July  ajid 

/.rlL  PBCTO  a AUS.       -   PECTOaAL. 

-  FoUisAanceolatisj  fioribus  spicatis^  caligUnis  dnplicafis.  -  Browne,.  p« 

'  .  118.  ^  : 

;  Herbaceous,  leaves  lanceolate,-  petioled;  tpi^eapankledj. brutes  minute,  up-" 
per  lip  un.livuied  ;  anthers  binate* 

' .  This  plant  iveldom  rises  more  than  ten  or  twelve. inches  in  height.   Leaves  acuminate, 

two  incnes  long  ;  panicles  tcnninaiing)  dichotomous,  slender  ;  flowers  numerous,  red^ 

sessiie;  bractes  brittle-shaped ;  the  whole  plant  has  the  .^uiell  of  new  hay,  roixt  with  a 

^reireshiu^  aro^iaticsc^pt;  it  is  n^de  a  syrup  o{^  :w)MchiSf  thought  of  use  in  disorders 

foi  the  breast.   Tiie  bruised  leaves  are  also  good  in  wounds  and  cuts,  whence  the  Fren^ 

[  call  it  herbe  a  chajpentie)  e.    It  is  known  by  tb^  name  oi garden  bal$am. 

.  3.  AREATA.       ^.ARMED. 

Shrubby  ;  prickly ;  l^ves  oolong,  jemarginate,  coriacetous,  shining.— ^SVe^* 

4.  ACICULARiS.  KEEBLE-SHAPED. 

•         *  ■ 

Shrubby,  difTused*  .9pi»y  >  spines^iristle-shaped  \  flow^s  peduncled^  ^'^^^pif 

solitary. — Sw.  '  •  ,       -       ' 

;  5.  HUMIFUSA.        .:  WOlBt. 

Stem  herbaceous,  fjecumbent':  leaves  .jovat^  and  cordate ;   mkes.  nmbelle^ 

.,      •        ■.      .      ■•      1     .        '    .     .  .....       '     ■»  -»  J 

6,  KEMOKOSA.       .,  ^B^QODT. 

Stem  herbaceous,  fpur-cornered^  somewl^uiuprigbt  j^Jpavea  xnrate-Uoceolate^ 
spikes  ovate.— oat^. 

'This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  dianthera — ^fee  Balsam  Herb^  p.  40.)  ;  The  foUoiting 

exotie  species  have  been  introduced:  Adhatoda^  or J4alaW nut ;.  |iic/0f  vaiiefs^ed 

Jasticia.;  m/tVb,  sbining-l^ved;    UartinictnsU^   MaitinioR;    CatUmgmicvu^  ii^r^- 

:  thaginianf  wd  the  ipf|iAai,  ||ncUy^ ,  All  the  species  i|re,  prp^^ntod-^oot  >ifqii§|y< 

.  ^.ttttings.  "^  •  "  ■■;••■' 


IVY.  ;  HEDERA. 

ffd^  fi,^  ofu  l.^Pcntfndria  nmogyniau  '    Nat.  QE^^JST^ilrfffiM* 


tXBtkf  ^ 


H<iRTUS    JAMAICENSI8. 


4iS 


Gen.  chah.— Calyx  has  an  involucre  of  a  simple  umbel,  very  small,'  many- toothed ; 
a  small  five*tootbed  perianth ;  corolla  five-petalcd,  oblong ;  stamens  subulate  fiia« 
ments,  with  anthers  trifid  at  the  base;  the  pistil  has  a  turbinate  germ,  and  simple 
s^le  and  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  globular  five-seeded  berry,  surrounded  by  the 
calyx ;  seeds  large,  gibbous  on  one  side,  angular  on  the  other.  Swartz  discovered 
two  species  in  Jamaica. 

l.PENDUUL  PENDULOUS. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entire ;  peduncles  very  long,  pendulouAi 

2.  NUTANS.  NODDING. 

Leavea  elliptic,  coriaceous j  umUeb  nodding,  bemisphericaL 


Kei^ — S^ee  S£A- Weeds. 


KIDNEY-BEANS. 

CIl.  17,  OR.  A.-^Diadelphia  decandria. 
CzN.  C2IAA. — See  Black-Eyed  Pea,  p.  99. 


PHASE0LU8. 

Nat,  OR.'^Papilmiace^. 


VULGARIS. 


COMMON* 


IStem  twining^  -flowers  racemed,  in  pairs ;  bractes  smalier  than  the  calyx ;  le« 

guines  pendulous. 

This  useful  vegetable,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties,  known  by  the  name 
<of  cockstonesj  grows  very  plentifully  in  Jamaica.  The  stems  are  more  or  less  twining, 
'but  in  the  dwarif  species,  principally  cultivated,  scarce  at  all  so.  Leaves  ternate,  acu« 
minate,  rounded  at  the  base,  rough,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  axillary,  on  twin  ra- 
<:emes,  or  else  on.  twm  petioles  ;  corolla  white,  yellow,  purple,  or  red.  There  is  a 
white  nectariferous  scale  betvi'een  the  claw  of  the  banner  and  the  single  stamen,  bent 
jipwards,  and  growing  to  the  filainent ;  besides  this'an  obliquely  JbeiUshaped,  pellucid, 
atriated,  nectary  surrounds  the  pedicel  of  the  germ,  within  the  ^ronoate  filament.-— 
Legume  oblong,  swelling  a  little  at  the  seeds,  when  ripe  one-celled.  Seeds  several^ 
>l>vat&or  oblong,  kidnev-shaped,  smooth,  and  shining ;  they  vary  exceedingly  in  shape 
And  size,  but  particularly  in  colour,  being  white,  black,  blue,  red,  and  variously 
^spotted.  Of  this  numerous  family  of  plants  the  following  are  tiiose  most  generally 
^uUtirated  in  Jamaican 

Kkk  Cocksta7ie$ 


4»»  KORTUS    JAMAICENSIS.  ^llimgu 

CflcfcsfoTtcs-^The  pods  of  which, -in  th^iryouTig stele,  are  served  up  by  way  of  greeas,. 
'tinder  the  name  of  French  bectris.  When  dry  the  «eeds  are  used  in  soups,  and  are  an 
excellent  food  for  negroes. 

Calavencesy  or  red  bean,  and  hlaek^hetty. — These  are  very  product! ve,.  and  may  be 
gathered  in  six  or  seven  weeks  after  sowing ;  the  flowers  of  both,  aie  of  a  purple  colour^ 
but  the  bean  of  the  former  is  red,  that  of  the  latter  black.  They.are  both,  wholesome 
food,  of  which  negroes  in  general  are  very  fond.  They  are  erect  plants,  with 
slender  pods,  round,  many-seeded.  The  former  is  described  and  figured  by  Sioaue, 
V.  I,  p.  183,  t.  115,  f.  2,  3.  . 

The  Bonavist. — This  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  loose  termintaJ  spikes,  compressed 
pods,  four-seeded,  with  a  rough  suture  on  both  sides.  This  plant  is  said  to  thrive 
oetter  than  any  of  the  others,  and. the  seed&  are  considered  wholesome  and  pa^ateable. 
It  grows  luxuriantly  among  xocks,.  and  in  the  driest  soils.  There  is  a  white  and  a  red 
variety.     Both  are  figured  by  Sloane,  t  113,  f*  1,  2^  3,  4» 

Cuckold's  Increase, — ^This  plant  resembles  the  calavavces  very  much,  both  in  the. 
size  and  manner  of  its  growth,  and  size  and  form  of  its  pods.     It  is  a  good  and  produc- 
tive pulse.    This  seems  to  be  a  species  of  dolichos^  as  does  the  bonavist ;  neither  of  their 
stamens  are  spirally  twistcid ;  flowers  white,  with  a  yellow  tinge  at  the  base  of  the  banner» 

Jamaica  Sugar^Bean. — ^Thb  i&  a  scandent  plani,  ^tb  smooth  compressed  pods,, 
three  or  four  seeded.  It  is  cultivated  aU  over  the  island,  and  introdueea  as  a  gfeen  at 
every  table,  and  a  very  excellent  one  it  is ;  it  indeed  takes  its  name  from  its  agreeable 
sweet  flavour.  It  continues  to  bear  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,,  if  tke  vine 
is  trained  to  run  upon  a  stick  or  arbour. 

Broad  Bean. — This  is  a  large  plant,  with  large  compressed  pods,  three  or  four 
seeded.     The  stalk  is  as  big  as  one^s  finger,  turning  and  winding  on  any  thing  seven- 
or  eight  feet  high«     It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  covering  arbours.    The  beans  are 
very  wholesome  and  agreeable,  either  in  soup  or  as  a  green. — See  Sloane^  t.  Ill,  /•  1; 

Jbtma  Bean, — ^This  is  perennial,  and  was  long  ago  introduced  into  Jamaica,  where  it- 
has  thriven  well,  especially,  in  the  lowlands.    This,  m  flavour  and  tenderness^  far  ex* 
ceeds  all  the  other  kinds,. but  not  so  frequently  to  be.  met  with.    It  requires  a  rich  npU, 
and  continues  tobear,  if  trained  upon  an  arbour,  for  four  or  five  years  successtvtfiyf. 
hut  does  not  produce  so  frequently  as  the  odier  kinds. 

Sfc  BLAC&.EYED  Pea  and  Horse  Beaks. 

Kleinia — See  Hemp  Agrimony. 
Knotted  Grass— ^f^^  Worm  <yRASS.. 


No  English  Name^  KYLLINGIA. 

Cl.  3,  OR.  1. — Triandria  monogynta^       Nat.  or.— GmmiVur* 

This  was  so  named  from  Petrus  Kylling,  a  Danei 

Gen.  CH4R. — Calyx  an  ovate  oblong  ament,  imbricated,  scales  oblong;  glume  iin« 
equal,,  compressed^  bivalve;  valves  lanceolate,  channelled^  acute,  much  shorter 
than  the  corolla;  the  one  shorter  than  the  other ;  corolla  a  glume,  longer  than  the* 
calyx,  compressed;  bivalve;  valves  keeled,  unequal,  divaricated  at  the  tips,  of 
which  ooe  ia^  larger,  lanceolatCi  very  sharpi  compUcatedi  embracing  the  maigfa 
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of  the  other;  the  other  shorter,  narrower  ^  the  stamens  are  three  awl-shiiped,  flat 
filamentSi  withjinear,  erect,  anthers;  tlje  pisiii  has  an  ob-ovate  g«rm,  hattened, 
gibbous  on  one  edge;  style  fiiifonn  ;  stigmas  two  or  three,  capillary ;  there  is  no 
pericarp,  the  gJumes  of  the  coroiia  preserving  the  seed  till  ripe;  seed  oblongs 
three-sided,  destitute  of  villi.     Three  species  are  nuiivcs  of  Jaiuaica. 

1.   MOXOCEPHALA.  ONE-HEADtD. 

*        Mmimua  praiensis  penicuh  strkto  singulnri^  foliis  trwolucri (crnis.-^ 
Browne,  p.  i27. 

Culn)  filiform,  three-sided;  head  globular ses^^ile;  iuTolucre  three-leaved,  very 
long. 

The  stem  rises  a  foot  high,  three-sided,  strict,  grooved ;  leav&s  the  length  of  the 
culm,  linear,  keeled,  even,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Involucre  three- leaved ;  upper 
leaflet  upriglit,  Jong ;  lateral  ones  honzoatal ;  x)neof  tiieiu  three  or  &>ur  times  shorter 
ihan  the  rest,  ciliaie  at  the  edge.  Head  glomerate,  roundish  ;  spikelets  very  many, 
ovate,  acuminate,  compre§sed,  gceea.  Glumes  one-flowered,  ofily  bivalve;  valves 
^waiess,  scarcely  unequal,  one  a  little  larger,  ovate-acute,  keeled;  tilaments  one, 
two,  dr  three,  ovate,  thickish ;  anthers  linear,  upright,  not  versatile,  yellow;  germ 
roundish,  compressed;  sty  le.cloven  in  the  middle;  stigmas  simple,  retlex ;  seed  com - 
jpressedi  involved  in  xhe  permanent  glume. — Sw. 

Browne  calls  this  the  small  cyperusy  with  a  simple  h^ad  ;  found  ui  the  lowlands,  and 
seldom  rising  more  than  four  or  five  inches  from  the  root. 

2.  TRICEPS.  TflREE-HEA]>ED. 

Grmnen  cyperoides  minusj  spica  compacta  subrotunda  viridty  radict 
odorata.  Sloane,'v.  1,  p.  1 19,  t.  78,  f.  2.  Ilumilior  Joliis  invc^ 
lucri^albo  longitudinaliiery /asctatis,     Browne,  p.  128. 

Heads  terminating  in  threes^  or  tliereabouts,  glomerate,  sessile. 

Culm  half  afoot  high,  commonly  decumbent  at  the  base,  naked,  three-.eornered; 
leaves  radical,  shorter  than  the  culm,  sheathing,  linear,  keeletl,  smooth ;  iavolucre 
.three-leaved,  terminating;  leaflets  linearJanceolkte,  keeled,  minutely  serrate;  one 
superior,  short  Heads  three  or  four^  sessile,  one  in  the  middle,  oblong,  larger. — > 
Spikelets  clustered,  not  imbricate ;  glumes  two,  the  outer  ones  very  minute^  two 
inner  larger,  one-flowered ;  valves  equal,  ovate,  acute,  keeled,  white  at  ihe  edge ; 
two  white  bristles  within  the  keel  of  the  vadves ;  filaments  three,  very  shorty  with  jcl- 
low  anthers ;  germ  compressed,  style  bifid,  stigmas  reflex ;  seed  compressed,  shining. 
It  is  frequent  in  moist  meadows  in  Jamaica. — Sw.  Browne  calls  it  the  variegated 
grassy  cy penis.  Sloane  Sqjks  the  under  parts  of  the  leaves  are  reddish^^  and  that  the 
XQOt  is  very  odoriferous. 

^.  FIUPORMIS.  FILIFORM. 

Umbel  terminating,  simple;   spikes  sessile  and  pedunded,  ovate;  spikelets 
ovate-acute;  involucre  three-leaved,  partial  none. 
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LACE.  BARK-TREE.  DAPHNE, 

-  Cl,  8,  OR.  1. — Octandria  monogr/via.        Nat.  or. — Vepreculit. 

Gem.  char-— No  calyx;  corolla  one-petalcd,  fuDneUfbrm,  withering,  including 
the  stanicns ;  tube  cylindric,  imperforate^  longer  than  the  border ;  border  four- 
cleft^  divisions  ovat^,  acute,  fiat^  spreading ;  the  stamens  eight  filaments^  shoit, 
inserted  into  the  tube ;  the  alternate  ones  lower  y.  anthers  roundish,  erect,  two- 
celled  ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  a  very  short  style,  and  a  headed,  il)EU:-de« 
pressed  stigma  \  the  pericarp  is  a  roundish  one-celled  berry ;  seed  single^  round- 
isb  fieshy.    Three  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Jamaica* 

l.LAGETTO* 

> 

Laiirifolto  arbor  folio  latiore  longo  muenmato  lavi  sphndentiy  cortict 
inter  lore  in  telas  plurimas  linearum  amulas  extensili.  Sloane,.  v,  2^ 
p.  22,  t.  168,  f.  1,  2,  3,  &  t.  i€9,  f.  U  Foliis  tnajoribus^  cvrda^ 
tisj  nitidis^  petiolis  sempipollicaribus  incidentibus^  Browoe^  p.  371^ 
t.  31,  f.  5. 

Spikes  panicled,  terminating  ;  leaves  ovate-acute. 

It  has  a  laurel-like  leaf,  and  therefore  called  by  Sloane  arbor  taurifolia*    The  wood 
is  white ;  leaves  four  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  near  the  base,,  of  a  yellowislv 
green  colour,  shining,  thick,  and  smooth.     It  is  connnon  in  the  woods  of  Vere,  Cla- 
rendon, and  St.  Elizabeth.     The  inner  bark  is  of  a  fine  texture,  very  lough,  anddivi^ 
sibie  into  a  number  of  thin  filamentous  lamina^  which,  being  soaked  in  water,  may  be- 
drawn  out  by  the  fingers  into  a  reticuluWy  resembling  fine  lace  so  nearly  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguished  from  it.     The  ladies  of  the  inland  are  extremely  dexterous  in  making 
caps,  ruffles,  and  complete  suits  of  lace  with  it ;  in  order  to  bleach  it,,  after  being 
drawn  out. sis  much  as  it  will  bear,  they  expose  it  stretched  to  the  sunshine,  and  sprinkle- 
it  frequently  with  water.     It  bears  washing  extremely  well,  with  common  soap,  or  the 
curatoe  soap,  and  acquires  a  degree  of  whiteness  equal  to  the  best  artificial  lace.    There' 
is  no  doubt  but  very  fine  clothes  might  be  made  with  it,  and  perhaps  paper.    7^  wild 
negroes  have  made  apparel  with  it  of  a  very  durable  natore.     The  trommon  use  to^ 
which  it  is  at  present  applied  is  rope-making.    Tke  Spaniards  are  said  to  w(»rk  it  into 
cables,  and  the  Indians* employ  it  in  a  variety  of  different  fabrics.     It  may,  perhaps,  be 
of  service. to  Great  Britain  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  co- 
lonies ai«  very  seldom  disposed  to  improve  what  nature  offers,  or  apply  many  produc- 
tions here  to  the  obvious  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.    Necessity,  that  great  spur 
to  such  improvement,  is  wanting  to  stimulate;,  or  otherwise  they  would  soon  find  oat 
methods  of  turning  them  to  account. — Long.     Sloane  relates  that  Charles  IL  had  a 
cravat  made  of  the  bark  of  this  tree^  which  waft  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Lynch* 

The  lace-bark-tree  grows  on  high  rocky  hills  twenty  feet  hijgh.    The  trunks  straigfa(^ 
the  wood  soft,  the  bark  thick,  and  may  be  separated  into  twenty  or  thirty  lamina^  white 
and^ne,  like  gauze. 

It  has  the  sensible  qualities  of  mezereon,  but  in  a  greater  degree;  A  drachm  of  it, 
to  two  pounds  of  sarsaparilla  decoction,  is  useful  in  confirmed  lues,  chronic  rheuma* 
tisms,  and  pains  of  the  bones  from  lues  or  the  yaws*— fFriJf  A^ 
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JJ.  TINIFOX-IA. 

Racemes  compound*  erect ;  flowers  terminating,^  crowded ;  leaveii  oblong^.  . 

This  rises  with  a  woody  stalk  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  grey  rough  bark ;  at^he  extremity  of  the  branches 
are  produced  the  peduncles,, which  are  unequal  in  length,  and  divide  into  several 
«  smaller,  each  slistaining  a  cluster  of  small  white  flowers,  which  are  collected  into  a  head 
Dr  small  umbel,  having  one  general  involucre ;  they  are  male  and  hermaphrodite  on 
different  trees.  The  latter  are  succeeded  by  oval  berries,  not  quite  so  large  as  those 
of  the  common  bay.  The  leaves  are  about  two  inched  long,  and  on^  inch  broad^ 
rounded  at  the  top  and  entise,  on  very  short  footstalks 


Peduncles 
iiate.   *"' 


if?  %ju^i  auu  ciiuv;^   uii  vci  v  9uui.i.  luut^t 

3.   OCCIDENTALIS.  WESTERN. 

ncles  axillary;  flowers  terminating,  iaumbellets^  dioecious;  leaves  alter- 
By  lanceolate^  smooth. — Su\ 


No  English  Kame.  LACISTEMA. 

Gl.  1,  OR.  2,*^Monandna  digynia.        Nat.  or. — 

GeK.  char. — Oaiyx  a  coQimon  ament,  imbricated  on  all  sides,  colunmar ;  scales  one* 
flowered,  ovate,  concave ;  two  small  linear  squamnles  bemg  placed  at  the  sides- 
beneatb  tne  corolla  within  the  scale }  corolla  one-petaled,  four-parted,  no  tube*^ 
division^  ianeeoiate,  saarp,  sub-erect ;  nectary  one-leafed,  rotate,  entire,  smaller 
than  ibe  corolla,  concave;  the  stamens  are  single  filaments,  sitaated  in  the  middle 
of  the  .nectary  wuh.the  germ,  upright,  incurved  above  the  middle  over  the  germ, 
bifid  at  the  top  ;  anthers  minute,,  roundish ;  the  pistil  has  a  globose  germ ;  two 
Tery  short  styles,  recurved ;  stigmas  simple ;  the  pericarp  is  a  footstalked  berry,, 
ob-ovate,  oblong,  one-celled ;  seed  single,  solitary.  There  is  only  one  species,, 
which  was  discovered  in  this  island  by  Swartz. 


MYRICOIDES. 


MYRICA-LIKE. 


Stem  arborescent;  branches  round,  ,somewhat  knotty,  ash-colonred,  naked,  smooths 
i<h,  spreading,  branched;  branchlets  greenish,  leafy,  smootli,  somewhat  wrinkled^ 
with  very  minute  transverse  veins,  quite  entire,  four  inches  long,  spreading,  with  a 
longitudinal  waving  nerve ;  petioles  short,  flattish,  channelled.  Spikes  only  two  or 
three  lines  in  length,  aggregate,  round,  straight,  sessile,  partly  from  the  axiLs  of  th^- 
leaves^  partly  lateral  from  the  scacs  of  the  branches. — S'w^ 


LANCEWOOa  UVARIA. 

Cl.  13,  OR.  7 .^Polyandria  polygynid.        'Hat.  osL-^Coadunatie. 

Iiasreoeiv^  its  generic  name  from  the*figure  of  the  fruit,  being  like  a  buncfr 
#f.giapea. 

Gen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  three-leaved  nerignth,  flat ;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  permanent  f 
lb«  corolla  has  atic^  petals,  lanceolate,  sessile,  «prca<Ung,  longer  than  the  calyx ;, 
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•  iho  «tamen«  have  no  6IaHicnu  j  antherg  numerous,  tractate,  obloirg,  covering  the 
germ  on  wbieU  they  are  pUced ;  the  in^iA  hns  an  ovate  geru>,  numeroua  styles; 
^be  length  of  the  anthers,  terniipjiting  the  head;  stigmas  obtuse;  the  pericarp 
jiunierous  bcrriesi  distrnct,  jglobuiar,  pecluncled,  £a5>tencd  to  an  oblong  recepta- 
cle ;  seeds  numenius.    * 

LANCEOI.ATA,  LANCEDi' 

*7^oliis  ova  lis  ^Lbris  uti  inque  acuminaiisj  floribut  umbellulalU^  um^ 
bdlulis  spars.s,     Browne,  p.  'i70. 

4-eaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire;  fiowers  ax jHary,  solitary ;  branches  wan d-Jike. 

Neither  the  fructification,  nor  other  parts  of  this  tree,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
Beem  hitherto  accurately  described.  Browne.p laces  it  among  tliose  trees,  whose  flow- 
ers he  had  not  seen.  The  calyx  is  a  perianth  couipo.sed  of  three  obLuse-^^ointed, 
broad-based,  ca  semicircular -Ukc  leaves,  which  are  patent,  short,  and  deciduous  :  the 
corolla  has  six  petals,  equal,  ovate,  concave,  reflected,  thick,  and  falling  as  soon  al- 
most as  open  ;  they  are  more  than  four  times  ihe  length  of  the  cup  :  the  stamens  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  equal  erect  filaments,  bent  or  arched  upward,  thick,  adhering 
to  a  circular  gland^  the  anthersobiong,  and  adherent  to  the  exterior  sides  of  the  sta- 
mens, seeming  double ;  the  germs  iire  oblong,. erect,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  some- 
what shorter  than  the  stamen^,  whicn  are  shoi'ter  than  the  petals.  The  pericarp  is  a 
ik'4ipe,  containing  one  seed  or  stone,  of  an  ovate  form,  whose  proper  covering  is  inse- 
perablafromihe^^ornel,  somciwhat  of  a  ligneous  texture,  manv  productions  of  which 
penetrate  into  tlie  kernel,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  seeds  of  all  the  species  i^iannona^ 
to  which  genus,  this  approaches  nearly,  fl^he  fruit  grew  one,  two,  three,  or  four,  upon 
the  receptacle,  never  more  ihan  four,  and  that  but  seldom,  for  ttie  receptacle  not  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  growth  of ^^  the  germs,  the  latter  push  one  another  off; 
they  are  each  pedunculated,  and£xedto  an  oblong  receptacle.  The  berries  have  a 
longitudinal  furrow  running  down  one  side.    There  are^wo  species,  natives  of  Jamaica*. 

1.  ALBA.  WHITE.  , 

Flowers  terminating. 

The  leaves  of  this  are  alternate,  of  an  oblong-ovate  form,  acuminated  at  each  exire- 
xnity,  smooth  and  glossy  on  both  sides,  of  a  remarkably  deep  ^reen  above,  and  some- 
what paler  beneath,  placed  upon  black,  short  arcuated  pedicels.  The  corolla  is  white^ 
the  fruit  reniform,  carnose,  somewhat  compressed,  rostrated  at  its  origin,  spUttinj^ 
open  on  its  gibbous  side,  and  displaying  a  crimson  unctuous  pulp»  in  which  are  divers 
transverse  cells,  each  containing  one  kidney-shaped  seed.    1  his  fruit  is  eaten  by  ne^ 

froes  and  others,  when  roasted,  the  pulp  being  reckoned  veiy  nutrimentat^  and  is 
nown  by  the  name  of  whitt-lancewood  berries.  From  the  flexibility  of  its  smaller 
branches,  Cbey  are  often  used,  as  birch  is  in'Engiand^  for  the  pumshment  of  d^ 
lioquents. 

2.  NIGRA.  BLACK. 

Flowers  lateral.  '     ^ 

The  leaves  are  .entire  in  their  margins,  which  are  somewhat  reflected ;  from  ti  psde 
green  mid-rib,  conspicuous  below,  arise  a  few  alternate  and  oblioue  veins,  -which  are 
gradually  lost  in  the  margins.  Tlie  ripe  fruit  are  of  a  deep  shining,  blackish-purple 
colour,  acuioinated  atr  the  extremity.    The  iQovvers  seem  to  be  pluoed  at  the  deraiated 
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yai?ts.€yf  the  smaller  branches,  oneataplacey  between  the  leaves,  not  axillary.  Eot^ 
these  species  are  considered  good  timber,  especially  where  elasticity  is  required;  but 
they  seldom  grow  to  any  considerable  size«  They  are  used  for  making  shafts  for  Kght 
carriages.  The  negroes  make  lances  of  the  wood,  whence  the  oaiiie ;  md  from  its 
tQUgbness  it  makes  good  rods.    Pigeons  feed  on  the  frait.. 


No  English  Name. 


LAUGEEIA. 


€li.  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandria  fnonogynia.        Nat.  or. — Rubiacea. 

This  was  so  named  from  Robert  Langier,  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  at 
Vienna. 

^EN.  CHAR — Calyx  .a  one-leafed  periai>th,  tubular^  superior,^  with  unequal  mouthy 
shall,  deciduous.;  corolla  one-petaled,  salver-form,  tube  veiy  long,  border  fire-i 
cleft,  divisions  ob-ovate;  the  stamens  are  five  very  short  filaments,  with  linear 
anthers,  Icng^  beneath  Jtbe  throat;  the  pistil  has  a  sub-ovate  inferior  gesm,  a  fili« 
form  style,  rather  loneer  than  the  tube,  and  a  headed  stigma;  the  pericarp  is  a 
roundish  drupe,  umbilicated  with  a  point ;  seed  a  two  or  three<rcelled  furrowed 
nut    Two  species  were  discovered  in  Jamaica  by  Swartz» 

1.  LUCID  A.  SHINING. 

Leaves  oblong,  bTunt,  entire,  membranaceous,  shining;  raceSies  dichotomoos^; 
drupes  with  two-celled  nuts. 

Branches  round,  smooth,,  covered  with  an  ash -coloured  balfc,  soarred  at^top*with  the 
&llen  leaves^  Leaves  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  petioled,  opposite,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  very  smooth  and  even,  nerved,  quite  entire ;  racemes  from  the 
axils  of  the  terminating  leaves,  solitary,  opposite,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  bifid,  reflex 
at  the  tip,  almost  as  in  toumefortia.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels,^,  distant,  all  directed 
the  same  way,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  peduncles;  calyxes  small,  smootb,^  fiv^cleft  ^ 
coroUiHf  smooth. — FahLf 

2.  TOME^TOSA.  -        DOVTNY; 

Leases  ovate-acute,   entire,   tomehtose  underneath;    racemes  dichotomousf. 
drupes  vn&i  &  two-  celled  nut. — Suh  . 

Laurel,  West  India — See  West  India  Laurel*.- 
l«Aua£L  Trees — See  Bay  Trees. 


LAVENDER.  LAVENDULA; 

Cn.  14,  oa.  1. — Didynamia  gymnospermia.        Nat.  oa. — Verticillatte. 
Crn.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  ovate,  mouth  obscurely  toothed,  shorty 
permanent,  supported  by  a  bracte ;  corolla  one-petaled,  nngent,  resupine ;  sta* 
mens  wiibia  the  tube  \  anthers  siaadl  \  the  pistil  has  a  four-parted  g;erm^  a  filiform 
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style,  and  two-Iobed  sttgma;   there  is  no  pericafp,  caljx  converging  with  th4 
inoutby  aod  guarding  the  seed ;  seeds  four,  ob-ov^ate, 

SPICA.  SPIKED. 

Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate«lioear,  relied  back  at  the  edge;  spike  i&terriijfted^ 
naked. 

Common  lavender  has  a  perennial,  tliick  woody  root;  stem  shrubbv,  branched,  fre- 
quently  rising  five  or  six  feet  high,  four-cornered,  acute  angled,  tomentose ;  leaves 
numerous,  blunt,  hoary,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  the  lower  petjoled*  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminating  spikes,  on  long  peduncles ;  the  spikes  are  composed  of  inter* 
rupted  whorls,  in  which  the  flowers  are  from  six  to. ten,  the  lower  whorls  mojre  remote* 
The  common  colour  of  the  corolla  is  blu^,  but  it  Araries  with  white  flowers.  The  whoU 
plant  is  covered  with  a  down  composed  of  forked  hairs,  l^his  plant  has  long  beea<cele- 
orated  for  its  virtues,  and  fine  aromatic  scent.  Whether  used  externally  or  intq-ns*!}-, 
Dr  CuUen  thought  it  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system ;  it  is  also  in  esteem 
fof  putting  among  clothes.  The  flowers  are  gathered  by  x:utting  the  spikes  closie  in  a 
dry  day,  and  tyjng  them  in  small  butiches  for  use.  They  are  given  in  palsies,  vertigos, 
lethargies,  tremors,  and  suppression  of  menstrua.  The  compound  spirit  distilled  from 
them  IS  celebrated  for  destroying  the  pediculi  unguiriales^  and  other  cutaneous  insects. 
If  soft  spungy  paper,  dipped  in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds,  be 
applied  at  night  to  the  parts  infected,  the  insects  will  certainly,  ^ys  Geoffroy,  be  all 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  The  lavender  plant  has  been  long  and  generally  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Jamaica;  and  the  following  species  have  also  been  introdiv^ed  :— 
StoechaSf  or  French  lavender;  the  dentata,  or  tooth^leaved ;  auvi  the  multifida^  or 
Canaiy  lavender.    Ail  the  species  are  easily  propagated  by  slips  or  cuttings. 


iVb  English  Name.  l-AVENIA. 

Cl.  1^,  OR,  l.-^^^yngcnesia  polygamiasequdlis.        Na».  or. — CompmUa, 

GeH.  char. — Calyx  common,  sub-imbricate;    scales  ten  to  fourteen,  lanceolate^ 

equal,  permanent;  corolla  compound,  uniform;,  stamens  five  filifirm  filaments^ 

*  shorter  than  the  tube ;  anthers  oblong,  flattish,  twin,  sli-rhtiy  connate;  the  pistil 

^basan  oblong  germ,  a  filiform  two-parted  style,  and  a  ilattish  clubbed  stigma; 

'  there  is  no  pericarp ;  the  calyx  permanent,  spreading ;  seeds  sub-clavate,  a  little 

wrinkled,  vi^id  with  glandules;  dowh  with  three  awUshaped  awns,  glanduloseat 

the  base ;  receptacle  naked.    One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

DECUMBENg.  DECUMBENT. 

Chrysanthemum  sylvaticum  repens  minus^  chamcedr^o^  fotio^  flere 
luteo  nudOy  semine  rostrato.  Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  262,  t.  155,  f- p-^ 
Iferbaceuvij  erectum ;  foliis  cqrdatisy  crenatis^  oppositis ;  capUuiii 
paucioHbus^  rerhotisy  terminaiibus.     Browne,  p.  316. 

Stem  simple,  decumbent;  leaves  sub-cordate,  bluntly  serrate. 

Stem  herbaceous;  leaves  opposite,  petioled,  cordate,  sometimes,  but  seldom,  ovate^ 
blmit,  bluntly  serrate }  peduncles  terminating;  long,  usually  bifid^  aud  two-flowered  5 

calyx 
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<»^lyK  manv^leavcd^  simple,  ovate;  pistil  longer  than  the  corollet;  seeds  terminated 
by  two  coloured  bristles.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  verb(fsina.^^Linneus»  81oan^j 
ii4ys  this  plant  lays  usually  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  .jointed,  nine  inches  long.—* 
Browne  aade  it  a  species  of  iafiacetuniy  or  tansey,  and  it  is  the  colula  veriesina  of 
tiau^us,  transfcrrcd  to  this  genus  by  Swart;^,  * 

Lead-Wort — S.-e  Toothwort. 
Lee^s — See  Eschalot. 


N9  English  Name.  LEERSIA. 

Cl.  3^  OR.  2. — Triandria  digynitu        Nat.  or. — Gramimu 
So  naned  from  John  Daniel  Leers,  author  of  a  botanical  work. 

Gen.  char, — Calyx  none ;  corolla  a  bivalve  glume ;  valves  navicular,  concave,  com« 
pressed,  ciliate,  prickly  on  the  back,  nearly  equal ;  the  exterior  larger,  oblong, 

.  snucronated ;  the  interior  twice  as  narrow,  linear,  acute;  nectary  two-leaved ; 
leaflets  lauceolate,  acute;  stamens  from  one  to  six  capillary  filaments,  with  oblong 
anthers;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  compressed  germ,  two  capillafy  short  styles,  witn 
feathered  stigmas ;  there  is  no  pericarp,  the  corpUa  includes  the  seed,  which  is 
single,  ob-ovate,  compressed.    Two  species.are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

t.   MOKANDVA.  OKE-8TAMENED. 

Panicle  spreading ;  spikes  remote,  loose ;  spikelets  directed  alicone  way,  round*' 
ish^  ofie-staaiened ;  gluilies  even. — 1^. 

%  HESANDRA.  fitX-STAMRNED. 

panicle  spreading;  ^pikelets  alternate,  six-stamened ;   glumes ^aldiost  erea^ 
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No  English  N^me.  XEGNOTIS. 

Cl.  15,  OR.  1. — Polyandria  monogynia.       "Nat.  or. — 

^Tliis  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  fringed,  the  petals  being-fringed 

<}en.  char. — Calyx  aone-laafed  perianth^  bell-shaped,  half  four  or  five-cleft,  per« 
manent ;  corolla  foyr  or  fiv«  petaled,  longer  than  the  calyx,  border  ovate,  fringed^ 
claws  slender,  inserted  into  the  receptacle.;  stamens  from  sixteen  to  twenty  fila* 
ments,  oirmore,  with  oblon|^  opright anthers.;  ihe  pistil  has  a  roundish  germ,  a 
cvlindric  style,  and  headed  titigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  large  three-cornered  capsul^ 
tnree-cellecl,  three-halved,  elastic ;  the  seed  solitary,  on  one  «ide  ooiwex,  on  tlM 
Other  cornered.    One  species  is  a  native  oCJaniaica.         ^  -         . 

CLUmCA.  ELUPTIC. 

(Leaves elliptic;  Bowers jpedicelled. — Sw^  ^ 


• 
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LEMON  GRASS.  Cenus  Unkncrrn. 

Tiii'5  plant,  which  was  introdiicevl  abont  fifteen  year'?  9ij^o^  has  been  pretty  flr^netalTir 
cultivated,  anvk  has  thriven  well,  in  most  parts  ot  Janiaira^  but  has  never  F^een  observe  J 
tv'  produi^e  any  flowers  or  seed,  although  carefully  examine  J  for  several  \  e-^irs  raniiiiv 
Ii  IS  thought  ta  approach  nearly  to  camel's  hay  fandropognn  schapnonthus  .     Tlie  fx>ot: 
is  strong,  woody,  and  tastes  sonietnin^  like  lemon  peeU  but  more  bitter :  h  is  about 
haU*an  mch  m  liameter,  and  several  inches  long,  woody,  and  fuU  of  cirrular  protu-- 
berances  or  ledges,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  troni  each  otfaer,  of  ii  vellow  co- 
lour, and  sendrng  forth  at  its  end  and  sides  many  white  fibres,  and  fresh  sboots,,  whirlr 
propag-ate  ttie  plant  very  iast^  covering  a  large  surface  of  ground,  theoid  leaves  de-^ 
cayingv  while  the  new  leaves  shoot  successively  from  the  centre  of  the  stem,  which  is- 
round,    and  without  joints,    eatirely  formed   of  the   stalks  of   the-  heaves   circu— ^ 
larly  embracing  each  other,,  like  the  {amina  of  a  cabbage-tuee.     The  leaves- are  ire«  ' 
queotly  from  three  to  four  feet  in. length,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broa  I,  striated,, 
and  resembimg  Guinea  grass,  as  well  as  the  plant  generally,  but  they  are  of  a  h-.rsher 
Kiature^  and  more  coarse  ^ippeiirance,  and  no  animal  will  eat  them ;  to  the  tonrb  they 
are  rough  and  harjd.    Thes^e  l^vc^  Havie  a  very  agreeable  lemon-like  $?nieli,  andthe  de- 
coction of  them,,  as  well  as  of  tbe  root,  is  a  verj^  pleasant  and  cooling  dnnk  \n  fevers^ 
virhicb  has  also  been  found  very  beneficial  in  nervous  bead-aches :  th(  y  may  '>e  dried; 
and  kept  for  use  for  a  great  length  of  time^  as  they  have  been  found  not  to  losa  their* 
virtues  after  a  voyage  to  Engl  nA: 

'  Lemo^  IJ  A££-^-Jf e  LiM  R  and  LCMON  TBRESh. 


tETTUCEl  LACTUCA. 

CL.  1^,  OR.  1. — Syngenesia  polifgamid  aqvuilis.        Nat.  OK.^^Cowpcsit^. 

This  name  is  derived  ^tomdacte^  on  account  of  the  milftiness  of  the  plant. 

^EN>  cRAit.— Calyx  common,  imbricated;  cylindrical,  with  a  membranaceous  niar^         ^J 
gin;  corolla  imbricated,  uniform;  stamens  five  filaments,  with  cylindric  anthers;.         ^^^ 
the  pistil  has  a« sub-ovate  germ,  afiiiform  syl^,  and' two  reflex-  stigmas;  there  is- 
no  pericarp,  calyx  converging,  ovate  cylindric ;  seeds  solitary,  o^'ate-aruminate^ 
even,  compressed  \  down  capillary,  on  a  lon^  sti£€^  attenuated  below ;  recepxacks 
Oaked. 

SATIVA. 

Leaves  rounded  ;.  stem^leaves  cordate ;  stem  cer}ii]bed.^ 

This  useful  vegetable  thrives  well  in  Jamaica, .  in  several  of  \i%  varit'tie^s.  Thrs  baa^ 
long^  been*  celebrated  for  its  cooling  and  wholesome  properties,  and,  as  it  contains  a 
quantity  of  a  milky  jtiice,  of  an  opiate  natttre,.it'promates  sleep ;  which  it  probabi  v^flFects 
by  abating  beat,  and  relaxing.the  fibres.  Lettuce  is  also  iiLsoaie  degree  laxa^e  and' 
apeneotg.  and  proper  in  hot  bilious  dispoations,    The  aeedi  are  of  an  emolUeot  naturew 
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LICCA-TREE.  SAPINDUS. 

Cl.  8,  OR.  3. — Octandria  trigynia.        Nat.  or. — Trihilata. 

GfiK.  CHAR. — Cal}x  a  four-leaved  perianth,  spreading;  leaflets  ob-ovate,  almost 
equal,  flat,  spreading,  coloured,  deciduous ;  two  ot  them  exterior ;  tlie  corolla 
has  four  ovate  clawea  petals  ;  two  of  tliem  more  approximating ;  nectary  four  ob- 
long, concave,  erect,  leaflets,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  petals ;  glands  four, 
roundish,  also  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  petals ;  stamens  eight  filaments,  with 
cordate,  erect  anthers  ;  the  pistil  a  triangular  germ,  with  three  short  styles,  and 
simple  obtuse  stigmas ;  pericarp  three  capsules,  fleshj,  globular,  connate,  in« 
fiaied^  seed  a  gloDuiar  nuc 

SPINOSUS.  THORNY* 

Fruticosus  caudice  et  ramis  spinosissimisy  foliis  ovatts  pinnatts.-^ 
Browne,  p.  207,  t.  20,  f.  2. 

Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  stem  very  thornj. 

Dr.  Browne,  who  has  given  a  pretty  good  figune  of  this  plant,  both  in  leaves  and 
parts  of  fructification,  has  surely  referred  it  to  a  wrono;  genus,  as  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  cnnyrisy  and  in  some  places  the  smaller  lignum  rorum.  The  sapin- 
dus  has  four  or  five  petals  in  the  corolla,  ^nd  eight  stamens ;  the  licca  tree  only  three 
petals  and  three  stamens ;  the  following  are  the  characters  of  the  latter :  Calyx  small, 
one-leafed,  three-dented ;  the  corolla  has  three  petals,  which  are  oblong-ovate,  con- 
cave, erect;  stamens  three  erect  subulated  filaments,  longer  than  the  petals,  with  cor« 
date  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  three  ovate  germs,  an  erect  style,  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
end  a  capitate  stigma;  the  pericarp  a  spherical  capsule,  one-celled,  with  a  lateral 
cuture,  opeoing  from  the  apex  to  the  base ;  one-seeded.  Some  trees  have  been  found 
mth  female  flowers  only,  the  cup,  petals,  germ,  and  stigma,  agreeing  exactly  with 
the  above,  but  destitute  of  stamens  and  anthers ;  two  of  the  germs  always  prove  al>or* 
tive. '  In  the  parts  of  fructification  it  agrees  partly  with  the  amyn's,  viz.  in  the  form 
of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  but  in  its  fruit  it  resembles  fagara ;  yet  in  the  number  of  its 
parts  oei^ier.    The  blossoais  of  this  tree  are  very  fragrant ;  it  blooms  in  the  spring. 

^  I  found  this  siirub  ia  the  borou^  in  St.  Jameses :  it  is  very  remafi^aUe  for  the  prick* 
liness  of  its  trunk,  which  seldom  exceeds  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  or  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  species 
f$ee  Soapberxy-Tree) ;  and  though  the  embrios  are  always  trilocular,  as  in  that^  no 
more  than  one  of  the  cells  or  seeds  ever  grows  to  perfection;  the  capsular  are,  howw 
^ver,  marked  with  longitudinal  sutures,  that  run  aown  between  the  two  abortive  em- 
brios, which  have  been  formed  by  the  laceration  of  the  style  in  the  growth  of  one  of  the 
ioculaments ;  for  there  is  no  more  than  one  style  in  any  of  the  flowers  of  these  specieii 

See  SOAPBfiREY* 
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LIGNUM  Vm^  OR  POCKWOOD  TREE.  GUAIACUM. 

Ci*.  10,  oa.  !• — Decandi'ia  rmnogynia.        Nat.  o^.-^ruinales^ 

Tins  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  lu  Jkin  om  hoaxacan^ 

Gen.  cifAR* — Calyx  a  five-leav©d  prrianlh  ;  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  concax-e,  okaf:^, 
spreiuling^y  decidauus ;  the  two  outer  ones  a  little  snialier ;  the  corolla  has  five 
]>etak>  roundish-obovate,  obtuse,  cojicave,  spreading,  thrice  the  Ipnj^th  of  the 
calyx,  ending  in  short  claws,  inserted  into  .the  receptacle ;  the  stamens  are  subu* 
late  filaments,  broader  at  the  base,  upright,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  inserted  into 
the  receptacle ;  anth^s  deciduous,  oblong,  finally  recurved  ;  the  pistil  has  a  germ 
broader  above,  angular,  pedicelled;  a  subulate  style,  equal  in  length  to  the  sta- 
mens;  and  a  single  acute  stigma ;  the  pericarp  two-  to  five  capsules,  on  wry  short 
pedicels,,  compressed,  membra naccons,  covered  with  a  pnlpy  rind,  gibbons  oa 
the  outside,  united  on  the  inside,  sepemting  when  ripe,  gaping;  seeds  soiiury,, 
bpnj'^  oblong.     One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

OFFICINALE.  OFFICINAL, 

Prune  vel  evenymo  affinis  arbo}\  Sic.  Sloane,  v.  2,  ».  13.^,  t.  222,  f^ 
3,  4,  5,  6,  Foliis  feve  impetiolatisy  bijus^afi'Sy  obcrvatis  et  Uniter 
radiatisi  pinnis  et  rarnulis  dickotamis,     Browne,  pv  225. 

laeaflets  two  pairs,  obtuse.. 

Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  two  pairs,  elliptic^  sessile,  entfre,  veined,,  shimng.    Ve^ 
dttncles  terminating,  round,  shorter  than  tiie  petioles,  one- flowered;  calycine  leaflets 
ovate,  convex,  pubescent;  petals  ovate,  entire;  filaments 4on,  contiguous  at  the  base;, 
anthers  incumbent,  bifid  at  the  base,  yellow;  germ  ob-cordate,  compressed;   styles 
permanent  (seeming  double) ;  capstrie  ob-cordate,  angular^  on  a  short  pedicel,  five* 
cornered,  with  very  narrow  winged  ribs  on  the  round  back  of  the  angles^  succulent^ 
smooth,  ferruginous  or  bright  yellow,  from  two  to  five-celled,  (five  seeds  sometimes 
iu  each  cell).     Partitions  quite  simple,  membranaceous,  fixed  to  the  middle  af  the 
cover.     Seeds  large,  thicker  and  blunt  above,  attenuated  below,  convex  on  one  side^ 
angular  on  the  other,  rufescent.     Two  or  three  cells  are  frequently  abortive,  bat  the- 
vestiges  of  them  remain^    The  rind  of  the  capsule  if^  continuous^  and  the  partitions 
indivisible. 

Tfiis  tree  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  south  side  of  Jamaica,  but  is  seldom  or 
ever  found  en  the  north.     It  is  an  ever  green,  of  a  dark  gkx>iny  cast,  which  cominue) 
its  verdure  through  the  driiest  seasons.    It  grows  frequently  to  a  very  consi<lerahle  size^ 
forty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  Imt  slowly,  requiting  many 
years  to  bring  it  to  perfection.     The  roots  are  thick  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  iind  run  a  great  way  into  the  ground,  contrary  to  tlie  us4al  growth  of  timber  trees^ 
which  generally  shoot  the  largest  prongs  of  their  roots  in  a  horizontal  direction.     The 
bark  is  thick,  smooth,  brownish,  and  brittle.     The  wood  is  firm,  solid,  and  ponderous^ 
appearing  very  resinous,,  of  a  blackish-yellow  colour  within,  and  of  a  hot  aromatic 
taste;  it  is  cross-grained,  the  strata  running  obliquely  into  one  anotherln  the /orin  of 
an.X.     As  timber  it  answers  where  strength  and  duration  is  required ;  it  is  so  heavy  as 
to  sink  in  water;  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  sometimes  marbled  with  different  colours 
It  is  so  hard  as  often  to  break  the  tools  employed  upon  it,  and  is  of  great  use  for  mak- 
ing whecb  and  cogs  for  milis^  blocks  for  i^upsy  bo wls^  mortars^  and  other  utensils:  xV 
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is  also  in  great  demand  for  various  articles  of  tnrnery  ware.  But  however  valuable  th^ 
timber  of  Lns  tree,  it  is  much  more  esteemed  on  account  of  the  tticdicinal  virtues  of  it* 
gum,  bark,  fljfirers,  and  leaves.  The  wood  lias  little  or  no  smell,  except  when  hentcci, 
or  Willi  J  ra-npm^,  and  then  a  slight  aroinatic  one  is  perceived.  When  eheweJ,  it  im* 
prc:>ses  a  luiii  acrimonv,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  All  parts  of  the  tree  have  an 
acrid  disagreeable  taste,  and  are  more  or  less  purgative.  Its  pungency  resides  in  iti 
Tcbhious  matter,  Wiiiv^h  ii  gives  out  in  some  degree  to  water  by  bf)iiing,  but  spirit  ex- 
tracts It  Wiiolly.  In  th<^  choice  of  tiiis  wood  those  pieces  should  be  preferred  which  are 
lVeshej>t,  largest,  must  ponderous,  and  of  the  darkest  colour;  and  the  best  method  is 
to  raS|j  ihem  iis  wanted,  tor  the  finer  parts  are  apt  to  exhale  when  the  raspings  or  chips 
are  kept  a  while.  The  fresh,  bark  opens  the  body,  and  is  deemed  a  sweet  ner  of  the 
biood.  TiiC  pulp  of  the  btrrries  purges  and  vomits  very  violently,  three  or  four  of 
them  are  a  close.  The  tlowers  arc  also  made  into  a  laxative  syruf),  resembling  syrup  of 
%'ioicts.  Tue  foliage  of  tne  tree  is  of  a  very  detersive  nature,  and  frequently  used  to 
sco..r  an  1  whiten  floors,  %vhich  it  performs  much  better  tlian  soap ;  the  infusion  of  them 
is  atso  u.^ed  iv>  wa:>u  |>aii)ted  linens  and  other  stained  garments,  which  it  is  said  to  do 
very  elleciuaUy,  without  diminishing  the  lustre  of  the  dyes. 

The  gum  i:>  obtained  by  jaggmg  tne  body  of  the  tree.  It  exudes  copiously  from  the 
vounJs,  thou-gh  graJuuUy,  and,  when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated  on  the  wounded 
Irv^es,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  it  is  gathered  and  packed  in  small  kegs 
for  exporiati.m  The  gaim  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  The  trunk 
»ud  larger  iuu\ys  being  sawn  into  billets  of  about  three  feet  long,  an  augre  hole  is  bored 
Icngtiiways  in  each,  an^l  one  end  of  the  billet  so  placed  on  a  ftrc,  that  a  vessel  may  re* 
ceive  the  melted  resin  which  runs  through  the  hole  as  the  wood  burns;  the  gum  may 
also  be  obtained  in  small  quantities,  by  boiling  chips  or  sawings  of  the  wood  in  water 
and  Ci)intnon  salt,  when  the  resin  swims  at  the  top,  and  may  be  skimmed  off.  I'his 
resin  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  greenish  colour^  and  sometimes  has  a  reddish 
hue;  It  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste,  but  iictle  or  no  smell,  unless  heated.  The  gum  fre-* 
queiHiy  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  which  is  called  the  native  gum,  and  of  a 
bright  semi«pellucid  appearance,  and  much  purer  than  the  other.  The  guaiacum  gum 
has  been  suspected  sometimes  to  be  sophisticated  with  the  manchio»eal-tree  gum,  to 
which  it  bears  some  similitude ;  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  dissolving  a  little  ii4 
spirit?,  to  which  the  true  gum  imparts  a  wjiitish  tinge,  but  the  manchioneal  gives  it  a 
greenish  cast :  and  this  is  still  fartiier  distinguished  by  pouring  a  little  of  the  same  tinc- 
ture into  water,  which  takes,  from  tlie  guaiacum,  almost  immediatel}'  the  complectioit  . 
of  milk.  In  choosing  the  resin,  those  pieces  which  have  chips  of  the  bark  adiiering  to  ; 
th^m  should  be  preferred,  and  that  easily  seperate  by  a  quick  blow. 

Guaiacum  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  for  the  venereal  disease ;  and  appears  to  ^ 
have  been  used  in  Spain  so  early  as  1508.  The  great  success  attending  its  aclministra- 
tion,  before  the  proper  use  of  mercury  was  known,  brought  it  into  Such  repute,  that  . 
it  is  said  to  bare  been  sold  for  seven  old  crowns  a  pound.  •  It  did  not,  however,  conti« 
nue  to  maintain  its  reputation  ;  but  Was  found  generally  to  fail  when  the  disease  was 
(ieep-rooted,  and  was  at  length  superceded  by  mercurv^,  to  which  it  now  only  serves 
occasionally  as  an  adjuvant  in  the  decoctam  Itgnoruntj  of  which  guaiacum  is  the  chief 
ingredient. 

The  general  virtues  of  guaiacum  are  those  of  a  warm  stimulating  medicine-;  strengths-  • 
ening  the  stomach  and  other  viscera,  and  remarkably  promoting  the  urinary  and  cuti« 
%ular.itischarges;Jxence|   in  cutaneous- defedatioos,  and  other  Ui^rders  proceedings 

fn>ar' 
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from  obstructions  of  the  excretory  glands,  and  where  sluggish  serous  humours  abound^ 
tiicy  are  eminently  useful ;  rhemnatic  und  other  pains  Iiave  often  been  relieved  by 
tbem.  They  are  also  laxative,  The  resin  is  the  most  active  of  these  drugs,  and  the 
cihcacy  ot  the  others  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this  part  contained  in  tbem.  The 
riBMn  is  extracted  from  the  wood  in  part  by  watery  liquors,  but  much  more  perfectly 
by  spirituous  ones.  The  watery  extract  ot  this  wood,  kept  in  the  shops,  proves  not 
only  less  in  quantity,  but  considerably  weaker  than  one  made  with  spirit.  This  last 
extract  is  of  tne  same  quality  with  the  native  resin,  and  differs  only  in  beinor  purer. — 
The  gum  or  extracts  are  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  scruple,  or  half  a  drachm,  which 
last  dose  proves  for  the  most  part  considerably  purgative.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  guaiacum  are,  an  extract  of  the  wood,  a  solution  of  the  gum  in  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  and  a  solution  in  volatile  spirit,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  distilled  from  the  wood. 
The  resin,  dissolved  in  rum,*  or  combined  with  water,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  in  form  of  the  volatile  tincture  or  elixir,  is  much  employed  in  gout 
^nd  chronic  rUeumatism,  The  tincture  or  elixir  has  been  given  to  the  lextent  of  half 
an  ounce  twice  a  day,  and  is  sometimes  usefully  combined  with  laudanum.  Dr.  Browne 
observes,  that  the  tmcture  has  been  sometimes  administered  with  success,  as  well  as 
the  powder  itself,  m  obstinate  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers ;  in  which  case  they 
commonly  procure  a  few  stools,  as  well  as  promote  a  general  discharge  from  the  skin. 
Grainger  says  two  or  three  of  the  pods,  infused  in  warm  water,  often  give  a  stool ;  a 
larger  number  in  the  same  way  act  as  an  emetic,  but  is  too  surly.  Barham  says  the  fruit 
is  very  purging,  and  for  use  excels  the  bark  or  wood,  and  that  be  has  cured  the  veoe« 
real  diseases  and  yaws  with  the  fruit,  without  salivation. 

The  following  recipes,  in  which  this  valuable  gum  forms  a  principal  ingredient,  ban 
been  recommended : 

.,  JF^or  the  gout. — One  and  a  half  ounce  of  lignum  vitsB  gum,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
salt  nitre,  dissolved  with  a  spoonful  of  spring  water,  to  be  put  into  one  pint  of  brandy 
or  old  rum.     Put  it  into  the  sun  tor  three  days,  shaking  it  often. 

lor  the  rheumatism. — ^Take  two  ounces  of  lignum  vita  gum ;  two  ounces  of  sulphur ; 
and  two  ounces  of  mustard  seed  bruised,  all  to  be  mixed  in  a  quart  of  old  proof  rum, 
takinghalf  a  wine^-glassfull,  filled  up  with  waterj  morning  and  evening,  with  a  pint 
of  warm  sarsaparilla  drink  each  time. 

For  the  gout  or  rheumatism,^ — Gum  guaiacum  six  ounces ;  balsam  capivi  two  ounces ; 
oil  sassafras  four  scruples;  balsam  Peru  one  ounce;  salt  of  tartar  twenty-four  grains. 
Mix  the  whole  in  sixteen  ounces  of  spiiits  of  nine.  Twenty-five  drops  of  this  mixture 
to  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  wine  every  morning,  fasting,  and  in  the  evening.  The  dosa 
to  be  increased  five  drops  every  day  until  it  amounts  to  forty,  which  (juantity  is  to  be 
taken  while  the  patient  feels  any  pain. 

For  the  yaws.^rTo  apint  of  good  rum  put  fifty  blue  nickeris,  and  one  ounce  of  guia 
guaiacum ;  let  the  bottle  be  put  in  the  sun  three  days,  shaking  it  frequently,  then  add 
<one  pint  of  water.     The  patient  to  take  a  wine-glass  full  every  morning  and  evening, 

Another  for  the  yaws.^^Take  one  quart  of  brandy,  and  dissolve  in  it  sixteen  grainf 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  then  add  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  powdered  giim  guaiac,  and 
six  drachms  of  the  species  of  Edinburgh  treacle.  Let  the  mgredienU  be  put  in  a  Urge 
bottle,  well  stopped,  which  is  to  be  exposed  in  the  sun,  and  frequeody  sbakeo,  until 
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f  This  appUed  to.  a  freah  woaiiil  b  equally  htntMtL  «adftcf«s  every  pnnMte  of  TtailiiiCtoiAbabin» 


the  gum  fftiavfC  imerfertly  clis:?olveil.  To  a  grown  person  give  o^e  ♦a^V.  spoonftil, 
shaking  thr ') /Xtie,  out  of  a  litile  sar-^aparilladeco  tion,  drinking  afterwards  a  pint  of 
tiie  saiiie  decoction,  li»Vewarm,  in  bed^  ftnd  It t  the  same  be  rtpeaterj  ivvo  op  three 
hours,  before  the  patient  jrets  np  in  tUe  naorning.  This  coiir-e,  continued  for  six 
>v<  eks,  will  carry  offttie  disorder fri>iiu  the  skin,  but,  to  eradicate  it  perft  ctly,  it  shouij 
bi/  continue  i%.r  aiX  v^eiks  lonc,<T.  'I  he  quantity  of  lue  medicine  is  to  be  proportioned 
accord 'no-  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

lor  the  venerea/.  "Of  2k:\  ttie  prt» pftr«tion»  of  nKrcnry,  the  corrosive  sublimate  ap- 
peari  to  ur  u>  bi^  ilie  brst  for  rnri'»g  inveterate  vent  rtal  or  \awy  diseases,  esp;*cially 
w.ieu  aic  /inp<tmevi  with  such  njCiiicines  a-  promote  its  iiatural  tendency  to  the  skin.— 
Or  this  sort  '^  «tiKAiacun)  an-j  »jarsafiarilia.  1  have  &)und  tiie  following  formula  the  best: 
Gu.n  guaiacum  tea  ilrarnnis;  Virginia  snake-rv)ot  tiiree  drachms^;  oimc^nta  t"  n^ 
ilrathn.->;  opinio  one  drachm;  corrosive  sublimate  laalf  a  drachm;  proof  suirits  t^j 
pounii.  To  be.mi^te.l  and  digested  for  ihr«.:e  dayt;«  and  then  strained.  Two  tea-spoon* 
fnis  of  this  tincture,  given  i.i  half  a  pint  of  sarsaparilla  deco<*tioii,  twice  a  'i  y,  will,  ia 
general,  rem./ve  every  symptom  of  uts  or  jaws  in  four  or  five  weeks. — H'r'^ht. 

J'of  urepsy — ^Fiie  patieii't  must  plunge  into  the  coldest  water,  rariy  every  mohnn'?, 
and  walk  afterwarjs ;  taking  a  large  tea-spoonful  of  strong  tincture  of  lignum  vitae  gum, 
Ij^i  a  vvine-gia&s  of  water,  before  breakfast,  dinner,  andsup^^er. 

For  pains  of  the  heart  — As  niiicn  gU4n  guaiacmn,  finely  powdered,  as  will  lay  on  tb€ 
point  of  a  table  knife,  taken  in  syrup,,  ease»pain  of  the  heart 

For  constipation  of  the  bowels, — A.  remarkable  iiKstance  of  theeWc^cy  of  lipfnunr>vit?e, 
in  removing  a  const ipatiotk  of  the  bowels,  of  seveiueeii  diiys  coniinuance,  in  the  dry 
belly -ache,  deserves,  to  be  genei-alLy  kaown  i  Two  drachms  (to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion) of  the  powdered  gum,^  in  a  wine-glass  of  brandy,  was,^in  tins  case,  taken  in  the 
foreno  n;  which  so  powerfully  stimulated  the  debilitated,  system,  that,  before  nighty 
4be  coiiecu^d  faeces  were  discliarged  at  uace^  and  the  patient  £ecovercd«^4SL  FeUtecU 


LIGNUM  VIT^,  BASTARD.  POLYGALA. 

Cl.  17,  OR.  3.^^Diadflj>hi0  octandF'a^,        Nat.  OR.^Lomentaceit. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  twb  Greek  wonls,  signifying  much  milk,  some  of 
libe  species  being  supposed  toniake  co\^s  yield  much  milk. 

G£N.  chaB. — Calyx  five-leaved,  with  two  of  the  leaves  shaped  like  wings,  and  co-^ 
loured';  legmue  ob-coruate,  two  celled.  Two  species  ace  natives^  of  Jamaica^ 
whose  characters  are  described  at  lengxh.  below.. 

1-   DIVEKSIFrUA,  IHV RUSTLE AVE0:. 

Genista  affinis  aiioni/ma  arbor ^  fibre  colutnt^  Sirrf folio:  Sloane,  r. 
2,  p.  32,  t.  170,  f.  2.^  Fruticosa;  foliis  glabris  ovatis;  capmcis^ 
Mbrofimdis^  €on^fr^s9{s\  emargimris;  racernis  minor ihusy  lavis^ 
^laribusn    Browne,  p.  287,  t.  6,  f.  3*. 

Flowers  iDiracecQes;«  atem  arboreous;,  olcler  leaves oblongrovate,  your^er  8ub« 
ovate; 

This  is  a  small  tree,  witV  loose  roJ*like  branches,  sub-divided,  even,  round:—- 
l^f^tts^altoaater  dliptic^  aMmiMtei  bloat?  at  the  tip,  eatire,  fptootbcm  botk.sides^ 
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on  shortish  petioles.     Flowers,  axillary,  crowded;  pedunaesaxiHarj%  lonrrer  than  rhd 

[ietioles,  scaly,  many- flowered;  corollas  small,  greenish -white;  calyx  three-leaved, 
eaflets  ovate,' [jreen,,  pcrmaneut,  one  superior;  standard  of  two  lower,  reflex,  whit* 
ish  petals;  wings  large,  ovate,  on  the  ouisidqof  th«  standard  and  keel,  similnr  to  the 
calyx  leaves,  permanent ;  keel  Jarger  than  the  standard,  concave,  green.  Filaments 
open  in  front,,  free  at  the  top,  very  minute;  anthers  minute;  germ  roundish,  com* 
pressed;  style  the  length  of  ihc  stamens;  stigma  obtuse;  seed  vessel  a  siticle,  pedi« 
celled,  roundish,  compressed,  emarginate;  seeds  reniform,  oblong. — Sw.  Browne 
.calls  tiiis  plant  tiie  bastard  lignum  vita  of  the  lied  Hills,  where  this  shrub  grows  very 
plentitiiiiy,  rising  generally  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eitjht  fet* t,  or  better.  -  It  receives 
lU  name  because  it  tastes  not  unlike  gum  gnaiacum,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Swartz  does  not  see  why  Linncu^  named  it  diversifolia^  all  the  leaves  being 
alike.  Sioane  says  tlie  wood  is  white,  hard,  and  solid ;  the  bark  smooth  and  grey.-« 
:Long  says  that  the  seeds  are  impregnated  with  a  finely  aromatic  oil* 

2.  PAMCULATA.  PANICLED. 

> 

Ilerbacca,  viino)\  erecta ;  foliis  linearibaa ;  spica  multiplici,  tcnmU 
naliy /olioso.     Browne,  p.  287. 

This  is  called  panicled  miihjtort.    The  root  is  annual ;  stem  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot 
in  height,  round,  smooth,  divided  above  the  middle;  brahches  filiform,  erect,  Jea^*, 
6mooth.     Leaves  sub-sessile,  alternate,  acute,  entire,  dotted,  smooth.     Peduncle  or 
racemes  terminating,  filiform,  erect,  many-flowered.     Flowers  minute,  purplish,  nod- 
ding, on  vcy  short  pedicels ;  calyx  three-leaved,  coloured,  hinder  leaflet  larger,  ovate, 
the  two  anterior  oblono;,  acuminate ;  the  standard  two  oblong,  obtuse,  erect,  petals, 
covering  the  keel  and  wings,  and  converging  in  front  at  top;  wings  less  than  the 
standard,  pale,  lanceolate,   converging  above  the  keel,   which  is  also  less  than  the 
standard,  covcrel,  gibbous  at  the  base,  four*cleft  at  the  tip,  deciduous.     Filamentl 
shorter  than  the  corolla,  distinct  in  front,  all  united  below,  white,  and  pellucid;  an- 
thers oblong,  yellow ;  germ  ovate,  compressed  a  little,  convex,  twin ;   style  thick, 
curved,  like  a  cornucopia ;  stigma  funnel- form,  oblique,  bearded  at  the  interior  tip, 
pellucid.     Seed  vessel  a  si  lie  le,  ot>long,  emarginate  at  the  tip  and  base,  compressed, 
convex,  two-celleil,  opening  at  the  sides,  two. seeded;  seeds  oblong,  convex,  brown, 
hairy,  appearing  echinated^in  a  maguifier.*-*^^^*.    This  beautiful  little  plant  is  nreay 
frequent  in  the  drier  hills  of  St.  Catherine's,    Jt  has  a  great  deal  of  tbe<ametl  ana  tastis 
of  tne  sentka^  or  snake-root,  but  ig  not  so  strong  or  disagreeable.     It  is  a  mild  attenu-* 
ant  and  sudorific,  and  maybe  administered  in  infusions  and  decoctions,  witli  great 
propriety,  where  such  medicines  are  requisite*     It  grows  generally  to  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  inches,  and  is  seldom  branched  below  the  middle. — Browne,     Barbam  says  i% 
is  called  the  blue  Chili  milkwort^  an.d  that  a  cold  infusion  all  night  in  water,  draok  ia 
the  mornmg,  proves  a  strong  diuretic,  and  eases  pleuritic  pains. 

Lignum  Vit/e  Timperwood—iS'^^  Bvckthoem^ 
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This  generic  naitie  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifyiog  all  and  power,  or  aa 
'  Jierb  of  every  virtue. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  an.  oblong  spathe,  obtuse,  compressed,  openinc^  at  tlie  flat  side, 
shrivelling;  the  corolla  has  si k  petals,  lanceolate,  flat,  inserted  into  the  tube  of 
the  nectary,  on  tiie  outside  above  the  base;  nectary  one- leafed,  cyliRdric-fun'  cl- 
form,  coloured  at  top,  with  the  mouth  spreading,  and  iwelve*c!eVt;  the  stamens 
BIX  filaments,  awUshapod,  inserttici  into  the  tips  of  the  nectar} ,  and  longer  than 
they  are;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent;  the  pistil  has  a  bluntl}*  three-cornered  in- 
-  -ferior  germ,  a  filiform  style,  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  a  blunt  stignui ;  tlie 
pericarp  a  rouadish  capsule,  three-sided,  three-celled,  three* valved  j  seeds  scve* 
jral|  globuUn     One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

CAllIDJEUM.  CARIBEAN. 

Karcissus  Mw  alhus  latifoluis  polj/anfho.<^  fiMJor  ^oraiuSj  stuminihus 
sex^  fubi  ampli  margine  estatitihus,  Sioane,  v.  1,  p.  2^4.  Foiiit 
tomprtssis  ootusis,  scapo  nudo^  J/oribus  umbellatis.    Browne,  p.  i94«. 

Spathe  many-flowered ;  leaves  lanceolate^  segments  of  »the  corolla  linear,  an4 
longer  than  the  tube. 

The  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  throws  its  agreeable  scent  to  a  considerable  distance, 
ttias  six  roundish  comers,  proceeding  as  it  were  from  the  linear-lanceolate  segment*^; 
il  is  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter^ 
greenish  about  half  way,  but  becomes  gradually  whiter  towards  the  segments,  which 
mre  longer  than  it,  and  about  a  third  of  an  inch  broad,  concave,  bluntly  mocronate. — 
The  p^uncle  is  always  perfectly  erect,  and  is  nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  one-third  of 
An  inth  thick  towards  the  base,  being  of  an  oval  chapeT  The  nectfity  is  pure  white  in 
^  its  parts,  funnel-shaped  at  top,  seeming  Uke  a  tender  membrane  umtipg  the  sta« 
'mens  together  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  proceeding  as  it  were  fireoi  the  mouth  of  tb^ 
funnel,  have  a  dight  joint<riinning  verticaily  tfarongH  its  centre,  by  which  it  beinis  in- 
ward, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  membrane  in  a  bafs  wing^  a  little  wrinkled,  and 
expanding  at  the  mouth  fruia  two  and  a  half  to  three  inobes  in  diameter;  the  stamens 
Are  awl-shaped,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  from  the  rim  of  the  nectary.  Germ 
l)right  green,  about  half  an  inch  feom  the  hotbom  of  the  pedicel,  bluntly  triree-cor« 
«ered.  The  leaves  are  seldom  less  than  twelve,  sometimes  more,  all  proceeding  froox 
;lhe  top  of  the  bulbous  root;  they  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acumunate. 

This  has  a  truncated  bulboxis  root,  as  large  as  a  man'^s  fist,  coated  like  onions,  with 
[fnany  white 'fibres  firo^its  base.  The  leaves  ^row  two  feet  long,  and  are  about  three 
:inches  broad,  channelled  or  concave  in  the  inside^  very  crreen,  juicy,  and  smooth; 
petioles  sbeatbing  at  the  base,  spreading,  half-round.  From  the  centre  of  the  leaves 
iises  the  peduncle,  three  or  four  feet  high,  not  hollow,  of  a  fungous  consistence,  and, 
•^hen  cut,  dropping  water;  it  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  and 
^tapers  towards  tlie  edges,  from  the  top  of  this  issue  six,  seven,  or  more,  very  white 
.-tand  beautiful  lowers,  standing  on  pedicels  about  six  inches  long.  The  flowers  have  a 
^ery  fragrant  smeH. — Shane.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Jamaica ;  the 
roots  are  of  an  acrid  nature,  emollient,  maturating,  and  greatly  suppurative;  they  are 
Used  externally  in  cataplasms  for  these  purpose's 'With  saocess.  TThe  common  form  of 
^jplying  them  is  boiled  and  bruised;  but  some  prefer > the  roasting  of  .die«i4]ntil  tender, 

M  m  m  an^. 
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'^!u!  ihcn  hertliii;/  tli'-m  to  a  paste  \riih  oil,  in  wliirli  form  tlicy  are  saiJ  to  be  ex^cHent 
a^Jii'^st.  burns.     Tuc  •>u'.ljf.  i.i  dccoclion  urii  a  diurctjc  drir.k  for  horses,  , 

'  Tw  3  Lxutic  ^|X  vii \^  f'i  ihi-i  geniH  art*  culiivcit/id  in  East's  Garden  ;  the  Carpi hiianu^ff^ 


pv  Carolina;  and  the  litlurah,  or  tall  pancratiiiin. 


^j 


LILY.  AMARYLLIS, 

Ci-^  G,  OR.  1. — Ilexandrid  monogi^nia.        Nat.  or. — Spathacea, 

Cr.N".  cv?AR. — Ca'vx  an  oblong  spathe,  obtus*?,  compressed,  etnarginate,  gnpdnoron 
ifie  flat  side,  and  witlierinor ;  corolla  six  lanceolate  petals ;  nectary-six  vcrv  snort 
j^c^ales,  without  tjie  base  of  ihc  fdaments;  stamens  six  awl-shaped  filaments,  with 
oblong,  inc:umhent,  rising  anthers;  the  ])istil  has  a  roundish  germ,  fiirro  wet  I,  in- 
ferior; style  filiform,  almost  of  the  length  and  in  the  situation  of  the  stamens; 
stigma  trifid,  slender;  the  pericarp  a  sub-ovate,  three-celled,  tlirce-valved,  cap- 
sule; seeds  several.  One  species  is  indigenous,  the  following ;  besides  which  a 
liumbei'  of  exotic  species  of  this  highly  ornamental  genus  have  been  introduced. 

BELLADONNA. 

Lilio -narcissus  polyanlhos,  ftore  incarnato^  /undo  ex  liitco  albcscentC^ 
Sloane,  v.  .1,  p.  244.  Flort  crocco  niitanti;  scapo  nudo  iinifioro. 
Browne,  p.  195. 

Corollas  somewhat  erect,  six-pctaled;  petals  flat;  scape  compressed-,  leaver 
sharply  channelled,  bluntly  keuled,  very  smooth. 

The  root  of  this  is  bulbous,  coated,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  onion,  with  many 
tvjiite  fibres  at  bottom;  the  leaves  are  a  foot  lon^*,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  juicy^ 
of  a  fresh  green  colour,  blunt,  round  or  obtuse  at  their  ends,  channelled  inwards  to- 
wards the  stem.  The  peduncle  rises  from  among  the  leaves  ;  it  is  about  cigHteen  inches 
high,  hollow,  from  which  proceed  several  flowers,  growing  out  of  a  membranaceous 
sheath  or  follicle,  bent  back,  or  hanging  down  by  two-incli  long  pedicels.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  yellowish-red  colour  within,  and  of  a  carnation  or  pale  red  outside.  It  grojf^ 
^ild  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  and.thrives  be^t  in  a  rich  and  shady  place. 


m^ 


LILY  THORN.  CATESBEA, 

Cl.  4,  OR.  1. — 1  etrandria  monogynia,        Nat.  9i. — Luridit.  * 

So  named  in  honour  of  Mark  Catesby,  author  of  a  Natural  History  of  Carolina. 

Gfn.  char. — Calyx  a  four-toothed,  superior  perianth,  very  small,  acute,  perm&« 
nent;  corolla  mouopetalous,  funnel-form;  tube  extremely  long,  straight,  gra- 
dually widening  upwards;  border  semi -quad  rifid,  broad,  erect,  flat;  stamens  four 
filaments,  growing  within  the  neck  of  the  tube;  anthers  oblong,  erect,  almost 
longer  than  the  corolla ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish  inferior  germ,  a  filiform  style, 
the  lenoth  of  the  corolla,  and  a  simple  stigma;  the  pericarp  is  an  oval  berry, 
crowned,  unilocular  (bilocular)  j  seeds  many,  aingulate#  One  species  is  a  native 
^i  Jamaica, 
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P.IRVIFLORA.  SM  Vl.L-Fr  OV/ERRD. 

liham)ius  folils  buxeis  viinhnis  cou/crtfm  iiascentilus^  spi/u's  .c^'ivV 
annaia.     Sloant^,  v.  2,  p.  100,  t.  107,  K  1.  • 

Tube  of  the  corolia  tour-<omoreJ,  abbreviiited  ;  berries  roundi.^h. 

This  is  a  woo<ly  shrub,  covered  with  a  *ra.H>v'i  rrreenisli  !)ark  ;  leaves  in  chisters  ot 
three  and  four,  suiall,  of  tlie  consistence  n(  bcK-lcaves,  sniooili,  green,  niirrow  at  the 
be^'inninu',  broa* I  towards  the  end,  whore  thev  are  roundish.  From  anionir  the  have? 
issue  two  spines,  longer  than  the  ni,  green  atid  sharp ;  among  them  also  comes  the 
flo^'v'er,  succeetleil  by  a  coronated  berry. — Slccne. 

Lima-Bean — Sec  K.dxey-Beans, 


T— » 


LIME  AND'LEMON  TRKE^.  CITRUS. 

Cl.  18,  oa.  3. — Polj/ade/phiu  icosandria.         Nat.  oa. — Biconich 
Oty.  CHAR. — See  Citron,  p,  196. 

UMOX.  LEMON. 

Limo  arboi\  cjusq :  fnictiis  llmo.  Sloano,  v.  2,  p.  ITS.  Fruclfy 
ovato  acidoy  siipcvfiiie  incquaL     Browne,  p.  303. 

I-.eaTes  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  sub-serrate. 

This  tree,  in  a  wild  state,  grow#  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  crooked,  knotty,  ir- 
"^gular,  stem,  and  many  ciooked,  diffused,  pnckiy,  branches;  the  h?avus  arc  ovate - 
lanceolate,  serrate,  standing  on  winged  petioles,  from  five  to  six  inches  lon^,  and  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  broad.  Flowers  few  together,  on  terminating  peduncles,  M  a  pure 
white  colour.  The  fruit  is  rough,  pval,  ana  grows  to  a  considerable  sizr,  witii  <■  pro- 
minence at  top.  -It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  makes  good  fences,  but  far  inferior  t-^r  that 
purpose  to  the  lime,  as  being  of  a  larger  growth,  the  steins  drop  their  ieavc.>  and 
branches,  and,  m  old  fences,  leave  many  openings  ;  the  lime  being  of  a  more_shruhby 
•oature,  and  having  a  denser  folifige,  if  properly  trimmed,  makes  so  close  a  fence  to  the 
very  ground,  that  the  smallest  animals  cannot  pass  through.  Besides  the  common 
Jemon,  the  St.  Helena  lemon-tree  has  also  been  generally  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  on  ac- 
count of  the  largeness  of  its  fruit,  aild  great  quantity  of  its  juice ;  which  also  seems  tq 
i^  of  a  milder  nature  than  that  of  the  other. 

LIMA.  LIME. 

Mains  aurantia^  fvuctalimonis  piisillo^  acldissimo,  Sioane,  v.  2,  p, 
182.  Fructu  spherico  ovatOy  punctato^  Leviy  minori^  acido. — 
Browne,  p.  308. 

This  bushy  tree  does  not  grow  to  any  great  height,  and  is  generally  used  for  making 

'fences,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  by  its  thick  and  beautiful  foliage,  as  weil  as 

the  prickly  nature  of  its  stem  and  branches.     The  leaves  are  ovate-acuminate,  serrate, 

Aot  so  large  but  of  a  much  darker  green  than  those  of  the  lemon  j  they  stand  on  winged 

petioles.     The  flowers  grow  three  or  four  together,  the  petals  white,  anthers  yellow; 

(Sipiina  twenty  iA  several  parcels.    The  berry  is  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  in 

M  m  m  2  diamet^ 
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diamoter,  ccntaiuing  a  great  quantity  of  juice,  wliicb^  in  Jamaica,  is  prcfcrrecTta  lemon 
Jtuce  for  iisakinjj  punch,  i.i\d  other  donitistic  purposcj*.     The  rind  o£  this,  as  well  as  oF 
thf  lemon,  is  of  a  very  odcrous  and  aromiitic  nature.    They  both  becosae  of  a  be«.utiful 
yellow  colour  when  ripe.     The  root  is  1  itter. 

The  French  lime  iree,  as  it  is  called,  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica;  h  i$ 
cf  a  larj;er  growtli  than  the  other,  and  shoots  more  into  the  regular  Ibrm  of  a  tree, 
viiich,  troni  its  beautiful  dark  green  leaves,  smaller,  more  acuminate,  and  more  slightly 
Bcrratc,  than  those  of  the  common,  has  a  very  pretty^ appearance,  especially  when  in 
flower  or  fruit,  which  it  bears  most  abundantly.  The  flower  is  similar  in  exery  respect 
to  the  other,  but  the  fruit  ii?  larger,  more  beautiful,  being,  tinged  witji  ftne  s^hades  cf 
red,  and  contains  a.grealer  proportion  of  juice,  of  a  milder  and  more  agreeable  nature. 
It  is  also. distinguished  from  the  others  by  tlie  petioles  of  tlie  leaves  being  round  and 
without  wings,  though  in  very  large  luxuriant  leaves  they  are  sometimes  perceptible. 

The  sweet  lime  tree,  another  variet},,  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  tree,  and,  as 
Browne  observes,  bears  a  fi  uLt  which,  in  size  and  form,  seems  to  hold^a  mean  between 
the  lime  and  the  lemoi»4  The  juice  is  of  an  insipid  sweetibh  taste,  but  the  bark  and 
Al>res  of  the  root  are  bitter,  like  those  of  the  common  lime. 

If  limes  are  intended  for  exportation,  they  should  be  gathered  wheaa  yellowish  lingo 
first  begins  to  appear  on  some  part  of  the  riiKl,  and  will  keep  wellf  kung  up  ithsm  aiyy 
partof  the  ship  in  nets ;  or,.uhera  a  quantity  is  sent,  they  may  be  packed  up  m  dry.corn 
pusks,  and  stowed  in  a  cask  which  has  some  air  holes  made  in  it.     If  a  method  couid  be 
fallen  upon  of  drying,  the  ripe  fruit  in  Jaiuaica,  until  the  coat  grew  perfectly  hard  ancL« 
tough,  it  would  bear  the  voyage  much  better  so  preserved,  and  go  m«exce\le«t  condi- 
tion for  use;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  may  be  4one  bv  exposing  it,  spread  out-on  a  p\at-> 
form,  to  the  hot  sun,  after  the  manner  of  pimento,  for  a  week  or  two  before  it  is  paekedn 
ibr  exportation.    The  unconcocted  juice  of  the  green  fruit  i»  generally  injurious  tf^ 
weak  bowels. 

Tbist  fruit,  as  well  as  tt|e  lemon,  makes  a»  escellent  sweet  meat,  cleared  of  the  pulp,, 
and  prepared  with  the  best  clarified  s^  rup. 

The  bark  and  fibres  of  the  lime-tree  rootware  excellent  strengtheniQg  aperitives,  and 
ibund  frequently  effectual  in  obstinate  febrile  cases,  as  well  as  in  weaknesses  and  ob- 
structions of  the  bowels.  Barbam  says  the  Indians  ufie  tlie  root  in  venereal  cases.  A^ 
decoction  of  them  a  good  fomentation  for  sorv's.  The  leaves  are  generally  used  in  dis- 
cutient  baths ;  and  the  fruit  in  a'variety  of  cases.  The  crude  juice,  mixed^with  salt  of 
woroiiivood,  is  ^iven  in  the  state  of  ebullition  in  fevers,  and  commonly  used  in  the  com- 
position of  saline  draughts.  The  fruit  is^  roasted,  and  the  pulp  applied  to  cleanse 
ulcers.  It  answers  all  those  intentions,  whera a. livelier  sub-^id  tha^i  thatof  the  lemoi^ 
is  required. 

The  negroes  take  the  yoang  fruit,  soon  after  it  is  formed,  or  when  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  bazel  nut,  pare  off.  the  rind,  which  they  beat  into  a  fine  pulp,  andmth 
a  hair  pencil,  apply  it  carefully  to  the  lids  of  sore  ev  es  for  a  cuise.  It  is  supposed,  this-- 
ra\vness  of  the  eye-lid,  accompanied  with  a  humour,  is  generalljF.  caused  by  worm^v 
which  lodge  in  it,  and  that  this  application  destrojs  them.  This  hint  b  woitb  further  - 
attention,  since  the  animalcules,  if  thej  really  lodge  there,  may  be  discovenibie  by 
proper  glasses ;  and  hence  the  knowledge  obtained,  whether  the  application  wou\d  be 

£  roper  or  otherwise.    There  are  varieties  of  this  fruit :  Tha .  saxall  round  Hme  -,  the 
irgeoval;  thebergamot;  the  sweet  lime. 
The  efficacy  of  lemon  or  iiqae  juice  in  preventing  .|be  wosL^sauPty,  .has  been  cojn*- 
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vended  By  aHmotleTh  wrhevs  on  the  subject,  and  was  50t  unknown  m  the  earlier  tinies*- 
of  on r  navigation.  Sir  James  Lancaster,  in  his  voyage,  vviiere  he  v\as  j;cneral  in  the 
East  Indies^  ii\  the  year  1601,  carried  with  hi^i  several  bottles  of  lemon  juice ;  and  I'V 
giving  three  spoonfuls  to  each  sailor  in  the  mornintr,  who  ihen  fasted  till  noon,  kept 
*uiem  c^  tirely  freo  from,  or  cured  them  of,  this  terrible  disorder.  The  juice  of  lime* 
una  lemons  depurated,  and  mixed  with  good  ruui,  makes  the  liquar  called  shi'ub,  and 
XDa\  be  considered  as  an  article  of  export,— Z(?«,^,^  795. 

In  Captain  Cook's  voyages  great  benefit  was  derived  from  lemon  and  orange  juice; 
and  found  in  the  sea-scur\'y  to  be  very  efficacious.  Sij;  John  Pringle  approves  niore  of 
the  juices  themselves  depurated,  than  the  extract  of  them,  as  this  cannot  be  prepared 
without  dissipatmg  many  of  the  finer  parts.  The  yellow  peel  of  the  lemon  is  an  agree* 
able  aromatic  as^  well  as  of  the  oraiige ;  and  in  cold  pbleg^mntie  constitutions  tliey  prove 
excellent  stomachics  and  carminatives,  promoting^  appetite,,  wanning  the  habit^  and 
strengthening  the  tone  of  the  viscera. 

Lemons  are  cooling  and  grateful  to  the  stomach,  (pienching  thirst  and  increasing 
appetite ;  useful  in  fevers,  as  well  common  as  malignant  and  pestilential ;  they  also 
provoke  urine.  The  juice,  mixed  with  salt  of  wormwood,  is  an  excellent  nredicine  to 
kti^p  vomiting  and  to  strengtliiru  the  stomach.  In  distillation  it  yields  an  essential,  light, 
colourless,  oil.  Six  drachms  ol  the  juice  of  lempns,  saturated  witli  about  hall  a  drachm 
of  fixed  alkaline  salt,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  grateful  aromatic 
Welter,  as  tincture  of  simple  einnamon  water,  is  given  (doses  for  adults  a  wine*gla$s  full 
ever}  two,  four,  or  six,  hours)  in  ciises  of  nausea,  reachines,  and  generally  abates,  iu 
a  little  time,  the  severe  vomitings  that  happen  in  feve^rs-,  wlien  most  other  liquors  and 
Boedicinesare  thrown  up  as  soon  a»  taken,  it  is  also  used  as  a  saline  aperient  in  icterical^ 
bydropical,  infiammatoryvand  other  disorders:*  A  syrup  made  bv  dissolving  forty-eight 
^T  fifty  ounces  of  fine  sugar  in  a  quart  of  depurated  juice,  is  mixed  occasionally  with 
4raughts  and  iuleps,  as  a  mild  an-tiptilo^istic,  anJ  sometimes  used  in  gargarismstbr  in* 
fiammation  ot  the  mouth-and  tonsils. — Lewis  Mat.  Med. 

An  intelligent  autiior  asserts,  tliat  he  has  known  a  uiivordered  stomach  entirely  reco» 
trered  by  the  use  of  lemon  or  orange  peel,  infused  in  the  same  manner  as  tea.— *C'/^»* 
kind's  Institutes  (if  Health  J  p.  22. 

In  fluxes,  with  fever  and  synvptoms^f  inilanKnation,  bleed  to  eight  ounces.  When 
there  is  little  or  no  fever,  the  following  mixture  has  done  much  good:  Lime-juice 
ihree  ounces  i^  as  much  sea  or  common  salt  as  the  acid  will  take  up  ^  water  twelve^ 
ounces ;  sugar  two  ounces ;  rum  one  ounce ;  two  tab^  ^poonfu^la  evevy  three  or  four 
hours,  as  the  case  may  require. — Grainger, 

The  following  recipe  was  comtnunicated  by  the  late  Dr.  Affleck,  of  the  parish  of 
Portland,  who  said  he  had  it  from  an  pJd  practitioner,  and  bad  himself  frequently  used 
it  in  dropsical  cases  with  success : 

**  Take  lemon  juice  one  quart ;  spring  water  one  pint ;  white  lily  root,  bruised,  one* 
pound;  cowitch  twelve  pods;  boil  them  to  the  c&nsumption  of  One-third;  strain,  and 
add  one  pint  of  rum,  one  ounce  of  turmeric  root,  in  powder:  shake  them  well  toge»- 
tber,  and  give  a  small  wine-glass  full  every  morning,  at  the  same  time  use  the  duniD* 
cane  ointpaent,  ^  Dr.  B^irham  directs,  with  the  exception  of  the  cataplasm  to  the 
scrotum,  as  it  frequently  brings  on  a  mortific^oxjt,'^  Jti^bbing  the  tbreh^ad  aud  tcoi'* 
])[eswit^  the  juice  removes  the  bead-^cher 


*  The  juice  of  limes  and  lemons  bein^  an  article  not  of  luxury  U«^  of  sp  mnch  mei3ira\ 
Tiso,  a  good  moJe  of  pun"}in<x  J^^^d  preborvini^  it  iLUst  be  a  very  dosiraWe  object. 
B'  a  :..te  clieniit  nl  ex|.>orimrin  M  hcheele's  the  c  i^ric  acid  was  «yh'niued  in  a  Mate  of  pu-  * 
tr  \'i  '  :u';\5rals.  He  saturated  lemon-juice  uiili  lime,  e(lnk(;i*ated  the  precipiuire, 
\Mi.vU  c.  :im::c?.1  of  citric  jiciJ  and  lime,  sep  rfc^tcd  the  lime  from  it  hy  diluted  sulphuric^ 
i!v ui,  citar'^Mi  it  f r  r.Ti  *.iie  siiipliate  of  lime  by  repcate  i  filtnitions  and  ovnporatK'^n  ;  tiien 
ev:j';orat.-d  it  ij  tiiv  c^jnsi-'ien/e  of  a  syrup,  an  i  set  it  by  in  a  cool  place  :  a  qirjTitiiy  of 
crysiaib  tornied,  whicii  were  pure  citric  acitl.  In  ihis  state  it  suffers  no  alteralion  Irom 
f:':  :•  'Vjre  to  air  ;  but  an  ounc^'  of  the  di.miled  w.itcr,  at  the  temperature  of  the  cctti.os- 
f.iiorj^  .ii^soives  one  ounce  and  two '/a'achms  of  it.  Boilin^;^  vvater  dissolves  twice  its 
we'L:i'.r..  It  iij.^  a  very  acivi  taste,  an. i  turi-js  vegetable  biues  red.  Within  a  fe-.y  ycar.-i 
Sit.  i.nporiani  ^i-«^  nas  he -n  made  of  this  powerful  acid.  It  is  said,  in  Dr.  V»il:ich*s' 
1  rtalise  r.ji  J  -cf,  p.  33^,  ih-it  the  largest  doso  of  opium  nra.y  be  ciiecked  in  its  n:-;rjc'iic 
thetu,  u  a  p'*'Vju  r  rvMititv  of  curie  dcid  be  tnken  witii  it ;  and  that,  with  this  adjiii:ct, 
it  iii'uice>-  cncaifuinrs^  instead  of  stupcfiiction,  succeeded  by  gentle  and  refrcLjiinig 
sL't  ;\     it  bas  :ii-..;  hcci^i  toaiid  verv  useful  to  our  nianufiirturers. 

V\'e  '••.:  v^',ril)iod  to  proserw;  dus  juice  in  a  more  simple  manner,  for  ordinary  uses, 
h'  M  i5rn*  inii'.cii:,  wn  ..  in  tlie  2d  volume  of  ins  yJmwls  of  Chemist ri/^  informs  us, 
tlir  hoeN'TCs  ed,  »n  tie  common  manner,  tbe  juice  of  perfectly  ripe  lemons,  axid 
straiJCvi  u 'rir()u;u  a  pit  ve  of  Ittich.  \\\  half  an  hour  he  stniined  it  again,  to  frejS 
it  honi :;  iitt.j  Fjimy  mcitier  whic.'i  iiad  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves'^ci.  He  tiieu* 
add^  V,  lt>  t^je  juiCv.  a  certain  <;uai;lity  of  the  strongest  spirit  of  wine  (for  which  pure  un- 
a.i  lijt^i  iu'i  rum  is  a  good  sub\citute),  and  preserved  the  mixture  some  days  in  a  well 
coiKed  botLle.  DLir:ni>  that  nme  there  was  a  consivlerabic  deposit,  which,  to  all  ap- 
pc'arinLC,  was  of  a  jlim  n  ..■  ure,  and  which  he  seperaie  I  by  filtering  paper.  If  the 
iiwx  was  too  in  '-k  ro  pas-;  through  the  filter,  he  diluted  it  again  with  spirit  of  wine. — • 
After  this  oj.erati  )n  ti^edv  posit  remained  on  the  paper,  which  was  entirely  covered 
with  ;  ,  an  J  ne  jtiiai.it.d,  in  the  vessel  placed  below,  the  purest  acid  of  lemons,  com- 
bme^i  Aiih  spirit  of  witie.  If  it  be  required  to  obtain  the  acid  perfectly  pure,  nothing- 
is  ucc  e^iSirry  b  a  to  scpvU'ate  fror.i  it  tlie  spirit -of  wine,  which  is  best  ejected  by  evapora- 
tion. Til  !i  a^.  Ki  or  .emons  a -bumes,  after  it  hiis  been  freed  from  the  spirit  of  wine,  and 
the  moistJiie  coin'-invi  .vitli  i:,  a  yellowish  colour,  and  becomes  so  strong,  that  by  itft 
taste  It  niit;iit  he  cn;isideri.\l  as  a  mineral  acid.  It  is  not  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
spiv'.t  <j\.  \\  i:  e  m  a.  ci  jse  vessel,  if  the  experiment  is  made  only  on  a  small  scale  ;  nor  is 
tfacr^'  =rny  ay^i^er  tf.at  in  open  ves^^els  any  of  the  acid  wiii  be  lost,  as  it  is  too  fixed  to  be 
voiaUiised  h}  t:it  same  dr  ;^Tee  of  heat  at  which  spirit  of  wine  evaporates.  This  acid  hd^ 
jpeculiarly  vaiuabiu  properties,  well  worthy  of  farttier  examination. 

See  Citron — Orange — Siiaddook. 
L'ON'ti-TArL— i'^^  Dandelion.  ; 


No  English  Name.  LIPPIA, 

Cl.  14,  on.  1  — D''^yYi.:imia  i^ymnospcrmia,        Nat.  OR. — Sictlatci:. 
J^  niimed  from  Augustme  Lippi,  who  travelled  in  Egj  pt,  and  died  in  Abyssinia. 


^CiV.oriiQE  II O  R  T  U  S    J  A  M  A I C  C  N  S I S.  4^0. 

Gi:  <.  CflAR.— Calyx  a  oiio  loiif.  d,  rornp'--.  s«>ea,  f  )i;r-lr.otl)0'l,  perianth,  l)i-\alvo4 
v.Ik^ii  mature;  \ii.ves  n)Oui'>ran;iceo»5,  aruriiinitt.*,  keeled,  upright,  j^',:*r:nanrnt ; 
corollfi  C'no-pctaled,  unequal,  borJer  four-cl^ft,  diviiioDS  rounder  1,  the  irjfvM'ior 
nnd  snpeuor  one  larger,  the  superior  eroet;  tlie  staniers  lour  fiixucnts,  shorter  . 
than  the  corolla,  two  of  thera  longer  tlian  the  others;  anthers  simple;  the  pistil 
has  an  ovate,  compressed,  flat,  ^arm,  a  hlitonn  style,  and  ubii'][ue  aiu'iu,  no 
j'iM  i  arp,  the  valves  of  the  calyx  cover  the  seeds,  which  are  solitary,  obiong.  One 
4»>]jccie6  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

CYMOSA.  CVMED. 

Spirr.fB  congener  spvwsa,  folio  subrotimdo  aciimmato  intef^rc^  puhgii 
odorej  fructu  parvo  oblongOy  cajiidato^  corojiato,  Sioauc,  v.  2, 
p.  30,  t.  174,  f.  3,  4 

Flowers  cymed ;  leaves  ovate,  almost  entire. 

This  shrub  has- often  several  steins  from  the  same  root,  each  no  bigger  than  a  goose- 
f^uill,  round,  woody,  brownish-black,  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  slender,  and 
requiring  .support:  the  twigs  are  many»  opposite,  having  shar)}  prickles,  one-third  of 
an  inch  long,  and  opposite  leaves,  halt  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  httfe  pointed  at  the  ends, 
almost  round,  yellowish-green,  smooth,  something  like  those  ot  numviulariay  and 
very  strong  scented,  like  pultgium  ;  petioles  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  top,  are  small,  many  together,  of  the  colour  and  somewhat  re- 
pembling  those  of  sphaa  theophra^iiy  though  not  so  close  set,  nor  so  handsome.-^* 
Seeds  small,  oblong,  channelled,  browa.  It  grew  in  the  savannas  about  Su  Jago  de  la 
Vega.— *y/-0JM^, 


«• 


LIQU0RICE:WEED  or  SWEET  BROOM  WEED:'  ^rOPARIA.  f  ^ 

Cl.  4^  OR.  I. — Tetrandriamonogy7iia.         N\T.  or. — Personatie. 

This  is  derived  from  scopA,  a  besom,  for  which  use  the  plant  is  adapted. 

Gen.  char.— -Calyx  a  one-leafed,  four-parted  perianUi,  ton.ave;  segments  slender,*- 
rugged;  corolla  one-petaled,  wheel-shaped,  spreading,  concave,  four~p;irred  ; 
«  segments  ton guer shaped,  obtuse,  equal;  throat  bearded;  stamens  four  ^.^.ments, 
equal)  awl-sbaped,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  with  smiple  anthirs  ,  !.  *-  J  V'-i:  hhj.  a- 
conical  germ,  an  awUshaped  style,  the  length  of  the  coroha,  }.  r-sa  r  i:,  end  aa 
■acute  stigma  ;  the  pericarp  is  an  oblong  conical  capsule,  at  umi!j;ue,  one-colIcd^ 
tyo-valved ;  seeds  very  many,  oblong.     One  spet  ies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

r*  BUL-  rs  SWEET. 

Veronica fi^tic6m  erecta  duicis,  heta^igularicauJe,  ftore  dilute  c^ruJeo, 
Sloaue,  V.  1,  p.  195,  t.  4C8,  f.  2.  Krecta  rairo^a^  Joliis  iiiedribus 
denticulatis  verticilia'^o^toiiatis.     Browne,  p    i45» 

Xcaves  in  threes ;  flowers  ped uncled. 

The  root  is  annual^  the  stalks  woody  and  hexangular,  rising  two  feetliigh,  and 

ding  out  many  branches,  which  have  three  leaves  placed  rouna  at  eacr^  jjint 'sessile, 

wppennoBt;  tbelargest|  being  tibree-^juartcrs  of  m  ipchlong^  and  half  an  inch 

l)ro»^ 


;* 


»5»  "HORTUS    JAMAICENSl^  liQuonw 

'broad,  «ti«5Dth,  serrate,  an  J  of  a  deep  green  Dolour.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
side  of  the  stalk  at  each  joint,  on  short  peduncles  ;  they  are  small,  white,  and  the  pe« 

dtals  h've  bearded  threads  on  their  edges;  the  capsule  is  light  brown,  membranaceous, 
no  bijTger  tJian  a  pin's  head,  contaiaing  many  hardly  perceptible  seeds,  standing  round 
a  fun^rous  substance.  This  plant  is  very  c(  mmon  in  most  of  the  sugar  colonies,  and  the 
leaves  have  a  sweet  taste  like  liquorice.  Browne  says  the  whole  plant,  especially  the 
tender  shoots  at  the  top,  are  frequently  used  in  diluting  and  pectoral  infusions,  and 
may  be  deservedly  considered  as  an  excellent  vulnerary.  Barham  says,  that  tliree 
•poonfulsof  the  expressed  juice  of  this  plant,  given  morning  and  night/or  three  or 
four  dpys,  is  an  infallible  remedv  for  a  coilgb.  Some  planters  use  this  as  »q  in|[redieiU 
in  diet  drinks  for  venereal  disorders. 


xiauomcE,  wild.  abrus. 

Cl.  17,  OR.  4. — Diadelphia  dccandria.        NaT.  or. — Leguminosa. 

This  takes  its  generic  name  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  soft,  from  the  extretti 
it^ndemess  of  its  leaves* 

Gen.  char.— Calyx  a  one^leafed,  bell-sbaped  perianth,  obscure/y  four-Iobed ;  teetk 
blunt,  the  upper  one  broader  than  the  rest ;  corolla  papilionaceous ;  banner 
roundish,  entire,- ascending,  flatted  at  the  sides,  longer  than  the  wings.and  keel^ 
wings  oblong,  blunt ;  keel  oblong,  sickle-shaped,  gib&us,  longer  than  the  wings  ; 
the  stamens  are  nine  filaments,  united  into  a  sheath,  cloven  above,  free  at  the  end^ 
unequal,  rising ;  anthers  obi  'Ug,  erect ;  the  pistil  has  a  cylindric  hairy  germ ; 
style  subulate,  rising,  shonerilhan  the  stamens ;  ^tignui  in  lorm  of  a  heaa,  ani 
.«mall ;  the  pericarp  a  legume  like  a  rhomb,  compressed,  coriaceous,  bivalved* 
four  or  five-celled,  acuminate,  with  aiittle  subulate  deflex  claw ;  seeds  solitary^ 
.jub«»globose*     There  is  only  one  species,  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

PRECATORIUS.  PRAYING, 

iPia9Colus  glyt^frrhiziies^  folio  alato  piso  coccineo  aira  fnmcula  futaic^ 
-^^oane,  v.  1,  p.  180,  t.  112,  f.  4,  3,*6.  ScandenSf  fMoHs pitmatk^ 
.  spicis  nadosis  axtUaribus.     Browne,  »p.  297.  ^* 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  slender,  shrubby,  branching,  stalbs,  about  4iet>igne9i( 
<i{  a  goose-quill,  by  .which  it^rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  when  it  meets  with 
fuipporty  and  is  common  among  the  bushes  m  all  the  low  lands.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate, ending  abruptly, /and  have  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pairs  of  small,  smooth,  oblong, 
hlunt,  leaflets,  set  close  together ;  these.have  the  taste  of  hc^uorice,  as  has  the  whole 
|>laDt.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  aides  of  the  stalks  in  short  spikes  or  bnnchest 
of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  kidney  bean ;  they  are  succeeded 
by  short  sfmooth  pods,  each  containing^three  or  four  jKird«eeds,  very  smooth,  of  a  bright 
/scarlet  colour,  with  a  black  spot  er  eye  on  that  side  which  is  .fastened  to  the  pod.  Tbe;y 
;are  frecj^uently  strung  and  worn  as  necklaces  and  other  ornaments;  andwtKns  osfidA 
4>eads  fov  rosaries,  whence  the  trivial  name  precatoriut. 

It  growi  in  both  the  Indies.    In  the  East  Indies  th^  make  necklaces  cf  the  finiit  at 
^ea»%  which  they  say  preveat  the  children  that  wear  them,  from  the  f<ai«r,  make  th^ 
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breed  tlieir  teedr  ea^%  and  prevent  cramps  and  convulsioris.  iliey  4ire  6f  a  morei 
lieautiful  red  than  red  coral ;  and,,  if  &tfi>r  nothing  else,  they  make  beautiful  necklaces, 
r  knew. a  gentleman  in  Jamaica  tliat  made  a  tea  of  the  leaves,  and  drank  of  it  many 

Jiea,rsr  which  be  said  kept  him  in  good  health.  I  have  often  ordered  a  ptisan  of  t^c^ 
eaves  with  good  success  incholics.  The  root  of  this-pfent,  although  it  hath  not  tho 
t«Bte  of  liquorice,  jret  it  hath  Ihe  colour,  both  outside  and  inside,  of  English  liquoricef 
root,     i  have  observed  sheep  to  feed  greedily  upon  its  leaves. — Surham^  p  88. 

The  infusion  of  the  leases  and  tons  is  much  trsed  in  all  our  sugar  colonies,  and  ph^ 
served  to  open  bolh  the  body  and  skm  very  mildly ;  it  helps  expectoration  ;  relieves  all 
loads  of  the  breast,  proceeding  from  temporai-y  colds;  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  di- 
luent iftt  fevers ;  and  die  more  generally  liked  as  the  taste  is  somevrhat  sweetish,  hut 
does  not  leave  any  clamminess  upon  the  palate.    The  seeds  are  of  a  very  deleterious 
nature,  and  cannot  be  tiken  inwardly  without  great  danger;   though,  if  swallowed' 
whole,  they  con^monly  pass  entire^  and  are  seldom  attended  witli  any  of  those  violent 
irymptoms  that  follow  whea  taken  in  powder,  which  always  works  both  upwards  and' 
downwards,  with  the  greatest  violence ;  the  operation  being  attended  with  anxiety  and 
convulsive  spasms.     Herman  says  that  three  or  four  seeds  is  a  mortal  dose,  but  that  he 
has  made  an  extract  from  the  rootitno  way  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
liquorice. — Browne. 

This  plant  was  removed  froaa*the  genuA^^ane  by  Lianeus*— for  which  see  Ae  articl^ 
3^d-B^  Tree  and  Vinej»  ^ 


■ 

2fo  EngtM  Fame.  .  LlflSEANTHUS:: 

CL.  5,  OK.  1. — Penfandria  moftogynia^       NiT.  or. — Stfdce^. 
7bis  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  aigntfying  smooth  and  a  Aower. 

$£N.  CHAir.-«-Calyx  a  five«parted  perianth ;  leaflets  lanccQlate,  keeled,-  membrana*. 
ceous  on  the  margin,  ye^  shore,  permanent;  corolla  one-petaled^  funneUfonn; 
tube  longi  somewhat  ventricose,  straitened  at  the  base  within  the  calyx ;  border 
five-parted;  ditisiooa lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  tatiie,  recurved;  the  stamens 

.  five  nlaments,  flfiform,  longer  than  the  tube,  witho^te  incumbent.anthers ;  the 
pistil  has  «n^  oblong  sharp-pointed  germ,  a  filiform  style,  the  lei>gth  of  the  sta* 
sft^Qflf  permaoeBt ;  stigma  headed,  two-plated ;  the  pericarp  is  an  oblong  cdpsnie^ 
aquminete,  two^-cellea;  the  jnargins.ct  the  valuer  intortea  ^  ^ecds  numerous*-^ 
HIm  species  aremui^es  of  Jamaica.  . 

1.  LOXGiroLias,.  \     toKo- leaved. 

JRapuneulus/rufioiMs^  li'nifi>hu$y  fiqreAxite^  tftci^m^foliis  tx  oAorrsa* 
sitisS  Sloane,  V.  1,  p.  157,  t.  \Ol\  f.  1.    i^rectuSf  folits lipfceola^i^' 
Jlartbus  singulariBus  termimUilfus.,.  Browne^  p.  157,  t.  9^  f  l. 

Leaves  lanceolate ;  ^gments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate,  acute;^ 

This.elegant  plant  Browne  sc^g  rises  fourteen  or  sixteen  incjies,  Sloane  four  yr  (Svo" 
ftiei.    The  btanches  and  twigs  are  woody ;  the  branches  shooting  comaionly  to  the 
^me  height,  and  fumiriied  with  oblong-pointed,  p^tioled,  opposite,  ieavec^  each  pair 
^■Ittt^ao  iockdistant  j  thty  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  Iodrj  and  half  as  broad  in  tbe-^ 


• 

qdiddle,  smooth,  ami  of  .a  dark  green  colour.  The  lops  of  the  twigs  are  generally, 
branchjd,  an d  carry  several ilowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  are  large  in  proportion 
tp  the  plant,  and  generally -longer  than  the  leases.  The  capsule  is  pyramidal,  oblong, 
covered  with  a  few  small  leaies,  three-celled,  with  great  plenty  of  small  brown'  seeds 
in  each  cell.  The  whole  plant  makes  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  road  to  Sixteen  Mile  liValk,  about  Guanaboa,  and  the  mountains  in  St.  Ann*s«  It 
growi  in  a  dry  sandy  but  cool  soil. — Sloane  iC  Bnywne^ 

i2.  CORDIFOLIUS,  HEART-LEAVED. 

*  iFoliis  cordato-acuminatisf  petiolis  brevibusy  paribus  temtmalibus  fuan^^ 

doque  geminatis.     Browne,  ^  167,  U  9,  f.  2.  • 

Leaves  cordate ;  segments  of  the  corolla  la^eeolatc,  acute. 

"Srowne  reinilrks  that-lhis  plant  may  be  deemed  a  variation  of  theforegoing,  or  that 
they  are  at  least  so  very  like  in-the  general  mdke  and  habit,  that  the  form  of  the  leaves 
k  almost  the  onlv  difference  :  he  found  it  on  the  baitks  of  Maroee  River,  between  the 
hills  above  BuIUlBay.  Swartz  observes  that  the  lea\'es  are  always  heart-shaped^  the 
Jttpper  ones  only  bein^  ovate  and  sessile  ;  the  corollas  are  also  rather  larger, 

XiCaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  peduncles  trichotomous ;  genitals  very  long.-— <5^. 

4.  LATIFOUUS.  BROAD-LEAVED. 

Leaves  lanceolate-elliptic,  acuminate ;  peduncles  tiichotomous ;  segments  of 
the  corolla  erect ;  genitals  included. — Sw. 

5.   UMBELLATUS.  tJMBELLED. 

Leaves  elongated^  ob-ovate ;  flowers  terminating,  pedi^nded,  ombeUed }  st^^ 
ments  of  i£e  corolla  very  shorty  blunt^  upright. 

J^itchi-Plum— 5'^^  Soapberry* 


1:IVERWORT.  1.ICHEN. 

Cl.  24,  OR.  S.-^Ctyptogamia  algie.       Nat,  or. — Alga. 

</EK.  char. — I4ale  jUywtTs. — Yesicles  conglomerated,  extremely  small,  crowded,  or 
scattered  on  the  disk,  margin^  or.tips  of  the  fronds.  The  female  flowers,  on  the 
same  or  on  a  distinct  plant :  Receptacle  rpundish,  flattish,  convex,  (tuberele), 
concave,  (scuttella)  ;  aub-revolute,  affixed  to  the  margin  fpeltajy  often  differing 
from  the  frond  in  colour,  within  containing  tlie  seeds,  disposed  in  rows.  This  is 
an  extremely  numerous  gemi?,  4wenty  ipecies  of  which  have  been  found  im 
Jamaica. 

1.  LEUCOMELUS.  BLACJC  AND  WHITE. 

CinereUy  fibris  lateralibus  nigris  crinita.    Browne,  p.  BO. 

Kaked,    glabrous,   white  on  both  sides,   meally  beneath;   segments  Vine^c^* 
branched,  fringed  with  black  on  the  margin ;  shields  pedicelled,  nearly  tor* 
jBinaly  filUy  hlueisb  blacky  with  a  white  radiate  margin.— ^v«  Obi.  $*  Ih/-^^^ 

Brovoe 
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HORTUS    JAriA^CElVSrft; 
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Browne  calls  thb  the  bearded  ptatwna^  frecruent  in  the  woods  oTJamatca^  of  a  whitisb 
•sk  colour^. and  remarkable  for  its  black  beard. 

2.  FLAVICANS.  YELLOW. 

Lutetif  Jihris  stA^^jualibus  subrfgidis  intertextis,    Browne,  p.  ML 

Foliaceous,  glabrous,  fulvous,  branched,  lineary    roundbb^    smooth ;    shield 
'       plane-margined,  c^f  the  same  colour. 

Browne  calls  this  the  yellow  rigidtMH^a,  which  is  a  little  mossy  plant,  growing  com-* 
nly  in  every  part  of  the  woo(& ;  its  fibres  seem  to  be  pretty  even  iiv  every  part,  and 


pnerally  connectediii  an  irregular  tufted  J[>rm» 

3.  LURIDUS.         LimiD. 

Imbricate ;  lobes  ori>icular,  crenate,  brown  green,  paler  underneath ;  shields 
bladb,  becoamig  conrex; 

4.  FUKGOIOESw  FWKGUS-LIKE. 

l/tThitish,  leprous,  tubeccled,  elevated,  headed,  of  different  fonns,  somewhat; 
fleshy.. 

5.  PAMKOSUa*  RAGO£D.< 


Crustaceous,  below  black^hairya^  aBove  obsoletely  manjp^Iobed,  shields  convc]^ 
reddish,. 

6.  llfPRESSCJS.  MAJRKEiy. 

Crustaceous,  white,  ^oibicular,  concave,  blueish^  white  margined* 

7.' GOSSYPIMUS;      .     COTTONY. 

Chistaceous,  capillary,  woolly^tomentose,  white^  .orbicular^. concave;   shieltb 
black,  whitermarg}iied. . 

bsbricate ;  leaves  many,  nnuated,  the  disk  from  the  centre  whitish ;   shieM 
black,  white-mapgined. 

9:  COCOES. 

Imbricate;  leaves  spdnate,  pinnated,  whitish;  shield  partly  black;'  • 

U>.  DAftf^CORNIS.  BUCK-HORNED. 

Foliaceous,  many-parted,  dichotomous,  smooth ;  summits  bifid,  below  tomesu 
t6se,  with  peltate  margins. 

11.  l^iUNIATOS.  LAGOIUTEBt;^ 

fbliaceous,   rigid,,  depressed,   with  incegi^lar  iomsions,   smooth,   tomentestt 
below: 

12.  CBRATOPHYLLOS.'         WAX-LBAVEP. 

,£6liacepus,  upright^  lacioiated;  leafiets^obiuse,  horny. 

IS.  DIAPHANOUS.  CLEAR. 

fbliaceous,  membranacepus-pellucid  blue,  tender,  iaciniatecf^  undulate-plaited} 
isncmxm  owed »  shields  scauered,  ferrugioMir 


u^ 
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;foliaceeu8,inembranaceous.pellucid;  lol)«sandulatCrplaHedi  shields  nmrgiiMl^ 
minute-ferruginous,  whka-marginad. 

15.   VESWtJLOSU^,  -DWtBUERV. 

.  FoUaceous^  memhraQaceous-pcUiiciJ  ;  lobes  undulatc^blad^e^;  bladders  tur* 
bioatije,  openbeiow,  shield-form  at  toji ;  shields  convex^  reodifilu 

^.fpIiaeeoTis,  depressed 4    Idbes  laciniated,  obtuse,   smooth  and  vthtteoonvbGlii 
^ides,  peltate,  concave,  scattered*  , 

•a7.^TOMENTOSU5•  DOWNY. 

Follaceous,  depressed,  membranaceous,  roundish, ..bifid^  smaotbi  lol^es  below 
^  faairv-tomeatose. 

18.  AgCJlEaATUS.  AGGREGATE. 

.'Shrubby,  branchy^  imperforate  at  the  axils ;  branches  erect.;  tubercles  dus* 
tered,  terminal,  grained. 

1$.  MELANOCARPUS.  ftUCK. 

-  •  •  ■ 

^  .'Shrubby,  branches  solid,  , whitish  ;  braachlets  leafy,   coropriMseii;  tuberd^ 

^;globo&e,  depressed,  somewhat  tomentose. 

20.  RAMULOSU8.         BRANCHY. 

Shrubby^  tranches  S9lid,  covered ^  .leaflets  thrcad.-like ;  tubercles -globose^ 
solid,  terminal. 

'  "^any  of  the  species  of  this  genus  afe  useful  m  dyeing,  and,  it  is  mipposed,  that 
j:proper  trials  would  discover  many  ceconomical  uses  in  them*,  ^liarham  says,  **  Liver- 
.  ivorts  are  «o  called  ffibm  their  great  viftae  in  curing  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  conse- 

gueatly.are  go^  i^^  tbiC  jaundice.  They  ^eutljr  purg^ehpler;  broised^  itnd  boiled  ia 
eer,  and  drank  plentifully  o^  they  help  in  a  gonorcb<?ea  and  female  weakness;  out- 
^«irardly  applied,  are  said  to  cure  matigniuit  scabs,  tetters,  aad  ring- worms;  and  Jo 
<>cleanse  and  Jieal  old  ulcers." — Barhamj  p.  90. 

.455?^  Mosses  and  Sea- Weeds. 

% 

lOBLOLLY-WOOD.  CUPANfA. 

Cl.  8,  OR.  1. — Octandria  monogyma.       Nat.  or. — TrihUaidt^ 

^Fhis  was  so  named  from  Fraocisco  Cupani,  of  Sicily,  a  Franciscan^  and  aulbor  ctf 
•some  botanical  works. 

Cen.  char. — Calyx  a  five-Iesrved  infeiior  perianth ;  corolla  five-petaled^  CQwled  at 
the  top ;  stamens  eight  filaments,  with  oblong  anthers ;  the  ptstti  Itss  an  ovate 
germ«  a  short  style,  trifid  at  tl^e  tip,  and  blunt  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  coriaoe* 
ous  capsule,  three-lobed,  three-celled,  three- valved ;  the  seed  solitBiy,  tQundish, 
with  a  beil-shaped,  crenate,  ari^  eipbfacin^  the  aeed  fiki  the  caiyx»  One  speciea 
is  B  native  of  Jamaica^    .  .    *  .   ■    - 


JI<MITI?«  .JAMAICTilNBIR 


4^ 


cemis  laxis^fropend^ntikti^.     Browne,  ,p,  178. 

Xeares  pi nnj^te- ovate,  obtuse,  crenate,  smooth. 

*TSie  leaflets  of  the>€aIyx-4iFe  ovate-aGuimnate,  <ioncave;  the  poials  clawed,  riliate; 

f^e  nectary  a  fleshy  ring,  i«irrottndingtbe.gerfn  and  stamens ;  the  filaments  xisefroRi 

(the  ba^e  of  >the*coroIla,  broader  at  bottom,  ^^iillose,  the  same  len^tbwitb  the  p4$tals ; 

>4he  germ  .roundish,  thrGe-cornered^  »tyle  subttUte,  the  length  f>f  the  slamens,  trifid  at 

^tbe  tip;  stigma  small,  almost  upright;  thc.pericarp  is  obtusely*  three-cornered;  th<e 

•ceed  spherical  or -oblong.;  the*aril  coloured,  iiistened  to  the  seed  above  the  middle.-— 

^:i^    Capsule  of  a  dusky  ferruginous  coloui:,  opening  into  three  parts  at  the  tip, 

scarcely  to  half  ite  length,  And  quite«enti<!e  at  the^^ttom ;  ilte  sutures  of  the  valves  to* 

wards  the  top  have  a  narrow  groove,  but  the  sides  haye  a  deep  one,  to  which  the  par* 

^iitions  correspondvwitiiiti*     &eds  solitary,  'i>rown ;  aril  inconaplcte,  spongy^-taembra* 

naceous,  of  a  dirty-wbite  <rolour,  funnel-shapiBd,  with  a  solid  beak,  out  toe  cup  in« 

-^olving  the rseed  half  way,. and  ending  in  a  repand,  toothless,  margin. — Gicrtner, — 

This  shrubby  tree  is  pretty  cenraion  in  the  lower  hills  of  Jamaica,  land  rises^cnerally  to 

.'.the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet;  the  leaves  are  pretty  large,  and  the  wood  soft 

^nd  usdess,  from  whei^ce  hs  name.     Each  of  ihe  ^eeas  lias  a  pioper-  cijp  witbia  tb« 

acapsule.-^i'roaw^. 


mmmt 


^LOBLaLLY:BAY.  ^GORDONTA. 

ICl.  Ifi,  OR,  6, — Monadelphia  polyaniriiL        V At. -OK.-^Columnij^r^, 

*^his  was  so  named  after  Mr.  James  GcMrdon,  an  eminent  nursej^no^n  in-London. 

,  (:Oek«  char**— Calyx  -iwe»te&Ted;opetals  five,  united  at  %be  base  by  laeatts  of  fte 

*^«ie€tajry;  stamens  numerous  filaments,  inserted  into  the  nectary,  ^  by  which  tbcy 

s.are  naked ;  anthers  oval,  upright ;  the  pistil  haa  an  ovate  germ,  a  short  styra^ 

and  five  sharp  horizontal  stigmas;  the  pericarp  a  wiperior  five-*ceHed  capsule^ 

aeeds  wk\ged.    One  specios  vna  discovered  in  Jamaica  by  Swatts. 

BJEMATOXTLOV. 

Leave^'vovate-polnted,  senate,  recurved  at -the  tip;   peduncles  very  ahort^ 
flowers  with  nve  ^yles. 

^The  plants  of  this  genus  differ  in  habit  from  the  malvaceous  tribe,  and  the  filaments 
not  being  united  at  bottom,  but  only  inserted'  iato  the  nectaryi  it  mere  proper^  be« 
}oo£s  to  the  dass  pohfandriu 

cXOBLOLLY  SWEETWdOIV'-^e  SveEETWOOO. 

Loc0s-BBaaY*TE£E^— iSi^e  BABaBtiayosd^aBRinr. 


XOCUSt^TREE.  HYStENEA; 

1%  OB,  l^^lkcm4ri0fit0Mg^W9      VtT.  otu^i&mmfaee^^ 


4^  fiORTUS    JAMAICBKsri^. 

CSN.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  coriaceous  p^riantli ;  tubesbc^  tmfMiratei  cook 
j^ressedf  permanent,  with  an  oblique  mouth ;  hmb  five-parte^  almost  regulai^ 
Upright,  deciduous;  segments  ovate,  blunt,  two. opposite,  flattish,  a  little 
broader ;  two  others  concave,  with  one  side  narrower ;  corolla  five-petaied,  in- 
serted into  the  neck  of  the  calyx,  sub-papilionaceous,  with  the  petab  almost 
equal ;  the  two  upper  petals  of  the  banner  obliqisely  ovate,  obtuse,  sessile,  at  the 
tipper  concave  segment  o^  the  oalyx ;  wings  two  petab,.  similar,  laterat,  a  little 
narrower ;  keel  the  lowest  petal,  ctiannelled  and  excavated,  approximating  to  the 
tiings,  within  the  lower  hollow  of  the  segment  of  the  calyx ;  the  stamens  are  tea 
filaments,  distind,,  awUshaped^  erect,  bent  down  above  the  middle,  very  long, 
between  the  keel  and  the  winffs,  inserted  into  the  neck  o£  the  calyx,  with  linear 
anthers,  fixed- by  the4>ack ;  the  pistil  has  a-sabre^shaped  germ,  compressed,  pe» 
dicelleci; .  style  very  long^  bristle-shaped',  bent  down ;  stigma  thickened,  oblique]/ 
truncate;  the  pericarp  is  a  woody  legume,  very  large,  oyate-oblons^,  obtuse, 
one-celled,  filled  with  farinaceous  pulp ;  seeds  several  (fbnr  to  eignt),  large^ 
i^Vfit?!  wrapped  up  in  {>ollen  and  fibres*    Therein  only  one  species.. 

COURBARI^^ 

B^sina  pallideAiUeay  cdorataf  gummi  elemidicln  similis.  SloMne,  vl 
2,  p.  186*  Foliis  gemindtis  parallelism  poginis  in^ffpLalibus^  racemiM 
ierminatricihus.     Browne,  p.  221«  ^ 

This  is  a  very  large  spreading  tree  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  grows  plentifully^ 
i|  has  ^  large  stem,  covered  with  a  russet  bark,  which  divides  into  many  spreading: 
branches,  garnished  with  smooth  stiff  leaves,  which  stand  by  pairs,  their  base  jointing, 
at  the  footstalk,  to  which  they  stand  oblique,  one.  side  being,  much  broader  than  the 
Other,  the  two  ouiCF  sides  being  rounded^  and  their  inside-  straisht^^soithsil  they  re* 
semble  a  pair  of  sheep- shears;  they  are  pointed  at  the  top,  ana  stand  alternately  <m 
the  stalk.  The  flowers  are  produced  fn  loose  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  some 
of  the  short  ligneous  footstalks  supporting  two,  and  others  three,  flowers,  wbich^aro 
eomposed  of  five  yellow  petal^^  striped  with  purple ;  the-oetals  are  short,  and  spread 
open ;  the  stamens  are  much-  longer,  and  of  a.  nurplish  colour  :-  these  flowers  are  suc« 
-  needed  by  thick,  fleshy,  brown,  pods,  shaped  lite  those  of  the  garden  bean-;  ^ey  am 
six  inches  loDg,  and  two^and  a  half  broad,  of  a  purplish-brown  colour,  and  a  Iigneout 
consistence,  with  a.large  suture  on. -both  edges  ;  they  contain  three  or  four  roundishit.. 
compressed,  seeds,  divided,  by-  transverse  partitions,  and  inclosed  in  a  whitish  «ub« 
Btance,  as  sweet  as  honey,  which  the  Indians  eait  with  great  avidity,  thoug|iat  is  iqpt  to 
purge  when  fresh  gathered ;  but  loses  this  quality  as  it  becomes  olu* .  , 

This  tree-is  not  an  indisena  of  the  island,  b\it  introduced  probably  from  th'^  southern 
eontinent,  and  was  first  planted  in  Liguanea ;  the  seeds  obtained  from  it  were  afi^r^ 
wards  sown  in  other  parts,  so  that  it  is  now  common.    I  have  been  informed,  that  it  waa^ 
generally  brought  into  this  island,  by  the  little  colony  removed  from  Surinam ;  who  - 
planted  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  amd  (among  others)  ot  tbis^tree  ^  particularly  at>  the 
spot  allotted  to  them,  called  Surinam  Suarters^  in  •tbe-partsh.of  St.  Eiiaabeth^  .wlfere  - 
Ibe  species  is  now  growing  ia  .vast  abundance;   - 

Sctween  the  principal  roots  of  the  tree  exudes  a  fine  transparent  resin,  yellowish  or 
yedi  which  is  colleeted  in  large  lumps,  is  called  the  gum  animt^f  the  shops,  and  msd^es 

Ik^  fifii^t  YiMTjiish  that  ia  known^.  fupeiior  iffm  t%  Ik  Ctuneae  k€ca  ;  ^  tluiiatter  use 


fcbtWT  tt01lTU«    JAMAICENSiS.  t^f 

it  is  dissolved  in  the  highest  rectified  spirits  of  wiae.  It  burns  readily  with  a  clear 
flame,  emitting  a  grateml  and  fragrant  smell,  for  t\hich  reason  it  is  sometimes  ordered 
by  way  of  {ncnigation  in*  the  chambers  of  persons  labouriTig  with  asthmas,  or  sidTocalive 
catarrhs.  Its  vapours  not  only  strengthen  the  head,  but  ail  ]>arts  of  the  body  nffected 
with  cold.  Some  apply  it  outwarcll}-,  dissolved  in  oil  or  spirits  of  wine,  to  strengthea 
file  nen^es.  •  An  oil  may  be  distilled  from  it,  equally  prevalent  in  all  cold  diseases, 
l^aisies,  cramps,  and  contractions  of  the  sine\\s.  7  he  r  olution  in  spirits  lias  been  thought 
hot  inferior  to  ^uaiacuyi  in  venereal  cases,  given  in  a  dose  of  liaif  a  spoonful  in  wine, 
•nd  sweating  after  it,  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  expels  flatnlendcs^  and  gives  ca,se  in 
tboiicky  pains,  by  gently  opening  the  bowels  ;  end  the  inward  bark  is  an  excellent  ver- 
mifuge in  substance  or  decoction.  The  wild  bees  are  fond  of  building  their  nest's  m 
these  trees  j  so  that  if  we  agree  with  the  Dutch  in  opiniori,  that  St.  John  the  Baptist 
f^dupon  the  fruit  of  them,  we  have  no  diHkulty  in  supposing- that  be  found  Uie 
locust-and  wild  honey,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  on  the  same  tree. — Longy  p.  7281. 
•r->l!he  firstJ  ever  saw  of  these  trees  was  about  twcntv-rseven  years  past,  ^it  one  James, 
l^^nock^s,  at  Liguanea,  in  Jamaica,  who  told  me  it  was  a  Barbadoes  locust-tree.  It 
was  a  fine  spreading  tree,  in  bigness  and  shape  of  the^nglish  beech-ti*ee.  The  frui 
is  broad  and  thick,  with  a  hard  shell,  and  about  six  inches  long,  of  a  cinnamon  colour; 
wherein  were  three  or  four  round,  flat,--blackish,  beans  or  stones,  bigger  than  those 
of  the  tamarind,  inclosed  in  a  whitish  substance  of  fine  filaments,  as  sweet  as  sugar  or 
honey.  rWhen  fresh  gathered  it  is  said  to  purge ;  which  quality  it  losetb  as  it  grows 
old.  The  juice  or  dc^coction  of  the  leaves  expels  wind,  and  cases  the  cholic  pain,  by 
giving  a  stool  or  two.  The  inward  bark  destroys  worms  in  young  or  old. — narham^ 
^91.    The  wood  is  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  timber,  but  it  must  be  very  old  beforQ 

,  it  is  cut,  otherwise  the  heart  will  be  but  small.     It  is  a  spreading  $hady  tree,  and  found' 
ill  aooanyx  parts  of  Liguanea.     It  is  very  common  in  Atttigaa, ,  aodjthere  it  s^rows  naUi- 
i^Uy. — Browne.    This  tree  is  in  great  request  for  wheel- woric  in  sugar  mitlsr,  particu- 
larly for  pogs  to  the  wheels,  being,  extremely  hard  and  tough;  it  is  so  heavy  that  a 

:  cubic,  foot  jyeighs  about  one  hundred  pounds,  -.and  it  takes  a  npe  polish. — Jacquin. 

ft 

.The  following  observaAions  ontbe  characters  of  tthts  tree  are^fiom  Uie  manuscript  of 

'Mr.  Anthony  Robinson : 
^  **  On  the  8th.  July,  1759,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  perfect  flower"  of  the 

,.hymen(ta  of-.Linneus  expanded,  .from  wnich  I  took  this  description.    The  receptacle 

.  Qf  the  cup  was  bell*  shaped,  *  permanent ;  the  perianth  consisted  of  four  ovate,  coriace' 
Qus,  thicK,  leaves,  almoat  equal,  placed  scalewise,  which,.for  the  most  part,  dropped 
99  sQon  as  the  petals  were  expanded.  The  J^ves  of  the  cup  were  olaced  on  the  margin 
of  the  receptacle.  The  petsds  were  white,  five  in  .number,  ovale,  erect-patent,  and 
almost  equal,  as  long  as  the  cup  :  the  stamina  were  ten  subulated,  erect-patent,  fila« 
ments,  one-fourth  longer  than  the  petals;  tfae  germen-was  placed  on  a  receptacle^ 
apsing  Qut  of  a  bole  in  the  centre  of^.the  receptacle,  compressed  iuid  small ;  the  style 
iubuUted,  and  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamens.;  the  stigma  coronated  ;  the  anthers 
were  large,  oblong,' and  the  flower  has  nothing  gf  a  pyramid  in  its  form.  This  descrip- 
tion was  tak^n  from  a  tree  raised  from  the  seed,  ana  ten  years  old.  There  was  gresat 
difficulty  in  getting  a  complete  flower,  though  the  tree  abounded  with  them,  for  .the 
leaves  of  the  cup  oropped  off  with  the  least  motion.    Tlie  petals  were  considerably' 

^j^Bument^^at  the  stamens  aiore  so.    LinxisDus  has  described  the  blossom  erroneously. , 


4g#  SORTUS-  JAJa;AI43EN81S^  XSy^tiJ^f^ 

lofty^raSs:  hjirena^.. 

Cut,  or.  I. — Triandria  msnegymi^        Nat.  oa. — Calamarut^. 
Bo  named  in  memory  of  George  Fuicen^.a  learned  Dane. 

Cen.  char. — Calyx  a»  imbricate  ament,  with  awned  scales;  corolla  three  peteC^f 
shaped,. ob-cordate,  glinnes,  endinjj  in  a  tendril  j  stamens  tliree  Imear  filaments, 
with  lineartanthers  ;.the  pistil  h$u;  a  three-cornered  germ,  a  filiform  style,  and  two. 
revolute  stigmas ;  no  pencarp,"  except  the  withered  corolla,  inclosing  the  seed-^ 
seed  three-cornered,  nakd4>  without  any  villoseiiairs.    There  is  only  one  specie^ 
anative  of  Jamaica. 

SANICULATA.  PANICLCD. 

Tins  iji  called  lofty^grass  oiMiccoant  of  its  height ;  the  leaves  arc  on  the  stem,  vnttB 
loose,. pitcber-fhaped,  h^ry,  sheaths;  panicles  terminating  and  axillary,  composed 
«fcyiindric,  scabious,  soikelets;  which  are  oblong,  .about  three  lines  in  length,  cor«. 
clomerale,..  blackish,  imoricate,  with  ob-ovate,  concave,,  rigid,  scales^  having,  thre^- 
li^ls^  uniting,  at  top  into  an  awn.    It  has  the  appearance  of  a  s«rpus« 


LOGWOOD  OR  GAMPEACHY-WOOIX .         BaSMATOXTLyM:^ 

Cl.  10,.on.  !• — Decandria  manogyjnia.        Nat.  or.— Lomcntoceie^ 

This  generic  name  ia^erived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  bk)od  and  wQpd,  CroQi 
f|iie  cobujp  «f  its  wood. 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,,  coloured  y  tuberverj  sImmIv  pilchei^ 
shaped,  fleshy,  permanent ;..  border  five- parted,  spreading,  deciduous  \^  pl^tB» 
oblong,  blunt ;  the  four  upper  ones  equal,  the  lowest  a  little  longer  than  the  rest;- 
the  corolla  has  five  petals,  lanceolate,  broadest  at  ihe  top,  blunt,  veined,  spreads 
ing,  nearly  equaJ,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  and  longer  than  its  divisions;  the 
stamens  ten  subulate  filaments^  hairy  at  botibm  on  the  inside,  hprigbt,  anequaL 
scarcely  longer  than  the  corolla,  inserted  into  the  calyx ;  wittt  oval  smaii  antbenf- 
the  pistil  has  kn  obl<mg,  sabre-shaped,  compressed,- germ,  a  cs^iUaiy  style^  bent 
at  the  tip,  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  a  funnel->sh8)>ed  stimma ;  the  pericarp  ift 
A  lanceolate  legume,  flaty  bUint,  one*cellcd,  edged  on  earn  side  with  a  tbicki^' 
suture  that  does  not  open,  opening  by  the  bursting  of  ihe  valves  in  the  middle 
longitudinally,,  and  dividing  into  two  unequal^  boat-shaped,  pafts^  seeda^ew^. 
oblong,  compitessedi  fiirrowed,  fix«d  tax>ne  of ^the  sutures^  There  i$  oalj^Dno  - 
species* 

campecsianum.        campeachy. 

LignwTtr  Campcekianumf  species  madem  Brastl^  Sloane,  .Ti.  2,  p^ 
l£3,  t  231',  f.  1,  2.  Spifiommp  /oliolis  ff'nnMitSf  ra^niicnmnar^ 
tibus,     Browne,  .p.  221. 

This  tree  grows  nati^raUy  k}  th»&ay  of  Campeacll;^  at  Hopduras^  and  oti^er  paxU  cf* 
fte  Spanish  West  indies^  where  it  rises  from. sixteeuA^x)  twenty-four  ^e^f  •hight.  Tji^ 
Btems  ar«  generally  crogjtecl^  a^iveiz^defoi^  .ia^:c»Si<feBlg<*WcMr.^  J^.-W^^ 


iieRTUfi    JAMAtCEN«I«^  '  4&S 

Tbe  iiiner  bailc'b  Iild,'-iiid4he  wood  is  hard ;  branches  snb-dmded,  flexuose,  round; 
ash-colaured.  Leaves  pinnate  ;  petioles  aitemate,  patulous,  round,  smooth  ;  leaflets 
'fburpah«5  on  veiy  short  peti^lules,  generally  ob-cordate,  entire,  sma!!,  very  smooth 
andshiningy  spreading  in  the  day  tioiey  but  at  night  npright,  comtTiring.  Prickles 
strong,  middling  in  size,  above  the  petioles.  Racemes  axillary,  simple,  tipright,  the 
4enjnm4>f  th^4ea¥e8>^  solitary,  many-Bowered; -flowers  peduncled,  numerous,  smali,^  - 
pale  yellow,  on  short,  scattered,  simple,  colbured^  peduncles-:  calyx  beU- shaped  af 
the  base,  and  very  small,  the  parts  lanceolate,  convex,  reflex,  pttrple ;  the  bottom 
nectareous :  petals  ovate,  hUynt,  equal,  with  short  claws ;  anthers  incunibettt,  revo- 
lute;  germ  lanceolate,  on  a  «hort. pedicel ;  stigma  dilated, -perforated.— It  flowers  in 
Jtfarcb  and  April,  and  ripens  its  8eed8tiT9uly.--^<fa;. 

This  tree  was  itooduced  into  Jamaica  from  Hondaras'by  19r.  Bafham,  in  1715 ;  and 
IS  at  this  time.'too  common,  as  it^has  over^rua  large  tracts  of  land,  and  is  very  difficult 
to  root  out.    It  makes  a  beautiful  and  strong  fence  against  cattle.    If  pruned  from  the 
dower  branches,  it  grows  to  a  sizeable  tree,  and,  when  old,  the  wood  is  as  good  as  that 
from  Honduras.    The  trees  are  cut  up  into  billets-or  junks,  the  bark  and  white  sap  of 
^which«are.chipped  off,  and  the  red  part,  or  iieart,  is  sent  ^  England  for  sale.    It  is 
'cfiosen  in  the  largest  Sickest  pieces,  sound,  and  of  a  deep  red  coToixr. 
'   Logwood  is  used  in  great  quantities.^for  dying  purple,  but  especiallj)r'bladL  colours. 
All  the  .^olour^,  .however,  which  can  be  prepared^from  it,  are  or  a  fadmg  natuce,  and 
•rcannotliy  any  art  be  made  equally  durabte  with  those>  prepared  from  some  other  mate- 
4ci9ls.   -^^f  all  the  coloi^rspreptoed  from  Logwood,  the  black  is  the  «most  durable.    Dr. 
I^wis  recommends  it  as  an  ingredient  in  making  ink.     ^  In  dyeing  t^loth  (says  he) 
vitriol  and.^19,  in  whatever,  proportioiw  thqr  are  used,  produce  onTyhrowns  ofdif* 
ferent  shadev:  1  haveoften  been  surprised  that  witb-these  capital  materials  of  the  black 
-tlye  I  never  co>uld  obtain  any  true  blackness  in  white  cloth,  and  attributed^the  failure  to 
.  some  unheeded  mismanagement  in  the  process,  till  I  found  it  to  he  a  known  fact  among 
;  the  dyers.    ^Logwood  is  tne  materiaLwhich  adds  blackness  to  the  vitriol  and  galUbrown ; 
..and  this  black  dye,  ctkoxigh  not  of  the  most  durable  kind,  is  the  most  eommen.    On 
.-Uue  cloth  a  good  black  may  be  dyed  by  vitriol  and  galls  alone ;  but,  even  here,  an  ad* 
oitioa  of  .logwood  contribiites  not  a  little  to  improve  the  colour.**    Mr.  Belaval,  how- 
ever, in  his  jEssayon  Cohurs^  k^orms  us,  that,  with  an  infusion  of  gaU»  and  iron 
'filings,  he  not  oo^  made  an  exceeding  black  and  durable  ink,  but  also  dyed  linen* 
H:loth  of  a  very  deep  black. 

The  seed  is  very  perishable,  -soon  losing  its  regetative  principle.  The  season  for 
sowing  it  should  not  be  too  wet,  otherwise  it  will  rot  in  the  ground.  In  the  neighbour- 
:  hood  of  Savanna-la-iVIar  are  such  quantities  of  it  growing  wild  asto  incommode  the  land« 
holders  extremely;  occupying,  that  district,  as  the  oppoponax  and  cashaw  have  the 
southem.part8  oS^Iiddlesex  county ;  but  the  logwood  j«  so  luxuriant  and  hardy,  after 
it  comes  i»p,  that  it  will  over-run  the  other  two,  and  starve  their  mrowth. 

The  smaller  stems,  if  of  good  length,  are  made  into  hoops,  wnere  better  materials 
..are  wanting.    The  wood  gives  a  purple  tincture  by  infusion,  which  is  easily  changed 
rof  heightened,  by  acid  or  alkalous  mixt4ires.    The  bark  and  gnm  are  gentle  sub-as- 
tringents; but  the  last  excels,. and  adds  a  sweetness  to  its  virtue,  which  renders  it 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate.    It  is  found  verv  efficacious  In  looseness ;  for,  if  two 
ounces  of  the  chips  are  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk^  and  a  quact  of  water^  to  pne  quart, 
«f      "  'iOoo  and 


and  a  tea-cup  fall  of.  thh  decoction  be  given  every  three  houtt,.  H  stldom  faib  to  cum 
a  comaion  diarrhoea. 

The  growth  of  this  tree  is  so  Quick,  that  it  wiU  rise,  iii4>ropi(p  soik,  to  tbs.keigbt  of^ 
ten  fee^  in  three  years.  IC  an  aaviantage^is*r>roposed  to  be  made  by  the  wootC  the  seeds 
oughi  to  be  sown  in  swampy  lands^  such  as  those  about  BlacK  River,  and  all  the 
branches  permitted  to  remain^,  which  will  be  of  great  use^  Jn  augpiQntiDg.tbe  bulk  of 

Love  ApptES«-J>^.ToMATOESt. 


LOVB  IN  A  MIST.  PASSIPLOHAt 

Ol.  20,  OR.  4. — Gynandria  pentandtia.        Nat,  Ofi.r^Cucuzhitace^f.^ 

QfijSi.  CBAR.r— 5(CC  BpU-Hoof,.  p.  123. 

PCETIDA.  STINICIKO.: 

Flos  passionis folio Jtederac€o  anguloso,  fwtiie.  Bloskjie,  v.  I^.jv  C29Z. 
VesicarifL;  ftprum  involucris  triphyllis,.  muUi/ldo^capillaf^ibm^^— 
Browne,  p.  327; 

Leaves  cordate*bairy  4  involucres  oapillaiy-multifid. .. 

The  stalks  are  rounds  woolly,  and  rise  five  or  six  fec^ki^ti,.  when-sniipoTted,*  send«^ 
22)g  forth  prettv  strong  clavicles.  The  leaf  i»>  three  Jobed,  like  ivy  leaves,  downy  and^ 
flcut,  the  middle,  lobe  three  inches  long,,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  tke  two^side-lobes^ 
short,  but  broad.  The  flowers  are  on  strong  hairy  peduncles,  two  incbe»  long ;  calyx- 
composed  of  slender  hairy  filaments,  wrought  hke  a  net,  (i^esembling  those  «of  nigclla- 
damascfitia)  longer  than  the  petals,  and-turninf  i^  pound  them ;  ihe^are  white,  and- 
of  short  duration*  The  fruit  is  yellow,  indosea  ii»  the  netted  calyx*  and  has  »  pleasant 
spiell,  though  all  the  other  parts  of  the  plant^hasa  disagreeable  one  when  touched.— *> 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  golden  pippin,  oblong-spheroidal,  peviicelled,  maiied* 
with  three  lines  of; .a  deeper  colour,.  longitudinalfv ;  within  it  is  silkf  white,  membra*- 
oaceous,  containing  numerous  seeds*,  involved. lu  ar^  agreeable  aweet-acid  pulp.  It* 
flowers  in  the  spring,  , 

See  Bull- Hoof — Granadilui— Passion  Floviters— Watbr-Lemon. 


AV  English  Name.  .  tUDWIGlA. 

Cu  4,.  OR.  l.« — Tetrandria  monogynia,        Nat.  otL.^^Calj/caniheffUt^r 

^  named  in.  honour  of  C.  G.  Ludnrig,  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic. 

Oek.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-leafed,  ^.four-parted,  perianth,  superior,,  with,  spreadmg^^ 
segments ;  corolla  four-petaied,  petals  ob-cprdate,  spreading ;  ..stamens  /our  awl- 
shaped  filaments,  with  simple  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  four-cornered  gcfm,  a* 
eylindric  style,  and  an  obsoletely  four-cornered,  capitate,  3tigroa ;  the  pencarpu 
iilA:  four-cornered  capsttlcj  inferiory  four«celledj  fourrvalved  i  seeds  numerou^^ 
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email';   the  receptacle  columnar,  membranaceoas,  four«winged ;   wings  in  the 
,    ^angles  of  the  partitions,  seecUbemng  on  backside.    One  species  is  a  native  of 
JaoEHWu 

It£PEKS.  CREEPING. 

Leaves opporite,  ovate;  peduncles sobtary,  axillary ;  €tem  creeping* 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  the  isnardia  palustris  of  LinneuSi  but  by  Swartz  deter« 
JWined  to  be  a  species  of  this  genus.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  opposite,  sessile,  and 
green.    It  is  frequent  in  the  rivers  of  Jamaici^  with  petals,  though  they  are  fugaceous.; 


TVlACAw-Busii — See  Turkey  Bierries. 


MACAW^TREE,  COCOS. 

Cu  21,  OR.  6. — Moncscia  hexandria.        Nat.  or. — Palnut. 
iCMSN.  char.— ^SVe  Cocoa-Nut  Tree,  p.  206. 

ACCTLEATA  PRICKLY, 

.  Palma  tatu  sptnasa  mayor,  fructu  yruniformu  Sloans,  v.  2,  p.  1 19* 
*P'innis  et  caudice  ubiqueaculeatissimisj  frucfu  mnjuscuh,  -Brown^ 
-p.  344. 

Aculeate»8piny,  trunk  fusiform ;  fronds  pinnate  ;.>stripes  and  spathes  spiny. 

.JThe  great  macaw-tree  has  a  trunk  as  -thick  as  the  -human  'body,  with  a  swelling  at 
-feet,  rising  thirty  feet  high,  with  an  ash-coloured  baik,  and  very  ^ck  set  with  sharp 
"black  prickles,  some  longer  some  shorter,  placed  usually  in  rings.  The  pinnas  of  the 
fronds  are  ve^y  Iting,  .and  the  whole  ^ick  set  with  prickles.  The  fruit  is  as  iar^  as  a 
crab-apple ;  under  a  green  skin  it  has  a  thin,  sweetish,  astringent,  pulp,  and  under 
that  a  nut  full  of  white,  sweet,  edible,  kernel.  It  is  common  in  most  savannas  in  Ja-* 
maica.  The  wood  is  df  a  black  colour. — Sloane.  The  fruit  Is  thus  described  bv  Gaert- 
ner :  It  is  globular,  flatted  a  little,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  terminated  by  three 
ftcuminate,  sessile,  stigmas,  and  retaining  the  six^leaved  calyx  at  the  base :  skin  thick, 
coriaceous;  pulp  fibrous,  succulent,  finely  fungose,  and  coriaceous,  adhering  to  the 
n6t ;  which  is  globular,  sublenucular,  of  »  stony  substance,  thick,  one*pcelled,  with 
three  holes  on  tne  side,  two  of  which  are  blind,  and  the  third  pervious.  Seed  singly 
sdb-globular,  flattisb,  or  slightly  depressed  near  die  hole  of  the  cell,  netted  all  over 
with  arched  streaks,  of  a  brown -bay  colour. 

'The  small  macaw  tree  Sioane  says  grows  to  the  thickness  of  a  man*s  leg,  rising  about 
fifteen  feet  high,*  andis  in  every  thing  similar  to  the  large  "kind.    Browne  says  the 

©&*;  Ooq2  Jwiskl 
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busk9^  ef  the  fruit  of  both  are  full  of  oil,  and  the  nut  blaek  and  sbtning.  The  oil  is  not 
inferior  to,  and  by  some  thought  to  be,  the  real  palni  oil.  The  trunk  is  used  for  latiiing^ 
and  the  black  seeds^  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  bear  a  fine  polish,  and  ara^eou^ntly 
made  into  beads.  The  small  macaw  tree  is  the  caudice  aculeatisaimoy  pinnh  ad  mar^ 
gines  spinasis^  fructibus  majusculis^  of  Browne,  p.  343  \  and  xh^palma  sfiaosa  jmnor,, 
J)ncctu  prunifomH  o{  Sione^  y*2f  p.  12t. 

'  Macaw-Trec-^So  osl\ed.{tDm  a  large  bird  that  ffeedi  npen  Ae  fvoit  of  this  tree^ 
which  is  of  the  palm  kind. .  There  ave  twa  sorts  of  them,  but  they  differ  in  nothing  but 
the  fruit ;  there  is  one  bigeer  than  the  other.  This  tree  is^fuU  of  sharp  prickles  from 
its  bottom  to  the  top,  and  w  the  stalksxf  the  branches,  which  are^exactTy  like  the  com- 
mon  pahn.  h  faa^  a  blacky  flat,,  vound,  iMt,^  in  shape  and  bigness  of  what  is  called 
here  the  lH>rse-eye  bean^  covered  over  when  ripe  with  a  yellow  pulp,  like  the  eomnxM 
amall  palm,  which  the  macaw^  greedily  swallows*.  The  outside  part  of  the  body  of  the 
tree  is  excessive  hard ;  of  which  the  Indians  make  their  b^ws,  and^vecal, other  uaefol 
^ines ;  but  the  insule  is  full  of  a  soft  pithy  substance,  like  the  cabbe^-txee.*-r* 
Jfarnam^  p.  9'^ 

Magf.,.  Rl:£]>— •Strir  Rbei^Mace« 
Map-Apple — See  Ego-Plant. 
MADas  DE  Cacao-^<m  Cacao  Mnd  B£Air-TR£E«.. 
MAFOOTOO-WiTflB — See  Caccons^ 
JSlAQUtrX-^ee  Silk  Gaass. 


MAHOE.  BIBYSCUS.' 

Cu  t6y  OR.  €. — MgnadelphtA  patyandtia^       Nat.  09u-^CoUtmn^er^. 
&MtL  cUAtu-^See  Changeabfe-Rosey  p.AlS^ 

1.   ELATVS.  HIGH..  . 

Meiva  arhoreOj  foli^  rotunda,  cortice  m  fines-  ductOij; Jter^  mfntaim 
m<uimo  lUia^eo.  Slovie^.v.  l^^p«  915^  t.  134,  f.  \y2i^%.  Arbo^ 
reuSf  folm  angulato^cerdatis^  fiere  amplatrocepy  lign^molac€o^'m»^ 
Browne,  p.  2S4» 

£6awa  eordate-roundish,  entire;  pedundes  rtfy  short,. otte*flowered;  ai^ 
ten  «•  toothed* 

Bromie  calls  this  the  )ncuniain  mahoe,  which'^ws  inta  a  large  tree,  having  beea 
flometimes  found  sixty  feet  high,  and  eight  in  circumference^  it  is  finsquent  in  the 
woods;-  The  leaves  .stand  at  the  ends  of  the  b'raneheson  long  footstalks,  cordated,  ot 
almost  round,  about  6iw  inches^  in.  diameter,  a  little  indented  on  the  edg^,  sof^ 
smooth,  of  a  very  dark  green  colour,  having  veins  running  from  the  footstalk  as  from  m 
commoa  centre.  The  flowers  proceed  from  the  ends  of  ue  branches,.,  they  are  large^ 
i^pen,  yellow,  not  unlike  the  yellow. lily,  (there  is  a  variety  mth  red  flowers,,  in  every 
respect  resembling  the  tree  with  yellow).  In  some  places  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
tultp'4ree.    The  Wk  makes  excellent  ropes,,  and  it  is  ako  accounted  a  good  timber 

Oee«    The  wood  b  oC  4  dari^  Qlive  colour^  the  btifc.p^ietty  smooth^  «ad  the  trunk  taU 
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Md  utratghf.  Jiff  the  tender  parts  of  the  tree  abound  with  a  delicate  mucilage,  and 
fftiglity  DO  doubt,  be  used  instead  of  the  vanglo  or  zezegary.  The  acbaruamakavisciis^ 
»  called  b;  Browne  the  shruHy^numntain  mahoe. 

2.  TILlACEOUS.  LIME-TREE-LEAVED* 

JSfalva  arbmrea  maritime,  Jbk'tr  subrotundo  minore  acwmmato  suhtusr 
candidOj  cwriice  in  Junes  ductili  flore  luteo.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  2X5, 
X*  \  34,  f.  *•    Jfariiima,  arborescensy  diffusa ;  fi^its  orbiculato-cor^ 
datiSf  lentter  crenatis^  subtus  einereis.    Browne, .  p#  284. 

Leares  cordate,  roundish,  undivided,  acuminate,  crenate ;   stem  arboreoc^ ; 
outer-calyx  ten-toothed,^ 

Tbi$  tree  is  frequent  fay- the -sea^ftidemmaiiy  parts  of  Jamaica^  Sloane  calls  it  the 
9€a^mah0ey  at  man grovejf  and  Browne  the  mahoc^  or  bark-'tree.  It  has  several  stems, 
and  rises  commonly  to  the  height  of.  sixteen  or  dgbteeii  feet...  The  leaves  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  foregoing  species^  of  a  whiter*green  colom^,  aod  a  httle  pointed.*— 
The  flowers  aw  also  the  same,  but  yeUow^ ;  in  every  other  respect  these  plants  bear  a 
great  resenoblance.-  The  bark  is  also  very  toagb,  and  not  mucli  inferior  te  either  hemp 
or  flax  on  many  occasions ;  itis  naturally  wbite,  and  m  fine,  soft^  filamentous,,  texture ; 
which  must  undoubtedly  render  it  extremely  fit  for  the  paper  mill.  The  mgroes  make 
ropes  of  it,  which,  tarred  and  welUtwisted,  would  probably  not  be  inferior  to  those 
flfade  of  hemp.  All  part9  0f*the  tree,  especially  the  flowers,  abound  with  afiue  muci* 
hge,  and  ane  both,  emollient  and  laxative. — Shane  t(  Browne.  The  flowers  come  in 
loose  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branchy,  and  are  succeeded  by  short  acuminated  cap- 
sules,, opening  in  five-ceUs»  and  filled  witk>beart«-shaped  seeds*  •  The  inner  bark  and 
jttnd  b  very  strong,,  and  may  be  drawn  off  in  flakes,  and  made  into  ropes.  Dampier 
Mentions^  that  pnvalseers  onenmade  use  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  &r  their  rigging* 

3.  CLYPEATUS.  « 

Jfbtvd  arborea,  fcth  oblongo  acuminata  veluU^  deniaid'  ti  kvtter  si^ 
nuaio,  flore  ex  rubrojlavescente.    Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  216,^t^  135^  f.  U 

Leanes  oorchfte-angular;- capsules  turbinate,  truncate,  hispid.  • 

This  plant  i»  called  the  Congo  makoe^  it  rises  from  six-  to  twelve  feet  high,  having* 
s  woody,,  upright,  trunk,,  round,  pubesc^it^   branches  sub-^divided,  stiff,   upright,, 
tomentose.    Leaves  alternate,  acuminate,  tooth^lettedi  nerved,  hirsute,  and  some« 
what  seabroua^  soft- tomentose  underneath' ;  petioles  loneer,  stiff,  round,  tomentose*  ^ 
Peduncles  firom  the  terminaJting.axUs,  upright,  thicker  than  die  petioles,  stiff,  long,^ 
iDund^  white^tomentose,  one--8owened  ;  corollas  pale^^  aometimes  dusky  yellow,  or" 
yellovrish-carnafeion  colom^  accevding  to  Sloane ;  the  outer  calyx  Js  ten-cleft^  at  the 
base ;  leaflets  reflex,  hirsute ;..  inner  one  unequal,  thick,  fiive-parted  ;  the  three  hinder 
parts  uprioht,  broad-ovate,. acuminate,  nerved,  wrinkled,  rough  with  hairs :   petal^'^ 
naequai,.  tne  three  hinder  ones  more  erect,  the  two  front  ones  bent  down,,  united  at 
the  base,  broad*laneeolate,.  blunt,  thick,  tomentose  on  the  outside :  filaments  united 
above  the.middle;  anthers  oblong,  small,  fulvous;  germ  hirsute,  ovate,  depressed; 
stignaas  red;   capsule  large,  roundish,  furrowed,  extremely  hirsute,  with  ten  blunt' 
|Dg^  ^  Beeds  rooadish^l^ei  vfaiiish.    It  ggows  hut  nidy  in  the  idand  of  Jamaica, 
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\r\  ropprf«  new  Ac  roast.  -  Itg  common  name  is  Congo  vi^hoe,  the  negroea  afiifaiiiig 
tiiaMt  caiue  origiuaiiy  from  Africa.-- *Sie?.     Sloane  says  it  grew  ou  the  Eud  HUls  very: 

pkiitii Lilly.  .  ..  .,  i 

See  Chang£abl£-Rose — Indian  Sorrel— Musk- Ochra — Ocitiuu 


MAHOGANY.  -SWIETENFA. 

Cl.  10,  OS.  1. — Decandriamonogynia.      '  Nat.  or. — Trihilatoe. 

This  furrier: c  name  was  given  in  honour'  of  G.  L.  B.wa  Swifeten,  at  whose  perstittsion 
the  K!}lt>fe^s  M:u'ia  Teresa  founded  the  botanic  garden  at  Vienna. 

JGln.  CHAR.-^Calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  five-cleft,  (rotated)  obtuse,  verysmalF, 

,  deciduous;- corolla. ^>ve- petals,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  ob-ovate,  obtuse, 

•  coticave,*. spreading  ;  .^nectary  one^leafed,  cylindric,   somewhat  shorter  than  the 

])etais ;  uaoutl^  &en»t6otiied  ;  the  stamens  ten  "filaments,  very  small,  inserted  belovr 

ti)e  leetiiof  the  nectary;  with  ciblong,  erect,  anthers  ;  the  pistil  has  -an  ovate 

gertu;  style  awl-shaped^  erect,  length  of  the  nectary ;  stigma  headed,  flat;  the 

•vpericarp.is  an  ovate  capsule,  large,  woody,  Ofie-celled,  at  the  top  five-celled, 

five-valved;  valves  opening  at  the  base  ;  seeds  very  many  (more  than  fifty),  int- 

bricate,  compressed,  oblong,  .ob-o¥ate,  having  a  leafy  wing-;  .^receptacle  larg^ 

iive-coaiered.   .  One.species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

.    MAUAGONI.  MAHOGANY. 

'Foliis  pinnaiisy  floribus  sparsisy  ligno  graviofi.    Browne^  p.  1 5 J. 

.  Leaves  pin  nate^  about  four-paired ;  leaflets  ovate- lanceolate,  equal  at  the  base  ^  ^ 

panicles  axillary. 

The  mahogany  is  a  lofty  and  very  branching  tree,  with  a  wide  handsome  head ;  leaves 
reclining,  aUernate,  shining,  eight  inches  long,  numerous  on  the  j'ounger  branches  ; 
leaflcts.tbr  the  most  part  four.pmrs,  but  often  three,  seldom  five,  without  any  ©dd  one, 
falcate- lanceolate,  quite  entire,  acuminate,  beut  in  backwards,  petioled,  opposite,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long ;  racemes  sub  corymbed,  with  about  eight  flowers  in  each,  axiU 
lary,  solitarj',  two  inches  long-,  fiowers  small,  whitish — Vacqum.  *Cap5ule  large» 
(spinetimes  attaining  the  size  of  a  child's  Jiead)  woody,  ovate,  of  a  smoaky-Tufescent  ' 
colour  (or  ferruginous),  towards  the- top  five -celled,  but  in  other  parts  widely  one- 
celled,  five-valved ;  valves  thick,  opening  from  the  base,  caducous,  covered  within  hr 
a  thick  flexile,  coriaceous,  lamina,  exactly  equal  to  them  in  size.  Receptacle  central^ 
free,  woody,  five-cornered,  from  a  narrower  base  widening  much,  and  thickening  up- 
war(l3,:but  narrowing  again  at  tiiC  point,  and,  on  each  side  of  the  pyramid,  having  a 
douhlexow  of  very  smail  scars,  i4ito  which  the  -seeds  are  inserted.  Seeds  numeroui, 
coiiccied  into  five  bundles,  imbricate  downwards,  compressed,  yellowish -rufescent,  or 
cinuaqion-coloured,  having  a  nucleus  below,  but  ending  above  m  a  long  menfbranace- 
ous  wing. — fJ^rtner.  T.iniieus  remarks,  that  tliis  tree  has  a  great  affinity  \irtth  cc^rela^ 
or  the  coumioa  cedar  of  Jamaica,  and  the  capsules  are  nearly  alike,  but  those  of  the 
cixiar  much  suialkr  in  every  respect;  the  germ  and  the  fruit  are  |dso  very  similar.— 
.Tbe  A^^ox  agrees  ia  many  respects  with  tli^  of  7^:1^% 
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•  Thw  graccTifl^and  Valua1)Ie  tree,  which  furnishes  a  constant  share  toward  the  annual 
«Kport«  trom*the  inland,  grew  formerly  in  very  great'abundance  alone^  the  coast ;  bat 
Jiaving  been.almost  exterminated  from  those  parts,  in  process  of  time,  it  is  at  present 
found  cbiafiy  in  the  woodland  mountainous  recesses,  where  vast  quantities  of  it  still 
femain,    particularly  iu  die  uncultivated  district^  of  Clarendon,,  and  the  leewai'd 

parishes.  .     ^  .    • 

Irtlirives-in  most  soils,  butTariea  in  its'  grain  and  texture.  "What  grows  in  rocky 
ground  ia  of  smatl  diameier,  but  proportionably  of*  closer  grain,  heavier  weight,  anil 
fiiore  beautifully  vMoed.  What- is  produced  in  low,  rich,  and  moist,  lands,  is  larger  iu 
dimensions,  morfe  light'and  porous,  and- of  a  paler  complexion.  This  constitutes  the' 
Ai^erenoe  between  •  t-he  Jamaica  wood,  and  that  which  is  collected  from  the  coast  of 
^iiba  and  the  Spanish  Mtfin*;  the  former  tar  mostly  found  on  rocky  eminences ;  the  lat* 
ter  IS  cut  in  swampy*  soib,  near  the  sea-eoasfc  The  superior  valiie  of  the  Jamaica  vvoad, 
ibr  beau^  of  coleuringv  firmness,  and  durabilitjr,  may  therefore  be  easily  accounted 
for;  but,  asalarge  quantity  of  balks  and  plank  is  brought  from  the  Spanish  American 
ffMBta  ta  tbk  island,  to  be  shipped  from  thence  to  Great  Britain,  tha  dealers  are  apt  to 
confound  ail  under  thc-name'oFJ'ekmaica  wood,  which,  in  some  measure,  harts  the 
credit  of  this  staple  production.  The  tree  grows  tall  and  straight,  rising  often  sixty 
feet  fr<lm*di»4ipiir  to  the  limbs ;  the  foliage  isa  beautiful  deep  green-;  ami  the  appear- 
ance^ made  by  the  whole  tree,  so  elegant,  that  none  would  be  more  ornamental  for  an 
avenue,  of-to  decorate  a  plantation.  -  it  generally  bears  a  great  number  of  capsiilae  ia 
the  eeasou.  The  flowers-are  of*  reddish  or  saffron  colour ;  and  the  fruit  of  an  oval  form, 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  the  seeds,  and  grows  ra- 
pidly. Some  of  ihem  have  reached  to  a  tiionstrous  size,  exceeding  one  hundred  feet 
Krfaei^T  ati*  proportiohably  b'Vilky.  One  was  cut  a  few  years  sinoe  in  St.  Elizabeth' s^ 
which  measured  twelve  feet  in  diameter !  and  cleared  to  the  proprietor  above  500l.  cur-^ 
reocy.  Thevftlue  of  it,  either  for  sale,  for  use,  orteauty,  being  SiO  great,  it  is  amaz-? 
ing  that  it  is^m)t*ibpe  cultivated  on  waste  lands,  of  which  every  proprietor*  has.  soma 
within  his  range/*  Those,  particularly,  who  have  families,  might  by  this  means  apply 
<he  worst  part  of -their  tract*  to  produce  a  future  fortune  for  their  younger  children. — 
We  may  imagine 'theplenty*  of  it  in  former  times  here,  when  it  used  .to  be  cut  up  for 
^ams,*^ joists,  plank,  and  even  shingles.  But  it  is  now  grown  scarce,  within  ten  o£ 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea-coast ;  and  must  every  year  become  still  scarcer,  and  conse-  ■ 
quently  dearer,  unless  nurseries^  or  plantations^  are  formed  of  it  in  places  where  the: 
carriage  is  more  convenient  fon-  the  market. '  , .  , 

In  felling  these  trees,  the  most  beautiful  part  is  commonly  lert  behind.  The  negro 
workmen  raise  a  scaffofding,  of  fcur-or  five  feet  elifvation  above  the  ground,  and  hack 
off  the  trunk, .  which  they  cut  up  into.baIks. 

.The  part  below,  extending  ,i:o  the  roots,  is  not  only  ofJarpest^iameter,'  but  of  a 
cjoser  texture  than  thcpther  pants,,  most  elegantly  diversified  wklr  shades  or  clouds,  or 
dotted;  like  erniine,  with  black  j»pols ;  it-.takes*  the  highest  polish,  with  a  singular. 
luatre,  ^o  firm  as  even  to  reflect  olyects  like  a  mirror*  This  part  is  only  to  be  comes  at  ' 
by  digrging. below  the  spunto  the  demth  of  tweioP'three  feet;  and  cutting  it  through  ; 
witch  is  so  laborious  an  operation,  that  few  attempt  it,,  except  they  are  uncommonly 
curious  in  thejr  choice  of  the  wood,  or  to  serve  a.particular  order.  Y^  I  apprehend, 
Wmtghtbeibund  to  answer  the  trouble  and  expence,  if  sent  for  a  trial  to  the  British 
awirket ;  as  it  could  not  fail  of  being  approved  of  beyond  any  other  wood«  or  even 
ttrtaisepahelJy  which  it  mast  resembles.    It  seeds  in  May»<-TZo;2^» 

Tfae< 
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The  fii:st  use  to  wbicii  makGgajay  was  -applied  i^  Englancl^  ^^  'to  make  m  box  fee 

holding  candles.     Dr.  Gibboiu^,  an  eminent  phjucian  in  the  latter  end  of  tbe  sevea* 

tcqnth  and  beginning,  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  -hful  a  brother,  a  West  India  Captain^ 

who  brought  over  soine  planks  of  ihiswoodas  ballast    A^  the  doctor  ivas  then  building 

him  a  housi^  in  King-street,  Covent-Garden,  his  brother  thoiigbt  they  might  be  of  ser« 

.  vice  to  hira.  (But  the  carpenter^^  -finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their  tools,  they  wem 

laid  aside  for -a  time,  »as  useless,    ^on  aUer^  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanUng  a  eandle-box,  the 

^  doctor  called  on  his  cabineUmaker  (WoUaston»  in  I^ng-Acre)  to  make  bin  one  of 

;3ome  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.    Wollaston  also  eompHiiped  that  it  was  too  IttnL— 

The  doctor  said  he  must  get  stronger  tools*    The  candle-box  wa«  made  and  ^proved ; 

linsomucb,  ..that  the  doctor  then  insisted  oif  having  a  bureau  naade  of  the  same  wood* 

iivhich  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  the  fine  colour,  polish,  &c.  were  so  pleasing,  that 

je^e  inviied  all  his  friends  to  come  and  see  it.     Ampng  them  was  the  Duchess  of  Buck*^ 

..ingham.    "iier  Grace  begged  some  of  the  same  wood  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed 

W^ilaston  to  make  her  a  bureau  also ;  on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany  and  Mr.  WoU 

/laston  was  much  raised,  and  things  of  this  sort  became  general.    This  acxxMmt  was 

^ven  by  Henry  Mill,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity. 

The  following  preparation  is  quoted  in  Daocer^s  MedicaJ  Assistaat,  as.bindtng  or 
astringent : 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  shavings  of  mahogany  in  two  pints  of  water,  till  one  haif  ia 
wasted.     Dose  from  two  to  four  table-spoonfuls  frequently,  iu  diarrh<&a  or  looaoaess^ 

Hughes's  Medical  Facts  and  Observations^  voLA* 

J)r.  Wright  observes,  that  the  hark  of  the  boughs  of  mahogany  is  very  like  die  Peru«f 
fian  bark  in  colour  as  well  as  in  taste,  but  has  more  bitterneafi.  Mahogany  bark,  in.^ 
fused  in  wine  or  spirits,  makes  an  elegant  tincture^  which  reseqibles  the  tincture  of  tha 
best  Jesuits  bark,  for  which  it  is  ouen  substiti^ted ;  and  he  saw  the  powder  admi^ 
nistered  in  inteimittents  with  success,  when  the  Peruvian  bark  could  not  be  had. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  of  Madras,  has  discovered  a  new  species  of  mahogany,  and  faaaaeoib 
liOEue  a  eood  deal  of  the  bark  :  he  assures  us  it  is  superior  in  virtue  to  the  Peruvian.--^ 
f  u  sensible  qualit,ies  lire  exactly  the  aaiae  as  the  bsrk  of  tb<e  mahogwj  tree  of  Jamaioa* 
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C|^  24,  OR.  l.-^CtyptogamiajUicM.       Nat.  oa. — FHices. 

Oen.  cnAR.— tFructifications  assembled  in  oval  spots,  at  the  end  of  the  fronds,  wUck, 
are  turned  back ;  or  at  the  reflex  tip  of  the  mud  ondemefith*  Of  this  fonrtees 
spepies  hsjre  b^ep  discovered  in  Jamaiciu 

^hc/oUowing  have  c^mpound/randi  : 

i.  RADIATUM*  ltAY£D. 

•  iUmosumj  ramis  simfUcihis^  summo  xaulc.  raiiatit.    BioivfMb  p^. 

88.     Ad*  6. 

ifroad  digiute ;  leafiets  pinnate ;  pionas  ppe^flofWid* 


IkuDHifl  ItOltTUS  TAMAtCiSNST*.  ^f 

Browoe  cdlk  tl4s  the  smaller  maiden^hair  wsth  radiated  bi^anches.  ThU  aleganl 
little  plant  rises  by>a  simple  «talk  %o  tbe  height  of  $ix  o^*  eight  inches,  and  then  divides 
inio  five  or  more  ^mple  branches,  disposed  in  a  radiated  expanded  form ;  which  arq 
gnstainedy  as  it  were,  b^  a  few  simple  leaves,  place<^  \\\  tiie  manner  of  an  umbrella  or 
common  cup  umier  tbeir  insertions.    Tbe  leaves  are  small,  and  (Usposed  in  a  pinaated 

%.  SI&ftULATtJM.  SERRilTE^ LEAVED. 

Trichomanes  majus^  nigrum^  pinnis  Icuit^r  deniatis  trapezii  figura.^^ 
Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  81,  t  55,  f.  2. 

Ftonds  bi-pinnatef  pinnules  deltoid*oblong,  serrate ;  fruotiiications  solitary^ 
superior. 

.  This  rises  about  jeight^inches ;  the  footstalk  black  and  shming^  lometimes  hatiy,  and 
diree  inches  iong;  the  pinnules  are  alternate,  very  close,  trapezium-shaped,  dark^ 
coloured^  without  prickles.'  It  haa  some  small  jags  on^the  edges,  which,  on  the  upper 
^yide,  tmns  into  a  fervuginous  welt  of  seed,  when  it  does  not  appear  serrated.  It  greiv 
.on  the  Jbanks  of  the  BiaD*Oro,  and  other  rocky,  inland,  wooay^part8.-^^/eNi?i^. 

.5.   PUMILITM.  DWARF. 

^tiibmwn  -^rectum  simplex^  folii$  impejuoidibus  sub^imbricatis.^^ 
Browne,.  vp.*-87.    Ad.  1. 

Fmnd  pinnate  ;  stipe  capillary ;  prnnas  alternate,  rovndish^semilate,  the  up« 
permost  larger,  trapeziuai*shaped ;.  fructifications  interrppted, 

^he  small,  erect,  undivided,-  adiantum^  or  maiden-hair,  seldomrises  above  two  or 
^three  inches  from  the  root ;.  its  leaves  and  stalk  are  very  delieate,.and  the  fructi&cationa 
'hut  few.  '  It  grows  chiefly  to  dry  and  rocky  places. — Browne. 

.4.  MACROPHYLt^UM.  LARGE -tEAFei>. 

iTrkkomanes  majtiS  nigrum^' pinms  trapeziifigura  iafhsvnis  tenuibus, 
Sloane,  vj  1,  p.  81.     Simplex  aut  vix  divisum^  caule  teretij  foliis 
Mmplis  i€iangularibus  impetiolatis.    Browne,  p.  87.    Ad.  2,  t.  38^ 
f.  1. 

Ybe  large«leafed  .undivided  maiden-hair  grows  chi^y  in  moists  and  shady  places,; 
its  stalk  is  seldom  branched  or  divided,  and  its  leaves  are  commonly  froaa  one  to  tw# 
JAches  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  quartet  invbreadth.-— ^roviid; 

^/'OELTOIBEUM.        •  DELTOID-^LEAVBD. 

Frond  pinnate;    pinnaa  alternata,<leltoid-obtuse,»iIie  uppermost  ^iriaogulac^ 
'iiructifications  continued  aboye.and  in  front.— Jir. 

ThefoUowtvg  have  decofnpound  fronds : 

6.  VlttOSUM.  HAIRY. 

Aitantum-nigrum  maximum^  non  ramosum^  prnnis  crehrts^  -majeri* 
buSf  crassiSf  ettrapezii  in  moduin  figuratis.  Sloane,  v.M,  p.  9%^ 
t.  55,  f.  I.  SimpliciUr  raine$um^  foliis  majoribus,  cattle  hirsuto. 
Browne,  p.  87.    Ad.  4. 

Sronda  bi-pinnate;  pionas  rhombed,  fiucttfying  before  dnd  Mithout ;   stipe 

.    viUoHSf  ^^ 

Ppji  Tb€ 
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The  bairy-stalketl  adiantuvt  grow&  t©  the  height  of  two  feet ;  the  leaves  Iar<re  and 
open.  The  steit^blacky  strong,  triang4iUr,.  covered  with  a  hairy  ferruginous  mossy 
substance  ;  the  fronds  proeeed  from  it  about  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  the  pinnas  alter* 
nate;  pedanclesan  inch -long^  and  about  half  as  broad,  the  figure  of  a  trapezium.  It 
grew  in  a«hady  guljj^ncar  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega.- ,  Pisoreeommendsihis  plant  for  ex- 
pectorating tough  phlegm--'— «$&a;2e'^., 

7.-MIGROFHYLHJ\f.   ,        SMALL-LEAVED.- 

jfHiantum  nigrum  ramosum  viinus,  raynuUs  surcutiS  et  pumulis  raris^ 
7ninhniSf  suhrotundis,     bloane,  v.  1,  p.  98^  t.  13,  t.  2. 

Frond  hi-pinnatej  leaflietsv^ternate,.  pblong..obtu»e,'  crenate,  the  lowest  pin^i 
natiiid. 

This  rises  nine  inth«s,  having  black  "striptes  covered  with  a  rusty  moss.  Pinnules 
small,  distinct,  dark  green.  There  is  a  considerable  defect  between  some  of  the  piti- 
nules,  being  variously  sinuated  or  cut  in  on  ^he  edges....  It  grew  among  rocks,  near  tbo 
xiyer  at  St.  j9go  de  la  Vega..— AStoaw^.  ^ 

8.,  STRI4TUM.  ».       STRIATED*  > 

Frond  bi-pinn^te ;  pinn^l^s  rigid^  sickled-ovate;  frvctificatipns  superior,  in*^ 
terrupted;  stipe  rQuud, /ough: — Sw.,,Fi\  i35.,, 

9p  STRICTUM.:;        stiff.   . 

'     Frond- bi- pinnate;    pinnas  four-cornered,  iasdgiate-ereet';   pintias^ alternate^ 
pQli^hed,..eQUr^ ;  frucUfic^tions  supenor^.  continued. — Su>..JPi\.l^5» 

10.  DENTlCOLATjUV.  -,       TpOTRED.  > 

Fronds  decompound;  pinnas  alternate,  trapezoi<.l,  .acuminate- crenate;  notches 
tooth-letted ;  fructi^cations  superior^,  interrupted. — Sw.  Pr.  L35. 

The  following  havt  supciC'dcc^n^ouyidJjynds  u\  .- 

F^ix  ramosa  major^  caule  spinoso^  foliis  seu  pirtnuUs  rotundis,  pra^ 
funde  laciniatisy,seu  i^erefolu  foliis. .  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  99,  t.  6r.-r— 
Flavumramosussifnimif.acuUntum^  ramnlis  et  froniibus  tentUssi^ 
mis.     BiFOwne,  p.  89.  .  Ad.  II.  .. 

Pmtias  paTmatCj.jnany- flowered  j*  fitipe  prickly;  • 

4     This  Las  a.long  root,^towards  the  top-fcrruginoas-mosBy^;  fro'm  wbicti  ris6  severat  . 
footstalks,  cornered  on  one  side)  round  on  the -other,  of  the  bigness  of  a  swanks  quill,  . 
of  a  grey  colour.^  The  plant  is  much  divided,,  and  the  stalks  and  branches  furnished 
with  a  great  jiumbej;  of  Bhort  recurved  prickles.    The  branches  are  opposite  and  slender, 
the  pinnas  alternate,  jthe  leaflets  small,  and  deeply  crenated,  or  a  yellowish-green  , 
eolour.    This  grows  in  tufts,  and  is  found,  in.  great  jibuadaape  in  AhovG.  Bocks^.  and 
aaajiy  other  parj;s  of  the  island* ,, 

12.  TRAPEZIFOR^lC.    .       RHOMB-LEAVED,  v 

Adiantiim  nignnUy  ramosum,  maximum,  foliis  7?ia}orihus  trapetH  in  - 
7aodumJigur(Llis.    Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  98,  t.  69.    £rcctum  msjus  /n-  - 
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ordinate  ramosum^  foliis  avipHoribus  trapezicidilus  cum  acumint  j 
cauUf  ramis  et.peiiolis  atro  nitentibus.     Browne,  p.  8S.     Ad.  8. 

Leaflets  alternate ;  pinnas  rhombed,  gashed,  fruit-bearing  on  each  side. 

This  plant  resembles  the  following  (tenemmj  in  both  Torm  and  appearance,  but 
grows  to  a  more  considerable  size,  and  is  often  observeu  to  be  half  an  inch  or  more 
round  the  stalk,  which  is  black,  shining,  and  rises  four  or  five  feet  high,  making  a 
beautiful  appearance. — Stoane  Si  Browne.  The  syruj>  of  this  plant  is  like  the  syrup  of 
IQaiden-bair  in  Europe,— Z)«w^rV  AJed.  Js. 

13.  TEHEKUM,  1T.XDER. 

Eretfum  inr)r dinette  ramosum^  catiJe  fcreti,  ramulis  et  petioliSy' atro* 
nitentibus.     Browne,  p.  88.     Ad.  7. 

.The  samllerwbrancbfid  maiden-hair  rises  by  a  shining,  black,  branched,  footstalk, 
|fttbe  height  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  inches.     It  grows. in  shady  places,  and  is  plenti« 
Fiily  supplied  w^itli  leave?,  wliicb  fall  off  with  grtjat  ease  when  the  plant  is  dried.-r- 
.  Browne. 

14.  FRAGILE.  fiRlTTLB, 

Frond  supet-decompound,  bi-pinnate  at  top ;  pinnas  6b-0Tate,  wedge-shaped, 
entire ;  fructifications  interrupted. — Sw,  Br.  136. 

Browne  says  all  the  species  df  adiantum  are  light  sub-astringent  vulneraries,  and 
may  be  administered  with  great  propriety  in  ail  relaxations  and  weaknesses  of  the 
fibres;  in  purulent  consumptions,  and  in  the  ulcerated  or  relaxed  slate  of  the  glands, 
especially  those  of  the  breast^  as  well  as  in  most  cutaneous  diseases. 


MAIDEN-PLUM  TREE,  COMOCLADTA. 

Ci.  3,  OR.  1. — Triandrk  fudnogynia.        Nat.  or. — Terebintacea. 

Cr EN.  CHAR. — ^Calyx  a-one-leafed  perianth,  thrfee-parted,  spreading,  coloured,  df^ 
visions  roundish;  the  corolla  has  three  petals,  ovate,  acute,  flat,  very  spreading; 
the  stamens  three  filaments,  subulate,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  with  roundish  in- 
cumbent anthers  ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ,  no  style,  stigma  obt^use,  simple ; 
Ae  pericarp,an  oblong  drupe,  crooked,  marked  above  with  three  dots ;  the  seed 
<a  membranaceous  out^  the  figure  of  the  drupe.  Two  species  are  natives  of 
•Jamaica, 

I.  INTEGRIFOLIA,  'ENTIRE-LEAVED, 

^J^runus  racemosa^  caudice  non  ratnoso^  alatafraxinifolio.non  crenato^ 
fructurubrosubdulci.   Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  lil,  t.  222,  f  I.     Caudice 
simplici  qnandoque  brachiato^  fronde  comosa  pinnata ;  floribus  con* 
•     fertis  sessilibus,  raceviis  alaribus.    Browne,  p.  124. 

Leaflets  entire. 

This  is  sometimes  called  bumwood  or  papaw^weod,  smd  grows  very  commonly  in 
Jamaica,  rising' to  the  hei'gtt  of  from  twelie  to  sixteen  feet,  out  never  to  anyconsi* 
iderable  thi^kOfiss.    About  the  top  it  is  furnished  with^mapy  oval  pimiated  leaves,  like 

Ppp2  ^ 
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*3^  HORTUS    JAMAICENSIS/  «rAKi* 

a  frondy  having. {li'eqnently  ten  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  small  next  the  stenii  and  in« 
csr^a^e  in  size  as  tUey  approach  the  centre^  whence  they  again  diminish  towards  die 
noins  and  end  in  an  ocld  one,  the  pairs  of  loaflets  at  both  extremitie3  being  the  smallest ; 
the  whole  being  from  two  to  three  fqet  long.  The  pair  of  leaflets  n^xt  the  point  am  • 
opposite,  but  the  rest  alternate,  gradually  receding.from  each  other  as  tliey  approach 
the  stem,  where  they  an?  about  half  an  inch  disunt*  The  centre  leafkrts  are  atout  six 
inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  those  close  to  the  stem  not  half  the  siz^.  They 
are  ovate- lanceolate,  acuminate,  slightly  wrinkled  by  the  transverse  veins,  the  ed^cs 
a  little  revolute,  standing  on  very  short  petioles.  From  the  axijlas  hang  loose  panicTed 
r^pem^es  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  divided  into  many  partitil,  lateral,  alternate,  ra« 
ccmcs,  the  whole  fgrming  an  ample  panicle.  The  flowers  ar&^very  numerous,  small^ 
sessile,  without  scent,  of  ared.colour;.  many  of  theni.have  the  calyx  and  corollafour- 
parted. 

On  exs^miniqg  the  blossoms  of  one  o£  .these  trees  they  were  found  as  follow :  Whea 
expanded  they  were  no.thigger  than  a^common  pin^s  head ;  the  calyx  three  small  roomi 
leaves;  corolla  three  triangular  petals,  larger  than  the  cup,  and  erecto-patent ;  sta-> 
mens  three  erect  very  short  fliaments,.  shorter  th^n  thc^calyxy^and  placed  oae  between 
each  petal ;  and  there  api>«ared  a  st^aU  nectajseous  gland  between  each  stamen ;  anthers- 
erect,  testiculate;  germ  very  stoall  and  trigonal;^  the  styles  very  short,  three  in  oum-i^ 
ber,  and  capitalize!.     lathe  ripe  fruit. the  vestiges  of  the  style  may  be  perceived.     A 
tree  examined  wa^  foi^nd  to  have  all  the  blossoms  male;  the  perianth,  corolla,  stamens^ 
and  anthers,,  in  form  and  number,  exactly  like  those  of  the  .hermaphrodite  flowers  j-. 
but,  instead  of .  a^gerxn,  wa^  a^trigqoal,  shprt^  concave^  nectareoua,  gland,  with  up* 
equal  margins.. 

This  tree  is.  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  stakes  or|>ost8  of  it  putinto  the  ground: 
speedily  vegetate.  The  fruit  is  eatable,  but  not  jnvitinor ;  and  the  wood  hs^rd,  of  a  fine 
grain»  aqd  reddish  colour..  This  plant  is  so  similar  in  habjl  to  the  spathelia  snnpUx, 
{sec  mountain  piide)  thatiit^  is  difficult  to  distinguish  tlientfrom  each  other  when  not 
in  flower,  for  which  reason  they.have.both,been  confounded  by  the  name  of  tnJiV/^/i-* 
plum^  Jacqum  obser\-es  that  the  whole  tr^  abounds  in  a  watery-sap,  slightly  glutinous,. 
H4Mch,growi>  black,  in.the.  air,  and  dyes  the  hands  a  deep  black  that  cau  scaiicely  btt& 
%Ka2>hed  out*. 

2^  MNTATA..,        TOOTHED. 

Leaflets,  spiny*- toothed/ 

Thi^.  species  is  very  common  iil  Jamaica,  andsome  of  them  ^hare.. been  observed 
wbicii  bore  female,  some  mal^,  and  some  hermaphrodite,  flowers.  It  is  iike  the  fore- 
gpm^  species ;  the  leaves  ar|i  crenate,  somewhat  pubescent  \  the  racemes,  many  and 
terminal  '*  Leatjets  from  ^ix  to  ten,  .oblong,  acuminate,  spiny-toothed^  veined  at 
the  buck,  and  sub-tomentose..  Juice  milky,  glutinous,  .tucping  very^black ;  not  to  be 
washed  ironi  tiie  skinor  cloth.  If  the  tree  be  ever  so  slightly,  wounaed,  it  has  a  strong 
8mt;ll  pf  aung.    Ih^^uatives  have  a  notion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep  under  it.**— 


MAJOE  oa^MAeARY  BITTER.  PICRAMNIA. 


ISuA^ 
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I 

Thi«  generfp  niiine  is  derived  from  twtD  Greek  words  signifying  bitter  shrub,  the 
fi4)ole  plant  being  remarkably  bitter. 

C€N.  CHAR. — Male  calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,  three  or  five-parted ;  segments 
lanceolate,  erect ;  corolla  three  or  five  petals,  lanceolate,  from  erect  spreading^ 
longer  than  the  calyx  ;  stamens  three  or  five  filaments,  awl- shaped,  approximat- 
ing at  the  base,  erect,  longer  than  the  corolla ;  anthers  ovate,  twin. — The  feraals^ 
calyx  as  in  the  u^ale,  permanent;  corolla  tb«  same>  the. pistil  has^an  oblong  germ, 
somewhat  compressed ;  styles  two,  short>  recurvedf  permanent ;  stigmas  simple, 
acute ;  the  pericarp  an  ovate-roundiah  berrj'',  two-celled  ;  seeds  two  in  each  cell, 
ovate- oblong.,  bwaitz  xlescribes  three  staiacnsj^  a  threc-parted  calyx,  and  three^ 
petaled  corolla. . 

Srrieris  fructHfruiicosa  ractniasai  frexihi  foUo  aTato^  frMctu  nigr» 
dtpyrtJicn  Sloane,'v.  2,  p.  101,  t.^©«,  f.  2.  Fruticosa^  ramuli^ 
iereiibuSf  racemis  laxis  ferminalibus.    Browne^  p.  123» 

RSbemes  very  long ;  flowers  three-stamenecL 

This  tree  is  small,  with  an  uprigjit,.  weak,  ei^n,  trunk  ;r  branches  sub-divided,  ro<f* 
Ifkcy  spreading,  bending. d.own^  smoothish^  with  an  ash-coloured  bark/    Leaves  pin* 
rate,  a  foot  long  or  more ;  leafiats  petioled,  alternate,  elliptic^  with  a  blunt  top,  en- 
tire, nerved,  and  veined,  smooth,  bent  down^seach  way  by  the  side  of  the  petiole.—* 
Petioles  roundish,  spreading,  (rising  from  a  swelling  joint)  smooth ;  petiolets  veryr 
ehft^rt.  pubescent,,, brownish,  (also  from  a  swelling  joiniy.     Racemes- terminating,  fromr 
one  to  two  feet  in  lengll),  filiform^  suiated,  ioose^  pendulous,  many-fl6wei#d;  floiw 
cri  alternately^  conglomerate^  peduncidd,  whitish^  gieen  ;  peduncles  frou]  five  to  seven,    • 
ciui^tered,  whitish,  longor.than  the  flowers.    Msues  deciduouar  -  (falyx^  three-parted. 
P^iStals  thiee,  filaments  three^  anthers  rufous.    Females  the  same  size  with  the  males* 
Berries  oblotig,.  th«  size  of  a  gooseberry  when  rip^,  two-celled*  cells  two.seeded,.at 
first  scarlet,  then  black*    It  is  feokeil  upon as^nli- venereal,  and  the  negroes  comoMihljf^  - 
use  an  infusion  of  it  in  eolic.    An  infusion  of  the  bark  ia  deemed^)  excellent  remedy 
in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in  affections  of  the  bo«^s  and  atomach.     It  Bowers  ia 
August,  and  the  fruit  is.  ripe  ia  November. — Sw.  :.  / 

Thh  plaiit,  sometimes  ealled  Tom  Bontein^s  hitsh^.zxiA  old  xtema7i*s  biHir^  \s  com*  * 
mon  in  coppices  and  the  skirts  of  waods  in  Jaiikaica^  and  ell  pa^ts  of  it  have  %.  bitter 
taste.  That  of  the  leaves  is  a  mixture  of  biiter  and  sweet.  The  fruit  is  commonly 
divided  into  two  cells,  by  a  tbiv  septum,  to  which  the  seeds  adhere,  wbich^are  of  a 
chesnut  colour.  Sometimes  tliere  is  bu^one  cell  and  one  seed,  and^at  other  times  two 
seeds  in  each  cell.  The  fruit  is,  before  it  turns  mellow,  of  ^  loVely  shfning  red,  but 
ripens  into  a  very  blackcolour^. having  a  soft  yellowish  pulp.  It  is  about  tiiree^ fourths 
of  an  inch  long.  The  seeds  vary  in  formagceeable  to  tbeirr  number  ia  the  cells.  When 
there  is  but  one  it  is  of  an  ovate  gQRtly  depressed  form  ;  when  there  are  two  they  re^ 
aemble  coffee  seeds ;  whan  three  the  one  is  like  the  cofl^e  seed,  the  other  two  trigonal ; 
when  four  they  are  all  trigonaL  The  tree  sometimes  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  f^jet, 
%vben  it  can  lean  conveniently  upon  any  support*  The  bark  is  brown ;  the  branches 
Tery  f#w^    The  couunoa  height  about  eight  or  luae  feet. 

Thi»-A 


.,v»  UOrntUS    J  AM  A  leftists?. 

Tiwij  admiraWd  plant  hath  its  name  from  Majoe>  an  old  negro  woman  so  calleil»  who, 
t^'ilh  a  simple  decoction,  did  wonderful  cures  in  the  most  st'.ibborn  diseases^  as  ih% 
jaws,  and  in  venereal -cases,  when  ihe  person  has  been  given  over  as  incurable  by 
skilful  physicians,  because  their  Herculean  medicines  failed  them',  viz.  preparaiiohs  of 

.jnercuryand  antimony.  It  is  4ilso  called  Macary  bitter,  from  its  growing  in  great 
|)lenty  m  the  hay  of  Macary,.  and  being  a  very  bitter  plant.     I  met  with  some  of  it 

.growing  in  a  skirt  of  Avood  near  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  in  Jamaica:  It  was  but  <a  smaU 
ti*ec  that  I  saw^  with  winged  leaves  much  like  the  English  ash  ;  the  flower  I  never  saw  ; 
Uut  the  fruit  is  in  clusters,  in  shape  and  bigness  of  the  CaJiary  grape,  first  green,  then 
of  a  bright  scarlet>  and  when  fiitl  i*ipe;is  black  as  a  damascene  plumb:  k  hath  a  yel- 
lowish pulp,  with  a  sub-bitter  taste ;  then  a  large  stone,  with  a  kernel  or  seed  in  it,  all 

'  Tery  bitter.  This  plant  was  first  shewn  to  me  by  a  planter,  who  had  done  many  exceU 
lent  cures  amongst  his  negro  slaves,  inTold  invetarate  stubborn  ulcers,  and  that  by  only 
boiling  thc.t)ark  and  leaves,  or  flowers  and  fruit  if  they  happen  to  be  on  the  tree,  wbea 
B^anted  to  make  use  of,  giving  them  plentifully  to  driiilc,  and  washing  the  sores  with 

-Bome  of  the  decoction^,'  then  iaymg  over  them  a  leaf  qf  ihe-jack  in  the.  bush,  until  their 

^ores  were  healed. — Barham^  p.  96. 

The  plant,  upon  repeated  trials,  has  been  found  deserving  of  the  high  encomiun^ff 
passed  upon  it  by  Barham.     A  wine-glass  full  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the' leaves  is  re- 
commended  as  a  dose  for^  strong  adult.    The  leaves  become  purple  wjjeu  they  bt?gi» 
jft)  dry. 

'ai  Alz— iSV^  G  RE  AT- Goifcsr, 


\2!Pb  English  Name.  IVIALAXIS. 

^L.  20,  OR.  1. — Gynandnadiahdria.        Nat.  or. — OixhideiC. 

'7his  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  soften. 

.<Jen.  CHAR. — ^There  are  no  spathes  nor  perianth ;  the  corolla  has  five  petals — tJire© 
outer,  of  which  tvvo  upper  one  lower,  lanceolate,  blunt,  spreading;  two  inner 
linear,  acute,  reflex  about  the  gepm ;  nectary  in  the  middle  of  the  curoUa,  less- 
tlian  the  petals,  concave,  with  convex  margins,  cordate,  acuminate  behind,  hifid 

.  in  front ;  the  stamens  are  two  ovate  anthers,  scarcely  pedicelled,  inserted  into  the 
ipitcher  of  tliepifttil«t  tjie  edge,  sitting  on  two  little  excavations  at  the  bottom; 

'  the  pistil  has  a  pedicelled  germ,  somewhat  cylindric,  •  inferior ;  style  a  pitcher  ia 
the  middle  of  the  nectary,  halved,  ^ery  short,  spreading,  bearing  the  stamens  on 
its  hinder  margin  ;  stigma  before  the  little  excavations,  viear  the  anthers  ;  the  pe- 
ricarp is  a  pedicelled  capsule,  oblong,  three-keeled,  one-celled^  opening  under 
the  keels,  cohering  at  top  and  bottom ;  seeds  extremely  minute.    There  are  txg^- 

.«pe<ie^9  discovered  in  Jamaica*  by  Swartz. 

I.  SPICATA.  SPIKED. 

Scapes  (^uadrangalar ;  .flowers  in  spikes. 

2.  UMBBLIJTLORA.  UMBEL-n.OWERES^« 

Scape  quinquangular:  flowers  ^uijibelledi 


n/^oym^  I^ORTUS   jAltfAICENSra  *%^ 

MALLOW&  MALVA. 

Cl.  16,  OR.  Q.^^Monadelphia  polyandria.        Nat.  oh. — Columniferir^ 

CSen.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  double  perianth;  outer  three-leaved,  narrower;  inner  •one* 
leafed,  halffive-cleft;  corolla  five-petaled,  ob-cordate,  praemorse,  flat,  fixed  to 
the  tube  of  tlie  stamens  at  the  base ;  stamens  numerous  filaments,  uniting  below 
into  a  tube,  scccdiniy  and  loose  at  the  top  and  surface  of  it ;  anthers  kiJney-fomi  ^ 
^he  pi.stil  has  an  orbicular  germ,  a  cyiincric  short  style;  stigmas  very  many,  bristlj'V 
ij^e  length  of  the  style ;  tije  pericarp  is  a  roundish  capsule,  composeu  of  very 
many  cells,  two-vaiveJ,  piaceu  in  a  whorl  about  a  columnar  receptacle,  tiiially 
-^Ihtig ;  seeus  solitary,  .very  seldom  two  or  three^  kidnej-lorm*  Two  speciestare 
Datives  of  Jamaica,,  tiic  }  otundJoUa  i&  an^xotic^ 

1.  ROTUNDlFOLiA..  ROUND-tEAPEDi^ 

Stenv  prostrate ;  leaves  cordate-orbiaulate^  obsoletely  five-Iobed ;  fruiting^  pe*^ 
dunclea  declinu)^. 

This  plant  was  introduced  by  a  Captain  lones,  who  planted  it  in  the  mountains  of* 
liguanea,:  and  it  has  thriven  well  in  Jamaica.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe.     Its  emollient: 
•<{ualities  are  well  known.     The.  capensis^  or  cape^  a!nd  the  crispa^  or  curled^  mallovfl^ 
lipcve  aUo  been  introduced^ 

2.  "SPIC  ATA.  *         SPnCEH*  ^ 

AitKea  spicata  betonica  folioy  ftore  luteOy  habitiori  spfca.     Sloane,  vz 
1,    p.  219,    t.  H8.     Assurgensj   subvillosa^   vimmihus  tenuioribicm^ 
lentis  -loribus  sessHibus  i  spicis  tfblongis  tenninalibu^  et  alaribu^*'-"^ 
Browne,  p.  282;/ 

tfeaves  cordate,  creoate^  tomentose;  spikes  oblbng^  rongh-harred* ' 

Browne  calls  this  the  ei'ect  mallows,  with  long  slender  branches^    Stem-  pale  greenj^ 
two  or  three  feet  high.;,  leavids  almost  round,. an  inch  and  qiiarter  loiig,  and  three* 
quarters  of  ah  inoli  broad  at  tiie  base,  pale  green,  smooth,  on  petioles  thr^e-fourths  of^ ' 
an  inch. in  length."    Thi;  tops.of  Uie  twigs.anJ.branches,  for  the  length  of  an  inch«  are 
tkick  set  in  a  spike  with  orange- coloured  flowers,  in  Maty  hirsute  calyxes^    Ii  is  vera.^ 
CQxnmon  in-cleaEi^d^  barren,,  rocky,  lands.-:— «S^(?aR&(.' 

3«;'CORO]VIAND€UANA.'.       COROMANDFT:,; 

Leaves  obteng,  or  coniate-serrate  ;    peduncles  axillary;   ffowers 'glomerate  Jt  * 
arils  three- cusped; . 

Stem  a  foot  high,  round,,  hispid;  branches  leafy,  round,  hispiJ  ;  leaves  alternate,  ^ 
oblong,,  sometimes  cordatcat  die  base,  obtusc'hispia^  petioles  round,  longer,  hispid* 
Peduncles  sohtary,  upright^  shorter  than  the  petiole;  flawer&.terminating,  in  a  sort  of 
spike,  sessile,  veliow;.  leaflets  of  the  outer  calyx  linear  ;^  styles  ten  to  sixteen.     Fruit  • 
hirsute ;  with  two  cusps  of  the  arils  in  a  pair,  the  third  superior.     It  is  an  annual^lunt^  , 
aodtoammon  in  Jamaica  among  grass  — Sw, 

See.lauiAH  Mallow  and  Marsh^Malumt^  . 


t 


MAMMEE  8AP0TA.  ACHRAS, 

•Cl.6,  or.  \  .-^Hcxandrla  imnogyfm*       "Nat.  or. — Dumos^^ 
^CtK.  QV^hVi.'^Sec  Bully-Tree,  p.  I24« 

-MAMMOSA. 

Malm  persicd  tnariwa/oliis  magnlsj  integriti,  hnfris^  friuitrmmv^ 
cblongOj  scdtrOf  assiculopartm  rugoso^   pariim  g/ubm,     Sltisme, 
,  V.  2,  p.  124,  t.  218.     Fvuctujnaximo ovaiQy  seminilms  p^mioribus 

Mongis  turgidis.    Browne,  p.  201. 

^SiM  getras  of  plants  does  not  yeem  to.be^yet4vell  understood ;  *the  naseberry  and  this 
})lant  are  often  confounded  togethec,  as  »weil  as  the  tiaseborry  bullet  tree  The  follow- 
ing are  tlie  characters  of  the  uiamraee^sapota :  Caly:ic  eight  or  nine  roundish  leaves, 
placed  scalewise,  the  exterior  ones  the  smallest,  increasing  in  size  inwards,  the  inter- 
fial  ones  coloured  ;  xrorolla  monopetalous  and  bell-shaped^  longer  than  tlie  cup,  it  has 
£ve  divisions,  sooaewhat  emargined,  rouudish,  concave  and  erect;  at  the  base  of  each, 
^division  ISA  subulated  denticle,  in  size  and  fornn  resembling  the  stamens.  Stamens 
4(re  five  subulaied  iilaments,  placed  alternate  with  the  denticles,  and  shorter  than  the 
corolla ;  anthers  sagittated  and  Versatile.:;  germ  ovate,  striated  and  hairy,  and,  whei^ 
cut,  appears  to  have  hve  cells,  containing  one  seed  ;  the  style  issnbulaled,  equalling 
t!ie  corolla  in  length  ;  the  stigma  obtuse.  The  ripe  fruit  has  seldom  mqre  \haxk  one 
.seed,  rarely  two,  the  other  cells  being  obliterated. 

This  tree  has  a  straight-trunk^  thirty  feet  high,  and  about  afoot  in  diameter ;  bark 
;dsli^coloured,  furrowed,  and  rough.  The  brancheA>.are  equally  sprtad,  shouting  aboufi, 
^fiMrelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  throwing  out  regular  rising  hranchlets,  .in  circles,  at 
equal  distances,  whose  ends  are  covered  with  leaves  set  all  round,  without  any  ordej> 
standi!^  on  inch- long  round  petioles  ;  they  are  from  ten  inches  to  .a  foot  long,  revo- 
lute,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  wKicning  to  the  end,  where  they  areTOunded,  and  aboui 
«fbur  inches  broad  ;  the  mid-rib  is  very  strong,  as  well  as  the  nerves,  which  are  some- 
times opposite,  sometimes. alternate,  and  numerous.  TJie  whole  tree  has  a  pyramidal 
^pearance.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  cream*coJour.— • 
^ho  fruit  is  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  tapering  to  hoth  eads,  covered  with^ft 
^ough.  russet-coloured  bark.  The  pulp  is  dark  yellowish,  soft,  sweet,  tasting  not  unlike 
a  very  ripe  English  pear,  to  which  it  is  also  somewhat  similar  in  consistence,  lit  makea 
excellent  marmalade,  which,  being  binding  and  astringent,.is  recoonnended  in  fluxes^ 
'The  stones,  jwhen  distilled,,  give  to  spirits  a  ratafia  flavour ;  and  they  are  a«pleasant  in- 
gredient in  making  the  cordial  called  hoyeaux.  Bruised  and  infused  in  rum,  they  con- 
^ibute  to  give  it  aa  agreeable  jflavQur.    JThe  fruit  eaten  raw  i8^€>f  an  ap^ent  quality. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  tree^  ,7ull  of  fine  branches  and  long  green  Jeaves;  but  s'eldotfl 
grows  aboveiifteen  or  tweoty  feet  high,  its  fruit  is  almost  as  big,  and  in  shape  of,  a 
inan^s  heart,  only  a  little  longer,  aud  harper  at  the  lower  end ;  the  outside  is  o(  a 
brown  or  russet  colour,  and  very  .rough  ;  the  inside  is  of  a  darki>h-red  soft  puip,  and 
iuscious  eating,  like  a  mamulet ;  in  which  are  contained  two«  sometimes  three^*  lonff 
cones  or  stones,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  sharp  at  both  ends,  one  side  roughs  ^  ana 
would  make  ^ood  nutmeg-graters,  and  the  other  side  smooth,  black,  and  shining  as 
^06sible»    It  IS  said^  those  that  plant  the  stone  or  seed  of  these  trees  .never  live  ions' 
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•nough  to  ^t  of  the  fruit  of  them,  being  forty  or  fifty  years,  as  thev  say,  liefofe  they* 
V*ar  :  :  have  seen  o»e,  that  a  person  told  me  he  had  planted  above  twenty  yeari  a<»cv 
»ud  Uicre  was  nasigu  oi  its  beadug  then.— -^orAam,  p.  96»  ^  ^    . 
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^  .  MAMMEE-TREE.  MAMMEA. 

Cl.  2^,  OR.  \.—Pofygamia  monoecia  (or  dioscia).  Nat.  CK.^Guttifer/t^, 
Gi£N.  CHAR. — Hei-mai^rodite  calyx  a  one-leafed  perianth,,  two  irregular  parts,  oCi» 
casioned  by  the  swelling  of  the  petals,  concave,  coriaceous;  corolla  four  roundish 
concave  peuls,  spreadiag  very  oMieh,  *ub-coriaceous,  longer  than  the  calyx ; 
stamens  numerous^  filaments,  bristle-sbaped,  erect,  very  short,  inserted  into  the 
receptacle,  ending  in  oblongs  blunt,  erects  anthers;  the  pistil  Ifas  a  roundish- 
depressed  germ;  acyUndric,.  erect,  style,  longer  than  the  stamens,  permanent y 
stigma  capitate,  convex,  (the  germ  and  st  le  have  the  figure  of  a  comm6n  bottle) ; 
the  pericarp  is  a  roundish,  fleshy,  berry,  .very  large,  acuminate  with  part  of  the 
style,  with  a  coriaceous  rind,  one-celled  ;  seeds. four,  sub-ovate,  rugged,  dis» 
tinct  from  the  flesh.  Male  on  the  same  or  a  different  tree— calyx,  corolla,  and 
stamens,  as  in  the  hermaphfodite.  There  is  only  one  species,  a  native  of 
Jamaica* 

ABfERICANA.  AMERICAN. 

Malus  persica  maxima^  folds  rotundioribus  sple>idenfi6us  ^Mris^ 

,         .      .  Jructu  inaximoy  scabroy  inigosoy  subrotundoj  pidpa  dura  siibluUa^ 

unuvivelplura  ossiculafilamentosacingente.     Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  123^ 

t.  2 17,  f  3.    Maxima  J  oliis  tongioribusy  cortice  sidatto  cinereo ;  and 

Foliis  ovalibus  mtidiSj  fi^ictu  subrctundo  scabro.     Browne,  p.  249.* 

This  is  a  tall  upright  handsome  tree,  with  a  thick  spreading  elegant  head.  It  haf 
t  long  downright  tap  root,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  tranhplant.  Young  branch-* 
kts  quadrangular.  Leaves  oval  or  ob-ovate,  quite  entire,  blunt,  shining,  leathery^ 
firm,  with  parallel  transverse  streaks,  on  short  petioles,  opposite,  from  five  to  eigh| 
hicbes  in.length.  Peduncles  one-flowered^  .short,  scatterea  over  the  stouter  branches  ^ 
flowers  sweet,  white,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  calyx  often  trifid^  with  a  fiv^ 
or  six-petaled  corolla,  which  arisen  from  one  of  the  segments  or  petsds  bemg  cut.— . 
Fruit  roundish  or  obsoletely  three  or  four-cornered,  according  to  the  number  of  seeds^ 
one  or  two  of  which  are  frequently  abortive,  varying  in  sizjB  from  three  taseven  inche* 
in  diameter.  It  is  covered  with  a  double  rind,  the  outer  ieathery,  a  line  in  thickness^ 
tough,  brownish-yellow,  divided  by  incisures  lon^ihidinaHy  decussated  j  the  inner 
thin,  yellow,  adhering  strongly  to  the  flesh,  which  is  firm,  bright  yellow,  has  a  plea- 
sant singular  taste,  and  a  sweet  aromatic  smell ;  but  the  skin'  and- seeds  are  very  bitter 
and  resinous.  It  is  eaters  raw  alone,  or  cut-in  slices  with  wine  and  sugar,  or  preserve^ 
in  sugar.  laMartinico  they  distil  the  flowers  witl^  spirit,  an  »  make  a  liquor,  whicj^ 
they  call  eau  cr^oIe.  The  English  and  Spaniards  call  the  fruit  nwmmc€y  and  theVrench 
istbricai-sauvagey  from  the  yellowness  of  the  pulp,  like  that  of  abricot.— ycicyMm.^ 
-Swartz  lemarks  that  the  tree  which  bears  heriuaphrodite  flowers  is  very  bfty,.  but  that 
the  male  trees  are  smaller.  Browne  has  given  the  hermapiirodite  an  J  male  trees  &»  dif« 
ferentspecies;.  both. pf -them  abound  wii^  a  strong  resioou3.gum^  and  are  ^^^d  ttmb^j- 
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trees.  Theleares  and  younger  branches  of  both  are  ftiU  of  a  yellow  milky  j nine.  The 
jiui^i  of  tbe  fruit  is  milky  wiien  ripe,  and  turns  yellowish  like  a  carrot,  to  which  it  has  ^ 
resemblance  in  taste  and  sub&tancay  when  not  suffioioptly  mellowed.  It  generally  con« 
tains  three  or  four  rugijed,  oblong,  seeds.  The  gum  of  this  tree  is  genenslly  used  by 
tlie  negroes  for  extracting  chigoes  from-their  feet,  for  on  bein^  applied  to  the  part  it 
draws  them  out  ba^  and  all.  Melted  down  with  a  little  lime-juice,  and  dropped  into 
sores,  it  is  eiTectual' ilf  destroying  maggots  at  the&Btdiessing.  Jk  batbot  the  bai|^ 
l^rdens  tjie  soles  oif  the  feet  like  Uie  mangrove  bark. 

Manatee  Grass— Jif^  Turtle  G&ass. 


MANCHIONEAL-TREE.  HIPPOMANE. 

Cl.  21,  OR.  8. — Monoecia  monadtlphia^        Haj.  otu^^Tricocc^^ 
dGEN.  ciua,— &tf  Gum-Tree,  p.  361. 

MANCHTNELLA.  MANCHtONEAU 

Jnglandi  affinis  arbor  julifera^  lactescenx,  venenata j  pyrifoUa^  fnan^ 
canillo  Hispanis  dicta.  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  3,  t  139.  Arboreum  lac^ 
tescensj  ramulis  ternaiis^  petiolis  glanaula  notatis;  ficribus  spicatis^ 
mixtis.     Browne,  p.  361. 

Leaves  ovate,  6errate,  biglandularatthe'base. 

:  This  is  a  lar^e  tree,  with  a  gray,  even,  tbick^  milky,  bark,  ancLa  hard  wood,  uMiicfa 
is  yellowish,  with  gray  or  blackish  veins.  Leaves  rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate,  cre« 
nate,  two  inches  in  diameter,. thickish,  dark  green,  shining,  paler  underneath,  milky 
if^erved;  on  petioles  from  twelve  to  £fteen  lines  in  length, . margined.  ^Flowers. in 
aments  or  spikes :  ;a  nents  clustered,  terminating,  'from  one  to  two  inches  in  length ; 
inales  several,  feuiaiesfew,  distinct/ inserted  at  the*  base,  or  quite  distinct  from  the 
males,  and  lateral.  Male  flowers  three  or  four  in  an  ament ;  common  perianth  one* 
leafed,-blunt ;  proper  two -parted,  turbinate,  with  blunt  minute  teeth.  Filaments  one» 
two,  three,  or^our,  connate  at  the ''base,  longer  than  the  calyx;  anthers  roundisht 
twin.  Females,  perianth  trifid,  jninute,  caducous;  style  none;  stigmas  three,  two« 
parted,  acute,  reflex.  Fruit  a  drupe,  the  colour,  size,  atid'form,  of  an  apple,  smooth, 
#rith  a  soft  spongy  flesh,  It  sweet  smell,  and  an  insipikl  caustic  taste.  Within  is  a  nut 
vrith  from  three  to  five  cells,  virith  a  single  seed  in  each,  which  is* three-^cornered,  co- 
vered with  a  sbininjg  ^Ivery  skin,  and  having  the  tastet  c/f  a  hazel  nut.--n(S^.  It  is  a  na^* 
tive  of  Jamaica. 

'  The  wood  malces  very  handsome  furniture,  reseiAUing'in  appearance  the  English 
oak  or  wainscot ;  but  tacKes  a  fine  poHsh.  The 'hewers  usually  make  a  fire  round  the 
root,  and  burn  some  depth  into -the  trunk,  before  they  venture  to  cut  it.  The  fire  is 
suffered  to  prey  upon  it  till  very  little  remains  to  be  done  by  the  axe.  The  sawyers  anil 
carpenters,  who  work  it  up,  generally  cover  their  mouths  antl  nostrils  with  crape,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  finer  particles  from  getting  down  their*  throats/  Upon  enquisy 
among  the  negroes,  I  coula  not  learn  that  they  suffered  any  inconvenience  from  drops 
til  the  jtiic^i  which  were,  accidentally  spurted  upon  their  skiD|  wiukt  they  ware  em;> 
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pioyedin  fdUng  the  trunlc,  or  hocking  off  the  limbs ;  but  they  infntmed  mo,  that,  if 
any  chanced  to  fly  into  their  eye,  it  woul^  oive  them  a  severe  pain  for  several  hours 
afterwards,  occasioning  an  inflammation,  w^ich  was  relievable  by  applying  lime-juice  ^ 
to  the  part.*^ 

'  The  stories  related  of  the  fruit  or  apple  of  this  tree  are  certainly  to  be  classed  among 
▼«lgar  errors^  The  romantic  tales  o£  the  early  voyagers  and  travellers  into  America  < 
have  been  copied  by  different  writer*;-  aiKl  the  credibility  of  their  relations,  thus  built 
vpon  a  series  of  such  frail  authorities,  has  at  length  been»received  as  aiiihentic  and  in- 
disputable.. Mostof  these  historians  nflfiin)  that  '*  the  apple  is^-lovely  to  the  eye,  plea-^ 
•ant  to  the. taste,  but  mortal  in  its  effects  j'*"  and  that  -"  certain  sailors  having  taken  re-, 
fuge  from,  sudden  showers  o£.raiii  under  the  branches  of  this  tree,*  were  terribly  blisA 
tered  in  their  skins  by  the  drops  which  trickled  fronj^  the  leaves.*-** 

It  is  true,  that  the  apple  bears-some  simihtude,  viewed  at  a  small  distance,  to  the 
Eoglish  crab-apple ;  butithe  crab-apple  was.  never  admired  for  loveliness-^^f  aspect.  IV 
fielciom  exceeds  uo  inch  in  diameter,  is^of  a  veUowish colour  when  ripe,  aiid  has  scarcely 
♦iiy  pulp  at  ally  the  fruit  consisting  of  the  outer  skin,  or  rind,  a  pulp  about  as-thick  a» 
a  wafer ;  and  then  the  stone  or  seed,  which  is'perfectly  hard  and  Inedible.  Its  tasteib 
bitterish  ;  and,  when  it  is  green,  acrimonious,  like  the  husk  of  the  cashew-nut; ;  which 
must  necessarily  reader  k.so  disgustful,  that  no^person  could  eat  it  in  this  state  for 
pleasure* 

A  gentleman  oft^ toy 'ao(|uaintance,.sTho^wafl  fond  of  making  experiments,  td  satisfy 
himself  upoa  doubtfiiu  pomts,  cut  the  green  fruity'  and-  a  small  quantit}-  of  glutinous 
juice  issued  out «t  the  wound.  He  tasted  thtsy  and  likewise  the  bark  and  leaf  of  the 
tree ;  but  could  perceive  only  aslight  astringency  on  his  tongue  He  then  cutdeeper 
into  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  tasted  some  of  the  milky  juice  that  oozed  out.  ^  He  ob^ 
served  that  it  tingled  his  tongue  gently^  and  rendered  bis  saliva  thin  and  fluid  He  af^ 
terwards  tasted  the  fruit  nearly  ripe^  and,  chewing  the  ripe  part,  found  it  perfectly  in^ 
sipid.  From  these  facts  it  appears,  that^  when  green,  the  juice  of. the  fruit^  is  disa* . 
{ri^eeable  from  its  acrimony,  and,  when  ripe,  for  its  insipidity.^^^ 

Browne  says^  that  he  has  known  many  persons  who^bave  ignorantly  ate  of  the  fruity 
ivhich  they  had  mistaken  for  crah-appies  ^  tbattbejp generally  vomited  in  a  short  time^ 
aDdoontiuuedtocompiaiD'of.a  burping  heat  intrcnouih,  throaty,  and  stomach,  for 
«everat  hours  after.  He  adds,  that  he  n^ver  had  known  an-y  one '  to  die  b^  eating  thii 
fruit,  though  he  had  seei^somewbo  iiadieaten  ninojor  ten  -of^the  applet  at  a  time ;  and 
■that  oily  emulsions  and  mixtures  give  speedy  relief'  to»  those  who-ara  <ii«i«irdereJ  with 
them.  Barham,  indeed^  iiientioD».the  case  of  a  negrc^man^.  wboate^several  of  them 
ivithawiliul  a«id.  premeditated  de8i^n'^fxleslvoving»hinas«lf^tbai>»he  complain  o£ 
great  beat  andJburningin  his  stomaGii^  Jbixt  could  not  vomit ;/  that/  his  tongue  hwelledv. 
hi9  eyes  were  red  and  staring.;  and  he  was  incessantly  calling  for  water  tilt  he  «xpiredk 
•Considering  thiM9egroe*& intention  t«o  comioit  salf'«murdery^ a^i  wed  as  the.syHiptouis 
vrhich  followed,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  he^^hose  xlie  greeiv  and  ni>t  the  ripe  fruit 
for  tho.  purpose.^ 

The  wliite  laud-crabs  are  fond  both  pf-the  leaves  and  fruit.     But  T  have  known  pep* 
jons  taken  extiremely  siok>ut..their-5tamfiU:h^  ai'tepeatiA^  these  cra^f  and  who  were^iot  *• 
relieved  until  they  were  disgoi]ged,  by  dnnking  plentif  uiiy  of  warm  water  and  oil      i^ 

Q,qq2  remember" 

*  Jacwin  Informs,  ..that  he  find  hi«  emnf anioos  Tef*M*d  for  three  fcotm  andfir  a  maB«hioiml  tree 
hijpi^t  and  (bat  rsin  dropping  iron  Uie  ieav««  ww  |K.'if«ctiy  limoc«j»t. 
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remember  a  negro  who  contiaued  iil  for  three  days,  from  a.mealhe  faa<l  made  on  these 
x:rabs,  .but,  wiiaout  recourse  to  medicinci  was  relieved  by  natural  eT$ictiftUoiit.dawn« 
wards,  and  was  jierfectly  well  after  then). 

Sir  llaus  Sijuue  gives  us  an  txam])Ie  of  a  turner,  whose  eye  became  extremely  in- 
flamed aad  swelled  with  some  uf  the  juice,  which  spurted  mto  it  as*he  was  felling  one 
ot  these  trees,     ^^ir  Haii*  ordered  him  to  be  bled,  gave  him  a  purge  of  e^lr.  rud.  and 
ordered  hiiu  to  wet  hi&  eye  very  often  in  cold  water,  and  apply  wet  bnown  paper  conti* 
i:iualiy,  to  cool  the  part.     With  these  applications  he  was  cured  in  three  days.    He 
likewise  speaks  of  a  man  who  ate  fi^ur  of  the  apples,  vet  was  not  much  hurt. 
.    It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  the  trunk  and  unripe  hpuit  contain  an  acrid  juice,  which 
operates  like  other  materials  ot  the  like  nature,  exciting  heat,  irritation,  and  thirst, 
when  swallowed  and  received  into  the  stomach,  producing  such  a  pungency  on  the 
throat,  and  tender  nervous  coats  exposed  to  its  action,  as  greatly  to  disorder  the  whole 
fi-ame,  and  bring  on  very  bad  symptoms,  and  sometimes  deatfi ;  but  ttiat  the  juice^ 
wiicn  matured  and  concocted,  as  we  find  it  m  the  ripe  fruit,  loses  much  of  this  acri« 
niony,  and,  though  still  unpleasant  in  its  operation  upon  the  bowels,  does  not  produce 
mortal  effects,  unless  perhaps  in  very  weak  and  delicate  habits ;  but,  as  to  these  latter^ 
1  speak  only  from  conjecture. 

That  the  fruit  should  sometimes  produce  violent  irritation,  and  at  other  times  be 
chewed,  and  even  swallowed,  without  any  disagreeable  consequence,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing,  that  persons  of  stronger  or  weaker  habits  are  differently  af- 
fected by  it ;.  and  that  the  juices  of  the  fruit  may  possihly  vary  much  in  the  different 
stages  of  its  advance  to  maturation,  and  until  the  exact  time  of  its  being  thoroughly 
•ripe,  when,  by  a  perfect  fermentation,  ^d  concoction,  their  acrimony  is  almost  sulC 
4uecl.  It  is  not  unlikely  also,  that  the  juices  of  this  tree  may  be  more  poignant  an4. 
caustic  in  the  hot  months  than  during  the  cooler  seasons  of  the  year,  because  the  sap  iu 
those  months  is  more  redundant  and  active.* 

.  It  is  well  known,  that  goats,  and  even  sbe«p,  (Tertre  adds  macaws)  feed  veiy  gree« 
dily  upon  the  fallen  fruit,  when  it  is.in  a  atat«  of  perfect  maturity,  and  doubtless  re* 
^Ive  it  into  wholesome  nourishment. 

;  Instinct,  which  determines  the  choice  of  these  animals,  points  out  this  as  an  aliftieat 
not  baneful  (at  least  to  them) ;  for  they  suffer  no  injury  from  it.  B^ham  observes  en 
its  virtues  as  a  substitute  for  gum  guaiacum. 

The  gum  of  this  tree  is  mostly  of  a  light  reddish  or  yellowish  cast ;  the  guaiaomn 
most  commonly  of  a  deep  green,  when  held  up  to  the. light  The  tincture  of  the  latter 
^ives  a  milky  appearance,  when  a  few  drops  are  let  faU  into  a  glat^  of  water — (^^ 
itgnum  vits).  .  1  beheve  the  one  has  ver}*  often  been  io;nerantly  substituted  for  the 
pther;  yet,  if  Barham's  veracity  is  to  be  relied  on,  which  I  think  it 'is,  there  is  not 
much  room  for  apprehensions  from  the  consequence.  The  emu  is  most  plentiful  upoA 
these  trees  in  the  month  of  February ;  and  it  is  to  be  wisheu  its  nature  oould  be  more 
jiccurately  examined  and'put  to  the  (est. 

The  x>aour  of  the  ripe  truit  is  faint,  and  far  from  being  inviting,^*Zon^,  j^.  638* 

Barham  says  be  has  experienced,  that  if  you  lay  these^apples  in  a  press  where  cock* 
roaches  are,  they  will  soon  forsake  it«    He  used  it  in  the<room  of  gum  guaiacum,  by 

dissolving 

.    *  The  jQiw  «n4  tender  InkU  of  die  higwtd/tL  kuox^Vm^^Ht  white  cedar-4UC  laid  to  be  tui  latidsto  to  lh|s 
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4isiol¥ing  it  in  notified  spirit  of  wine,  making  ft  tincture,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  froai  the  sjune  preparation  of  gum  guaiacum,    Hefound  it  a  specific  for  the 
drppsy,  giving  a  ciecocUoa  ut  contr^yerva  and  st^eij  to  fttrangtht^u  the  lyipphatic  ve^seii^? 
alier  the  eriicuatioos. 

See  Gum-Tree. 


No  Evglish  Name.  MANETTIA. 

Cl.  4,  OR.  U-^Tetrandria  monogynk.        Nat.  or. — Contortcs. 

This  was  so  named  from  Xavier  Manetti,  prefect  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Florence* 

Gen.  CHAR. — C^Iyx  an  eight-leaved  perianth ;  corolla  one-petaled,  salver-shapedt 
four^cleft;  nectary  a  rim  surrounding  the  receptacle;  stamens  four  hhforai  fila- 
inents,  with  linear  anthers  ;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  compressed  germ,  afiiiforcn 
declined  style,  and  bifid  stigma;  the  pericarp  is  a  turbinate  capsule,  inferior, 
compressed,  grooved  on  bodi  sides,  one-celled^  two-valved,  or  seperabie  as  it 
were  into  two  capsules  ;  beeds  few^  tiat,  winged,  orbiculate  with  a  central  seediet^ 
^imhricate  sit  a  pulpy  oblong  pillar.     One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

•  LYGlSTUJf. 

Flexile fi^uticotum J  foUis  ovat is  oppositist  peticlis  pedatis,  racemis  alan" 
bus.     Browne,  p.  142,  t.  3,  i.  2. 

Leaves  ovate-acute,  veined;  stem  twining,  suf&utescent 

Browne  fonnd  this  weakly  shrub  in  the  lower  mountains  of  St.  Mary*s.  It  rises  by  a 
Very  branched  flexile  stem  to  the  height  of  about  seven  feet,  and  is  every  where  adorned 
4ivith' moderately  large  oval  leav^es,  disposed  in  an  opposite  order :  the  twigs  or  boughs 
^fcegin  to  shoot  almost  immediately  above  the  root ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  succeeding 
^bmnches,  nse  generally  to  the  height  of  the  main  stem,  and  are  furnished  with  mode- 
rate branches  of  flowers  towards  the  top,  which  generally  rise  by  long  bran  died  foat« 
stalks  ijooQi  the  9^9  of  the  leaves^-^jff  nm^ne. 

# 

Mangel  WvRZEtr^See  Beet. 


L 


MANGO.  MANQIFBIUL 

Cl.  5,  OR.  1. — Fentandria  rmmo^t/nia.        Nat.  or. — Terebintaceef^ 

This  name  b  derived  from  the  verhacuiar  name  of  the  fruit,  and  fero^  to  bear.    '    * 

Gen.  char.*— Calyx  a  five- parted  perianth,  divisions  lanceolate ;  corolla  five-petaled^ 
petals  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  calyx ;  the  stamens  are  five  filaments,  awl-shaped, 
spreading,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with' sub-cordate  anthers;  the  pistil  has  a 
roundish  germ,  a  filiform  stjle,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  a  simple  stigma ; 
the  pericarp  is  a  kidney-form  drupe,  oblong,  gibbous,  compressed ;  seed  an  o^» 
long  kernel,  compressed,  lanuginoso*    One  specioi  has  been  introduc^. 


l<t>ItTUS    JAMAICENSI3. 


INDICA. 


INDUN. 


Leaves  simple ;  floweni  five-stamened. 

This  beautiful  tree  was  one  of  those  brought  to  this  island  in  June,  1782,  and  taken- 
in  a  French  ship,  bound  for  Hispaniola,  by  Captain  Marshall,  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Flora,  one  of  Lord  Rodney^s  squadron.  Captain  Marshall,  with  the  approbation  of 
Lord  Rodney,  deposited  the  mango  plants,  and  a  great  many  .others  taken  in  the  same 
vessel,  in  Mr.  East's  garden,  where  they  were  eiiltivated  witli  great  assiduky  and  sue-  ^ 
cess;  and  have  now  become  OQe  of  the  commonest  fruit  .trees.  iaJamaica,  in  a  great 
number  of  its  varieties. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  in  favourable  situations,  with  an  uj^right  stem, 
rough  bark,  and  tliick,  spreading,  elegant  head.     The  wood  is  of.a  soft  brittle  nature*. 
The  branches  shoot  six  or  eight  together  at  a  joint,  with  an  upright  one  in  the  centre  ; 
each  of  .  tiieiO'produeiiig  branches*  in  the  same  order  at  every  foot  or  eighteen  iaches  dis- 
tance, accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  tree;  forming  a  beaatifnlrouna  foliated  head. — 
The  leaves  come  but  alternately  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  seven  or  eight  inches  4ong,  .^ 
and  two  or  thre^broad,^  ovate-lanceolate,  peiioled,  having  a  strong  mid-rib,  and  many 
irregular  parallel  veins;  they  are  reddish  brown  at^first,  but  become,  when  sometime  - 
exposed  to  the  air,  of  a  bright  shining  green  above,  paler  beloir.    The  flowers^are  pro-   . 
duced  in  loose  bunches  or  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  jnale,  fema/e,  and  net* 
maphrodite,  on  the  same  bunch.     In  the  peifect  flowers  t^e  calyx  consists  of  five  acute  < 
spreading  leaflets  ;  the  corolla,  which  is  inferior,  of  five  oblong  6at, {petals,  reflex  «t^ 
the  tip,  Wfaite^  with  yellow  sti<eaks  at  die  base,  longer  thau  ihe  calyx ;  nectary  sphe*  - 
Toidal,  large,  fleshy,  iive-lobed,  compressing  the  germ ;  stamens  snorter  thau  the  ca* . 
rolla,  with  five  ovate  nodding  anthers;   style  short;   stigma- round,  reddish;   geroa 
rounjJ  y .  the  plant  is  evidently  polygamous. .  The  fruit  is  pendent  or  ion£  woodf 
footstalks,  of  a.roulidish  oblong  figure,,  varyijogmuch  in  size  and  form,  ^;wqU4IS  tei> 
toce,.oa.different  trees ;.  it  b  generally  flattish,  and  sinuated  or  hollowed  at  the  stde^ 
and  somewhat  kidney-shapedt  covered  .with  a  thick  skin,  whictt  is  first  green,  Uien 
yellowish,  and  lastly  mixed  with  a  beautiful  reddish  colou'i^  and  is  easily  peeled  off 
whjen  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  the  pulp,  whicli  surrounds  the  seed^  ia  yellowish,  sometbiog 
like  that  of  the  peach,  in  some  of  the  kinds^^tnngy,  in.  otbersfreaofLfibres^.  of  a^eg^ 
agreeable.sweet-acid  taste,  and,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  tree,  has  a  slight  not  un* 
pleasant  smell  of  turpentine^.    The.seed  is  oblong,  ilat,  hard,  one-celled,  containing 
an  oblong  kernel  of  a  bitter  taste.     Its  umbilical  chord  is  very  abort,  arising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shell,  and  inserted  into  the  ma^^in  of  tlie  kernel,  which  has  a  papeir 
skin.    Embryo  u{)rigbt,  white ;  cotyledons  fteshy,  plano-coavex ^.radide short,- cunred 
in  upwards,  inferiora 

Thisfruitis  very  justly  and  generally  esteemed  wholesome  and  agreeable ;  in  some 
of  the  varieties  it  is  indeed  dehck>us.  When  taken  from  ^e  tree  before  they  are  full/ 
ripe,  th.eyiuake  a  good  preserve,  sweetmeat,  or  pickle;  and,  when  brought  to  table 
tcooked  in  pudduigs  or  dumplings,  have  a  near  resemblance  in  taste  to  apples.  Hogs^ 
'as  well  as  other  animals^.arc  very  fond  of  thia fruity  land,  Jn  many  places  where,  the/ 
abound,  are  fed  upon  them*  This  plant  ts  easily  raisecUfrom  the  seed,  butdo^  not 
bear  transplanting  well,  and  will  bear  in  three  or  four  years ;  they  bear  abundantly,  and., 
make  a  beautiful  appearance  both  when  in  Howeraiid  in  fruit,  and  thrive  well  in  almost 
every  situation. 

In  the  East  indies  the  tender  JeaTesi  .with  the  -bark  of  the  ricinus^  or  oU^ui^  and 

cnmiei 


•omin  leeds,  are  inacte  Into  a  decoction^  which  is  thought  Ughl y  tienefictal  in  coiigii" 
andasthmat  and  other  aifFection^  of  the  thorax::  the  stones  roasted  ore  said  to  cure 
looseness,  which  Garcias  found  to  be  true :  the  stalks  calcined  and  reduced  to  powdei^ 
kre  said  to  cure  warts :  the  hark  of  the  tree  pulverised^  and  taken  in  cliieken  broth,  1$ 
^n  excellent  dissolvent  of  extravasated  and  coagulated  blood,  occasioned  Ijy  a  fall,  m 
any  part  of  the  body  :  the  jttiee  of  the  beurk,  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  very  liale 
opiuiu,  taken  inwardly,  is  a  present  remedy  against  the  diarrb«ea,  dysentery,  an4 
tenesmus.  Of  the  gum  of  the  tree«  and  flour  of  rice,  with  the  addition  of  a  smalL 
quantity  of  opium*  are  prepared  pills,  which  also  cure  all  sorts  of  fluxes  of  the  belly  ^* 
pf  the  nour  of  the  dried  kernels  tlie  natives  have  the  act  of  preparing  various  Mnda  of. 
,f^±r^Jam€S9  Jrum  Qhamhtf's  CyclopedUu 


MANGROVE,  RHIZOPHORA.  / 

•tJt.  11,  OR.l. — Dodecojidria  JTwnog^ia.        Nat.  or. — Holorace0.  ' 

'  'This  name  is  derived  from  two  Gr^ek  words  slgnifjring  root-beariiig. 

*  4jEN.  c^ar.— Calys  a  one-leafed  pecianth,  four  or  many-parted,  4>atulpus ;  se^.* 
ments  oblong,  acuminate,  permanent ;  the  cx>roUa  has  four  or  more  petals^  oblong^f 
rather  shorter  tban.tbe  calyx ;  the  stamens  ha^c  scarcely  any  filaments,  alternately 
shorter ;  anthen  four  to  twelve,  small, acuminate.;  the  pistil  has  a  superior  rounds 
ish  germ ;  an  awUshaped  semi-bifid  style,  grooved. on  each  side  ;  land  acute  stig- 
roas;  the  pericarp  fleshy,  sub- ovate,  inclosing  only  > the  base  of  the  seed ;  seed 
r«ingle,  club«oblong,  acuminate,  ^eshy.  at  the  base.  One  species  is  a  najtive  ot** 
Jamaica, 

"MAKGU. 

JUFangle  pyrifoltis  cum  siliquts  longis  ficui  Iniica  affinis.  Sloane,  v. 
2,  p.  63.  Utrinque  hrachiata  ;  foliis  elliptico^avatis,  summisramw 
dtsjposiiis.    Browne,  p.  2\U 

Xcaves  acute ;  fruits  subulate-clavate« 

The  mangrove  tree  rises  thirty,  .forty,  or  even  fifty^  feetrhigh ;  the  trunk  aboutth^^ 

«iae  of  the  human  i^dy^  witka  whitish, 'smooth,  thick,  bark,  aiui  white  spotsiupon  iL 

The  wood  is  white,  but  becomes  red  when  macerated  in  water.    Leaves  ovate,  slightly 

^tenuated  at  the  end,  blunt,  quite  entire,  shiiung,  <:oriaceous,  4ieep  green  on  the 

.•^upper  surface,  on  the  lower  yellowish  green,  with  blackish  dots,  petiol^d,  opposite, 

from  three  to  six  inches  long;  on  the  younger  branches,  which  have  no'flowers,  they 

.  ^re  about  twO'iaches  asunder,  and  in  young  trees  the  internodes  are  evea  six  incher 

long ;  but  on  the  oId.and«flowering  branches  they  are  nearer,  and  very  old  cues  are  aU. 

^«ost  covered  jwitb  leaves.    Each  pair  of  leaves,  before  unfolded,  is  rolled  up  in  ftwo 

^loDg,  convoluted,  erect,  stipules,  iidiich  soon  iiaU  off,  leaving  Uvo  sears  on  the 

.  Wanch,  alternate  with  the  leaves.     Common  peduncles  axillary^  solitary,  an  inch  long»* 

ebmpressed,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  groove,  two-flowered,  bifid,  sometimes  tfaree-^ 

flowered,  and  obscurely  three-cornered;  pedicek  round,  and  half  an  inch  long,  but 

in  the  fruit  they  are  lengthened  out  two  dnches  or  more     The  flowers  are  commonly 

•vithoutiscent,  but  sometimes  a  little  sweet;  calyx  deeply  four-cleft,  yellowish;  petan. 

^ur,  whitish;  anthei^s  constantly  eight,  sessile,  asioogas  the  ityUf  seperatiag. elasi^ 

tically 


It cally  into  ttro'part^^t' the  base,  and  hence  veiy  cadacous. — Jacquin.  (Browne  say» 
that  the  number  of  filaments  raries  from  four  to  twelre^  but  that  eight  is  the  most  com« 
mon  number  )  According  to  Gaertner,  there  is  no  pericarp^  and  certainly  this  plant; 
genainates  in  a  very  extraordinary  manoer,  as  wiil  be  observed  in  the  foiiawiog  account 
irom  Browne^js  Bisioiy : 

^^  This  tree  is  generally  found  on  the  borders  of  the  sea^  in  whose  waters  alone  it. 
aeen^s  to  thrive ;  and  then  only  in  such  places,  as  have  a  soft  and  yielding  bottonav    Its* 
liirger  branches  frequently  emit  soft  and*  weakly  appendicles,  that  have  the  appearances 
of  so  many  slender  aplnlious  branches,  and  ben  J  always  downwards ;  but  as  these  are 
irikkiler,  and  furnisljecl  each  with  aiarge  colomn  of  a  lax  spongy  pith,  in  thecentre,  they 
grow  more  luxuriantly*  than  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  and  reach  tb«  mud  in-^a-  shoi^ 
time  ;  where  they  throw  out  a  numberless  series  of  slender  fibres,  which  fn  time  tura- 
into  roots,  to  supply  ttie  stem  more  copiously  with  nourishment,  while  they  become  so 
gnany  props  or  liDibs  to  the  parent  tree.     Thus  it  continues  to  enlarge  its  bulk,  as  its 
weight  increases,  or  its  branches  spread,,  (these  constantly  throwing  out  new  iippen^i- 
dicles  as  they  multiply  th^ir  shoots)  and  by  these  means  forms  those  interwoven  groves 
live  so  frequently  meet  with  on  the  sea-shore,  which,  .besides  m^ny  other  advantages, 
serve  tastop  the'  mould  that  is  constantly  washed  down  by  rapid  floods,  and  thereby^ 
lA  time,  turn^  Irhfit  might  have  otherwise  continued,  useless  ponds,  into  rich  and  DIb* 
tile  lands. 

**  The  fruit  of  thw  tree  germinates  within  the  cup,  and^rows  from  the  top  down* 
wards,  until  it  acquires  a  due  degree  of  weight  and  perfection:  then  it  falls  off^  and 
as  the  root  part  is  always  thiols  est,  and  hangs  lowest,  it  drops  in  that  direction,  and  is 
thus  received  in  the  natural  position- in  the  mud  below.  The  leaves  immediately  un- 
ibld|.  and|  in  a  few  minutes^  you  see  a  perfect  plant,  sometimes  often  or  twelve  inches 
In  length,  wbioh  soon  begins  to  shoot  its  roots,  and  push  its  growth  like  the  parent: 
stem;  for  the  germ  is  frequently  a  foot  in  lengdi  before  it  falls,  and  always  furnished 
>^ith.t«ro  leaves,  at  the  top,  which,  are  folded  up.  and  inciased  within  the  cup  while  it 
continues  upon  the  tree. 

^^  The  trunk  of  the  mangrove  seldom  grows  to  &ny  considerable  thickness,  but  the 
wood  is  very  tough  and  hard,  bears  the  water  well,  and  is  much  used  for  knees  a^nd  ribs* 
in  long  boats  ^nd  other  small  craft,  for  which  the  archings  and  angles  of  its  Hmfts  most- 
0atufiiUy  adapt  it.^  I^lower  limbs  become  freqfientlythe  supporters  of  die  Americai^ 
oisters,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  fabulous  account  of  the  growth  of  this  shelUfish.-^ 
T'iso  says  that  a  piece  of  the  root  toasted,  and  applied  warm  to  the  painful,  wounds  iu^ 
^cted  by  the  sting  of  the  iish  7h^U2,  soon  quiets  the  pain.^*'-— ySrinrar 

The  barK  of  the  red  mangrove  is  made  use  of  here  for  tannings  and  does  it  ta  tiuit 
perfectioii  in  six  wdeks  that  oak-bark  will  not  do  in  six  months  time,..and  itivreckbnedi 
to  gi^e  the  most  lasting  ^le-leather  in. the  world.  It  is  a  most  excellent  restringent:: 
I  have  made  a  strong  decoction  of  the  mangrove^bark  that  would  stop  bleeding,  and  dryr 
up  the  great  defluttion  of  running  ulcers.  I  had  a  son  that  was  extraordinarily,  fall  ofi* 
theconfluent  smalUpox,  wKose  soles  of  his  feet  separated,.,  and  baoie  off  iihe  the  wiiB* 
a  stioe,  and  left  his  feet  raw,  and  so  tender  that  he  could  not  set  them  uponth^gfound  "i 
upon  which  I  sent  for  some  of  the  tan-far.  or^  liquor  of  this  bark^.  such  as  they  tan*tfaei^ 
leather  with,  and  added  a  little  alum,  and  boil^jd  it  up  very  strong,  with  which  be  bathed^ 
kis  feet  every,  day ;  ^nd  in  about  a  week'>  time,  bis  feet  were  as  hard  and  as  &rmas  ever,^ 
wd  be  was^wljs  to,walk  about  without  shoes  <w.*-^rAa7a^£«  1^ 


m 

"  I  have  ofteni' wonctered,  considering  the  powepful  efPecU  of  these  reatringcnt  barks 
•upon  animal  substances,  and  that,  by  numberless  experiments,  their  stronger  infusion* 
^ave  been  found  tp  recover  from  a  state  of  absolute  piutridity,  that  some  trials  are  not 
jnade  how  far  persons  in  the  latter  stage  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  when  livid 
fetechire  make  their  appearance,  when  the  blood  U  nearly  dissolved,  and  the  disease 
:5eems  desperate,  might  not  be  recoverable,  by  being  plunged  into  a  uarm  batji  made 
with  bai*k  decoctions  ;  the  finer  virtues  of  tfaji  bark,  absorbed  into  all  tfie  pores  spread 
4)ver  the  surface  of  the  body,  must  (it  is  reasonable  to  im<^gine)  have  an  ijaiuediate  effect 
upon  tlie  fibres,  in  some  measure  restore  their  tone  and  sprmgyness,  and,  by  their  aiu 
^isepiic  quality,  re-unite  the  globules  of  the  blood,  and  correct  tjieir  disposition  to  pu« 
trescency.*     I  am  persuaded,  from  more  than  one  observation,  that  the  Je&uit's  bark 
may  be  administered  to  infants  in. this  manner,  when  they  are  incapable  of  taking  it  by 
the  mouth,  and  with  the  happiest  effects     Such  experimeata  ^re  deemed  bold,  because 
they  are  out  of  the  common  track ;  but  surely  what  is  called  a  desperate  case  would  al- 
ways justify  the  attempt,  and  especially  when  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  may  succeed. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  which  may  be  carried  into  the  human  body  by  absorption  in  a 
bath  is  amazmg ;  and,  upon  this  principle,  the  nigenious  Dr.  Hales  suggests  a  means 
by  which  person^  ;it  scjj^  when  jpeady  to  perish  with  thirst,  froi^i  wairt  of  fresh  water, 
may  obt^iin  a  recruit ;  which  is,  by  inmiersing  their  naked  bodies  frequently  in  a  tub  of 
sea  watery  ih^y  wiU  imbibe  the  water -at  every  pore,  freed  of  its  saU,  which'  is  too  large 
to  enter  with  it,  and  remains  condensed  gpon  the  surface  of  their  skin.f     But  ii>  the 
"^se  of  the  bark  decoction,  Tpvicb  of  its  antiseptic  principles  are  sucked  in  with  th^ 
water. — Long^  p.  SIX, 


The  wood  of  the  mangrove  tree  m^es  very  good  staves  for  sugar  hogsheads  and 
l^^rces ;  it  ma^^  aUo  good  shingles. 

Jfee  Alder  Tree  and  Ouve  Mangrove. 
MANisuRis-r-iStpe  Bi;r-Gras3« 

'  Jfo English  Name,-  MARATTU.' 

Cl.  24,  OR,  2.--^Cryptogamia  filices.        Nat.  on.-r-Filfces. 

"This  was  so  nan\ed  by  Swartz,  in  honour  of  G-  F.  Maratti,  an  Italian  botanist,  who 
dfvrote  on  cryptogamous  plants. 

Gen.  char. — Capsules  pval,  j^aping  longitudinally  ^t  top,  witli  several  ^Us  on  eapfe 
side,    Q(\e  species  i$  »  na(iv«  of  Jam^iq^ 

ALATA.  WfKGED. 

Bachisc$  scaly,  the  partial  on^s  winged ;  ieatl^ts  (st^iirply  sen*ate, 

R  r  r  Frond 

*  Are  not  all  these  effects  aivwere^  by  bark  jackets  lately  introdiujed  intp  practice  ?  Tbc  hint  of  theja 
periiaps  is  taken  froni  this  suj^stion.  * 

■  t  When  Coimnbiia  dispatched  an  exfiress  fiDQi  this  island  to  the  Comau^fier  at  Hispai^la,  the  Indians  xtUfk 
were  employed  in  navigating  the  canoe,  plunged  themselves  into  the  sea  every  now  and  thcu,  v<;h4;n  akaost 
dlMOt  with  Uie  fatigne  of  rowing,  and  parched  with  heat  and  thirst;  for  they  had  found  by  experiences  H^ 

«fUts  pmcticf:  reyived  their  spiriti,  ind  enabled  them  to  renetr  their  himpf. 


I 

ii^o.  '  HORTUS    JAMAI01:NSIS:  kaucgrav* 

Ffoild  bUpinnatc,  with  the  piunas  generally  opposite ;  rachis  almost  four-cornered; 
scnies  scattered^  linear^  acute,   niexDbi*anaceou89  dusky;   partial  rachises  with  more- 
frequeot  scales^  wings  narrow,  the  same  substance  witn  the- leaflets,,  but  veinless  and^ 
quite  entire,  contracted  and.cYanescent  at  the  iosertion  of  the  leaflets.    Pinnules  gene*, 
rally  opposite,  sessile,  ovate-laticeolate,  acutely  serrate,  espeeially  towards  the  top^ 
veined,,  the  veinlets-almost  always-bifid  near  the  orimni  ending- in  the  tips  ot.  the  ser. 
arations, .  sometimes  like  the  central  nerve,  minutely  scaly.     The  lower  pinnules  are 
Ipbedj^the  upper  ones  entire;  tlie  terminating  one  elon^ted,  acuminate,  Berratje-. 
Ipbed.     Capsules^olitary,.  placed  on  the  partial  veins  J>eyond  the  middle,  before  they - 
open  roundish  or  oval, .  tiie  size  of  poppy  seeds,  even,  with  a  longitudinal  cleft  above^^ 
which  afterwards  gapes,.,  and  discovers  a  double  row  of  little  holes,  about  five  on  each, 
side,  communicating  with  the  cells  of  the  capsule.     Finally  the  rim  of  the  capsule  be*^ 
Qome$  cloven  and  sub-iobe.d« 

See  Ferns.. 


If 9^  English  Name.  MARCGRAVIA, 

Ch.  13^  o«.  l.-r^JPo/yajidria  monogynia.'        Nat.  or. — Putamin^O'k. 

'Hiis  was  so  named  in  bonour  Q^George  MarcgrafT,  of  Leibstadt,, author  of  a  vo}^a^ 
loBrasilio  i643.. 

Gen.  char.— Calyxca  sii&r  leaved  perianth,  imbricate,  permanent;,  leaflets  *oundisb, 

concave;  the  two outowst  larger ;. corolla one-petaied,  conic-ovate,  entire,  clo*>ed' 
like  a  calyptre,  parting  at  the  base,  caducous ;  the  stamens  very  many  filaments, 
'■  awl-shaped,  short,  spreadiug,^decidaous;. anthers  upright,  large,  ovate-oblong ; 
the  pistil  an  ovate  germ,  style  none,  stigma  headed,  permanent ;  the  pericarp  a 
coriaceous  berry, .  globular,  many*cellea,.many-valved ;  seeds  nunierous,  small^ 
oblong,,  nestling  in  soft^pulp.     Tiiere.  u  only  one  species,  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

UMBELLATA...         UMR£LL£I>> 

JShylKiidi  scandenti  affinis  niajo^fy  folio  crasso  subrottindo,  StoanCy 
V.  1,  p.  74,  t.  28,  f.  1.  Scandensj  foliis  caulinis  suhroiMndUy  ai 
margtnes  gfatufulatis ;  ramprtan  integris^  ovaiis  alternisy  disiichc 
sitis ;  Jtoribus^icmbelliUisterimnalibm.    Browne,  p^  244,  t.  26. 

This  is  a  sbriibby  creeping  plant,  but  lUkt.pvhperly  parasitical ;  at  first  it  is  radicant, 
^ke  some  ferns,  Whence  Sk^ane  has  given  a  figure  of  a  young  plant  among  his  ferns.— 
As  it  advances  the  stem  becomes  shrubb}',  adhering  still.hy  its  fibres  to  the  trunk  of 
some  tree,,  to  the  top  of  which  it.frequently.runs^.  at  lengtl^jdiriding  into  several  sub- 
divided, loose,  pendulous,  branches,   commonly  terminated  by  flowering  umbels  ^ — 
The  leaves  of  a  young  rooting  plant  are  roundish*  sufc-sessile,.sli|^htly  emargi/iate, 
'  with  an  entire  margin  and  glandular  dots.    .  Leaves  of  the  branches  distich,  alternate, 
en  s|iort  petioles,  ovate-kinceolate,.of  a  thick  consistence,  deciluous,  smooth.'     Urn-- 
kels  noddiog,  with  many  simple,  one-flowered  peduncles.     In  the  centre  of  the  umbel - 
utricular  glaod%  spreading,  oblong, .  ventricose^ ,  belmct^shaped,  deciduous^ .  coriace* 

•n» 


The  cliyr.hin^  marci^ravia,'^Th\%  curious  pla?^t  is  freqnont  in  the  woorls  of  Jamaica  ; 
^tidl  appears  iu  sucn  various  forms,  that  itiias  been  often  mistaken  for  different  fyltints,  ioi 
the  different  stageii  of  its  growth,  tt  is  \  -ut  a  slander  weakly  clitnb'T  sit  first,  and,  as  it  riscs^ 
throws  out  a  few  learves,  somckihat  of  the  form  of  a  heart,  on  boiii  slides  :  ilicse  are  stis- 
•  tained  by  v^vy  short  i'ojtstalks,  and  stand  always  opposite  to  a  nuuibt'T  ofsip'ider  radical 
fibres,  whereby  it  sticks  and  pjowsto  its  supporter.  By  these  f  iCansJthe  pi:;  .t  continues 
its  growth,  until  it  j^aii)s  the^»>p,  and  lays  its  trunk  tnorecommoJiously  over  some  of  the 
larger  branches  of  tiie  tree ;  tlien  it  h;^oins  to  strengtlien,  iind  casts  niHMy  sk^n  Vr,  depen- 
dent, antl  sub-viiviiied,  braiuiies  from  the  upper  parts.  But,  as  it  increases  at  top,  the 
stem  grows  thicker,  separates  from  the  supporter,  throws  off  its  now  useless  leaves  and 
r(X)ts,  and  appears  a  strong  withy  shrub,  whose  trunk  is  frequently  no  U'ss  tlian  four  or  fiva 
inches  in  diameter.  The  branches  of  this  plant  hang  always  downward,  he-iriiig  their 
Haves  in  an  alternate  but  distich  order.  The  flowers  are  sustained  by  long  footstalks, 
and  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  timbeUa,  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  bnt  the 
summit,  or  crown  of  the  supporter,  is  constantly  adorned  with  four,  five,  or  ujore,  hol- 
low, divergent,  glandular,  bodies,  that  occupy  the  centre  of  tlve  umbella:  these  are 
of  an  arched  oblong  form,  obtuse  and  roundi^;  they  ar^  hollow  within,  and  affixed  by 
•very  short  footstalks,  that  rise  immediately  from  one  side  of  the  aperture  or  opening  of 
the  gland;  which  is  so  disposed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  dril)bles  down  along  the 
branch  in  rainy  weather.  What  the  real  use  of  these  may  be  is  not  easily  dete4*mined .: 
it  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  leaves  of  the  ^branches  are  plain,  of  an  oblong  oval 
form,  with  a  smooth  membranous  edge ;  while  those  of  the  younger  plants  are  always 
^observed  to  have  many  little  glands,  set  gradually /-round  the  iuai*gm.-*-i?rosr»e. 

The  following  observations  on  this  plant  are  from  liie  manascrip^  of  Mr.  Anthony 
^Robinson : 

"  What  Linneus  xsJIs  the  corolla  of  this  plaitt  T  thinjc  would  n^ore  properly  be  called 
the  calyptra,  and  the  genus  might  be  classed  among  the  cryplogamia ;  for  it  appears  to 
^e. that  this  conic  calyptra  cannot  fall  from  the  blossom  by  reason  of  its  strength  and 
situation,  till  split  open  by  the  swelling  of  the  inclosed  fruit,  which  then  must  be  fe- 
cundated:; because,  at  the  same  time  the  calyptra  is  driven  off  the  flowers,  by  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit,  the  stamina  must  be  carried  away,  which  is  evident,  by  reason  of 
their  situation  round  the  base  of  the  germen.  This  strange  shrub  rises  to  the  height  of 
•fifty  feet,  with  a  ligneous  stein,  covered  with  a  roqgh  brown  bark«  red  and  streaked 
Tirhen  cut,  and  of  a  oitter  astringent  taste.  The  stem  is  round,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
.^nd  sendsrfoith  lateral  thick  "fibres,  wherewith  it  embraces  the  tree  it  happens  to  grow 
upon;  from  its  lower  part  it  detaches  some  slender  branches,  which  also  send  forth 
tipres ;  these  may  be  called  the  adherent  branches,  which  bear,  in  alternate  order,  many 
cordated  leaves,  lying  flat  to  the  tree  on  which  they  grow,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
oneof  the  scandent  ferns;  above  these  it  emits  other  branches,  thicker,  and  shooting 
.in  an  oblique  direction  upwards  ;  these  are  divided  into  lesser;  at  their  sides  grow  ia 
^alternate  order,  smootli,  dack- green,  shining,  leaves,  of  an  oval  form,  about  four 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  their  margins  marked  with  some  almost  imper- 
ceptible notches,  and  they  have  alternate  side  veins,  hardly  visible  :  they  stand  upon 
crooked,  twisted,  pedicels,  in  such  manner  tliat  their  faces  incline  downwards,  and  the 
middle  rib^  which  is  pretty  eminent,  apnears  above.  The  leaves  of  both  kinds  are  bit- 
ter, but  not  ungrateful ;  the  pedicels  which  form  the  umbel  are  subulated  and  patent; 
Tiie  strange  bodies^  shaped  like  the  hood  of  tlie  napellus  AQwer^  arefive  in  number, 

Siri2  and 
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I9t  ftOH-TVS   JAMAICEJ^SIS^  iiiAB«WJAi.WMrg;^ 

and  stj^  upright  on  lonj  footstalks,  forming  another  umbel. .   I  traced  this  plant  from 
the  basjEJ  of  a  very  long  palmeto  royal,  which  was  fresh  cut  dowHi  to  the  top,  and  by^ 
that  means  came  to  learn  its  various  appearances.     By  cutting  a  germen  I  found  the* 
ftuit  was  pentalocular,  and  I  also  observeAthe  fruit  split  lengthways  into  three  valves/',  ^ 
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MARJORAM.  ORIGANUM. 

Ct.  14,  OR.  1. — J)idynamia  gyirmospermia.        Nat.  or. — VcrlicUlata:. 

€rE9.  CHAR. — Calyx  a.  spiked  involucre,  composed  of  imbricate^  ovate,  coloured^ 
bractes;  perianth  unequal, , various  ;^ corolla  pne-pctaled,  ringent;  stamens  four,^ 
filiform,  two  shorter,  with  simple  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  fo)ir-cLeft;germ,  afih«. 
form  style,  and  slightly  bifid  ^tigma ;  there  is  no  pericarp ;  calyx:  converging,  fos^ 
tci^ingat  bptto^tt^tbQ  seeijs^  which  are  four^  oyatp.  Two  species  baye^  b(^  ia- 
troduced. 

li-MA-JQAAKA.- .       MARJORAM.- 

Leay^es  ovajy  blua^  spikes^'oundiji^,  compact,  pubescent*^ 

This  plant,  the  sw£et  vr  Jtcnotted-maqoraWf  thrives  well,  and  is  easily  propagated  ia 
Jamaica.     The  leaves  and  tops  have  a  pleasant  smell,  anda  moderately  warm  aromatic 
bi);terish  taste :  they  yield  aconsiderablequantity  of  essential  oil,  which,  when  long^- 
kepty  assumes  a  soUaform^  .This  plant  is  accounted  cephalic,  and  useful  in  nervous* 
complaints.   In  its  recent  state,  we  are  toldit  has  been  successfully  applied  to  achirrous^  , 

2.  ONITEV, 

Spikes  oblbng,  aggregate,  hirsute ;  leaves  cordate,  tomentose* - 

The  pot  marjoram  also  thrives  well  in  Jamaica :  it  has  the  habit  pf  the  foregoing,  biilK 
in9jre  woody. 


WARSHMALLOWS  0F  JAMAICA  ^  SID  A. 

Cl.  Ifi,  OK.  e.r:r^Monadeiphia  pal yandn'a*^       NaT.  oii.-=— Cfe/uwai/!?r^. 

Gvy.  CHAR. — Cahx  .a  one-icf»fi-d,  angular,  perianth,  half  five-cleft,  permanent 7  • 
the  corolla  hfts  five  petals,-  wider  above,  emai^^inatej  fastened  below  to  the  tube  of 
the  stamens  y,  the  staraeny  very  many  filaments,  united  below  into  a  tube,  in  the  - 
apex  pf  the  tube  tiiyided,.vvith  rounclisti  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  aa  orbicular  germ  ; 
styles  five  or  mort-,  or.eh*e^pne,  ma:n -cleft;  siigmas  headed;  the  pericarp  is  3  . 
roundish  angular  capsule,  composed  <)f>five  on  more  cells,  (corresponding  with  iJhe 
number  of  styles  or  jjti >f mas)  twQ-valved,"awnlesSy-:acuminate  or  horned,  opening 
above,  or  close,  and  fina;iv  seperaung;  seeJs  soiitirvj  tv\o,  three,  or  ftve,  round-  - 
ish,  mostly  acuminate,  convex  on  one  side,  angular  On  the  other,  fastened  to  the^ 
)por  suture..  Twelve  species  of  this  geuus  liave  been  discovered  in  Jamaica. 


4/ 


imuBUAUOW  ROHTCS    JAMATCENSI3;  4»f 

1,  ALTH££FOUA.  MARSHMAl  LOW-LEAVED.  *    * 

Alihea  flore  luieo.  ^loane,  v.  1,  p,  21«,  t.  136,  f.  2.  ^w/rt  sub^ 
tncana  vtllosa^  ramulis  brevioribusj  /oliis  oblongo^cordatis  serratis^ 
floribiis  coifertis  ad  alas  super  tores,     Browne^  p.  279, 

Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  angular,  obtu-sc,  serrale-crenate,  tonientose  on  both 
sides  ;  beaks  of  the  seeds  shbrtcr  than  the-caly-x.- 

The  whole  plant  is  tomentose,  hoary,  and  soft ;  the  peduncles  are  axillary,  toward^' 
Ibe  top  of  the  brancbleis,  shorter  than  tht*  petioles,  sub-solitary,  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
two  or  three  togethjer,"ronntl^  tomentose,^  one-flowered.     Flowers  biggish,   orange- 
coloured,  fulvous  ;  capsules  rouBdishy  compressed,, Dne-seeded; — Sxv,     Browne  calls  - 
tbis  the  marshmallow  ofJamaic4i^  common  in  all  the  lowlands  and  savannas  of  the  island^^ 

S;rowing  upright  about  two  orthrec  £eet,  and  branchy-at  top.  •  The  flowers  and  tender 
)uds  are  full  of  a  fine  mucilage,  and  generally  used  instead  of  marshmaliow;..  Sloane  * 
6ays  it  grew,  on  the  sandy  baaks  near  Old  Hacoour  ver}'  plentifully. 

2.^P1N0SA»^  .       THORNY.   . 

ifalva  srectavtinor^  car pini folio,  flore  luieo;  s.eminibus  singulis  stni* 
i  plici  aculeoloBgioKi  donatis*.-  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  218. 

reaves  ovate-lanceolate,  obsbletely  cordate- toothed ;  peduncles  sub-solitary, 
axillary ;  axils  somewhat  spiny  ;  stipules  bristle-riiaped,  longer  than  the  pe-» 
dunde;  capsules  two-»beaked» -. 

Stem  hairy,  branchin^^  near  three  feet  high ;  the  branches  come  out  from  the  bottont 
obnost  to  the  top,  and  torm  a  pyramidal  bush^  leaves  lanceolate,  deeply-serrate,  on 
short  petioles ;  flowers  axillary^  solitary  towards  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  but  above  ia 
clustersj  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour ;  the  seeds  baire  each  along  prickle* 

3.  XlUARIS^         CH.lATfiD^. 

JUfllvor  minor^  supina  b^ioniae  folio,  flor&>  coccineo,  seminibus-iaspcris. 

Sloane,  v.  1,    p.  217,   t   137,  f.  2.     Malva;  2. — ilinima  supina^ 

\  f oliis  oblongis  ser  rat  is,  pedunculis  unifo7*niis  monophyllis,  calicengx-* 

teriori remoto,  folidis angustissimu ciliaiis.  •  Browne,. p  282. 

Ldavcs  lanceolate-truncate,  toothed,  somewhat  wedge-shaped  at  the  base ;  sti^. 
pules  linear-ciliat^,.  longar  than  the  flower;,  flowers- solitary,  sub-sessitef 
capsules.awnless,  muricate*  . 

Stenv  five  or  six  inches-  long,  pubescent,  fillft)rm,"'8trrct,'''  rugfged,.  with  (liverain^r 
blanches.     Leaves  terminating,,  in  clusters,,  oblong,  retuse,  serrate  towards  the  t>>p; 
stipules  the  length,of  the  petioles  ;  flowers  blood-red ;  capsules  five,  d^-pressed,  uiu- 
ricate. — Sw.    Browne  calls  it  the  small  creeping  mallows,  very  common  in  the  lowlands, 
seldom  running  above  seven  orei^^ht  inches  in  length.     The  flowers  grow  single,  and 
each  of  the  footstalks  generally  adorned  with  one  leaf  and  three  ciliated  siipuies,  whirix  ^ 
compose  tbeoutward€up.;:.bui  Uiose  toward  tbe^top  ot  liie  plant  are  very  short;  .^o  tiiat^ 
the  flowers  appear  as  it  .tbe\  were  disponed  in  small  heaps  at  the  axris  -o^  the  ieayeb.-««> 
It :grows  in  dry  savannas,  aiKi  flowers  aiu^r  raia.  ., 

4.    miOMBIFOUA.  RH^'MP-tEArEn. 

■     • 

Mfflva  minor  erecta,  beton'ca  Jolio,  flare  luteo,  semme duplxi  rostra- 
's^  ^iLacuieo pnedUo.    bloaiic,  ?.  J,  p.  2l7#.  ■ 


•»« 


houtus  jamaicbnsis; 


M.vns)iMia;L<)ini 


•  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  toothed,  wedge-form  at  the  base,  quit^  entire;  pe* 
duncles  much  longer  than  the  petioles ;  capsules  tw(>*hornea. 

This  has  a  large  strong  root,  deeply  fixed  in  the  gronnd  ;  the  branches  are  woody, 
cfect,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  risuig  a  foot  high.  The  leaj'^^s  are  purple  about  the 
;^dges,  agreeing  in  most  respects  with  the  ciliari&,  having  two  prickles  at  the  ends  of 
the  outermost  coat  of  the  seeds.  The  whole  plant  boiled  is  diuretic.  Froia  the  root 
is  iaade  au  oil. — Sloane. 

5.  VIS^COSA  "CLAMMT. 

jitcea  popitli folio  vitloso,  levker  serrate^  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  222,  t-  \i% 
f.  4.  Fruticulosay  viscosa  et  villosa ;  foliis  cordato  acuniinatisj  su* 
periorihus  ieniter  et  acute^crenatis ;  pctiolis  longis^  pedunculis  tenui- 
ius  solitariis  ad  alas,     Browne,  p.  280. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  very  finely  serrate,  tomentose-visdd,  hairy^ 
peduncles  sub-solitary,  longer  than  the  petiole ;  capsules  awnlesa. 

This  has  many  green  round  stems,  rising  from  two  to  four  feet,  spreading.  At  the 
^nds  of  the  twinrs  are  two  or  three  leaves,  on  inch«lon^  petioles,  hirsute,  .and  smalL-^' 
The  flowers  are  axillary,  peduncled,  and  veHow.  The  vriiole  plant  is  clammy,  an4 
smells  strong.  Browne  says  it  has  very  small  footstalks  to  the  flowers,  and  seldom  growi 
above  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the  trunk  ligneous,  and  covered  >«ith  a  whitish  bark;  the 
leaves  and  smaller  branches  a  little  villose;  the  seed  vessels  hut  fev^  flatted  at  the  4op^ 
Mxxd  composed  of  many  cells. 


€.  VRETiS. 


STIMGINO. 


AUhea  spicata  betonicce  folio  villosoy  spica  hreviort  et  laxiorL  Sloanei 
v.  1',  p.  44,  t*  14,  f.  3.  Hirta  urticataj  foliis  cordalis  serratis,  flo'^ 
ritfus  capitaHsj  pedunculis  communibus  alaribus.     Browne,  p.  280. 

Leases  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  toothed ;  peduncles  axillary,  manj*flowered^ 
glomerate ;  t!apsules  awnless. 

Stem  a  foot  high  and  more,  suffrutescent,  simple,  or  branched,  erect,  round,  hir« 
6ttte;  leaves  alternate,  nerved,  hirsute,  hispid,  on  long  petioles;  setipules  bristle* 
shaped,  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  Flowers  terminating,  heaped  on  axillary  branch^ 
Jets,  sub-glomerate,  on  very  short  pedicels,  yellow,  with  a  purple  eye ;  capsules  five, 
oblong,  compressed ;  seeds  roundish,  compressed,  wrinkled^  black.  Native  of  J.a^ 
Uftaicain  dry  coppices.— -4$V.    Browne  calla  it  the  nettle  sida^ 

7.  JAMAICENSIS.  JAMAICA*  ' 

Humiliery  foliis  mmtis  serratis  aiiernis^  distiche  sitis;  petidis  let  pe^ 
duruculis  brevHus,  ramuiis  j^riferis  JblioLitis  alariius.  Browne^ 
p.  280. 

Leaves  ovate-sefintte,  tomentose;  flowecs  axillary^  sub^peduncled ;  capsules  ia 
fives^  two-hornecL 

Stem  suffrutescent,  a  foethigh,  branched,  round,  hispid;  leaves  petioled,  alternate^ 
$mall,  scarcely  acuminate^  nerved^  softish  t  petioles  many  times  shorter  than  the  leaves; 
leaves  next  the  petiole  slightly  emarginate ;  stipules  opposite,  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tioles, bristle-shaped ;  flowers  on  very  short  peduncles,  from  one  to  three,  small,  yd* 
low  j  beaks  of  the  capsules  ?ery  short,— i's^.    Browne  calls  this  plant  the  broad-leaved 

tr$omw€cdp 
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kroemmeedj  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Tlie  leaves  andtender  buds  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  mucilage,  and  lather  like  soap  with"  water^  and  are  frequently 
used  in  shaving  washes  .by  such  as  cannot  convenieutly  bear  the  smell  or  acrimony  of 
soap.    The  leaves  are  purgative. 

8.  PeaiPLOCIFOLIA.  PERIPLOCA-LEAVED.. 

jllcea  fojiuli  folio  incano  integro.     Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  222,  t.  139,  f.  2; 
Sida.  three  and  four  of — Bowne,  p,-  ^80* 

Leases  cordate-lanceolate,. acuminate,  quite  entire,  tomentose  beneath;  pe- 
duncles sub*divided»  longer  than  the  petiole ;  capsules  awned. 

Root  annual ;  stem  two  to  four  feet  high,  erect,  simple,  round,  pubescent,  sonic- 
times  divided  towards  the  top  into  spreading  branches:,  leaves  petioled,  alternate,, 
smooth,  somewhat  wriiikicd,.  hoary  beneath.  Panicle  terminating,  half  the  length  of 
tlie  stem,  erect,  almost  simple,  spreading;  peduncles  simply  sub-divided,. alternate, 
filiform,  the  last  one-tlowered.  Flowers  pale^  somewhat,  light  purple ;  capsules  iive^ 
ovate>  acuminatej — Sxia^ 

9..UMBELLATA».  BMBELLED;. 

£r€ctaj.  siih'Villosay  ramosaj  tenuis;  foliis  cordai^aciimihaih,  reflec^ 
ientibuSy  leniter  et  acute crenatis ;  Jiore  singulari  et  ramulojiojifera* 
foliolato  ad  alas^ .    Browne, .  |>.  281. 

Ijeaves roundish- cordate,  toothed,  somewhat  angular,  acute;  peduncles  four* 
flowered  or  thereabouts,  umbelled,  axillary  ;  capsules  two-awned. 

Browne  calls  this  plant  the  shrubby  sida  with  reflected  leaves,  which  is  very  common. 
in  the  hills  about  the  Ferry,  and  rises  generally  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.     The 
flowers  are  disposed  chiefly  towards  the  top^.aiid  the  leavescommonly  reflected  a  good 
ivay  backwards. 

10.  PANIC ITLATAl  FANICLED;. 

Foliiscordato  acuminatis^  urratis ;  peduncvlis- l^ngis,  tenaissimis^. 
alaribusy  itiferioribus  simplicibusy  supenoribus  ramws.  Browner- 
p.  28(^* . 

Leases  ovate-cordate,  toothed^:  racemes panicled  ;  capsules  two* beaked* 

Stem  herbacewis,.  erect,  two  feet  higbi  sub-divided,  round,  ru^^ged,  somewhat  hir- 
onte;  branches  spreading,  almost  simple,  filiform.  Leaves  petioieJ,  alternate,  sub* 
cordate,  the  smaller  ones  ovate,  acute,  tooth-serrate,  nerved,  som  what  hirs^ute.— * 
Peduncles  axillary,  sub-divided,  very  long,-  eapiiiarj,  spwading  very  much  ;. the  last 
one-flowered  ;. segments  of  the  calyx  bent  back;  corolla  dark  ptlr}^le,  with  the  pttula 
spreading ;  capsules  five,  compressed^  roundish,  acuminate.  Native  of  calcareous 
rocks. — oa\. 

11.  DUMOSA.  BUSH. 

Leaves  cordate^  ovatie^-acuminate,  serrate,  smooth  cm  botb  sid^s ;  flowers  pa« 
'  nicled. 

Eanicles  terminating,  branched,  almost  erect ;  petals  a  pale  yellow ;  capsules  five 
Qflr  morc^  frequteutly  six^.roundish,  gibbous  on  one  side,  angular  on  tiie  oiber,  wiii  arr 

awi*&ha|^ed« 
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awUsIiap^ J  beak/ hoary  with  very  small  stellate  hairs,  closely  converging  at  top,  one* 
•^eed^dt     Nalive  of  the  southern  parts  of  Jamaica  in  coppices.-r-jSa;. 

12,  ARGUTA*  SHARP. 

'Leaves  cordate- serrate,  attenuated  at  the  top ;  stem  wand-Hke;. peduncles  ax^ 
iilary,  filiform,  one-ilowered, 

Stemsniobtb,  rou^d,-  three  feet  high,  sending  out  long  slender  branches;  leaves 

smooth,  light  green,  on  long  footstalks,  the  lower  ones  near  three  inches  long,  and 

almost  two  broad  at  their  base.    Flowers  on  very  lon^  peduncles,  small,  and  of  a  whitish 

yellow  colour.     Capsules  five,  .two-awhed  at  the  top,  smoothi  one«seec)ed«     Native  of 

.  Jaipaica^in  dfy  hqdge^  in  the  southern  parts. — Sip^ 


TMARSH  TREFOIL  OR  BOG-BEAN,  MENYANTHES. 

Cu  5,  OR.  1. — Pentandria  monogynian        Nat.  or. — Precia^, 

aCen.  char.— Calyx  a  one-leafed,  five-parted  perianth,  erect,  permanent ;  corolla 
one-petaled,  funnel- form,  border,  five-cleft,  clefts  reflex,  spres^ding,  blu^t,  con- 
spicuously shaggy  ;  the  stamens  are  five  awUshaped  short  (ilaments,  with  acut^ 
anthers,  bifid  at  the  base,  erect  ;,:the  pistil  has  a  conical  ^erm,  a  cylindric  style, 
almost  the  length  ol  the  corolla,  and  a  bifid  compressed  stigma ;  the  per^c9.rp  is  an 
ovate  capsule,  surrounded  by  die  calyx,  one-celled;  see^$  m^ny,  ovate,  cgoaalL 
iQne  species  is.^  native^f  Jamaica, 

IMinCA«  INDIAN* 

^ymphiea  minoris  affinis  Indica  flore  nlbo  ptloso,  Sloane,  r.  I,  p. 
252.  Aquatica  nymphaafoliis  Cordato-orbiculatiSj  p^tiolisfloriferum 
Browne,  j).  15K 

.L^aycs  cordate-subcrenate ;  peti6les  floriferous ;  eoroUas  hairy  within. 

The  leaves  are  cordiite,  peltate,  bright  green  on  one  side,  tlatk  russet  on  the  other.; 
•flowers  umbel-fascicled,  placed  on  the  stem  just  below^he  leaf.  Glands  and  tube  of 
the  corolla  yellow,  border  white,  both  of  the  roost  exquisite  textiKe  :  the  divisions  of 
the  corolla  jnay  be  called 'three-wingad ;  they  look  as  if  covered  vrith  Silver  frost — 
(riertner*  Sloane  describes:.it  as  having. a  leaf  I;ke  t^e  cplt^s  foot,  floating  on  thetop 
of  water,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  thick,  yeliowi^  green,  smooth,  without  ap- 
parent nerves.  Petioles  about  a  foot  long,  more  or  less  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
water^  on  the  surface  of  which  they  float ;  they  are  round  and  brownish,  and  out  cff 
them  come  s^er^  white  flowers^  just  und^r  the  leaf,  on  peduncles. an  inch  long^  .of 
jphorter* 


*WPt«^^-"!#^ 


No 'English  Name.  MARSILEA. 

Cl.  24,  OR.  1. — Cryptogamia  miscellane/e.        Nat.  or. — FiliceSm 
Ho  n^med  in  honour  of  Count  Aloysio  Ferdioando  .Marsigli^  of  JBoloj^na. 

Cog 
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Gen.  CHAR.-*-(?ottimon  calyx  oval,  sub- compressed,  corlaceou'?,  bairj*,  jrapincf  flt  thft 
base,  internally  divided  into  seveiai  (fourteen  or  fifteen)  cells/ iu  two  loniiitiulinat 
tow3,*seperated  by  a  membranaceous  partition;  there  ii  no  corolla;  the  stamens 
fcaveoo  filaments^  anthers  several,  inserted  round  each  pistil,  very  small,  ob-ovate, 
sharp  below,  one-celled,  gaping  transversely,  exploding  a  sphericul  pollen  ;  the 
pistils  several  in  each  cell,  co-ordinate  in  a  transverse  row,  oVa! ;  no  style,  stigmaj 
short,  blunt;  no  pericarp ;  »eeds  as  many  as  there  are  pistils:  t!ij  roceptacle  a 
fiomewhat  fleshy  meinbmae^  clothing  the  cells  interiially,  Oixc  b;»cjcies  is  a  native 
^f  Jamaica. 

m 

aUADRIFOLlA^  POUR-LEAVEi)* 

Leave9  in  fours,  quite  entire. 

This  plant  is  pretty  common  in  the  ponds  about  Old  Harbour,  and  in  the  piirish  of 
8t.  Elizabeth  ;  it  has  a  slender  weakly  stalk,  that  creei)s  along  the  banks  and  l>ottoms 
•tiftder  the  water,  and  emits  a  few  long  and  slenrler  footstalks 'that  reach  tiie  surface," 
and  bear  four  thin  obtuse  leaves  at  their  extremities,  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  wood 
sorrel  either  in  shape  or  si?e. — Jirowne.  Capsules  toothless.  Leaves  on  long  petioles  ; 
flowers  at  the  base  of  the  petiole ;  involucre  pedicelled,  ovate,  transversely  many-celled^ 
.^ells  having  pistils  .and  anthers  placed  on  the  same  j^eceptacle  promiscuously. 


THARVEL  OF  PERU. 


HIRABlLia 


Cl,  5,  OR.  1. — Peniandria  vionogi/nla.        Nat.  or. — Nyctagmet^ 

This  was  so  named  from  the  wonderful  beauty  and  diversity  of  colours  in  the  ilowcr. 

IpEN.  CIIAR.— Calyx,  the  outer  perianth  one-leafed,  erect -ventricose,  inferior,  five- 
parted;  segments  o^'ate-ianceolate,  sharp,  unequal,  permanent;  inner  perianth 
globular,  placed  untier  the  petal,  with  a  contractecl  entire  mouth,  and  permanent^ 
*corolIaone-petaled,  funnel-form ;  tube  slonder,  long,  thicker  at  top,  placed  on  the 
inner  calyx  ;  border,  from  upright,  spreading:,  entire,  bluntly  five-cleft,  plaited-; 
nectary  spherical,  ifleshy^  sHrrounding  the  germ,  with  a  live-toothed  mouth  ; 
':teeth  very  small,  triangular,  converging;  stamens  five  filaments,  inserted  into  the 
orifice  of  the  nectary,  and  alternate  with nts  .teeth,  within  the  inner  calyx  free^ 
.more  slender,  fastened  at  bottom  to  "the  tube  of  the  corolla,  filiform,  the  length 
«of  the  corolla,  inclining,  unequal;  antherstwin,  roundish,  rising;  thepistilhas 
:a  turbinate  germ  within  the  nectary;  a  filiform  style,  the  length  and  situation  of 
rthe  stamens ;  and  a  globular,  dotted,  rising,  stigma ;  there  is  no  pericarp ;  the 
rinner  calyx  incrusts  the  seeds,  and  fall^  with.it^  seed  single,  ovate,  five«eeroered« 
Oue  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

JALAPA.  -JALIOL 

F&liis  (rmtis  -seyniuiius  pulthiac  reticulatisj  radice  camosd.    Brown^ 
p.  166. 

Flowers  heaped,  terminating,  erect. 

'^I^is  plant  is  common  in  Jamaica.     It  hasa^arge  thick,  fleshy  root,  which,  when 
4bLD^ecsely  cu^  shews  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  and  has'an  acrid  taste.    Tba 

%  is  stalk 
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stalk  is  upright,  thick,  jointed,  branching  numerously,  widely,  erectly,  frequently 
move  than  a  yard  high.     Leaves  opposite,,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  sharp-pointed,  oa*. 
iitL4i-long  pedicels  :  branches  and.  branchlets  terminated  by  numerous  flowers4n  clusters 
on  very  short  pedicels,  which. ace  of  (Ufferent  colours  in  the  varieties,  some  white,  some 
yellow,  some  red,  some  variegated,  some  witli  6owcrs  of  different  colours  on  the  .same  - 
plant,  all  making  a  most  brilliant  appearance.     It  is  remarked  that  plants  raised  from, 
the  seed$  of  the  purple  and  white,  never.produce  redand  yellow  Sowers,  not  the  con- 
trary, .   The  root  of  thi>  plant  was  once  thought  to  be  the  real  jalap^  whence  the  triviaL 
name,  which  medicine  is  procured  from  a  species  of  convolvulus:  the. root ms^ never- 
theless of  a  purgative  nature,  when  powdered,  in  doses  of  two  scruples,  or  more.     A 
bed  of  the  four-o^dock^  the  name  by  which  this  ornamental  shrub  is  generally  known, , 
spreads  a  delightful  fragrance  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  is  very  generally  culti- 
vated, i\ot  only,  en  this  account^  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pronuctioBS 
o^natiire..    Thunberg  informs  that  the  Japanese  ladies  make  a^  white  paint  fromth^ 
Qieal  of  the  seeds  for  their  complexions.  .  \ 

Four  0^ clock'  flower. -^hxA  plant  is  so  called  In  Janaaica  from^ils  opening  and  shutting^ 
every  four  hours,  night  and  day,  as  they  have  observed  there.     I  have  seen  of  all  co- 
Iburs.     They  have  of.  this  l^ant  now.in  English  gardens^  calling-  it  niancl  of  P-eru-^r 
others  xnake  it  a  sort  of  jalap.     It  hath  a  root  exactly  like  jalap  ;  but  its  stalk,  leaves, 
6owcrs,  and  fruit,  are  different^     I  have  cut  these  as  they  do  jalap,  and,  when  cured,, 
he  must  have  a  good  judgment  to  know.tbe  difference  ;  and  I  have  tried  to  get  tiie 
resin  QMty  as  of  jalgp ;  but  I  never  could  get  abo.te  half  an  ounce  out  of. a  pound  of  root^ , 
wherea3  wecoomionjy  get  an  ounce  and  a  ixalf  of  re$in,.  or  tvm  ounces,  out  of  the  true- 
jalap^     Now,  tf  the  purging  quality  Ifes  altogether  in  the  resinous  part  of  the  root^. 
thenvthis  discovers  the  difference  of  the  two  roots:  But  lam  of  opinion,'  that  ail  the 
purging  quality  doth  not  lie  in  the  resin  ;  for  tbis^four  o'clock  flower  root,  ^iven  .in 
powder,  works  as  well  as  the  other  in  powder,  but  giving  four  times  the  quantity,  and' 
is  of  the  same  virtue.     Its /ruit  is  black,  round,  and  rough,  without«side  ;  which  skia 
being  taken  off,  there  appears  a  seed  as  big  as  an  English  pea,  of  the  colour  of  Enff- 
listi  wheat;  and  under  that  thin  skin  is  a  hne  white  flour  or  meal,  very  soft  to  the- 
touch,  and  tastes  like  wheat- flour  ^  whigh. I  believe  will  purge  as  well  a$  jthfi  rppCr*^^ 


MARYGOLn.  CALENDULA. 

Ct..  1^;  OR.'  4. — Syngencsia  polygamta  necessaritu        Nat.  or. — Composite. 

Genv  «H:\R.-^Calyx  oommon,  simple,  many-leaved  j  corolla  compound,  radiate;.; 
proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  tubular,  of  the  fenmle  iigulate;.  the  receptacle  ia. 
uaked.^  there  i»  no  pappus ;  sieeds  oiembntnaceous. 

officinalis:        officinai^. 

Seeds  all  boat-form,,  muricated,  bent  in. 

This  plant  ha^  been  long  introduced  and  generally  cultivated  in  JaoQaicat.  where^it 
Ibrives  well.  The  flowers  of  the  common  marygoid  are  supposed  to  be  aperient  and  at«^ 
lenuatingy  as  also,  cardiac,  alexipharmic^ .  and  sudorific ;  they  are  principally  cele-"^ 


brated  in  uterine  obstructions,  the  'piinJice,  and  for  ihrowinj  out  the  small  pox. — • 
Their  sensible  qualities,  however,  gi\e  litik- fouHdation  tor  triese  virtu t^s  ;  they  have 
scarce  any  taste,  and  have  nooorisiderablf:  amelj.  The  leaves  of  UiO  j>l.«nt  discover  a 
iriscid  sweetness,  accompanied  with  a  more  iurable  saponaceous  pungi  nc.y  and  warmth  ; 
these  seem  capable  of  answerinjj'soo^e  useiul  purposes  as  a  stiaiulatiiijj,  a^:^i"itjut^  auJ 
wtiscorbuiic^  medicine*  • 

Mastic — See  Bastard  Bully  Tbee.  ' 


^ 


MEx\DOW  GRASS.  POA. 

Cl.  3,  OR.  2. — Tridndria  disynia.  .     Nat.  or. — Gramina. 

*  G£N.  CHAft. — Calvx  a  many- flowered,  two-valved  glume  *,  corolla  two -vahed;  Acc- 
.  tary  two- leaved ;  stamens  three  capillary  filaments,  with  forked  anthers;  the  pistil 
has  a  roundish  germ,  two  reflex  viliose  styles,  and  similar  stigmas ;  there  is  no  pe« 
ricarp,  the  coroila  cleaves  to  the  seed,  aud  does  not  open  ;  seed  single,  oblong, 
Acuminate,  compressed  on  both  sides,  covered.  Three  species  are  mdigeuous  to 
Jamaica. 

1.  GLUTINOSA.  CLAMMV. 

-Gramini  treviulo  affmey  panicultUiim  elegans  minimum.     Sloane^  r. 
1,  p.  114,  t.  71,  f.  2. 

Panicle  spreading,  strict ;  spikelets  seven  to  nine-flowered,  somewhat  hu-sute, 
glutinous;  culm  simple;  leaves  somewhat  hairy. 

•tCuIm  one  or  two  feet  high,  sub-erect,  very  slender,  strict,  round,  'smooth,  jointed 
l^elow;  leaves  short,  linear,  acute,  concave,  spreading,  haiiy,  or  somewhat  hirsute^ 
ihojiairiness  tbinandx:lammy.  Sheaths  hirsute.  Panicle  two  inches  long,  somewhat 
hirsute ;  branches  alternate,  distant,  simple,  few-flowered ;  spikelets  distinct,  three 
to  six  on  a  branchlet, ' purple,  pedicelled.  Calycitie 'halves  acute,  keeled,  minute. — 
CoroUine  ghimes  a  little  larger,  ovate,  acute,  keeled,  flatted  a  little ;  tlie  inner  ciliate^ 
when  examined  by  a  magnifier ;  with  that  advantage  the  keel  also  appeal's  serrulate. — 
Filaments  very  short;  anthers  dark  puiple;  stigmas  hairy,  whitish;  seed  roundish^ 
very  minute.  It  is  an  annual  grass,  in  dry  sand. — Sw.  Sloane  says  it  grows  plenti^ 
^ulfy  in  the  savannas  about  Spanish  Town. 

,   2.  PROLIFERA,  PROLlFEROtrS. 

.Panicle  spreading,  strict ;  spikelets  many-flowered  (sixteen  to  twenty) ;  -culngk 
very  much  branched,  knobbed,  proliferous  at  the  joints. 

'  Culm  a  fathom  high,  or  more^^  upright ;  branches  sub-divided,  round,  striated^ 
smooth ;  joints  knobbed,  leafy,  proliferous  as  it  were  with  the  origins  of  a  younger 
plant :  leaves  in  bundles,  linear,  setaceous,  commonly  convoluted,  sheathing,  erect, 
e¥en/  Panicles  anspan  and  more  in  length,  branched,  erect;  branchlets  sub-divided, 
capillary,  strict,  flexuose;  spikelets  pedicelled,  lanceolate,  compressed ;  caly cine 
fdves  equal;  coroHine  valves  ovate>  acuminate^  keeled^  filaments  two  or  three ;  an- 
thersgpale ;  Stigmas  viiibse. — Sw.  * 

•"•""'  -S  s^  .2  9.  CILIARJS. 
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3.   CILIARIS.  CIUATEI>. 

C7^awen   praiense  panicula  it  foliis  anguitissimis^  spids  brevibur-. 
7nutici$  locust  is  minimis,    Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  115,  t,  73,  f.  I.    Briza.— • 
TenuissimQx  paniculis  quasi  lanuginosis  pedunaUis  brevibus  €t  t€^. 
vuissimis  incident ibus,     Brovvo^ .  p.  1 35, 

Panicle  con  traded ;  inner  valves  of  the  glumes  bairj',  ciiiate.  ^ 

Culm  from  two  inches  to  half  a  foot  in  height,  simple,  slender,  erect,. smooth^ 
leaves  linear,  short,  even.     Panicle  or  compound  spike  contracted,  with  short  brancl>-  . 
If  ts  pressed  close  ;  florets  ovate,  of  a  cinereous  rust  colour,  minute,  shining,  vil lose  { 
-calycine  glume  from  two  to  four-\^lved,  from  six  to  eight-flowered ;  valVesec]ual,  ovate^  . 
actitc,  keeled,   awnless,   beardless.     Upper  valve  of  the  corolla  ovate,   obtuse,  not 
keeled,  ciiiate  at  the  edge ;  lower  valve  keele/Ll,  entire  atthp  edge,- the  keel  appearing 
serrate  when  magniBed,  inclosing  the  upper  one  at  the  base ;  anthers  purple^  stigmas 
vUlose,  pale  ;  seed  oblong.     This  is  a  middle  species  between  briza  and  poa,     Browne 
calls  it  smah  tiernbling  grassj  and  observes  that  this  httle  plant  seldom  rises  above  sijt. 
or  seven  inches,  and  is  sustained  by  a  v^ry  slender  weakly  stalk ;  it  is  easily  disUSfe: 
jguished  by  itsdelicate  branches:,  fine  leaves,  and.downy  head. 


No  EngKsh  Nayne.  MEL*AMPODIU»L 

Ct.  ^9^  Oft.  A'-^Sj/^igeyiisia  polygamia  necessarid.        NaT.  OK.^^Composit/^^. 
This  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  wordi^  signifying  black  and  a  foot. 

Gkn.  CHAR. — Calyx  five-leaved;  corolla  compound,  radiate;  the  pericarp  an  im-^^ 
changed,  calyx;  seeds  in  the  £emales  solitary,  ob-ovate,  compressed,  four-cor-^  ' 
eered,  pcickly  at  the  sides>  airowned  with  a  heart-shaped,  involuted,  converging^, 
calycle;.  the  receptacle  chaffy,,  conical ;  cbafis  lanceolate,. coloured,  die  length?^ 
of  the  florets ;  down  one-leafed^  involuted,  converging.  Swartz^  found  one  specifjt^ 
uf  this  genus  in  Jam,aicv 

nUMILF.  HUMBLE.. 

Stem  upright  J  leaves  lyrate-tootlied,  sessile*. 


MELIC  GRASS.  MEblCA. 

Cl.  3,  OR.  2. — Triandna  digyyiia.        Nat.  or. — Gramina. 

G«N.  cttAB. — Calyx  two-yalved,  two-flowered ;  corolla  two-valved  ;  nectary  one** 
leafed;  there  is  no  pericarp,,  the  corolla  incloses  and  drops  the  seed;  whickij.. 
single,  ovate,  and  grooved  on  one  side.     One  species  is  a  nati\>e-of  Jamaica, 

PAPIUONACEA.  PEA-FLOWF.RED. 

Gramen  spica  briza  singulavi^  hmstis  majoribiis,  villosis,  purpura'^ 
scentibu^.     8loane,  v.  1,  p.  106,  t  64,  f.  1. 

Lowet  valve  of  the  caljx  very, large,,^/ coloured ;  oijter  petalsub-ciliaje. .  ' 

Cote 
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Culm  gcmcolated,  compt^ssed,  two  feet  high ;'leav€»  bard,. yclIowiA  green  ^- 
Joured,  narrow,  nine  inches  long.     Panicle  three-quarters  of 'an  inch  long.     Low6t 
Valve  of  the  calyx  ob-ovate,  blunt,  very  large,  coloured ;  upper  valve  only  one-rixtb-- 
of  the  size,  remote  from  the  lower,  scariose,  and  coloured  at  the  top  ;  flowers  two,  - 
jilternate,  besides  the  rudiment ;  outer  petal  to  e<ich  oWong,  striated  ;  the  middle  ones- 
muricated,  the  side  ones  ciliate  with  many  bristles,  butnhe  apex  of  the  petal  is  scari- 
•se,  with  a  thin  eveD. membrane,  blunt,  and  coloured ;  inner  petal  simple ;  judimeote.  . 
rtlongi. 


No  EhgHsh  Namei- 
Cl.  16,  on.  2. — Monad^lphia  pentai^dtiB^ 


MELOCHTA: 
NaT.  or. — Colunmi^^ 


9tK.  cii-AR. — Calyx  a  perianth,  often  double;  outer  one-sided,  three-leaved ;  innei» 
one-leafed,  half  five-cleft;  segments  half-ovate,  acute,  permanent;  corolla  five 
petals,  ob-cordate,  spreading^   large ;    the  stamens  five  filaments,   awl-shaped^- 
united  at  the  base  into  a  pitcher  involving  the  germ,  with  simply  anthers;  the  • 
pistil  has  a  roundish  germ,  .five  awl-shaped  styles^  erect,  the  length  of  the  sta- 
mens, permanent ;  stigmas  simple ;  pericarp  a  roundish  or  five-cornered  capsule, 
flye-celled,  five- valved  ;:  valves  acute,   partitions  contrary,  doubled;    the  seeda- 
solitary,  or  in  pairs,  ort one  side  roundish,  on  the  other  angular^*  compressed.-^ 
SiXi^pecies  are  nati^^^s  of  Ja'maicst.<. 


UPYR^MIDATA.^ 


FYRAMIDAI,: 


Ahuiilo^  htmbaceiim  procumbens^   betonic^  follo^  fiort  purpitre(^^-'m^ 
Sloan e,  v,  J,  p.  'J 20,  t.   139,  f.   1.     Herbacea  tenuissimd  ramosa^^ 
Joliis  oblongo  ovatts,  jio^^mumbHluIii  kUeralibus  foliis  approiima'^ 
ii$.    Broi4«'ne,  p.  276.  . 

FlowefS   umbelled ; .  capsules ,,  pyramidal  five-cornered ; ...  angles  mucronate  ;  : 
leaves  naked.  . 

Sfeem  slurubby  at  tbQ  bue;  branche^^La  foot  htgb ;  .branches  d«pr^ssed,  diflTused,  as- 
ocndin^simplc,  smooth  ;  leaves  alternate,. ovate-acuminate,  serrate, .nerved,  smooth;* 
petiole  shorter  than  the  leaves,  somewhat  erect,  slender ;  flowers  peduncled,  sub-um- 
bel led;  peduncles  lateral,  opposite  to  the  petiodes^ .  solitary,  the  length  of  the  petioles, 
three-flowered ;  corollas  sooall,.  blood-red,  fnequently  closed ;  calyx  five-toothed, 
teeth  erect,  lanceolate,  acute;  claws  of  the  petals  yellow  at  the  base ;  border  sub-erect^ 
entire,  blunt.  Capsule  membranaceous,,  vascular,  netted,  from  a  ventricose  bag; 
rising  into  a  short  pyramidy  having  five  narrow  wings  at  the  comers,  produced  near 
the  base,  into  a  horizontal  dagger  point ;  the  valves  ^pen  aIoi>g.  these  ^^ings,  cind  are- 
accompanied  within  by  a  ijciiddle  septum.  Seeds  solitary,  oblong,  cornered,  or  angled. 
Btow^e  describes  k  as  «  very  elegant  little  plant,  which  he  found  amonv  penguins  near 
Old  Harbour,  shooting  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  better,  with  a  ver}-  sleruler  and 
iveakly  stem,  requiring  support.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in'  srftall  umbels,  generally 
|{laced  pretty  near,  and  dn  one'sidd  of  the  footstalks  of  the.l6ftr»j|-  each  is  composed 
Q&£v£  oc  six^rays  Axed  upon  a  common  £eduiu:le* 


09%  llCttlTUS   JAMAUCflNSia* 

2.  DEPntS^A.  -        FLAT- FRUITED.  '  '     * 

_  • 

'^recia  minor^  fcliis  cxaiis  serratis^  petiolis  genicxdath.     Browne^ 
p.  27b\ 

Flowers  solitary  ;  capsules  depressed^  five-cornered;  angles  blunt-ciliate. 

The  smaller  772e?/^cA/fl,  ot  b mount  a^dj  is  found  in  many  parte  of  Jamaica,  and  rises 

•  commonly  to  the  heii^ht  or  two  or  jtiirce  feet,  throwing  out  a  few  iileniderjBexile  branches 

on  all  sides.     The  leaves  ot  iliis  plant  (wtiich  are  angular)  spread  themi»eives  every  dag^ 

about  noon,  to  receive  tiie  beat  of  the  sun  more  freely  ;  but  as  tbe  air  grows  cooler 

tiiey  generally  rise  uj^right,  and  stand.almost  parallel  to  the  stem  or  branches.     This 

mechanism  of  the  leiives  is  greatly  forwarded  by  the  knee  in  the  footstalk  of  each  — 

Broune.     The  flowerjiare  pwicKiced  singly  from  the  skleof  the  stalk,  they  are  of  a 

.iresh  colour,  and  in  shape  like  those  of  the  small  flowering  mallow  ;  capsules  live-cor- 

.  nered^  it^ugh,  inclosing  live  mallow,  shaped  seeds. 

3.  VENOSA.  VEINY. 

Althea  spicata  betonk^e  Jelie  villossissimo.     Steane,  t,  1,  p.  2f8,  t. 
138,  f.  1. 

'  Peduncles  distinct,  terminating,  many-flowered ;  leaves  ovate,  serrate,  veined, 
tomentose  miderncath  ;  stem  hairy. 

'  Stem  woody,  four  feet  high,  covered  witti  brawn  hairs,  sending  out  slender  branches, 
^n  the  lower  parts  of  which  arc  alternate  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  neafly  an 
inch  broad,  serrate,  with  many  longitudinal  veins,  on  hairy  pedicels ;  tlie  leaves  are 
.dJto  covered  with  a  yellowish  hair.  The  upper  parts  have  no  leaves  for  more  tlian  a 
foot  in  length,  and  from  their  sides  come  out  peduncles  two  inches  long,  sustaining 
several  small  yellow  flowers  in  clusters,  having  hairy  calyxes,  cut  at  the  top  into  sevenu 
lu:ate  segments. 

4.   TOMENTOSA.  DOWNY. 

Abiitilofi  ai^boreum  spicatuvij  ietonicafolio  mcavo^  fiore  minore.pur^ 
purcQ.     Sloane,  v.   1,  p.  219,  t.   138,  f,  2,  3.     FnUescmSj  foliif 
subincanis^  villosis^  oblongo  ovatis,  crenato-serratis ;  Jloribus  race^ 
mosis,  corticefusco.     Browne,  p.  276. 

'  Flowers  umbelled«  axillary;   capsules  pyramidal,  five*cornered;  angles  mu<« 
cronate ;  leaves  tomentose.  ^ 

This  rises  from  six  to  ten  feet  hi^h,  growing  generally  in  dry  gravelly  soils.  The 
5tem  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  havmg  a  darkish-brown  colourecl  l^irk.  The  branches 
spread  on  every  hand  towards  the  top ;  the  leaves  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  twi^s,  they 
are  whitish,  soft,  crenate,  tomentose,  standinor  on  short  footstalks.  Peduncles  um- 
1>elled,  maoy-flowered ;  flowers  large,  purpfe,  or  light  flesh  colour  according  to 
Browne* 

5.  NODIFLORA,  KNOT-FLOWERED, 

Abutilonfruticosum^  foliis  subrottmdis  serratiSf  floribus  albis  petUa* 
petalis  ad  alas  /oliorum  congloTneraiu.  Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  219,  U 
135,  f.  2, 

(  Flowers  congtovaiei  wUlaiy;  capsules   globular;   leaves  ovate*acumiDate, 

fiiaooth. 
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Tbi&>rises  about  five  feet  high,  with  a  round  stem,  having  round,  alternate,  smooth,, 
porple,  branches, 'a  little  flexuose.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  smooth  on  both  sides,, 
thin,  of  a  green  colour,  with  the  veins  purplish  underneath,  serrate,  acute,  standmg 
on  short  pubescent  petioles ;  stipules  lanceolate,  smooth,  the  length  of  the  flowers, 
deciduous.'  Fiowers  ciwigl  >merute  at  the  axils,  sessile,  smaI^,  whitish.  Bractes  ovate^ 
tlie  length  of  the  flowers ;  segments  jl  thecalyx  ovate -acuminate ;  corolla  longer  thaa 
the  cal^'x^ 

6.  LUPUIJNA.  HOP. 

Racemes  clustered,  axillary;  calyxes  inflated,  membranaceous;  leaves  ovate^ 
cordate,  ga&h-serrate>  tonientosc  underneath.— «ya?. 

M^LON— 'i'e^?  M  usisand  Water  Melon*.  , 


MELON  THISTLE.  .  CACTUS. 

Gl.  .12,  OR.  1. — Icosandria  inonogynitu^      Nat.  or. — Succulmta'^ 
0£N»  CHAR. — S&  Indian  Fig,  p.  408*  .  ^ 
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Echino  melocactus.    Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  .159.     Ilumilis  subroiun^is  su!-^ 
catus  et  coronatusy  spinis  confertis.    Browne,  p.  238.. 

Roundish,  ^  fourteen  or  fifteen  angled. 

.  This  is  called  Turks^or  P&pe^s  headi  and  iacomnwn  in- Jamaica,  growing  on-  the* 
tops  of  old  walls,  rocks^'  and  in  barren  places.     They  thrive  with  little  or  tio  earth  to- 
support  them.     Its  roots-are  strong  an<i  many,  whidi  throw  out  a  larg^e  round  4iead  of^ 
a  greenish  colour,  deeply  ribbed^and  covered  all  over  with  prickles  placed  star- fashion. 
'£he.8kin  i&^thick  and  juicy,  and  when  the  plant  is  cut  through  the  middle,  the  inside 
is  found  to  be  a  soft  green  fleshy-substance,  very  4uU  of  moisture,    Thc^y  ace  freqncntljr 
a  yard  or  more  in  circumference  ;  the  spines  on  the  surface  of  itwere  comparecirto^he 
hack  of  a  hedge-hog  by  Linneus«^  On  thesmnmit  rises  a  kind  of  crown,  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  made  up  of  reddish-brown  sharp  prickles,  rising  from  a  downy  or 
cotton-like  substance-;  from  which  also  proceeds  theftbwer,  which  is  sessile,  having 
xnany  purple  petals,  which  are  longhand  narrow,  coming  from  a  common  centre.     The  ~ 
pericarp  has  its  peduncle'immersea  in  the  downy  substance ;  it  is  tapering,  about  ^^n 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  ^rawing  to  a  point  at  bottom,  but  blunt  at  top.     On  the  out^ 
side  it  is  covered  with  a  thm,  shining,  light  purple-coloured,  membrane,^  containing  ^ 
a  pulp  of  the  sam^  colour,  which  has  a  very  agreeable  acid  taste,,  and  containing  many 
black  seeds.     In  times  of  drought  cattle  have  been  observed  to  rip  open  these  plants  » 
mkU  their  boms^  and  devour  the  fleshy  moist  part. 

See  Indian  Fig  and  Torch  Thistle. 
M£Now-WEEDr-<fc^  Spirit-Leaf,  .^ 
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ifo  English  Name.  TWENT^ELTA. 

"Cl.  13,  OR.  1, — Folj/ayidrkmonogynu^       Nat.-or. — Calycanih^m^. 

^o  named  in  memory  of  Christian  Mentzelius,  pb^ysiciaii  to  the  Elector  of  Brandei^ 
i^urgh»  wlio  was  the  auj^bior  of  somek>otanic4  works. 

Gen.  CiiAR. — Calyx  a  five-leaved  perianth,  spreading,  superior,  deciduous*;  leaflet* 
lanceolate,  coucave,  acuminate;  corolla  five  |>etalsy  ob-ovaU',  acuminate,  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  spreading  ;  stamens  many  filaments  (thirty),  the  lenoth  oF 
*•  the  calyx,  erect,  bristie- shaped,  the  ten  outer  membranaceous ;  anthers  ronndii«h  : 
the  pistil  bas-a  cylindric  genu,  very  long,  inferior ;  a  filitorm  style,  the  length  of 
•the  stamens,  and  a  simple  blunt  stigma ;  the  pericarp  is  a  cylindric  capsule,  lonoi 
^ue-celled,  thrce^valved  at  top;  seeds  about  six,  oblong,  angular*  Thcrais  on^ 
i^oe  species. 

ASPElttt*  irOUGH. 

Sejis  viKiTUUis  rnunita^  folns  lobahs^  fruCiibus  €infficla7*ihis  sesszlibus 
ltd  diva ricat tones  re7norum.     Browne,  p.  249. 

*fhe  tufted  herbaceous  me7it::^clia  i&  very  common  among  the  hushes  in  aJI  the  dry 
'•M^'annas.  about 'Kingston,    it  is  an  annual  plaKt,  ridng  vvi:lh  a  woody  smooth  stem,,  thr^e 
feet  high,  branching  alternately  ;  the  branches  distorted,  and  running  into  one  ano* 
ther;  'leaves shaped  like  the  point  of  ahalben;  alternate,  on  short  footstalKs,  covered 
with  short  hooded  prickle3,  which  fasten  themselves  tp  whatever  nibs  against  them. — 
5^ne  flowers  come  out  singly  from  the  joints  of  the  -stalk,  resting  upon  a  cylindrical 
germ,  which  is  near  an  inch  in  length,  narrow  at  the  base,  but  widening  upyvards; 
*  upon  the  top  of  it  comes  the  calyx,  spread  open ;  then  the  petals  spread  'open  upon 
Jbe  calyx,  of  a  pale  yellow* colour.    Capsule  rough,  inversely  conical,  succelent  before 
)t  is  ripe,  bi^t  then  dry,  withftbree  longitudinal  greoves,  and  wrinkled;  seeds  flatted,* 
ovate,  narrower  at  top,  roughened  with  little  promiuent  points.     Browne  observes  thalk: 
the  plant  is  easily  distinguished  by  it9  yellow  .flowers,  tutte'1  form,  and  stiff  uneinated 
Itfistles ;  the  seeds  are  maposed  at  some  distance  from  each  other  in  the  pulp.    Barhaoi 
.calls  ^hx^jmagroj  irom^tbe^reseinhUnoe  the  flower  bears  te.tfaat  plant. 
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TJIILKWOOT>*  BROMMyM. 

Cl.  22,  OR.  1. — Dioecia  monandria,       Hat.  oa.— 
Qjar.  CUASi.^Scc  Bread- Nut,  j».  1 14.  ^^ 

SPURIUM. 

ZMurifvlia  arbor  venenata  folio  acutninatOL,  copiosum  lac  prehens  frfirf: 
inspissato  viscus  aucupum  paratur,  Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  21,  t,  167,.  f«. 
1,  2,     FolUs  oblo7igis  glabris  altemis,     Browne,  p.  369. 

leaves  ilanceelate-ovate,  acuminate;   aments  pedicelled,  orate,  arilJary,   i« 
pairs;  fruit  soft. 

This,  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  is  accounted  a  good  timber  wood.    The 
|lfl2iche9  are  beset  with  twi|ps^  bearing  leaves,  90  iach  long  pedicels,  wbi(4i  «^  smoodv 


^ttWT  irORTUS    JAMAICEXSI9.  VS^ 

thick,  and  of  an  oval  shape.     It  is  freqiiontly  to  he  found  in  the  \roods  of  Jamaica.— • 
All  parts  of  the  tree  are  extrtnieiy  milky,  which  miik  is  accounted  poisonous ;  it  spee.lily ' 
l>ecQ<a^  when  exposed  to  the  air,  tough  and  viscous,  and  males  excellent  biol-lime* 

4$^^  Bread-Nut. 

MiLK-WoRT—SVe  Lignum  ViT.E,  Bastjlrd^ 
Millet— -y^^  Guinea  Co(iN* 
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MtLLET  GRASS.  MILTTM. 

Cl.  3,  OR.  2. — Trlandria  digynia.        T<I"at.  or. — Gramirta. 

So  called  from  milley  a  thousand,  because  of  the  multitude  of  its  grains. 

<jEN.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  one-flowered  glume,  two-valved ;  valves  ovate,  acuminate^ 
almost  equal ;  corolla  two-valved,  less  than  the  calyx;  valves  ovate,  one  less; 
nectary  two-leaved,  leaflets  ovate,  obtuse,  gibbous  at  the  base  ;  the  semens  three 
£lament5,  capillary,  very  short,  with  oblong  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish 
germ,  two  capillary  styles,  and  penci^form  stigmas ;  there  is  no  pericarp  ;  seed 
aingle,  covered^  roundish.  Four  spefpes  of  this  genus ^ere  discovered  in  Jamaica 
by  2bwartz. 

-1.  PtmcrfATUM.  DOTTEl>. 

Braachetof  tlie  panicle  quite  simple ;  flowers  alternaite  in  pairs,  directed  one  way. 

Culm  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  simple,  upright,  round,  jointed,  smooth;  leaves 

^roadtsb,  entire,  striated,  even ;  sheaths  beardlesit,  closed.     Panicle  upright,  simple; 

^i)rancbes  alternate,  scattered,  upright.   .  Florets  pubescent,  two  togetaer,  one  gene«* 

rally  le^  than  the  other,  on'  very  abort  pedicels,  one  shorter  than  the  other,  surrounded 

at  the  base  4vith  a  dusky  ring.     Radhis  angular,   filiform,  nni|^«^aired ;   calycine 

glumes  equal,  acuminate,  rough-haired  on  the  outside;  corolhne  glumes  smallei*, 

equal,  ovate,  the  outer.vniore  shortly awned ;  anthers  very  minute,  brown;  stigmas 

•.leathered,  black  purple ;  seed  oUoDg,  shining.    Native  of  Jamaica  in^moist  meamws, 

%.  COM?RESSUM.  COMPRESSED. 

Spikes  genentli^itt  threes;  florets  alternate,  awiiless,   pressed  close  to  the 
rachis;  culm  jointed-^ompressed  in  the  middle ;  peduncles  very  long. 

'This  is  a  perennial  grassJ 

.•     3.  DIGITATUBf.  FINGERED. 

Spikea  dieitated,  generally  in  fours,  ^sub-sessile ;  florets  awnlesf^  .pressed  close^ 
directed  one  way ;  leaves  cartitaginous*setrateat  the  edge. 

'   This  is  an  annual  crass. 

^4.  PANICEtJM.  PANIC. 

Spikes  sub-digitate,  alternate^  approximating,  filiform ;  florets  directed  onei 
wayj  awnlesS|  pressed  dose^  three-cornered. 

Millet  Reep^-»S^  Reed  Millet^ 

Ttt  MINit 


5C«  nORTUS    JAMAICENS1& 

MINT.  MENTHA. 

Cl.  14,  OR.  1. — Didj/na:nia  gyninospermia,        Nat.  oiL.-^Vertidltafa,' 

Gen.  char. — Calyx  a  one- leafed,  five-toothed  perianth  ;  corolla  one- petaled,  foutw 
parted,    one  sejj;ujeiit  hfoader,  emarginate;    stamens  awl-shaped,    two  shorter;.: 
anthers  ronndisii ;  t4ie  pistil  has  a  four-c'.eK  germ,  a  filiform  3tylc,  and  bifid  stigma; 
no  pencar[) :  calyx  upright,  with  the  seels  in  the  bottorrr,  which  are  four,  and  % 
snjalL     The  foiiovving  species  have  been  introduced. 

1.  VIRIDIS.  GREEN.     • 

Spikes  oblong ;  leaves  lanceolate^  naked,  serrate,  sessile;  stamens  longer thait 
tho,corolia.  •  ^ 

This  is  conunonly  called  spear -minty  ar>d  is  the  most  useful  species.  It  thrives^ell 
in  Jamaica,  is  cultivated  in  tiioat  gardens,  and  may  often  be  found  in  a  wild  state—* 
The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  are  used  in  salads,  and  cat«n  as  sauce  with  lamb  and 
in  soups;  a  conserve  of  them  is  grateful,  and  tHe  distilled  waters,  both  simple  and 
spirituous,  much  esteemed.  The  virtues  of  mint  are  those  (»f  .a  warm  stomachic,  and 
carminative;  in  loss  of  appetitp,  nausea,  and  continual  retching,  there  are  few  sim* 

files  of  •■cjual  cfBtacy.  In  cholicky  pains,  the  gripes  to  which  children  are  subject^ 
ienteries,  an  I  other  immoderate  fluxes,  this  plant  frequeirily  does  gootl  service.  It 
likewise  proves  b.  neficial  in  many  hxsteric  cases,  and  aiF^rds  an  useful  cordinl  in  Jan.* 
guors  and  other  weaknebses  consequent  upon  delivery.  The  best  preparation  in  these 
-cases  is-a  s  roirg  infn>ion  of  the  dried  herb  in  water  (which  is  much  superior  to  the 
green),  (jr  rather  a  URciure  or«extract  prepareii^ with  rectified -spirit.  These  possess 
the  iNUule  virtues  of  the  mint ;  the  essential  oil  and  distHled  water  conuin  only  the  aro- 
n^cic  part;  the  expressed  juice  only  the  astringency  and  bitterishoess,. together  with 
the  mucdiginous substance  common  toall  vegetables. 

When  mint  is  cut  foF  clr>inu,  it  should  be  uone  iust  when  it  is  in-flower,  -and  on  a 
dry  day  ;  f^r,  if  cut  in  w^n  weather,  the  leaves  will  change  black.  It  should  be  tied 
in  smaTl  buncnes,  and  bung  in  a  shady  place,  upon  lines. 

Le\%is  observes  that  mnit  is  said  to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  mil)(,  and  Jience. re- 
commended i.i  milk  diets;  when  dry,  and  digested  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  it-givet 
out  a  tincture  which  appears  by  day-light  of  ft  fine  dark  green,  but  by  candle  light  of  a 
brigiiX  red  colour.  A  $mall  quantity  is  a;ieen  by  day-light.orcandl^*lvgl;^t,  but  a  larg9<^ 
xiuantilv  seems  impet  vjous  La  commoa  day-li^ht;  but,  when  held  between  the  eye  and 
tiie  candle,  or  between  the  eye  and  the  sun,  it  appears  red.    If  put  in  a  fiat  bottl^  it.  J 

itppears  green  sidewa^  s,  but  viewed  edgewise  red. 

« 

2..  PIPERITA. ,        T&PPBRWINT. 

Flowers  in  beads ;  leaves  oyate^petioled ;  stataenrs  shorter  than  tbe  corolla. 

This  has  smooth  purple  stalks,  and  the  leaves  are  smaller. than  those  of  the  -speftF* 
mint ;  thf*v  art*  lanceolate,  serrate,  very  dark  green,  with  purple  mid-ribs  and  veins, 
a  litUe  h^iQ  on  ti  e  un^er  side.  The  spikes  of  the  flowers  are  shorter  and  thicker  than 
-«pear.TOiii(,  and  ire  broken  or  interrupted  at  bottom.  The  corolla  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  tne  stamens  longer  than  it.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  beset  with  many  very 
itiinute  glanjs,  containing  the , f  ssential  oil,  which  ris<;s  plentifully  in  distillation.— 
^epjt^r-miut  has  a  more  penetrating  smeU  tlian  the  other  species;  and  a  more  pungent 

glowuQf 
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glowing  taste,  isinkinj^  as  it  were  into  the  tongue,  and  followerl  by  a  sens'^tion  of  coU- 
uess.  Its  stoniacihic,  antispasmodic,  and  carminative,  qualities,  render  it  useful  in 
iJatulent  colics,  hysterical  affections,  retchings,  and  other  Jyspcptics}mptoms,  acting 
as  a  cordial,  and  often  affording  immediate  relief.  'I  he  ofBtiiial  preparations  are  an 
(tssential  oil,  a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit,  'liie  essence  of  pepper-mint  is  an  elegant 
^ledicine. 

3:pulegium.        penny-royal. 

Flowers  in  whorls ;  leuTeso\ate-I}lunt,  sub-crenat^e^  stems  roundish,  creeping ; 
stamens  longer  (iian  the  corolla. 

Penny-ro  al  has  «i  pale  p4irple^Qwer.  U  has  a  warm  pungent  flavour,  and  possesses 
the  sanje  general  yirtucs  a&  xxunt,  ana  may  be  used  lor  the  same  purposes,  Jbut  mint  i^ 
«iore  eiiectual. 

Mint,  Cat — See  CAT.MI^'T* 


MI^LETOE.  VISCUM. 

Cl.  22,  OR.  4.-  'Dicfcia  tetrandria.      .  NaT.  or. — Aggregate. 

Gen.  char.-— Male  cal^x  a  four-parted  perianth  ;  leaflets  ovate,  equal ;  no  qprolla; 
stamens  fo^r,  filaments  none,  anthers  oblong,  acuminate,  one  growing  ;to  each 
<alyx  leaf.  Female  conimoniy  opposite  to  tlie  male — calyx  a  four- leaved  peri- 
anth ;  leaflets  ovate,  small,  sessile,  deciduous,  placed  on  the  germ ;  no  coiH>lla; 
the  pistil  has  an  oblong  gecni,  ihree-^orneredt  indistinctly  crowned  with  a  four-' 
cleft  margin,  inferior;  no  style;  stigma  obtuse,  scircely  emarginate;  the  peri-* 
carp  a  globular  berry,  one- eel  led,  even  ;  seed  one,  cordate,  compressed,  obtuse^ 
.fleshy.    Turee  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.  VERTICILLaTUM.  VERTICILLATEi^. 

'Fiscum,     Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  92.     Parasiticumj   ramutis  verticillatiSf 
J'  L  oiis  ob'Ovatis  trinei^iis^  iaccis  trideniatis*     Bi'owne,  p.  3^6* 

Stem  whorled ;  leaves  ovate,  three-nerved,  blunt. 

'This  well  known  plant  grows  on  all  sorts  of  tree*?,  and  is  I'ery  frequent  in  Jamaica.— 
It  resembles  in  every  respect  the  niislctoe  of  the  English  oak ;  and  is  used  in  Jamaica 
for  the -same  purposes,  but  Browne  says  he  never  knew  it  have  any  remarkable  effect* 
That  must  esteemed  is  gathered  from  sweet- wood.  Moane  speaks  of  it  as  good  in 
asthmas ;.  and  the  bruised  berries,  strained  with  oil  and  drank,  cures  stitches.  Mr. 
Afithonv  Robinson  mentions  a  boy  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  to  whom  he  ordered  a  cup- 
full  of  the  decoction  of  the  misletoe  two  or  tl^ree  times  a  day,  by  which  he  was  entirely 
cured  in  less  than  a  week,  without  taking  any  other  medicine.  From  the  branches  and 
unripe  berries  a  good  bird-lime  is  obtained;  for  this,  purpose  the  berries  are  boiled 
.  witil  they  break,  and  then  beaten  and  washed  in  water,  and  the  bran  taken  away. 

'Misletoes.-'^The  very  same  sort  that  grows  -in  England  upon  oaks,  pear-drees,  and 
joflfie  others,  grows :  in  America  upon  dogwood,  which  is  as  hard  as  the  English  oak* 
«ad  of  the.same^virlue.    It  i»  eooditgauist  the  fiedling  sickness,  is  accounted  a  specifi^^ 
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ior  nost  diseases  of  the  head,  dnd  i&  one  of  the  cbief  ingredients  i^  the  famous. fuMr 
cpiltpticus  of  Kiverius.  The  berries,  bruised  and  the  juice  expressed  from  cliem^ 
|jiii;€\l  with  linseed  oil,  and  taken  inwardly,  cures  pleurisies,  stitches, ^^nd  all  p^ins  of 
tbc  sides,  relieves  palsies,  convnibions,  aud  cramps;  made  into  t  cata^lasin^  ripcoA 
i»v\clUpgs  uudscliirrous  tuQioursoc.impostbuiues. — Barha7n,  p.  104«. 


2.  OPUNTIOIDES.  OPUNTIA-Lll 

Fisann  cpimiioidcs  rainuTis  ccmpressii.    Sloane,  v,  2„  p.  93,  t.  20<,^ 
f.  1 .     J^arasiticum  genicnlatum  apjiyjlunt^  rainulU  compre^sU  cpfe^ 
sitis,     Browne,  p,  357.  •  % 

Stem  proliferous,  very  much  branched,  leafless,  compressed^ 

This  seems,  by  its  way  of  growth,  to  be  near  a  kin  to  the  cptititia,  having  no  leave^. 
6t  rather  stems ;  but  what  we  raust  call  the  stem  or  first  leaf  at  tlie  coming  out  of  (lie 
trunk  of  the  tree  i^  ilat,  somewhat  roundish,  of  a  very  dark  green  colour,  having  at . 
every  inch  and  a  hall's  distance^  .out  of  their  sides  only,  opposite  branches  growing  out 
of  one  another,,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  fig,  being  an  inch  and  a  halt  long,  and  . 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  the  whole  growing  to  afoot  in  length  :  at  the  ends  of  the  - 
branches  are  small  yellowish  flowers,  two  together  f  berries  wLituii,  tike  those  of  the.: 
ordinary  misletoc.    It  grows  on  trees. — Slqane. 

Zi,  FLAVENS.  YELLOW. 

I^eaves  ovate-veined ;  racemes  axillary,  in  threes  or  fours  on  eacfc  side. 

This  is  a  shrubby  species,  with  sihi pie  branches,  ovate,  sinuous,  very  broad*  leaves^ 
which  are  opposite,  and  footstalked ;  racemes  several,  upright,  simple,  axillary,- and  v 
&ub-umbeUate  \  berries  verticillate,  placed  at  intervals,  roundi^,  aiid  umbiiicate. 


MIfeLETOE- 


LORANTHUS. 


Cl,  6,  OR.  l.'^JIexandria  inencgynitu .      Nat.  oii^T^Aggregntit^ 

This  generic  i^uii^ie  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  strap  and  a  flower^* 

the  corolla  being  cut  into  straps. 

Gen.  CHAR  — Calyx — Perianih--K)f  thefroit  inferior;, margin  entire,  coofave^^of  the  * 
flower  superior,  or  the  margin  entire,  concave;  corolla  wx-pe£aled,  petaU  obloog, . 
revolutc,. equal;  the  bianitns  six  fllaments,  .awUsbaped,  fastened  to  the  bashes,  of- 
the  petals,  the  length  of  th^  corolla;;  anthers  oblonjr;  thie  pistil  has  an  oblongs 
germ,  between  the  two  calyxes,  cr.inferior;  style  simple,  the  length  otf  the  sta- 
mens; stigma  blunt;  the  pericarp  aa oblong.  onCi-ceUed  bent^;  seed  pUop^--^- 
Xour  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

1.  AMERiCANtm.  .         AMCmCAV.  . 

Parasitica  J oliis  ovuUs  cppos  '6V,  rac^mis  rarioribUt  Abfrihis, .  Broimc^ . 
p.  197. 

Bacmes  somewbiU  branch^,  cyised ;  ifewers  nodding  r  l^^i^es  oi«tey&  diflm 

BfWchet  sub-divided, . leafy,  smooth,  pale  greeny  brittle;  leaves  petioled,  oppo* 
4kei  «|lixe;|^^ 8ub*coriaceaiifi|  beared,  pale;. petioles.shqrty^,com£resse€l|.iino«^;  ra^ 
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Cemes  sufc-dWIcled,  terminatinor,  %vith  three-cornered  bwinchTcts-,   th<^ last  pecViceU* 
Ui&df  oxic-fiow'erecl ;   floucrs  red;  calyx  double;    l<i*er  undivided,  pitcher -shaped, 
SDiakl;  upper,  margin  of  the  gi:rQi,  oiilire.     Petrjfsix,  very  long,  couU|;uaus  bcloNV, 
spreading  above,  revol^te  •,  hofore  they  arc  uckfoldcd  fjnning  a  slightly  incurved  \x>j^ 
ralla;  filaments  fastened  to*  the  petals  abov^rthe  middle,  filiforin,  purple;  antl^^-fg  ob- 
long, vertical,  ycUow  ;  germ  ovate  ;  :^c  filiform,  the  length  of  the  cct;o!la;  sli^ma 
l))-unt,  pubescent ;  berry  ovate,  oiv^sceded  — SvlK    This  appr jach^^  nrfr  to  the  xisaon^ 
both  iu  its  nature  and  berry,  b*at  all^  the  Qowctsi  are  hermaphrodite.     This.sp^ies  is 
frequently  found  on  mancuioneal  trees  about  fluut^s  Bay;  and  has  been  ob^^ervcd  to- 
grow  iikto  sniaii.tvvigg^iihrubs  beyond  theca/eeuing  place  on  the  Palisadoes. — Browne* 

2.   OCtlDENTAl.IS.  WESTEftK. 

riscvm  latioribus  €t  subrfHhMtdis  foliis^  fiore  purpurea,     Sloane,  v.  2, 
p.  92,  t.  200,  f.  2.     ParasUica  foliis  major ibus  subrotundis,  spicis" 
JUh'uvi  simpUc:biiS^  alaribus*     Browne,  p.  11^7. 

Racemes  simple ;  flowers  irregular.  ^ 

.  Branches  divaricating,  sub^divided,  loose,  ronnd^  'rugged,  brittle;  leaves  lafjpe, 
cm  short  petioles,  opfiosite,  ovute^-roonded,^  margined,  spreading,  nerved  above, 
smooth,  succule\it,  paie  green  .  Kacetfies  axillary,  solitary,  erect,  shorter  than  the 
Leaves,  roundish,  on  very  short  thick  peduncles-;  lowers  sessile,  minute,  dark  purple ; 
calyx  superior,  minute,  undivided;  petals  almost  cohnate  at  the  base,  three  a  little 
shorter,  upright,  acute  ;  filaments  shorter  than  the  petals,  and  placed  on  the  middle 
of  them ;  anthers  tliree,  ovate,^  yellow,  fertile ;  three  barren,  hollowed  on  the  sides 
(or  the  fertile  ones ;  germ  inferior,  roundish,  covered  with  the  calyz,  and  margined ; 
style  the  length  of  the  petals;  stignia  ^impl^,  blunt;  berry  roundish,  viscid,  one- 
seeded  — Sw. 

The  following  obser%'ations  on  this  plant  are  from  Mr.' A.  Ilobinson^s  manuscript  r— « 
^  I  plucked  some  ot  the  l>road-lcafed  ndsie^oe  described  by  Sir  Hans  S^loane,  th« 
scurrula  of  Dr.  Browne,  which,  upon  chewing  for  a  vertigo,  I  found  the  wood,  flower, 

Sedicels,  and  leaves,  of  a  very  asuingent^^and  somewhat  bitter,  taste,  leaving  no  small 
fegree  of  acrimony  upon  the  throat  and  palate.  This  proves  that  it  is  not  merely  as« 
tringent,  fi)r^. as  Parkinson  says, -Mhe  misletoe  ishot  an. i  dry  in- the  third  degree,  the 
leaves  and  berries  heat  and  dry^  anrd  are  of -tebtle  •parts,  for  some  acrimony  is  in  them^ 
^icb  overcooieth  the  bitterness  ;*  which  ^mark'is  verv  just,  for  the  acrimony  remains 
a  good  while  after  the  restringency  is  no  more  perceptible  to  tiie  palate ;  therefore  this 
plant  is  not  astringepi  and  viscid,  as  Quincey  sav's,  out  restnngent,  bitter,  antLacrid^ 
t>y.  which  means^it  rendera  the  saliva  thin  and  fltiid.  Heriyian  says  it  yields  an  acid 
spirit  and  an  oil,  by  distillatiuo.  It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  against  the  epilepsy.  The 
Dervous  fibres  are  probably  too  much  relaxed  in  epileptics,  in  which  case  tneir  poret 
viU  also  be  necessarily  too  large ;  gentle  astringents,  such  as  misletoe,  will  therefore 
be  n^eful ;  the  mistetoe  especially*  which,  although  by  its  astringency  it  strengthens 
the  iibrefly  yet  dees  not  thicken  the  fluids,  hence  it  has  been  of  service  in  curing  quar« 
lens,  in  which  pecuhar  quality  it  resembles  the  bark,  tor  it  strengthenn  thir  fibres  and 
Ijuas  the  fluids.  The  leaves  and  flower  pedicels  seem  to  be  endued  with  greater  vb« 
lues  than  the  stem,  the  bark  of  which  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  the  middle  part  as  \ig^ 
tteous,  inaipiil^  and  of  ao  efficacy*  Habitual  drinkers  of  tea,  especially  those  ora 
pnlegniatic  temperament,  are  sometimes  affliisied  with-  vertigos,  which,  in  all  probabi* 
W^^  >  fftay  he  caused  by  drinking  it  too  warmi  ky  ivhich  mcani  it  may  relaa  too  much : 

but, 
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iut,  in  dry  constitutions,  the  tea  drank  warm,  i«  rather  .cf  service  to  relax  the  fibres, 
HDicb  in  such  are  geuer«UJy  too  leuse.  The  comaion  Jaiuaica  luisletue  u  very  acnd  i^ 
ijthe  taste«'* 

^.  PARVIFOLIUSr.  SMAIX- LEAVED. 

Peduncles  a::rillary,  trifid;  pedicels  onevilowcred;  leaves  ovate,  entire.— 5tflu 

4.   PAUriFLORUS.  FFVV-FLOWEnED. 

Peduncles  tricbotomous,  shorter  than  the  leaves  >  leaves  ob-ovate.-*'filu 

MoKKLY  Bread — See  Baobab. 


MOONWORT.  ^OSMUND  %. 

Cl.24,  or.  2. — Crj/ptogamia  fh'ces.        Nat  or. — Filicef. 

^F.N.  CHAR. — Capsules  distinct,  disposed  in  a  raceme  m'sucli  maniitrr  as  to  look  the 
same  wa}*,  or  else  heaped  on  tlie  back  of  the  piniiaor  division  oi^t^e  Irond,  sessile, 
iub-glubular, ^opening  trans\ ersely,  v\id)out  any  ring;  ^eed^^vcry  many,  ex:« 
Uenifiiv  Jiuuute*     SLs  sjjecies ^ire  indigenous  to  Jamaica* 

1.   JURSUTA.         SHAGGY. 

.^unavia^^elatior  mufn'cangp  foiio  spica  duplici,  Sloane,  ▼.  1,  p  7t» 
t.  25,  f.  €.  Subhirmta  scapis  caulmfs  g^minisj  Jronue  bipinnata 
lobata  et  sub-crenatcL     Browne,,  p.  107. 

Scapes  cauiihe  in  pairs ;  frond  bipinnate,  hirsute.     . 

This  rises  a  foot  or  more.  In  its  higher  spikes*  which  are  double,  it  exactly  agreeg 
with  ttie  following  species,  flrf/tfn/A//o//fl;  ojiiy  the  pinnules  are  longer,  Uarrovyer,  not 
cut  quite  into  the  mid- rib,  and  of  a  paler  green  colour,  something  m  tiieir  Jivisions 
bke  iiie  leases  of  matncavia.-^Sloa^e.  Browne  calls  it  the  hui  y  osmunaay  with  cre- 
mated, oval,  lobes,  conimou  la  Jamaica,  jgrowing  in  cooi  and  rocky  piaces|  hd^iXoui, 
nsmg  abovu  fiiieen  inches. 

2.  ADIANTHIFOLIA.  AOIA>THUM-LF. AVFD. 

Lunar  la  clot  ior^adiantid^bijolioy  duplici  spica^    Sloane,  v«  I,  p.  7U, 
Scapes  cauline  in  pairs ;  frond  super-decompound. 

This  is  sometimes  about  a  foot,  but  aiostly  six  or  seven  inches  hicrh,  having  a  veiy 
slender  green  stalk,  at  first  coming  out.  of  the  earth  of  a  dark  colour.  At  about  four 
incues  Irom  tue  ground,  out  of  one  side  of  the  stalk,  arises  one  fonnch,  on  -which  twigs 
mre  set  alternately,  tiaving  several  broad  irrej^ularly  figured  roundish  pinnuie:*,  some- 
times deeply  cut,  at  other  times  a  iicde  indented  iipon  theed^es,  of  a  pale  green  co« 
hiwr^  \\kQ  adiantum  alburn^  and  having  many  furrows,  appearing  radiated.  From  t/ia 
-axil  of  this  brancti  rise  two  round  small  green  stalks,  two  inches  long,  totvards  the  tops 
of  which  are  several  small  bunches  of  capsules,  at  first  green,  afteru^rds  ferruginous: 
the  root  is  covered  with  blackish  hair^  haVing  several  fibrils.  It  grew  on%  rock  by  th^ 
bao^  pf  the  Bio  G^hx^^-^SloafiC, 
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3.  PEI,TATA.  PELTATE. 

Shoot   creeping;    frttc&ifications  pedate,    distinct,   roundisb-balvetl}    eotiro^ 
fronds  dxcnotomousi  wicti  linear  segments. — Sw» 

^Oxis  is  thought  to  be  a  species  of  acr^stichum*. 

4.  AURITA.  I;ARED* 

Scapes  radiate;  fronds biptnnateat  bottom,  pinnate  at  top ;  pinnasat  Ibe  base 
^  eared  upwards,  serrate,  convex,  shining. — Sw^ 

5.  Lr«EAT?V,  .       LINEAR. 

irtonds  pinnate- lanceolate,  obliquely  cor  !ate  at.  the  base,  entire  at  the  edge( 
the  fructifying  pinna:}  crenuiate,  scaly  in  the  middle.^ — S-j), 

€.  POLYPOmOIDES*  .       POLYPCDIt/M-UKE. 

Sronds  lanceolate,   pinnatifid ;    senrnnents  confluent,   entire,   ascending  widl 
icaised  dats  atihe  edge ;  ^capc  lanceolate  v  pioDas  remote. ^-*^4ir^ 


JVfl  English  Kame^  MOILllA. 

Cl.  S,  or.  i.-^Triandria  moncgynift.        Nat.  o^.-^Ensaia. 

So  named  in  honour  of  Robert  More,  Esq.  of  Shrewsburj'. 

Gen.  ch^r. — Cal  x  tvvo-vaheJ  spathes;  corolla  six-potaled,  three  inner  parls 
spreading,  all  connected  at  the  claws  into  a  tube ;  the  stamens  have  three  short  fila« 
ments,  witn  obion»  antht^rs ;  the  pistil  has  an  inferior  germ,  a  simple  style,  and 
Inree  bifi  J  siigtnas ;  the  pericarp  is  a  three-cornered  caosule,  three«grpoved,.threo«« 
ceiled ;  seeds  ver/  maiiy,  round.     One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

PUCaYa.  PtAITED* 

Scape  rou.id;  ieaves  pettoled,  oblong,  nenred,  plaited*;  racemes  bifid. 

Bulb  ovate,  covered  with  red  meii;brdnace<)us  coats,  yellow  in  the  middle;  leavea 
radical,,  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  ensifv)rm,  broad,  narcower,  an!  as  it  were  pe* 
tiloled  at  ttie  basi-,  towards  the  roi>t  membranaceous,  and  sontewhat  sheathing,  purple, 
lon^itu  linally  six- nerved,  folding  over  each  other,  very  smooth;  scapes  rather  longer 
than  the  leaves,  roundisii  or  compressed  a  littje,  somewhat  striated,  smov)th,  nodding 
a  little  at  top,  tenuinated^by  a  spathe-shaped,  lanceolate,  upright,  nerved,  leaflet^ 
frotn  the  sheaihing  base  of  which  issues  b  peduncle,  two  inches  long,  and  bifid;  each 
•pedicel  hasasm^til  leaflet  un  ler  it,  Flv)wers  white,  spathaeevus,  m  a  sort  of  beady 
rising  gradually  on  very  short  pedicels.  Spathe  two  Jeaved,  ancipital ;  leaflets  ovate, 
acuie,  siightiy  striated,  keeled,  one  of  them  bifii,  smootn,  incloiing  from  six  to-  ten 
flowers,  seperated  by  ovate,  acute,  membranaceous,  pale,  scales.  Corolla  six-petaled, 
^tals  oblong,  equal,  from  upright  spreading,-  veined,  white,  flat,  with  the'base  con- 
tiguous to  the  apex  of  the  germ ;  filaments  shrrter  than  the  petals,  about  the  apex  of 
^egerm,  shortly  connate;  anthers  linear,  bifid  at  the  bottom;  germ  ob-ovate,  sub- 
';^st}'leawl«^aped»  tbeJengthofih&^sUineaa}  stigma  ihcee-parted.  theparia 

iaaceolate^ 


^tl^^ 
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lanceolate*,  upright.     Native  of  the  m(9iintauiot]s  parts  of  Jam-  ica,  flowering  the  whole 
^'pai-j  opctiinj  at  fonr  aVlock  in  the  afternoon,  one  flower  only  coming  out  at » tiiu«, 

4 
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MORASS-WEED  or  HORN- WORT.  'CERATOPHYLLUM.' 

Cl.  21,  OR.  8. — Monoecia  polj/andrut.      ^  Nat.  or — Inundate. 

This  generic  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  horned  leaf. 

OfiN'.  CHAft. — Male  calyx  a  ma^y-parted  periantli,  divisions  subulate,  equal  j  no  co- 
rolla ;  tiie  stamens  are  61aments,  double  the  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx 
(sixteen  or  iweaty),  hartUy  conspicuous  ;  anthers  oblong,  erect,  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Females,  «n  the  same  plant  with  the  males — calyx  a  many-parted  perianth^ 
divisions  subulate,  equal ;  no  corolla ;  the  pis'til  has  an  ovate- compressed  germ^ 
no  style,  stigma  obtuse^  oblique  ;  no  pericarp  ^  the  seed  a  nut^  ovat.ey  unilocular, 
acuminate.     One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

DtMERSUAf.        :  DROIVNED. 

JTpliis  vcptieillutis  et  tuberculati^^  multifarim  incisis;  laciniis  €onich 
acutis,     Brpwne,  p.  345. 

Leaves  two- fold,  dichotoraous  ;  fruits  three-horned.  ^ 

^is  plant  is  very  common  in  all  the  brackish  waters  of  Jamaica,  and  generally  used 
to  cover  fish  or  water  plants,  which  are  carried  a  loirg  way  to  market ;  for  it  retains  a 
deal  of  moisture,  which  keeps  them  fresh  and  cool  for  a  considerable  time.  It  may  be 
also  used,  with  great  success,  to  cover,  the  tender* seeds  of  the  cacao,  for  a  few  days 
lifter  they  are  planted. — Browne^ 


y0m 


MOSSES. 


MUSCUS, 


Cl.  24,  or.  5. — Cryptogamia  miiscu 

What  liotanical  writers  sti  icily  understand  by  the  word  mosSy  is  a  class  of  plants  ap* 
pearing  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  common  vegetables ;  the  less  perfect  genera  of  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  Aower  or  seed,  or  any  thing  analogous  to 
either,  and  to  consist  of  simple,  similar,  and  uniform,  parts.  The  genera  a  little  above 
these  have  some  diversity  oi  parts,  and  carry  something  that  looks  analogous  to  veseta« 
tion  in  the  common  way,  having  a  resemblance  of  those  parts  which  serve  other  plants 
for  their  fructification.  The  more  perfect  genera  of  the  mosses  not  only  consist  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  but  have  also  their  appropriatedorgans,  containing  a  pulpy  matter,  which 
finally  becomes  dry,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a*fine  and  .subtle  powder,  composed  ^f 
granules,  each  of  which  is  either  a  seed  or  a.  granule  of  iarina,  serving  for  the  propa« 
ygation  of  the  species. 

The  more  imperfect  mosses  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  appearance  to 
the  nak^^d  eye  ^  they  are  either  in  form  of  ^  g|ie  ianiigo  or  dowi^  cpvering  the  surface 
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of  different  bodies  ;  or  else  they  appear  as  sleriiJer  filament*?,  or  foliaccon:;  ?)o.lio5,*flo«it- 
ing  about  in  the  water ;  or  «s.£laim*nts  of  a  tougher  texture,  hanging*  down  (rjm  ihe 
branches  of  old  trees;  or  as  little  shrubs,  or  sinjj^le  hornsy  growiilg  erect  C!  the  piirched 
earth  of  mountains  and  heathy  places;  or,  finally,  as  brjad  and^-foliaceoiis  bodies, 
spreading  themselves  over  the  dry  barks  of  treesor  rocks,  without  any  pedicel  or  otlier 
support. 

The  more  perfect  kinds  of  mosses  are  found  in  the  shape  of  small  l>u.t  regular  plants, 
cli%Mde<l  into  several  branches,  and  clothed  wkh  leaves  :  these  are  of  various  forms  ind 
structures ;  some  being  broad  and  thin,  otiiers  slender  as4mirs  ;  some  pellucid,  others 
tpake;  some  smooth,  others  hairy,  from  the  alaj  of  these  leaves,  in  some  kinds,  and 
Irom  the  summit  of  the  stalks  iu  others,  there  arise  heads  or  capsules  of  various  figures, 
but  all  nnicapsular ;  some  of  these  are  naked,  and  othqrs  covered  with  a  calvptra  or 
hood ;  some  stand  on  long  pedicels,  and  others  are  placed  close  to  the  stalks  :  these 
heads  are  usually  called  capsules,  which  contain  the  seeds  or  fari«a.  Some  of  the 
mosses,  it  is  evident,  approach  to  th6  fiature  of  plants  which  have  their  male  and  fe« 
male  parts  in  the  same  flower,  and  others  to  those  which  have  them  in  diflPereiit  ones. 
Toe  loilovving  are  the  different  kinds  of  aiosscs  hitherto  discovered  in  Jamaica  : 

I..POLYTRICHUM.  MANY-HAIRED. 

Cen.  ciiar.— ^Capsule  oblong,  sometimes  quadi-angular,  placed  on  a  quadrangular 
apophysis ; -|)erij>tome  doable;  outer  with  tliirty-two  short  teeth^imited  at  the 
base,  incurved ;  inner  a  flat  membrand,  transverse,  glued  to  the  apexes  df  tho 
teeth  of  the  inner  one  ;  calyptre  hairy — Male-flowers  discoid,  or  a  circular  bud, 
en  a  different  plant,  terminatmg.     One  species  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

.   CONVOLUTUM.  CONVOLUTE, 

•  * 

r  Stem  simple ;  leaves  linear,  involtite,  serrate  at  top,  twisted  when  dry ;  capsule 
cylindrical,  ^nearly  erect. 

II.  BRYUM,  -BUDDINO. 

*^^F.N.  c:H4R.-4Cap»Uleovate-oblonjpf  fringe  double;  outer  of  sixteen  broadish  teeth; 
inner  a  laciniated  membrane ;  veil  smooth ;  fruit  termtsial,  bwartz  notices  the 
ibilowing  species  as  nauves  of  Jamaica. 

1.  AGRARIUM.  FIELD. 

Stemless ;  capsules  cylindric,  somewhat  erect,   subulate ;   leaves  lanceolate-^ 
acute. 

2.  AeVMINATUM.  ACUMINATE. 

Capsules  cylindric,  erect-subulate ;  braoches  caulescent,  matted ;  leaves  linear# 

CapsuleiP  erect ;  peduncles  short,  solitary ;  branchlets  elongate,  few  ^  leaver 
patent^  linear,  acate,  serrulate,  somewhat  undulated. 

Capsniea  fl0niiwhct  erect ;  peduncle  very  short ;  branchlefis  crowded,  ramose^ 
short  ^  4eaves  patent-linear. 


fU  H.©>RTUS    J  A-M'A  I C  E»N  S  I«.^ 

5.  CALYCIKUM,  CALYXED. 

Capsules  nearly  erect ;   involucre  bristly,  lorigish,  langitudinal,   pcdancled  i^^ 
branchlets  erect ;  leave3  Iii>ear-cirFhose« 

III.  FONTINALIS.  FOUNTAIN. 

Gen.  CHAK.: — Capsule  oblong,  .witb  tKe  mouth  ciliate;  opening  witlLaa  acuminate 
lid ;  covered  with  a  sessile,  smooth,  conical,  veil,  and  included  in  a  pilcber-shaped,. . 
pertcbsetium.    Swanz  enuoierati^s  four  species  as  Bativ43s  oC  JaoQaica.  . 


I.  CRISPA. 


CURLED; 


Skmose' pinnate;  leaves  dupKcate-bifarious,  roundish,  patent,  imbricate^  iin*^ 
dulate ;  capsules  lateral  on  the  back  part. 


2.  DISTICHA. 


DISTICH. 


Braochlets  »mple;  leaves  bifarious,  patent,'  retuse,  imbricate  plane ;:  cap»xl«»-^ 
li^eral^  on  the  back  part 

3.  FIUCIKA.  FERN. 

£rect  pinnate ;  pinnas  approximating ;  leaves  Cfe-po2at#d,  ovate)  acute ;  cap-^- 
sules  axillary* 

4.   HYPUOIDEA.  HY?yUM-LlK«. 

€ree|{ing,  eneot^  $ub'-divided,-ficaH9red ;   lea^ea  lanceolate;  two-^ke^led,  af « 
pi*essed;  eapsule»  axillary. 

IV.  MNIUM. 

Gen.  char. — Capsule  with  a  lid  ;  calvptre  smooth ;  bristle  from  a  terminating  tti« 
bercle — Male  flowers  headed  or  discoid.     Swartz  discovered  three  specws  ia  . 
Jamaica. 

I .  'TOMENTOSUM.  DOWNY.' 

Dlchotoonpus,  .erect,  ^  downy ;  leaves  subtlate;  capsules  sph«rical. 

2;  ^PHARTCARPON.  ROUND-CAPSULED. 

Erect,  downy,  filiform;  branchlets  simple, .bundled,  terminatiag-^^leaYMduv 
pillary^  capsules  round. ' 

3.  STRICTUM.  STIFF. 

Caulescent;  leaves  capillary ;  peduncles  elongate,  tenniBal)  cap$iilesobli<{ae. 

V.  HYPNUM; 

Gen.  CHAR. — Capsule  ovate-obhmg.^  fringe  douUe;  -  outer  of  sixteen  broadish  teeth ; 
iojicr  a.  variously  divided  membrane ;  Veil  smooth ;  fruit  lateral.    This  is  a  muner*- 
ous  genus,  bwartz  found  no  Jesstbau  twenty.seven  species  in  Jamaica. 

] .  SPINIFORME.  .  SHNE-FORMED.  '• 

Ececi,  simple ;,  leaves  Uneac^subalate,  serrulate,  eading  in%  bristle ;  cdpsule  - 
ovate,  lid  obli(][ue.. 


:r- 
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t.PALMATUM.  iPALMATFD. 

frond  sixnplei  pinnated,  sub- paiinate;  apex  peduncied;  pianas  distant,  patent. 

3.  POLYPODI&IDES.  POLYPODICM-LIKE. 

'Frond  simple,  pinnate,  lanceolate,  erect;  pinnas  obtuse ;  capsule  peduncled, 


•incurve 


r 


4.  ASPLEKIOIDES.  ASPLENIUM-UKE. 


Frond  sub-ramose^  j)innate(),  erect,  linear;   apex  pedunded-;    capsule  in« 
"  curveid* 

5.   PULOENS.  SHINING,      " 

JDispersed^  long,  pendulous ;  fronds  compressed ;  leailets  distkfai  folded-keeled^ 
nsiiining. 

6.  &IAPHANUM.  DIAPHANOUS. 

Scattered,  somewhat  erect,  stb-divided.;   leaves  bifarious,  ovate,  acuminate, 
^peUucid,  plaiB, 

•7.  ALBICANS*  WHITE. 

Creeping,  ramous,  compressed ;'branchlets scattered;  leases  bifarious,  ovate, 
.acute,  pale ;  capsules  half-xMdding. 

8.  OLABELLUM.    *      SMOOTH. 

l^ivaricate,  nearly  erect,  ramose ;  leaves  bifarious,  imbricate,  oblong,  obtuse, 
plain,  somewhat  toothed. 

9.  PATULUM.  '9PREADING. 

Filiform,  creeping;   branehlets  scattered,  short;   leaflets  lanceolate,  reflex^ 
.  ^reading. 

10.  REPTANS.  RUNNING. 

fi^unnine ;  braochlets  scattered,  bundled,  rooting,  filiform ;  loaflets  capillary^ 
.spreading;  capsules  nodding. 

U.  FASCICVLATITM.  BUNDLED. 

f)rect ;  branefalets  tenninal,  leaped,  sub-divided ;  twigs  compressed.;  leaves 
.oblong,  decussated,  scattered. 

12.  TAMARI8CI. 

Creeping,  pend^ous,  lonsisb,  fiexuose ; .  branchlets  scattered,  -shor^  rounds 
rrecurv^d;  leaflets  heaped,  ovate,  spreading. 

IZ»  M6RESCEN3.  BLACKISH. 

Filiform,  pendulous ;  bomchlets  shorty  cound,  scattered ;  leaves  equa]^  subui^ 
Jate,  spreading. 

14.  DENSUH.  SENSE. 

Erect,  round?  branchlets  scattered,  simple;  leaflets  approximate,  lanceolate 
acute^  keeled,  spreading.^ 

U  tt  tt  9  1^»  FLEXIUEj 
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15.  I'LEXILB.  fLEXJBLK* 

Creeping,  pendulous,  longisb,  flexuose ;  branchlets  jc^ered,  AoH,  rounds 
recurved ;  leaflets  heaped,  ovate,  spreading. 

16,  COMPbSITUM.  COMPOUND^*. 

m 

Branchyy.pinDated-scatteredi  branchlets  heaped  ;  peduncle^ -^Bbrt ;   capsules' 
erect ;  calyptres  hairy. 

17.  POI.YTRIGHOIDES.  POLYTRICHUM-LIKR. 

Round,  erect,  simple;  leaves- spreading;  peduncles  short ;- capsule  erect;  ca* 
lyptre.hairy. 

1 8.  CAPPILLARE.     CAPPtLLARY. 

Creeping,  filiforro,  ramose ;  branches  heaped,  capillary^;  leaflets  appressed,  . 
subulate ;  capsules  ovate,  erect. 

19.  DEPRESSlTMi  DEPRESSED.- 

Heaped,  creeping,  ramose;   branch  fet« -depressed;  leaflets  Jioeftf-lanceolate^  , 
spreading,  when  <lry<rurled ;  capsules  nodding.. 

20.  rnmoFHVLLUM.  . 

Creeping;  branches  distant,  erect;  leaves  ca]^Hary,  patent ;  oapsules  erect.-«« 

Muscus*     Sloane,  v.  1,  t.  25i  ,£  U  .  '     , 

21.  MlCROPfiYLLUAf,  SMAUL-^BAVED.   ^ 

Heaped,  creeping,  ramose;  branchlets  filiform,  round,  erect ;.  leaflets  incuin»  - 
bent,  subulate ;  capsules  oblique, 

22.  CJBSPITOSU^^       turfy; 

Heaped,  simple,  nearly  erect,  round»compressed ;  learet  ovate-kmceolat^  $  ; 
peduncles  short ;  capsule  erect. 

23.  PUNOBNS.  SHARP. 

Heaped,  erect,  round,  ramose^  apex  attenuated,  acrtte;  leniiets  lanceolate^    > 
auDulate^  spreading,  somewhat  rigid ;  peduncles  capillary,  short 

24.  CONGESTUM.  HBAPEP. 

Heaped;  ramose,  declined;  branches  nearly  erect;  apex  inflned;  pedunclea    < 
short, 

25.  TETRAGONUM.  POITR- CORNERED. 

C^ee])iDg ;  branches  scattered,  aearly  erect,  fottf«com#ed;  leaflet;!  totrafiuious^  ■« 
imbricate,  concave. 

2e.»^TOrRQf(JATt71f«  TWISTED. 

Chreeping,  heaped ;/ branches  erect,  round;  leaivs cby^*  Rpirai,  >8ppresi0d«  cat 
lyptre  cojdaceous,  five- parted  at  the  base.  - 

27.  CfRRROSUM.  CIRRKOSB.         .  ^ 

Creeping, •  heaped;  branches  sub-divided;   leaQets  dijTi  revolutej  capsdel-- 
globose.;  calyptres  many-part^  at  the  bast. 


J 


The  following  gencraUy  belong  to  the  third  order^  kepatic^e,  6f  the  class  cryp'^ 

VI.  JUNGERMANNIA. 

This  was  50  named  from  Lonis  Jungermannrs,  professor  of  botany  at  AltorflF. 

*-  Gen.  char. — Male  flowers  sessilej  clustered  on  the  leaves,  stem,  frond — Female 
capsule  peduncled,  naked,  arising  from  the  sheath,  four-Talrech  seeds  attached 
to  the  elastic  filatnenis.  Swans  has  twenty-eight  species  of  this  genus  natives  qf 
Jsunaica.    .  .  • 

1.  ADIANTHIOIDES.     •      ADTANTHUM-LIKE^ 

£rlsct|  ^igblly  divided  y  leaves  ovate^  oblique,  ( iliate  ;  fruit  terminal.. 

2.  CRISTATA.  CRESTElh 

creeping,  with  erect  branches ;    leases  ianceorate-acnte,-  spread  inctunbenV 
serrate  on  tke- upper  mar<^in,  below  lobed,  con ni vent,  crested. 

3.  PROSTRATA.  PROSTRATE. 

Filiform,  nearly  sindploy  creepii>g,  prostrale^  pinnate;  leaves  alternate,  ovate^ 

entire.    . 

4.  PaLLENS.    •  PaLE.     • 

•     •  •        •  - 

Effect,   branched ;   fronds  pinnate,   caulescent ;    leaves  incirmbent,    roundisbji 

entire^  half-hearted -at^  the  base;  sheaths  one-leafed,  recuse^  funnel-form. 

a.blMPLCX.     .     SIMPi;£.     ' 

Caulescent;  fronds  pinnate,  filiform,  creeping;  fronds  er^ct,  simple;  leav^  - 
ovQtt%-distant,  senrate^ciliate  ;  Irujt  terminah 

6.  PERFGUATTA.^  .   PESFOi3ATE.     - 

Caulescent;  branches compoutKl,  pinnate,  crowded,.erect|  undivided;  leaved? 
perfolkite,'  incumbent,  one- rowed,  ovate,  entire. 

7.  tOKNATA.-  '       CONNATE,     •  ' 

Caulescent,  pinpated;  leaves  opposite,  i«ienmbent,  tetnse,  an\i  slightly  emar- 
ginate  at  top,  tmiied  and  two-toothed  Whind ;  fruit  terminal;  aheathden<» 
ticulate.    . 

CatJeseentv  1>innate,  creeping^  crowded;  leavet  tlternntet  diBtant,  ik>undisb^ 
^  entire ;  stipules,  minute^  two-toothed. 

Cihiesoent:  fronds  pinnate,  crowded,  erect,  nearly  araipte^  obtm^  doublr 
^  pinnate  above;  leaves^ovate^  copcavej  bifid>  awcat^;  jErmt^tAnniiial^  sheatD^ 

subulate. 

10.  JUNIPBROIDBA»  JUNIPER-LIKE. 

€!ftileiceii1^  erect,*  nearly  simple,  rigid,  doubly  piooate  l^bave ;  leaves  lanceo«» 
*  Jiite^  falcatty  faiftd^  one-rawed }  fruit  tenmoai* 


\ 
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%ll.  CAPPILLAftl!>.  CAMLLARY. 

Caulfeceof,  trreeping,  branched,  capillarvi  above  bi-pinoated}  leavtssomt* 
what  imbricate,  all  tluee*  parted. 

12.  CUFRESSiKA.  XYPRASS. 

m 

.jCauIescent,  prouimbent,  crowded ^  pinaatei  bi-pinnate  abore;  leaves  UBbrv> 
cate,  convex,  four-cleft, 

13.  TRAKSVBR5ALIS.  TRAN8TERSAL. 

ipaulescent^  frond  transversal|  creeping,  doubly  imbricate;  leaves  Toundishf 

eotijre. 

14.  FLAVA.         YElJiOW. 

^Cr^ping,  hrancbed,  doubly  imbricate;  leaves  roundish».liMver^:;Oiies  minut^ 
biid ;  sheatb  one-leafed,  retuse. 

1 5.  DIFFUSA.         DIFFUSED. 

paulescent,  much  branched; 'fronds' forked,  erect,  doubly  imbricate;   leaves 
ovate,  convex;  lower  ones  roundiab,  denticulate. 

m 

16.  8TQLONIFERA. 

» 

;Cau)esoent,  ereepine,  filiform ;  fronds  erecj, .  crowded,  •  sub-divided^  doably 
imbricate;  leaves  lanceolate,  three-toothed,  one-rowed^  lowier  ones  minut^ 
.  rouodisb. 

17.  VRACUIATA.  SRACmATC. 

Quiescent,  erect,  forki^  doubly  imbricate ; ,  leaves  ovate,  ^at,  lofver  onea 
foundiab,  coavcat. 

15.  ATRATA.        ^LACK. 

Caulescent,  much  branched,  pendulou3,  .-cptpiRarr,  douUy  imbricate ;  leaviQo 
ovate,  retuse ;  lower  ones  minute,  hearted,  cloven. 

19.  FILIFORMIS.  FILIFORM. 

Caulescent,  erect,  filiform,  dearly  simple,  doubly  imbdcate ;  leaves  loundisli^ 
.^ntircj  lower  ones  minute. 

^20.  FIUCINA.  PERN. 

'Caulescent,  erect,  branched,  pinnate,  Jiaear,  tioubly  imbricate;  leaves  ovat^ 
acute,  serrulate,  lower  ones  slightly  emarginate,  -  toothed. 

'  1 1 .  TOM BNTOSA.         <  DOWmr. 

>ubly  imbricate;'  leaves  laciiiial^ 


aulesoent,  erect,   crowdeq,   pinnated, 
downy,  ciliate ;  fruit  lerminal,  solitary. 


22.  BIFARU.  TWO-POINTED. 

Crect,  nearly  simple,  crowded,  imbrioale  two  ways;  leaveyyvate,  acute,  de&# 
^icHlfttoj  fruit  terminaL 

4    S»tWlVAt^ 
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S3.  SIK|;aTA.  SINVATE.  •. 

Stetnlew;  frond  flat,  pHnnatifid,  sinuate;  the  extremities  unequally  tWQ«lobed; 
peduncles  shorter  ihan  the  frond. 

24.  rUCOlDEA.  FLTUS-LIKE. 

Stemless^  erect,  supra-decompound ;  leaves  and  leaflets  opposite,  the  latter 
linear. 

2^.   BIPWNATA.  POUBLY-PINKATfi. 

Stemless)    procumbent,    branubed^   bi-pinnate;    divisiona- and  siib<«divi^ioil$ 
linear,  acute. 

26,  DICHOTOMA.  DICHOTOMOCTS^ 

Etemlesi^  Jrnear,  forked,  nearly  erect.  * 

27.  UN£AR1S.  UNEAR* 

St^mless,  Irdnd  creeping,  linear,  forked,  divaricate. 

2^.^1»OEYPHYl*Ji.  MANY-LEAVED. 

Ctemless ;  iroads  crowded,,  somewhar  <rreeping«  laciniate  and  palmate ;;  fmat^^* 
radical. 

Vir.  MAHCHANTIAv- 

Hiswas  so  named  in  honour  of  Nicholas  Mar<.hant,  M.D.  ' 

Gen  char. — Male  calyx  salver- shaped,  with  numerous  anthers  bedded  in  its  disk-»  ' 
Female  calyx  peduncled,^*' peltate,-  Bowering  underneath;   capsules  bursting  at 
their  summits^  aeedsattached  toeUstio  fibres.     One  species  is  a  native  of  JanMuea.^ 

mRsoTA/      hairy: 

JMSisms saxatitisvellkhertyXc.     SIdane, *vr  1,  p-  69C     Terrestris  vim" 
ridiSy  foliis  oblongo  lohaii^  pcduticulis  longioribus^  capitulis  pal^ 
tnatis.    Browne,  p.  S5: 

SToane  and*  Browne  call  thiAjcommdn  ground  liverwort^  very  common  on  the  moist 
shady  brinks  of  rivers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  lichen  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen.  Browne  ' 
say«  it  ia  a  gentle  sub-astringent  cooler  and  laxative ;  and  mav  be  very  properly  ordered 
in  all  cooling  apozems  made  use  of  in  burning  fevers ;  as  wefl  as  for  foulness  and  exuk* 
ccrations  of  the  skin.  It  is  the  prinoipal  in^re.dLent,  ^  he*  says,  in  the  puhis  antilifssus^ 
i^hich  was  so  tnuch  spoken  of  as  a  cure  for  die  rabies  canma.  The  decoction  is  said  to 
be  good  iii  jaundice.  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  surgeon  of  this  island,  sowed  the  fine  dust 
firom4JieTFUcti6cat]OR  of  this  plant,  also  of  a  species  of  h/copodiutn  and  brj/wfi^  aud,  io** 
situation!  .ioand  them  gnow^readily. 


VIII.  RICCIA^  . 

SonamedinlMmofirofP.ll.  fiiccio,  senatorof  Floreifcie;  * 

j&BM.  cHAR.^-<No  cak|t  nor  corolla ;  anthers  cylindrical,  sessile,  on  the  germ,  per«  * 
Ibcated  by  the  style ;  capsule  globular,  crowned  with  the  widiefred  anthers ;  seeds^  * 
tnany,  liemispherical!  pedioelled  One  species  was  discoyered  in  Jamaica  bjir  * 
9mwgtz. 

*  RETICtfCJlTA.  NETTED^'  - 

90imi^Sttotmp  laciaiate,  siaoot)i|  «etted^ 


,5:o  H O R T U S    JA UJtlC ENSli. : '  >  movntaiii- 

•  J/r  \y  en  Trees, — ^l*be  growth  oflarcre  qu;intitics  of  moss  on  any  liind  of  tree  is  a  dis- 
temper ot  very  bad  consequence  to  its  increase,  and  UiUch  ilaniage^  the  fruit  ^f  the 
tree.  The  present  teroedy  is  tlie  scraping  it  offWrgin  the  body  "and  large  brariches, 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  wooden  knife  thaJt  will  not  liurt  the  bark,  or  with  a  piece  of 
rough  hair-cloth,  which  djcs  very  well  after  a  soakiuuj  raii!.  But  the, most  ef5?ctual 
cure  h  the  tiikini^  away  the  cause.  Tiiis  is  toAye  dotne  b\  draining  away  all  the  supcr- 
fliiotis  tnoistnre  from  about  the  roots  of  ihe  trees,  and  may  greatly  be  ouai'ded  a'^aiust 
in  the  first  planting  of  the  trijes,  by  not  setting  ihcva  too  (K'cp. 

If  trees  stantl  too  thick  in  a  cold  ground  tliey  will  always  be  covered  with  moss; ^nd 
the  best  wav  to  remedy  tlic  fault  is  to  thin  them.  WJienthe  young  branches  of  trees 
are  covered  with  a  long  and  shaggy  moss  it  will  uttei-lyruin  them  /and  tjiere  is  no  way 
to  prevent  it  but  to  cut  off  the.branches  near  .the  trunk,  and  even  to  takp  off  tli^  head 
of  the  tree  if  necessary  ;  for  it  will  sprout  aoajn  :  and  if  the  cause  bein  the  moan  tiuie 
removed  by  thinnin"^  the  plantation,  or  draining  the  land  and  stirring  the  ground  we  11^ 
the  young  shoots  will  continae  clear  after  this. 

If  the  trees  are  covered  with  moss  in  consequence  of  the  ground's  being  too  dry,  as 
.this  will  happen  ♦^rom  either  extreme  in  the  soil,  then  the  pri^per  remedy  Ts  the  ^ying 
mud  from  Jthe  bottom  of  a  pond^.or  river  prc^tv  thick  about  the  root,  opening  the 
Ijround  tqsome  distance  and.de|Kh  to  iet  it  m  ;  this  wiii  not  only  cool  it^  and  prevent 
jts  givino;  growth  toikiny  great  quantity  of  moss,  but  it  will  also  previM)t  the  other  o-reat 
znischiet  which  fruit  trees  are  liable  £o  in  dry  ground$|  wliich  is  the  falliag  off  o?  the 
friik  loo  early. 

The  mosses  which  cover  the  trunks  of  trees,  as  they  always  are  freshest  and  tno^jt 
vigorous  6n  the  side  which  points  to  the  north,  if  only  prodneed  on  that,  serve  to  pre* 
serve  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  the  severity  of  the  north  winds,  and  direct  the  traveller 
^n  his  way^  ^by  alvva^  plaioly  poiu^i^  out  that  part  of  the4;ompa9SU 


■^r 


MOUNTAIN  BROOM.  CALEA. 

Cx»  19,  oa.  1. — Syngenesia  pofygamia  tefUuU$^        Nat.  4>R.— -Ci^fn^i/Ae* 
^SN.  CBAK.-^See  Halbeji>Weed,  p.  363. 

«COP^RlA. 

Arhorea  rcmossissima ;  ramulk  tereHkuSf  ^uadratO'Sub^mavgituUh^ 
•  /oHoUs  pguicioribuj  minibtcs  liriearibits.    Browne^  p,  316,  t.  34,  f..«^  : 

Stem  suffrutipos^ ;  branches  almost  opposite^  angular.  .  ^^ 

This  is  a  shrub  or.  small  tree ;  stem  the  height  of  e  man  ar  more,  branched  towards 
the  top,  even,  strc^aked,  wrinkled,  with  an  asn-eoloured  bark.  Twigs  abundant,  four-- 
folded,  sub^divided,  stiff,  almost  naked,  streaked,  smooth,  silvery  ftsh-coloifrf^d.-M 
Leaves  sessile,  minute,  alternate,  oblong,  smooth;  the.branchi^  «re  sometimes  te|> 
Diinating  and  leafless.  Flowers  solitary,  leafless,  sessile,  small,  white;  scales  off  he 
>calyx  very  many,  minute|  whitish ;  corolbAles  twenty  to  thirty ;  stamens,  above  che 
•coi'olla;  style  undivided,  stigma  blunt;  receptacle  nak^ :  the  outer  stamens,  aeemio 
ibe  barren. — Sw^  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaiea,  growing  in  <the  coldest  ^arts  of  the  moun* 
t^ns.  It  resembles  the  European  broom,  and  the  only  tree  of  the  sam^^appeacafoe  ia 
tii^f^  inland.   \[h^  leaves  are  veryMiall,  and  but  few  on  anj  part  of  the  plant.^  Unmnc^ 


jUP^-vm 
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\ 


pflBTtaeyppi^wbo  hafr  ma^  lidigtinct'- genus  fer  this  pknt,*ob>jrrves  tliat  it  tlirtbrs  from 
.  fdlea  both  in  r€rcptack»a*i4  <ilo\vn ;  from  chiysocama  in  the  latter  o^il^';^^iJ  cuWe. 
*^m:Wi\i  l^af.  i(  49«iiiQ4^iy^ro  nearly  to  tbe  latter  than  the  funnel 


(See  tfhi^%tr*V7EEt>and  ^TAawoRT. 
Mountain  CA%%Am—See  CABfTAOE-Tawr. 

SlOUNTAiM  Ca^-ALU — See  POKE\VE*P. 


MOpNTAm  I>AMSON.  XiUASSTA. 

" Cl,  10,  OR.  l.-r-Decahdria  monogynia.      'H/LT.^Ri-^Gruinahsm 

vl.  simardba. 

"^Flowers  tnomecmt^fleaTes^rupdypinoate;  leaflets^altern^ite/sub^petioled  ^ 
-"  •       petiole  naki^d^  flowers  in  panicles. 

'This.  tree,  grows  to.  a  oQnsidcr^Q  b^igb^  ^rid  iliiokness,  Vrtb  alternate  spreading* 

^lK?Jiches :  the  l^rk  on  the  t»)n)c^6f  ol4  tree&i^  jblack  and  a  lit|lo  furrowod^  ^Mit  that  oi 

younger  trees  is  smpq^tht^gru^^smxi^iicre  and  tjiere  markod- w(itb  broad  yellow  spots: 

tne  wood  ishard,  white,  ami  without  any  remarkabli^  XBsm,  -  Leaves  amnevous,  alter  •«' 

r  nate,  composed  of-  several  leaflet^  (from  two  on  each  9ide  to  ntne)'Ob)QBg  or-nearly  el* 

>iiptic,  sharp  at  the  end,  smoothaboye,  ^nd  of  a  deep  green  colour, -beneath  whitish, 

plaited;atlteMiat^  tfi*  veBjr^:shorL&ot*Md]&8.    flowers  on*braiiched  spikes,  ^or  long  -  wide 

.^'iixilhiry  panicles,  of  a  ydlow  colour* 

Aecoraing  to.  Linneus  and  others,  the  malema^l  female  iowers  are  amedio' tile  sane 
f  panicle ;  but  Dr.  Wright  says  that  the  female  flower  is  nevA  found  -on  the^saeae  tree 
with  the  male,  in  Jamaica.    /The  small  calvx  is  cut  into  £ve  obtuse  erect -segments  in 
both;  the. five  petals  are^  ses^ie,.  equal^ uinceolate,  bent  ontwards,  three  times  the 
-*  length  of  ^e  calyx,  into  which  4hey  are  inserted.    Nectary  composed  of  -ten  roundish 
'^^r  ovate  viUose  scales,  inserted  in  a  ring  at  the  interior  base  of  the^filaments.    Recep- 
tacle marked  with  ten  jgrooves.    The  male  flowers  have  an  abortive  germ,  depressed, 
five*9tresdced,  coverecTby  the  nectaries,  but-without  an^  «tyle  or  stigma.    The  fertile 
flowers  have  no^UOiens^  but  five roundish.germs^dfaerxRgix^^her,  with  a'cylindrical 
erect  style,  about  the  length  of  the  corolla,  divided  at^the  top  into  five  recurved  per** 
manont  stigmfii^;   Tb0fcuitia.«vafe,  Uack,  smooth,  pulpy,  eoi&posedof^ve  drupes, 
:^!but  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  arrive -at  niatmrity  ;^ealch  of  tbe^  contain  smiobloffff 
^inted  nut.widi  a.  flattish  kernel. -r-JFPiiwcbii^/^f.    Gartner  nam^them  berries,  ^hi(£ 
.  WdfiRseyft^as  nvein  number,  from  upright  spreading,  ovate,  convex  on  one  aide, 
'keeled  with. a bhraftungte  on  the  other,  black,  smooth,  one-celled ; ^e  pulp  fungose^ 
^  thick,  hardish ;  the-c^  invested  with  a  cartilaginous  membrane :  the  ooBUfum  recep- 
ir  tacV^  sBiall,'  ilesl\y,  subi^pentangular ;  the  proper  receptacle  a  diin  raembnuiac^us 
lUclMiia^  springiiig  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  cell,  and  inserted  into  the  ^ide  of  the 
seed  below  the  tip.    Seed  dyate-oblong,  veiy  dightly  compreased  Aove,  thickened 
and  rounded  b^low*   ^'Glertner  remarks  Shat  the  berries  wbicn  he  examined  were  very, 
dafir,  smooth,  andAaning.    This  tree  is  known  in  Jamaica  by  the  name  of  mouniain 
^tnTispn^  bitter  diTMM,  ox  iiavatUHfd^  bat  considerate  doubts  arc  entertained  whether 

^  ^  *  Xxx  dds 


set  HORTUS    JAMA!CEN6I«v 

this  be  the  real  simetntbai    Drr  Wright  s^j^s  that  in  1773,  specimenfs  of  the  fructifica*^ 
tion  were  sen fe. from  Jamaica  in  spirits  to  Dr.  Hope,  at  Edinburgh,  with  some  dried 
Irark  from  the  roots.;  aftd  that  thie  following  year  sfiecimens  wen&^{j<»4r»nsn6tted  to  DH 
John  FothergiJK  of  London,  who  sent  them  lo  Linneus  a^Upsai.     The  .irug  is  the  bark 
of  the  roots,  which  is  rough,  scaly,  and  warted ;  the  inside,  when  fresh,  i?  of  a  full  v 
yellow,  bul^  when  drv^  pali;r;  it  has  little  smell,^and  the  taste  h  hitter,  batnotdisa* 
greeable-     Muceratecf  in  water,  or  in  rectified  spirit,  it  qi^ickly  «npregnates  them  with 
its  bitterness,  and  with  a  yellow  tincture ;  the  cold  infusion  in  water  is  rather  stronger 
in  taste  tlian  the  decoction  v  which  last  grows  turbid  and  of  a  reddish  brown  wheB^k 
cools.     Dr.  Wright  says  most  sudors  who  have  written  on  the  simaruba  agree,  that  io  . 
fluxes  it  restores  the*lost  t^ive  of  the  intestine^  allays  Uieirspamodic  motions,  promoted  « 
the  secretions  by  urine  and  perspiration,  removes  the  lowness  of  spirits,  attending  dy- 
senteries, and'di9poses  the  patient  to  s^p ;  the  gripes  and  tenesmus  are  taken  off,  and  i 
the  stools.changed  to  their  natural  colour  and  consi^tance.    In  a  moderate  dose  it  occa* 
sions  no  disturbance  or  uneasiness,  but  in  large>do$es  it  produces  sickness  at  the  stomach  - 
and.vo.miting.     Dr.  CuUen  asserts  he  ha?,  foundjm  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers  more 
vsefiil  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.    Dr.  Wright  recommends,  twadracbms  of  the  bark  to  • 
be  boiled  in  tAenty-foiir ounces  of  water  to  tw.elye,  the  decoction  is.  then  to  be  ^trained 
and  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  b^  tai^n  if>  twenty- four. 
boors ;  and,*  when  the  stomach  is  reconciled  tcf  this  medicine,  the  quantity  of  ttie  bark 
may-  be  iticreasecl^ to  three  drachitB.    Td  this  decoction .  $ome  join  aromatics^  ptfaers  a- « 
£qw  (lrof)8 ofiaudanimi  to  eacb^^se. 

2..EXCELSA,  TAtL. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  ,fit«-$taQ«ened,  pamded;.  leziWBt  oaeqttdiljr  piooate.^ 

leaflets  opposite,  petioled ;  petiole  naked,  i        .       .    . 

TJli^^^ocies  was  diaccrvered  ill  Jamaica  by  Swartz; - 

'  '  •  Sec  BriTEfi^odi^.      '.  .'      ' 

MxttJNTAiN  DoGwoon*-5'ee  Dogwood.  ! 
MouKTAiK  Ebony — See  Ebony. 


/ 
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MOUNTAIN  grass:  ANi?^OPOGON. 

Cl.  23,  OR.  \,^y^Pid7/gamia  nionocciM.  '      Nat.  o^.-^(irdmi7Utv 

Tbiafiiaine  is  darived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  main-beard. 

GEif.  CHAR.-i-Herraaphtc5dite  flowers,  sessile;  ,caJyjt  a^onerflo)y3ere4  «I|W»©»  tifa^Vf. 
•  x*alred;  corolla  atw^-^-afvedgiume,-,  less  and  more  slender,  tliaa  xhej^yx,  awn^dif. 
•     at  the  base;  neptary' two-leaved;  stamens.'th!-eefilaaxeatsYanxher«ol^|cjBgt,fork^ 


• .  <  r    :  *    1 


corolla,  which  tasilrfallsonf^lVrale  flov^empeduDcled,  iingl^j  or  inpaurs  to jeaclk. 

hermaphrodite;  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens,'^ 35 Jn  tl^  others^jOnly  UiecorolU 

no  awn.    Seven  species  are  indigenous  to  Jamaica^  \ 

'      '    ''         '  l..VinGLVICUM,- 


HOTftTUS    JAMAICENST&  m 


t.  n^,-  f.  2.'^  Altissiiman  gradtc ;  panicula  icniii  ct  lon^im^ij  i^picis 
Klaii'm  nasctnhbus^  ffvribus  covferiis.    Browne,  p.  3G5, 


•  •  *-  •  Crame'n  dacfyrthi  bkorne  iomcniosum  milium     Sloano,  v.  1,  p.  110, 

t.  n^,-  f.  2.'  

phu'imh  gvui 

Spikes  of  the  panicle  conjugate;  .pcdiincles  simple;  rachis  wcollv;  floscules* 
5i\ynl^ss,  tUemaJeo^ej.yyjiiiUrig. 

Irhis  ba$  sev/^aijeine  ii)cb  )o<)gJeaves,  \\kevyperits  leavers  tiirning  red 'whren  th-y ; 
Ae  culm^  rise  frofnytbtstciaotre^crf  the^  leaves,  a  foot  and  a  half  h4«li,  with  swelling  joints*; 
buying  tbree  leaves,  embri^cifingtUie  steal  at  cacUjciat;  kom  the  axiis  of  these  leaves 
ribe  sniail  pedicels  bqaring  two  spiked  panicles,  standing  like -a  pair  of  horns,  fnil  o( 
toug  soft  havr,  $of(er  than  co^top.. — Sioatit»     Bco^ie  says  this  plant  was  frequent  in  the 

Earish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  with  a  slender  stem,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  distant  tnfts,  oa 
ui^  hairy  footstalks ;  the  cal^  pine  gliux^es  also  hairy,  terininatiog  iu  long  bristles. 

2.   BICORNE.    ..  -TWO-liOUICfiD. 

.  Gramtn  daotyionJtu'one  i^muUnmni  tnaxknurn^  spicis  numerosissl^ 
mis.  Sloane,  v.  J,  p.  42,  1. 15.  .£ rectum ^  vwntojium  -,  spiai  muU 
iiplici  comosa  et  lanuginosa. '  Browne,,  p,  365.    ^  ,         • , 

'ISplkes  of  the  panicle  coujuorate;    peduncl^  branching  ;irer^  miMth;    radiis 
woolly;  awnc^ucou^;  inafe  fiosciile  wanting. 

Gulm  three  to  six  feet  higUi  'ixpright,  ^ianple,-  round,  smootii.;  'Icares  serrMe;  pn- 
;Dicle  fastigiate,  afoot  lohg,  loose,  but  not  diffused ;  peduncles  nuuncrous,  from  the 
terroinating  sheaths  of  the  culm,  upright,  branched,  sub-divided ;  pedicels  fijiform, 
Iqpg,  upright.  Spicules  stnaU,  terminating,  hairy,  whitish,  solitary  or  twin  ;  floscnies 
awnless,  concealedi)y>viltose.bak's;  hermaphrodite,  snb-«essile,  with  one  or  two  males 
by  the  side  of  it ;  these  are  pedicelled,  and  much  smaller.  It  is  called7i>.r-/tf //  grass. — 
Sxv.  Browne  calls  it  mountain  grass^  vVhp  says  the  peduncles  are  covered  witli  a  long 
wtwfte  dowii,  ajid  tiho  spftkelet^^  wbich  rise  by  pairs  on  long  erect  supporters/  me^t  in  a 
Jtind-of  umbel  at  the  top.  .  i        • 

^  .3.  IKSULARE.  INSULAR. 

/Qravien  ave^iacexm^  jp^micula  minus  sparsa,  ghwiis  alba  seric^a  la^ 
nugine  obductis,  Sloane,  v.  I,  p.  43,  t.  14,  f.  2.  Averuic^um  as'^ 
surgensj  panicula  lam  lanuginosa.     Browne,  p.  365. 

rPaniole  loose,  smooth;;  fioacu lea. double,  ^rnless ;  <ona  pedicel  shorter;  calyxes 
woolly.  ...         .  .    .'  ■  .1 

This  has  a  thin  contracted  panicle,  a  three-glumed  calyx,  and  the*wool  of  the  calyx 
jiressed  close.  Swartz  thinks  the  conformity  of  Tfie  valves,  and  the  absence  of  the  awn, 
remove  this  species  from  the  andropogons.  The  m^ale  ijojvers  al^o  are  .frequently  want- 
ing. It  may  oe  the  &me  as  pdnicum  lanatum. — S^t  Panic  Grass.  Sloane  describes  it 
as  follows  :  Thp.  upperfnost  joint  Md  a  six. inches  loog  1^,  cmbr^ng.^9  culm ;  this 
joyt' was  a  foot  long.  Tlife  panicle  was  four  inches  long,  not  very  sparse,  con^pps^aA 
of'Ai(diy  spikes,  growing  from  the  top  of  the  culm  without  order ;.  each  peduri/?Ie  ,baa 
fix^tdit,'bystiortft>otstAfks,  several  reddish  oblong  seeds,  lyin^j  between, t^ip  clislfly 
glumeii,  whiffb  are  covered  with  a  ^ilky  cotton.  Browne  calls  it  sour  grisSy  and  says 
**  ^IfMfe^rtkite  aiid*leaii%8  cif  this  plant,  pounded  anil  applied  externally,  are  observed  to 
ClAlWKes  and  ulcen?  of  all  sorts^  with  more  certainty  than  most  other  things  nsed  fov 

X  X  X  3  that 


^\ 


nam  u  s-  j  a  m  Ai  c  tirs  rs. 


that  pnrposo.     It  is^^a  strong  <letersiTe\and<  aggliitiaiMil;  attd,  doubt1e$s,  would  snake 
aa  ejfrcellent  ingredient  in  vulnerary  apozems  aad  infusmis.     Simples  gf  this  kind,  and  s 
alt  tliose  in  general  that  are  of  a  stimulating  nature,  have  been  alwaya  obsenred  to  an-i 
swcr  much  better  ia  warm  climates,  than  ointments  aod^egalar  dressings ;  nor  is  it  un-  - 
natural,,  where  the  habit  i&  mucb  selaaed.'* 

This,  plant  is  found  in  great  abuntfahce,  growing  in  fences,  and,at  ttefe^t  6f  walls^ 
and  the  banks  o£  gullies,  shoots  luxurianiiyy.aHd^  retains  its  verdonein  the.drjfest  sea-  . 
sons.  The  cattle  will  not  meddle  with  k  whilst  it  is  greeft;^  but,  after  it  has  been  cut,  . 
and  dried  in  the  sunty  it  makes^ap  hearty  fodder  for  Siem.;  and  has  the  merit  of  being  \ 
vigorous  and  useful,  when  other  grasses  are  scorched  and  perished  for  want' of  rain.—  * 
In  the  time  of  great  droughjt  therefore,  during  crop,  it  me^.be  cut^and  cured  for  2 
rqad  cattle. — Lovg,  p.  765. 

4..AL0PECUR01DES,  TOXTAlh-UKK. 

Gramen  dacti/htij  tU^ecuroidesfacie^  panituta  longissimae  spicupH^*^ 
rimis  tmientosis  constants.  .  Sloane,  v.  !,  p.  113,  ti  70^  f.  1. 

Faniclefobse  4  rachis  woolly ;  a  twtste  j'awn  to  each  flosciile. 

Culm  jointed,  rising -four  feet,  leaves  a.-foot  lon|ir,  Panrde,  consisting  of  many  . 
"sjjikes,  about  a  foot  longf^  spikes  an  inch  long  from  afi  sides  of  the  stalk,  closely  aet^- . 
and  covered  with  white  Idng  soft  down^  appearing  lik^^  foK*tail  grass.  Linoeus  ob»  ~ 
senFfgthafc  Aft  dwwn  is  longer  than  the  flowers,  even  in  the  very  glume*^ 


5.  SACeHAR<>ID£S. 


SUGAR -CAICE. 


Bnmohesof  the  panicle  Vimjile ;  florets  in  pairs,  bermaphrodtle,  awned,  sessiiCj  . 
the  other  awnless  pedictUed^  wi&^kig}  pedicel  ahu  rachis  wo4»Hy.-**iyzi7. . . 

^.  FASTIGIAf us.  tASTfOIATE. 

Spikes  of. ^e  panicles  soli taiy  ^  peduncles  elongrated,;.  neddy  fUtib  topped-;  xachi^r*-* 
woolly  ;  florets  aw^ned  ^  tba  male  fiirtile.  .  .  : 

Tr-BREVlFOLlUS,  SKOIlT-LEAVKD.  - 

Spikes  lateral,  solitaxy;  florets  altemate,  remotej^  anttked;  CiilittplAtoi^  .'co«pn»- 
pressed. — Sw. 

JAOUKXAlN  MaUO£^— J'^MaHOS^  ( 


^m 


MOUNTAIN  PftlDR 


SPATHELIA* 


Ct.  5,  oifc  i.-^PentandHu  trigpiik'.       NaT*  dRi~jPicw*«»  - 

#|rK.  CHAR. — Calyx  Bvje*leaved,  leaflets  oblong,  colottted;  4poraUa  dve  obloiig  effpft" 

Eetals ;  stamens  five  fUaments,  awl-shaped^  asoemUng^iiifrkedr  widi^j^.to^tb'at  ^ib^ 
ase ;  anthers- ovate ;  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  g0rni|  slioxter^iian  the  atnaDnay  ihavn^ 
^yles,^  and  single  stigmas;  the  pericatpis  aa  obloof  ca|is«29|  llictf* 


tlwee. winged,  three-celled  ;.  cells  accompanied  by  a  1  teral,,  vesiniferous  canal; 
jMwds  soJitar^*,  oblong,  three-sided.     One  spcfcies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

SIMPLEX.  siMX>l.E..  . 

Aceri  uut  paliuro  ajjinh -erhor  cmidice  non  rainasay/oliis  sorbi  syh 
teslris,  ^Ji^ribus  ptniupetelis  raccmosis  speciosis  purpureis^  fmctik  ' 
sicco  ti^ibusy  vxeinbranulis  extoHtibuy  xilato.     Sloane,  v»  2,  p.  28, 

t.  nu 

« 

Tilis  tree  rises  by  a  single  slender  st^m*  like  tEiepahns,  and  bears  all  its  ovbI  leaves  in 
-i^Vmated  order,  on  moderate  ribs  disposed  closely  together  al)oat  the  top ;  the  leaflets 
ace  SIX  or  seTeaincbes  loogv  and  about  two  broad  in  the  middle.    The  branches  ^row 
irooi  ali  Bides  at  the  top  in  a  spiral  order,  for  about  two  fleet  in  a  tree  fifty  feet  high  ;  • 
tbey  spread h€tfiaontally,  the  lowest  about^^vc feet  long,. bu&dimiaishing  in  size  as 
they  approach  the  suinmit.    As  the  old  ones  drop  they  leave  triangular  protuberant 
HHirks  00  the  body  of  tbe>tii>e,  which  may  be  observed  running  spirally  its  whole  length. 
A  tree  which  measured  fifty  feet  highwas  only  seventeen  inches  in.circumference  about 
{bur  feet  from  the  ground^^and  the  tree  leaned  oonsiderably  from  the  wet^t  of  the  py* 
famid  of  flowers,  which  issued  from  its  summit,  close  to  tiic^foliaget  and  had  a  most 
magnificent  appearance  ;  the  b^se  branches  of  this-^pyramid  measured  upwards  of  eighth- 
feet  from  the  poiiHof  one  to  the  points  the-opposite>;'it  was  six,feet highland  thickly 
covered  with  beautiful  bright  purple  flowers,  aaH>ut  haLf  an  inch  in  diaiaeter,>when  ex« 
panded^  which,  aa^tbe  tree  genmlly  overtops  alL  other  trees  in*  tiie^wrjods,  may  be 
seen  at  a  very  great  distance^    The  wood  is  white,  soft,  brittle,,  and  of  no  me  in  build** 
ing.    Gflsrtner  describes  the  fr«ii^  very  aocuraiely,  as  follows  f  ^^A  jvsteless  drupe, 
o¥4te-tbree-sided^  smooth,  bay-coloured;  xind  membranaceous^  fungous,  wtdentng.  . 
eat  into  rigid  brittle  wings ;  shell  three-seeded,  stony^ov^te-acuoiinate^  pedu.ne'ed  • 
with  a  long  rigid  bristle;^  rounded^  4hree-»tx)riiered ;  the  corners  and  ceHs  accompanied 
by  A  rounnsh  appendicLej:  .proHiiiient  above  into^  dagger  p^ijfil,  internally  channelled, 
and  abounding  in  a  resinous  fluids  t.  Seeds  ia«^ach  mi^one,  sub-^cylindric,  acuminate  ' 
0tboth  ends,  on  the  side  towards  theT46siniferous  channel,  shghtiy  marked  with  a  groove, 
a  red  rusty  colour,  .c<^ering  with  the  outer  side  oTthe  cells.     On  (he  same  tree  are 


#lber  fruits,  compressed  like  a  lens,> having  two  wings  only,  and  two-celled,  but  in  th<$ 
test  of  their  structure  resembliRg  the  others/^  Browne  calls  this  maiden-pium  ine^ 
60m  its  resemblance  to  .the  comocladk^  which  is  a  very  different  tree^- 


MOUNTAm  ItEED  GRASS.  APLUDA; 

Cfc.  Sd^i'OR.  Ix-^PolMgaTma  manoeck:        NAT.  on. — Grumina. 

SNKI^JCHARw— Calyx  a  comfl»i),bivalve  gluiAe  v  female  floret  sessile,  males  pediiiK*' 
clM.;  nofnale  calyx;  corolla  bivalwr;  stamens  three;  no  female  calyx  ;  corolla-  *  - 
waive  j  one  style ;..  oae^oo vercd  seed*    One  species  is  a  native  of  J  amaica* 

Arun^mctuir^  ramm$fmm9rf  mfiscenii  pamcula  sparsa  temt/naliV 

LeavO 


Hzi  BORTUS    JAMAICAN STBv  "  «I9I1 

••    ,  -       -        - 

Leaves  ovate  •,  male  fliiift-ers  awnlcss^  one  at  tbc  end  sessile,-  and  awncd. 

•  Culm  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  filiform,  jointed,  sub- divided,  round,  shcaib^d, 
smooth,  tirfged  with  browjiish-red ;  leaves  petioled,  acute,  nerved,  netted,  ver3rsnjooth, 
brigiit  green  ;  petioles  filiform,  from  ihecloveatip  of  the  sheaths,  which  are  fax,  witli- 
oiit  an-y.  ligule,  striated,  hroader  at  the  joints.     Panicle  diffused,  few-flowered;  race- 
inn  les  capillary,  sprcadinjjj  tiorets  pedicclled,  small;  common  gUime  ovate,  retuse, 
i)!Lif-em^racin[^  a  bCSdiJe  female  titoret, .  aud  male  ene^i.  pedLcelled  |  the  female  has  no 
c;llyx  ;  glume  of  the  cprolla  bivalve  ;  ouLer-vaU^e  keeled,  acute;  infter  ovate-lanceo- 
lace,  awaeJ  ;  awn  terminating,  capillary^  ouly  half  the  length  of  the  glame  ;  spqieDs 
n«ne;  germ  oblong;  style  simple,  hiitbiftJ  above  the  <jlume;  stignus  I'ihoae^  l^iJ^^!^ 
white ;  seed  oblong  :  male  flowers  two,  short,  half  tiie  size  of  the  other,  on  a  pediciil  . 
tile  length  of  the  6»raaie -floret,  risingtVom  th^  glumei  of  it ;  no  calyx;  g^luoie  of  tbe 
corolia  bivalve;  valves  ^qnal,  acuminate,  awnless;  filamants  three,,  tiic  leugrth  pf  the,  ■ 
valves ;  no  pistil.-*- j'rc'.     Browne  says  that  he  found  this  curious  litde  plant  at  Qpid-* : 

spring,  in  the  mwniamsnn'New'Liguaneii,  growing  in  a  rich  shady  soil* 

•  •  •  . 

>  '  Moving  Pih^r-^See  French  HoKEY-SucicirE* 

'^  MoGWORT — See  Wild  Wormwood,  '  ^ 

MyLUiiRRY—iVtf  Fustic.  t -• 


MTJI:ES  FERN.  MEMIOJIItlS.    . 

Oi»S4»  OR.  ^^^Crjfptogumia  fittces.        Nat.  OR.-^Filices. 

^i».  CHAR. — Capsule  digested  into  lines,  meeting  together,  either  intersecting  eacb 
0ther  or  branched.  -  Fotir  species  are  indigenous  to  Jamaica. 

•  i.  bANCfiOUATA.         -iANCE-«IAPED. 

'"Parasitica  a^autis^  foliis  iohgis  angxistisuOifique.j>r6dui:tU.    Browne, 
p.  9S. 

'  Fronds  lanceolate,  quite  etitirc. 

The  narrow  leafed  undivided  kemionitis  is  commonly  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees  vx 
th^  cooler  and  more  sh^dy  inhmd  woods ;  theloave»are  plain  and  simple,  and*  seldom 
exceed  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  when  most  luxuriant;  they  grow  in  tufts 
iLQSSi  a  strong  fibrous  toot.-^Browne,       .     .      . ^- 

2.  PARASITICA.  PARASITICAJU 

Parasitica  repens^  foliis  cvato^acuminaiis.    Browne,  p.  95. 

Fronds  ovate-acuminate ;  shoots  cbafFy,  creeping. 

'JStxe  creeping  hemioiHtis  with  pointed  oval  leaves  is  an  uncommon  plant,  soiMti'ttM 
foji^nd  creeping  on  trees  in  the  cooler  shady  inland  woods ;  the  leaves  are  abot^'  lofir 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  over  where  broadest.  I  observed  this  species  far  Wok 
in  tbe  aaouotains  of  St.  Ann. — Browne: 

3.  PALMATA,  PAUUT£D. 

Bemianitis/olio  hirsute  et  nw^is  diisccto  seu  ramamJi/olw*   -SittUMb 


►    / 


J 


4. 1,  p.  72.    i9ui^kirsuta  mon^fhytla^^knpUsy  funie  pdmaiahbatd. 
Browne,  p.  95.  * 

Fronils  palonate,  hirsute. 

Roots  manyi  fibrous^  black.  Stalks  black,  cornered>  about  six  inches  high,  covered 
frith  a  ferruginous  moBS,  Fronds*  divided  into'  thr^  sections,  cut  in  almost  to  the 
centre  ;  the  two  under  partsJiaviD^  earaor  appendicle^,  making  the  leaf  appear  diviS^j 
into  five  sections;  the  middle diwsioB^ largest,  ao  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  sis- 
broad  in  the  middle,,  easily  dented  otreach^side^  rpugh,  and  of  a  jellow  greenish  co- 
lour; each  endjin  a  point,  and  has  a  purple  mid-rib,  from  which  grow  several  tranb* 
verse  fibres,  on  which  is. M^  seed. .  The.  whole  frond  is  like  the  leaf  of  the  creeping^ 
ranunculus.  It  grew  on  the  sli^dy  banks  of  a  gully  in  a  wood,  btftween  the  town  savanna 
and  Two  Mile  Wood. — Shane.  The  hairy  suupte  lobe-l^fed  hemianitis  seldom  rises  ^ 
above  five  or  six  inches. from  the  grounds  It  is  pretty  hairy  ei^ry  where,  and  grows 
Sicily  in  low. moist  places^  jput  thriFas  beatiEEjrtchc  luxuriant  nhaUyaoik^^—^/^n^.    - 

*  4.  LINEATA.  UNEAR.  '.  '  -^ 

Fr^Bd  ianceolate^ioear ;.  .lines  of  frectificatioa  nearly  parallel,  loogitudifiaft  . 
— Sw^.  J  .         . 


No  English Nafne.  '  MUNTrNGTA. 

i 

Cl.  13,  OR.  I. — Polyandria imnegtfnia^  -   ^aT.  OR.'^Cdlurnnffent. 

So  napied  from  Abraham  Muntiog,:  prerfessor  oC^tany  at  Groentni^en. 

j^GfiN.  CHAR.— Galyx  a  oneJeafed  perianth,  five-parted,  concave  at  the  base;  seg-^ 
ments  lanceolate,  acuminate,  large,  deciduous ;  corolla  has  five  roundish  concave 
petals,  spreading,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  f longer  than  it) ;  stamensvery  many 
filaments,  capillary,   short;    anthers  roundish;    the  pistil  has  a  globular  ge^pi^ 
clothed  with  villose  hairs  y  style  none ;  stigma  headed,  pentagonal,  rayed,  per* 
manent;  pericarps  a  globular,  berryy  umbihcatswith-lh^- stigma?- five-celle  J  (fre- 
quently more) ;  seeds  numeroii^,  roundish,  very  small,  nestling.    There  isx>nly  " 
o»e  species  of  this  genus,  which  is  a  native  of  Jamaica* 

CALABURA. 

Zoil  arhoris folio  anffustiore^  rir^iffore^  friictu  polyhernno  umbHtccUa^ 
Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  80,  t  194,  f.  1.  Fruticnsa  et  in'lwsa ;  fo/iis  s^rra^^ 
tisohhngisj  ab  una  latere  brevfori&uf.'    Browne,  p.  245. 

•'rats^mall  tree  rises  from  ten  to  t\<'cnty,  or,  accordmp:  to  Sloane,  thirty  feet,  with  a. 
ttunk-rifbt  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,'  scndihg^out  many  irregular,  spreading^  lonfTfi 
mundf  hairy,  branclres,  covered  <<nth'*'a  smooth 'purpte  bark,  with  distich  slenderr 
branckes  ancl  twig^  set  alternately.  In  habit  and  leaves  not  unlike  the  baatard  cedar.-*?^ 
Ijcaves'  alternate,  flat,  spreading  horizontally,  oblique,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,^ 
unequally  serrate,  nerved,  green  and  hirsute  above,  hoary- toment08e,an4.  viscid, mini 
ditfiieMit'  iitte,*  {(uitp  or  6re,  inched  lotig^  and  three-fourths  ot  ah  tiich  broad  at  the 


ft 

base ;  the  wp^x  on^  more  obUaue^  ojr  strMcbiog  much  farther  hao^  on  one  ride  of  the 
-jStWofcrfthairdaey'do  Oil  the^ln^r;  petioles  short,  round,  hirsute;  stipules  solitary, 
the  length  of  the  petioiesi  filiforo),  iiirsute  in  front  at  the  base  of  the  leases;  tiie  hairs 
of.  the  leaves  are  glandular.  .  Peduncles  two  to  four,  beturcen  the  petioles,  and  not  ax- 
illary, cla&tered,:ionger  thao.the  petiole,,  shorter  than  the  leaf,  one^ilowered,  round. 
«viUose-vfiQid.    Jacquin  reoMurks  that  they  successively  .turn  the  Bower  when  it  is  abo  Jt 
4Qvxp^ud^  to  tbe4iM:e  of  the  leaf,  which  hi^or&was  iQefiexed  to  the  back  ath,  '-  Flowei^ 
without  scent,  but  handsome,  an  inok  in  id&ameter,  resembling. those  of  the  bramble^ 
...according  to  Sloane,   iThe  calvsi  is  ash»coloured^,  and  the  pmls  white;  the  former  i$ 
-five  or  six^psurtedt  the  paria  the  same  length  with  the  petals^  hirsute  aiidsriscid ;  the 
latter  five  or«ix  in  number,  with  a  very  short  claw^  and  plaited ;  ^filaments  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  shorter  than  the  giuno;^^aQihers  twin,  germ  smooth ;  sligma  fife  or  six^cor^ 
xiered,  five  or  six  rayed. — &;.  X  Jacpun^    Berry  spherical,  .crowned  wiih  the  sessile 
stigma^  which  has  from  four  to  sis  grooves,  succulent,  .many»celled ;  partitions  mem« 
branacequi^  very  thin*  sub^dividecriowarda  the  periphery^  when  the  cells  are  unequal 
and  irregular ;  seeds  very  smoothand  shining,  whitish  or  pale  straw  colour »  nestling  ia 
.ithe  pulp  without  any  receptacle. — GartntK  "It  is  frequent  in  the  hills  and  lower 
AoMfilaiim^  Jamaica;  tbebcaneheaarevery  irregular  and  spreading,  die  twigs  ^lendecp 
.  jind  the  leaves  hairy  and  narrow,  stretching  mu(£  further  back  on  on6  side  of  the  foot* 
..Jtfdk  than  they  do  ojs  ibe  other.— ^jffixnse^nir. , 


MUSHROOMS.    .  jFUMCI. 

.  Gt.  «4i  OIL  5^ — Crypiogsmia  fungi. 

So  little  is  known  about  the  fructification  oifungustSy  diat  the  characters  are  taken 
,  from  exteruai  fprm.-   It  is  evident  that  they. are  vegetajbles  and  produce  seed,  by  whiib 
they  have  been,  propagated.    The  following  jure  indigenpua  to  Jamaica : 

L  AGARICU& 

J  Cen.  CHAlt.*-*-Cap  with  gtUa  midemeath ;  giits  didering  in  substance  from  the  rest  of 
the^^lanti  composed  of  two  laminaa ;  jeeds  ia^e  giUs.  lOf  this,  ihece  are  twse 
,  species. 

J.  SRRIATUX.        --STRIATED. 

Slemless,  couvex,  ferruginous  hairy;   niacgia  entire;  lamelte  akemate,  ia« 
terrupted,  ash-coloured.— Jte. 

?^rDwne  calls  this  the  larger. white  <f^ai?Mtf  with  interruptedJaminss,  frequent  enougib 

\vx  the  woods  of  Jamaica.    It  i^  easily  distinguished  by  its  white  colour,  thicker  mass, 

and  the  interrupted  disposition  of  its  laminc^^r  seecLpiates.  >  Headds  that  this'vegeca- 

hie  has  lately  been  discovered  to  be  the  most  effectual  i^jp|icatioa  JiitbertOr.knoii^i  feo^ 

r  restrain  the  effusion  of  blood  in  recent  or  old  wounds,,  as  wed  as  ir^  chiru.rgical  open*; 

.  tions,  and  was  found  to  answer.where  considerable'  arteries  had, been  cu%\  appliwmi 

•mail  pieces  to  the  extremities  of  the  vessels :  for  this  purpo^ie  the  jnitkUi^  pait  is  only; 

v.tisedi  the  outward  coats  being  strpped.off.^-4&e  Caaesin  Surgery^  i^y  JpfflfNi  Warpery' 

4754.    Brogue  meatioQs  anc^er  sf  ec^iqi^  whicjii  he  calls  thi^  ^icjuqig  ^^ogRA  ^yrwi^ 
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^autiful  in  its  &ni^  and  of  a^wbtli^  ash^colour^  and  rare.    He  found  it  in  the  moun- 
tauiB^ol'  St.  Ami*«. 

2.   RAPIATV8.  RAaiATE. 

-Stemlesa,  fan-sbaped,  wbite^  haii^;  margin  €ut.crenated  ^  iamcUse  coloured. 

11.  BOLETUS. 

<JflK.  CHAR.— HorizontaI,^porous  or  punched  with  lobes  "underneath.    Seven-species 
grow  in  Jamaica. 

1.  MICROPOniJS. 

^temless,  woody,  ^iiard,  difform,  unequal;  pores  unequal,  itnpalpabre,  palisli. 
This  is  the  porta  2  of  Browne,  p.  77,  erassissima  fusca,  pondis  mviimisy   com- 
mon in  Jamaica,  and  ^rows  thick,  rugged,  and  lumpish,  ia  time,  but  is.  perfectly 
;«mOoth,  and  ofa  whitish  colour,  when  young. 

2.  SANGUINEUS.  BLOODY. 

Rather  membranous,  -red ;  pores  in^piJpable. 
^Tbis  is  Browne*s paria  2^    Mintata  sapeme gUtbra^  wUchhe  oaU»the  staiietporia^ 
<with  a  smooth  sur&ice,  also  counson  in  Jamaica. 

3.  *MEMBRANACEUSI.         ^MfiMRRAN&CEOUS. 

'Stemless,  gregareous,  prciiferous,  -somewhat  mombiaoaceouSy  smootb)  rayed^ 
white ;  pores  erose  or  gnawed^  difform.— i^a^. 

Hhis  seems  to  be  Browne^s  porta  Z. 

4.  VILLOSUS.  HAIRY. 

^8temle8s,  ^somewhat  membranaceous^  bundled,  whitish,  "viilose ;.  pores  difform, 
dentedv-^4f«K» 

5.  FASCIATUS.  BUNKED. 

^Stemiass^  bard^ 'vnequal  above,  bladdsh  brown,  Imti^iled;  p^res  white,  very 
small. 

6.  HYDNOIDES.  HYDNUM-LIKB. 

'^Stemless,  thick,  bristly,  branchy,  erect,  with  a  thick  black  cover  above  \  pores 
vety  amali  and  fine. 

7.  RBSUPINATUS.  RBSUFINATB. 

Stemless,  resupioats,  smootfaish  ^white  bdow;  the  ^res  above  impalpable, 
brown. 

m.  GLATHRUS. 

#1^.  CttAR.-'HffuBgas  itrandisb,  cancelled  with^fleshy  branohes  iaterwoTen  -witj^  eack 
^ther»    There-is  only  one  impedes. 

CAKCELLAtUB.  lATTICEB 

Bui^  major  0doraia  et  obverse  ovata.    Bfowne,  pf78» 

Yyy  The 


SUf  RORTUS    JAMAICENSIS:  teTmiROOMf' 

The  flesh  coloured  clein'a,  with  a  strong  smell,  is  a  curious  mushroom,  found  somear 
limes  in  Jamaica ;  it  is  of  a  lax  spongy  texture  when  fresh,  hollow  within,  and  fui^ 
nished  with  large  rhomboidal  apertures,  disposed  in  an  oblique  directionaa  every  parU 
It  is  of  a  rosy  colour  and  rank  smell.; — Browne. 

TV.  CLAVAKIA. 

Gen.  cnAR.— This  genus  is  one  of  the  lowest  order  in  the-scale  of  vegetatit^n,-  and  in^ 
substance  is  sometimes  like  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  it  can  no  otherwise  be  charac'    ] 
terised  than  as  an  oblong  fungus,  simple,  or  branched,  with  the  seedii  dispersed- 
over  the  whole  surface,  or  collected  io  tubercles  opening  at  tlie  top.    One  species . 
has  been  found  in  Jamaica  by  Swartz*. 

FUSCA.  BROWN. 

Turfy,  brown ;   stem  simple^  compressed,   united  at  the  IlBise,  baiiy ;   apex^ 
sometimes  forked. 

V.  HELVELLA. 

Gek.  CHAR. — ^Inflated,'  deformed,  or  concave,  smooth,  elastically  ejecting  the  seeds -^ 
from  the  upper  surface.     Swartz  describes  four  species  as  natives  of  Jamaica* 

1 .  YiSRSICOLOR.  CHAlIQt  ARLE. 

Stbmless,  membranaceous ;  flbrescence  two-coloured,  below  smooth  and  white.-. 

2.  TREMELLINA. 

Stemless,.  coriaceous)  undulate,  smooth,  lead  like ;  below  rougb^  hairy.. 

3«  ATRATA.  BLACK. 

Stemless,  membranaceous^  brittle,  smooth  on -both  sides,  black*. 

4.  PALLIDA.  PALE. 

Stemless,  coriaceous^  brittle,   smooth.on  both  sides,  brown- abore,.  whitish  > 
below. 

VI.  HYDNUM. 

Cek.  CHAR. — ^Horizontal,  echinated  beneath  with  awl-shaped  fibres.     Swartz  ha&-« 
three  species  of  this  genus  he  found  in  Jamaica. 

1.  AOARIGOIDES.  AGARICVM-UKB. 

Convex^ .  doiboth,  pale,  ferruginous  belowb 

» 

2i  RESUPINATUM.  RESUPINATE. 

Plain,  imbricated,  belowscabrous,  above  covered  with  bristly  femiginousdotsi- 

3.  SERICEUM.  SILKY. 

Plain,  imbricate,  below  scabrous,  of  a  woolly  texture,   silky  *on  both  sidev- 

*''^«^"^*  .       YlLPEZIZi^ 
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VII.  PEZIZA. 

Gen.  CHAR.— Fungus  bcU-shaped,  concealinj^  lens- slipped,  seed-bearing',  bodies. — 
Swartz  gives  two  species  as  natives  of  Jaihaicu. 

1.  NIGUESCENS-  BLACK. 

Globose-campanulate,   oblique,   within  smoutli  bla?k,    without  rougb-hiiry ; 
margin  entire. 

2.  FLAVA.  VELl.OW. 

Globose-cainpaimlatet  oblique,   witliin  pubescent,  Avithout  smooth;    on  both 
aidcb  yellow  ;  iuargin  entire. 

3.   LEKTIFERA. 

Open,    small,    conc-Uke ;    capsules  compressed,   black.-^jBrorx^vi^,    p.   78. — 
Cy  at  Ilia, 

Browne  calls  this  the  smaller  smooth  cj/athia^  with  black  oompressed  shiulng  capsules. 

4.  AURICOIJV.  eau-like. 

Concave,  wrinkled^  ear-shaped,  brown. 

This  is  the  fungus  noxious  prim  us  j  vel  inembranaccus  auriculam  refer  ens,  S(V.  of 
Sloane,  v.  1,  p.  65,  to  be  found  on  trees ;  he  could  observe  no  difference  between  it 
and  the  European  planX. 

Many  of  the  mushrooms  are  ctiltivatBd  in  Europe  as  a  dcHcious  rood,iind  those  of  the 
species  of  agaricus  are  though  best,  though  others  have  been  found  poisonous.  Bar- 
bam  and  Sloane  notice  a  kina,yM;/^i  alhi  venenativiscidiy  growing  commonly  with  the 
inoffensive  sott,  and  so  much  resembling  it,  that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished; 
Barham  describes  the  symptoms  to  be,  tliat,  soon  after  they  are  eaten,  a  hiccough 
seizes  the  patient,  thea  acold  or  chilliness  all  over  thel)ody,  attended  with  trembiincrs^ 
and,  at  last,  convulsions  and  death ;  be  recommends  the  antidote  cocoon^  and  the 
jaborand  (piper  reticulatumj^  described  under  the  article  pepper  trees^  as  antidotes  to 
this  poison.  The  most  venemous  sort,  he  adds,  is  one  that  rises  out  of  the  ground 
about  sis  inches  high^  rounding,  aud  hollow  like  a  Uadder,  as  red  as  scarlet,  full 
of  holes  like6ne  wrought  net- work;  which  is  most  probably  the  clathrus  ca7icel^ 
latus.  The  following  simple  and  easy  method  is  recommended  for  trying  the  quabtj^ 
of  mushrooms;  Take  an  onion,  and  strip  the  outer  «kin,  and  boil  it  with  Siem  ;  if  the 
onion  become  blue  or  black,  there  are  certainly  dangerous  ones  among  them ;  if  it  re- 
mains white.they  are  good.  Where  the  symptoms  of  poison  have  already  taken  place,* 
the  IVIedical  Assistant  recommends  an  emetic,  drinking  plentifuHy  of  warm  water,  and, 
when  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  brought  off,  to  have  recourse  to  strong  cordials, 
4)M:h  as  ginger- tea  and  brandy,  with  laudanum ;  or  Cayenne  pepper  made  into  pills. 


MUSK  MELON.  CUCUMIS.     . 

Cu  21,  OR.  10. — Monoecia  syngenesia.  Nat.  or. — Cucurbitacav* 
Cbn.  CHAKf-rr^ee  Cucmnt>er,  p.  253. 

Yyy2  llELe^ 
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MRLO.  MELON. 

Angles  of  the  leaves  rounded ;  .fruits  toralose. 

Stems  procumbent  or  trailing  to  a 'great  length,  very  mucH  branched,  furnished  withj 
tcndiils ;    leaves  paWnate- sinuate,   or  entire,   waving  about  the  edge,  and  slightly 
toothed,  with  rounded  corners,  rough  with  bristtesi^    Klowers  pale  ^'elloMv  lateral^  so- 
litary; calyx- covered  with  white  hairs;.covoUa  wrinkled,..ribbed,i  and  having  bristles  • 
along  the  ribs  on *the  outside.    The  female  flowers,  as  they  are  called,  have  lour  Urge  * 
anthers,  and  the  germ  is  sub-globular,  and  covered  with  white  hairs ;  fruit  roundish, 
or  oval,  commonly  furrowed  longitudinally,  sometimes  netted,  warted,.  or  carbuncled,.^ 
from  four  to  twelve  inches  inJength  and  diameter, .  yellowishi>green;    pulp  iirm^  . 
intiskj',  reddish,  scldonti  green  ;  seeds  many,  .oblong,  pale,  iut^a  watery  pulp.     This 
plant  has  been  long  ago  iatroducedinta  Jamaica,  .where.it- has  thriven  luxuriantly,  jn^ 
several  of  its  varieties. . 


The  seeds  for.  propagation  should  be  px^oeured  from  good  melcins^  of^the  soundest 
sort  and  highest  flavour, .  produced,  as  some  have  adfised,  Jn  a  distantgarden^  for,  i£  - 
SGW11  on  the  place  where  it  was- raised  and  ripened,  it  is  very  apt  to  degenerate.     Id  « 
England  the  seeds  are  kept  three  years  before  sown,  but  not  more  than  six.     Whea  : 
seed  is  inquired  sooner  it  is  recommended  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  carried  in  tke 
po  3ket  three  or,  four  weeks. 

When  the  melon  is  perfectly  fiue, .  it  is  full  without  any  vacuity  :  th»  is  knovm  by  - 
knocking  upon  it ;  ana,  when  cut,  the  flesh  must  be  dry,  no  water  running  out,  only  a  - 
little  dew,  which  is  to  be  of  a  fine  red  colour*.    Large  melons  are  not 4a  be  coveted,  but 
firm  and  well-flavoured  ones. 

The  French  raised  particularly  flbe  melons,  .b^  a  method  kept  as  a^secret,  but  which 
b  no  other  than  the  ingenious  Mr.  Quinting'^  ot  that  nation,  published  near  a.century 
ago  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

The  melons  particularly  proper  to  b^  treated  in  thi»  manner,  are  those- which.faave  a  .^ 
thin  and  somewh^.t  embroidered  skiof  .not  divided  by  ribs,  and  have  a  red  pulp,  dry 
and  melting  on  the  tongue,  not  meally,  and  of  a  high  flmrour.    These  are  rhat  sue-  - 
ceedin  the  following^method ;  and  are  greatly  improved  in  size  and- flavour  by  it:— ^ 
When  the  seeds  of  this  melon  are  placed  in  the  ground,  the  flrst  thing  that  appears  is 
a.  pair  of  seminal  leaves..    Between  these  iwo  leaves  there  shoots,  some  daya  after,  a. . 
leaf  called  the  first  leaf  or  knot ;  aud  out  of  the  same  place,  after  some  days  more,  . 
there  shoots  anoiiher  leaf,  called  the  second  knot. .  Odt  of  the  midst-of  this  stalk  of  the 
9econd4cnot,  there  shoots  a  third  knot  ;^this  third  knot  must  be  cut  off  at  its  insertion, 
without  hurting:  the  branch  of  the  second  knot  from  whence  it  growv.     Otft  of  this 
place  there  wilk  grow,  aCter  this  cutting,  a  branch,  which  will  1>e  what  the  gardeners 
call  the  first  arm.;  and  this  arm  will,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  plant,  shoot  out, 
first  one,,  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  knot ;  this  third  knot  must:be  cot  agnin  as 
before,  and  thus  the.  third  knots  are  all  along  to  be  cut  ofi^  ..and  arnie  or  branches  will 

§  row.  up  in  the  places  of  them  all  the  way^in  the^ame  manner  as  the  first;  and  it  \%  at 
nose  arms  that  the  melons  will  be  produced,  and  they  will  be  always  good,  if  the  foot 
or.root  be  well  nourished  in  good  earth.   The  foot  of  the  meloihtmist  never  be  suffered  *> 
to  pass  into  the  dung,  and  the  earth  must  not  be  watered  but  moderately,  v^ben  it  is 
dfieo  to  grow  too  dry  \  but  in  this  case  it.  must  be  moderately  mo&tiOied  ia*  lifo^j  Jost 

the 
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tbe  root  suffer  by  it»  Twice  or  tbrice  a  week  is  often  enough  to  water  in  the  dryast 
weather,  and  this  must  always  be  done  about  sunset ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
too  violent  the  melons  must  be  covered.  When  it  rains  much  they  must  also  be  co«^ 
vered.  If  the  rocrt  produce  too  many  branches,  the  weakest  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  only 
three  or  four  left ;  and  those  which  are  left  are  to  be  such  as  have  their  knots  closest 
to  one  another.  When  the  plants  are  removed  from  tbe  seed  bed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  stand,  if  they  are  very  strong,  they  should  be  planted  single ;  But  if  oth^)f« 
wise,  two  are  to  be  set  in  each  hole. 

When  tbey  are  planted  single,,  the  two  branches,  which  always  grow  on  each  side 
from  the  base  of  the  seetl  leaves,  are  to  be  left  on  ;  bu^when  two  plants  are  set  toge* 
ther,  these  branches  are  to  be  cut  off,  otherwise  ail  the  branches  will  be  too^^umerous;  * 
luid  they  will  entangle  and  spoil  one  another; 

When  the  melons  are  knit,  4wo  of  them  only  ^re  to  be  left  on  each  foot,  choosing 
those  which  are  best  placed,  and  next  to  the  first  and.  principal  stalk,  that  is,  to  the   ' 
heart  of  the  foot.    None  but  fair  fruits  are  to  be  left,«and  such  as  have  a  thick  and  short 
tail ;  and  the  footof^he  meloivmust  be  short,  well  trussed,,:and  not  far  distant  from  the   ' 
ground.     Melons  of  a  long' stem,  and^baving  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  too  long  and  slender^ 
are  never  vigorous.    All  the  superfluous  branches  must  be  cutoff  from  time  to  time,  ass    - 
^ey  shoot  out*    There  sometimes  shoots  out  a  branch  more  than  is^  here  mentioned, 
between  -the  two  seed  leaves  or  ears.     If  this  is  strong  and  vigorous,  it  is  to  be  kept  on,  • . 
kat,  if  weakly,^  it  is  beststo  takeitoff,  for  it  will  never  bear,  good  fruiU-- 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  melon  kind  b^ce,  where  they  thrivt'  exceedingly  ^ 
well,  and  witk  little  trouble  or  attention.  ^  The  varieties  consist  in  the  shape,  whether 
round,  oval,  compressedf  or  long ;  the  roughness  or  smoothness  of  coat ;  the  cofouc 
of  the  flesh,  whether  white,  red,  greenish,  or  yellowish ;  and  in  sweetness  and  flavour* 
A  gentleman  here,  the  most  curious  in  their  cultivation,  used  to-  prepare-  some  fine 
mould  in  small  baskets,  in  which  tbe^eed  was  sown  ;  these  baskets  were  set  in  little   ' 
hillocks  of  earth,  and  suffeied  to  decay. «  I  know  not  the  particular  reasons  for  this  me- 
thod, but  his^firuit  was  of  a  superior  quality  to  most.    The  musk  and  cantelup^  are 
highest  in  esteem,  grow  to  a  large  size  here,'  and  arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection,  par* 
ticularly  the  latter  kind  with  a  greenish  flesh,  which  (contrary  to  Mr.  MilTer^s  observa- 
tion, in  regard  to  those  raised  in  England,)  is  by  far  the  richest,  finest  flavoured,  and    ■ 
dissolvesan  the  mouth.    The  musk  has  no  net  work  about  it  here  as  in  England,  and'  - 
toras  very  yellowt^^Long^ : 

See  CacuMjiEH.  « 


MUSK  OCHRA.  HIBISCUS. 

Gt.  16,  OKt  6. — M^nadelphia  polt/andria'.        Nat.  OK.^^Gdumnifernf»  - 
dfey*  tnM.-^S€e  Changeable  Rose,  p.  175. 

ABEU^OSCKDS.  MUSC^SEBDCO. 

.JfisjiftuSf  fcliis  gumguiloHs^  ia&is  a€uiis,  ieminc  tnu^ato.  Browne^ 
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Leaves  s«b-peltate,  cordate,  seven-angled,  serrate ;  stem  hispid. 

This  rises  with  an  herbaceous  stalk  ihrce  or  four  feet  high,  sending  but  two  or  tbrefc 
^iclc  branches,  garnished  >\ith  large  leaves,  cut  into  siJc  or  seven  acute  angles,  ihey 
•stand  altcrnatciy  on  long  pedicels,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  hairy.  The  flower* 
are  axillary,  upon  long  peduix'les,  standing  erect,  they  are  large,  the  |)etals  of  a  bright 
^'cllow,  but  red  near  the  claw ;  the  colivmn  in  the  midst  of  the  flower  is  singularly  bcau- 
tilui,  the  divisions  of  rhe«stigina  have  the  apptjara nee  of  pinrple  velvet,  and,  bending 
back  among  the  anthers,  receive  the  gold  coloured  dustoji  their  large  heads,  resemb- 
ling purple  tassels  fnnged  with  gold  ;^  die  flowers  are  succeeded'by  pyramidal  five-cor- 
nered capsules,  filled  with  large  kidney-shaped  seede  of  a  very  musky  odour.  The 
seeds,  waen  grown  to  full  inaturity,  have  a  strong  and  perfect -Tsmeil  of  musk,  a  few 
gnims  being  suflicient  to  perfume  a  whole  room,  *^irham  says  these  seeds  jye  a  goodl 
cure  for  stinking  breaili,  and  tJiat  they  are  cordial  and  expellers  olwind.  Browne  ob- 
serves that  tney  may  be  used -with  great  propTfety  in  powders  and  pamaltmis,  nor  does 
be  doubi  that  thev  maybe  used  in  emulsions  and  many  medical  cases.  Itwas'mucii 
cultivated  in  thei'rench  islands,  and  great  quantities  of  the  seed  annuallv^sent  to^France, 
ivhich  can  Jenve  no  doubi  they  were  converted  to  some^usetul  purpose.  In  Dr.  Dam- 
ccr's  Medical  Assistant  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  emetic.  * 

iSa:  CiiA^G£ABLE  Rose— ^J:!ff0iAN  Sorrei.-^Mahoe — Ochka. 


MUSK  OR  ALLIGATOR  WOOD.  GUAREA. 

-Cl.  8,  OR.  1. — Octandria  moiiogynia.        Nat.  or. — Meliu. 

Gf.n.  char. — Calyx  a  one- leafed  perianth,  four-cornered,  minute;  corolla  four 
spreading  petals,  lanceolate,  obtuse;  nectary  tubular,  cylindric,  quite  entire, 
length  of  the  corolla,  contracted  at  the  throat;  stamens  have  no '-filaments ;  anthers 
ei^ht,  growing  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  nectary,  ovate;  tlie  pistil  has  a  roundish 
germ,  on  n  very  short  pedicel-;  style  subulate,  thick,  length  ot  the  nectary ;  stigma 
four-cornered,  depressed;  the  i)ericarp  a  roundish  capsule,  large,  sub-sessile, 
four-grooved,  iour-celled,  four-valved  ;  seeds  solitary,  oblong,  with  a  scarlet  aril, 
liiis  is  nearly  allied  to  tnckilui^  from  which  it  lias  been  seperated.  There  is  only 
one  species  a  native  of  Jamaica, 

TRICHILOIDFS.  TRICHILIA-LIKE. 

Lauro  affinisarb^r^  Joliis latioribus  ex  adverse  sitis^  cortice  cannabino^ 
Ugno  vioschum  olente.    Sloane,  v.  2,  p.  24,  t.  170,  f.  1.     Arborea; 
Jol'is  7fiajonbusj   ov^ttis,   oppositis;    petiolis  brevibus,   subtumidis 
rganglionosis.     Browne,  p.  369. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  middling  size  with  a  smooth  trunk,  the  bark  grey ;  branchy  to- 
wards the  top.  Leaves  pinnate,  without  an  odd  leaflet ;  common  petioles  alternate, 
lohgisl),  round,  smooth,  ash-coloured ;  pairs  of  leaflets  two  to  four,  lanceolate-ovate, 
obtuse,  entire,  nerved,  smooth ;  partial  petioles  short,  thick,  round ;  racemes  a  foot 
;long,  axillary,  sub-divided,  loose,  the  branches  many-flowered ;  peduncles  very  short; 
caiyx  tour*cornered,  miuute ;  segments  blunt,  spreading.-^i^o^    The  nectanum  is 

quadrigonal^ 
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cpiadrigonaly  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  lightly  dented  on  the  margin  into  sixteen 
stib-ovate  lacinia,  alternately  shorter  ;  the  stigma  is  divided  into  fuur  parts  by  two  cross"^ 
lines;  at  the  base  of  every  peduncle  there  is  a  very  small  lanceolated  bracte.  Tlie 
structure  of  the  capsule  is  the  same  as  tliat  oftn'chiha;  the  seeds  are  intensely  bitter. 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  the  midland  woods,  and  grows  to  a  considerable  size.  AH 
parts  of  it,  but  especially  the  bark,  smell  strongly  of  hiusk,  (resembling  the  smell  of 
sn  alligator,  whence  the  name,)  and  may  be  used  instead  of  that  perfume  for  many 
purposes.  The  wood  is  full  of  a  bitter  resinous  substance,  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
rum  puncheons,  being  observed  to  communicate  botli  its  smell  and  taste  to  all  spirituous 
liquors.  But  it  is  often  cut  for  staves  and  heading  for  sugar  hogsheads,  when  there, 
happens  a  scarcity  of  other  lumber.  The  powder  of  the  bark  is  said  to  be  a  good  erne*- 
tic,  and  is,  lankiuformed,  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose.— •^roam^. 

Some  old  negro  women  are  extremely  fond  of.  perfuming  their  persons  with  the. 
powdered  barky  which,  when  dry,  retuin^  the  odour,  till  they  smell  like  civet  cats. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  resinous  parts  of  this  tree  contain  a  volatile  odoriferous  oil,- 
and  that  this,  as  well  as  the  resin  itself,  which  is  soluble  in  spirits,  migbt^be  converted  * 
to  many  usefu],  and  probably  medical^  purposes.'^i— Z^bn^.  . 

Musk'Wood. — This  is  vulgarly  and  'commonly  called  alligator- wood.     The  bark  06 
the  tree  is  thin,  of  a  whitish-brown  without  and  reddish  within,  and  of  a  most  pleasant 
scent,  like  musk.     If  you  put  a  small  piece  of  this  bark  into  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and 
smoak  it,  it  will  perfume  the  room  immediately.     The  wood  also  smells  like  musk,  a&  - 
veil  aa  the  bark ;  but  as  it  grpws.old  and  di^',  its  scent  wears  off. — Barham^ .  p.  107. . 


MusK-wooD.  '  trichilta; 

Cl.  10,  OR.  1. — Decandria  monogynia.        Nat.  or. — Trihilatie. 

Oek.  char. — Cal\[xa  one-leafed  perianth,  mostly  five-toothed ;  corolla  five  petals ; 
nectary  toothed,  cylindrical,  bearing  the  anthers  at  the  top  of  the  teeth  ;  capsuld 
three-celled,  three-valved-;  seeds  solitaryv  berried.  1*W€^  species  are  natives  of 
Jamaica* 

l.MOSCfrATA.  MUSE. 

Ldurusfolib  breviore,  Jlore  racemoso  minorei    Sloane^  v.  2,  p.  21,  t. 

lee,  f.  1. 

Leaves  alternately  pinnate^  racemes  axillary ;   flowers  sub<-decandrous,  one<« 
petaled;  capsules  one-seeded.'^ 

A  treetwenty  feet  high ;  branches  sub-divided,  with  a  smooth  striated  bark  ;  leaves  - 
alternately  pinnate,. entire,  smooth,  glossy,  with  parallel  nerves;  racemes  axillary, 
solitary,.. upright,  many-flowered,  striated;  flowers  numerous,  small,  of  a  pale  colour^ 
with  a  short  tube,  and  ovate,  sharp,  spreading,  divisions;  nectary  tubular,  shorter 
than  the  corolla;  no  filaments;  anthers  sub-sessile ;  germ  ovate;  style  short,  cylindric; 
gtigma  obtuse^  cornered  j  capsule,  ovate,  three- vaived,  single*  seededt    Native  of  Ja« 
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maica^  where  it  is  called  musk^wood^  on  accoont  of  the  saiell  of  everj-  part  of  the  plant, 
whtru  rubbeJ.  It  flowers  in  May. — ^^u^.  The  bark  is  reddisb-browu  j  the  wood  hairdo 
iviiuc^  iiod  aroiualic*     It  grew  ia  the  inland  parts. — Sloane. 

H,  SPONDIOJDES.  SPO.nDIAS-LIKE, 

Eroni/viusj  caudict  non  ramoso,/olio  aidtQ,-^ructu  rokauh  tripyren0» 
Sioane,  v.  LJ,  p.  103,  t.  210,  f.  2,  3. 

'  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  sub^hij*sute ;   pinnas  Jiumerousi   the  lowerixniM 
larger;  racemes  axillary. 

This  tree  has  several  steins  as  thiol  as<>ne*s  arm,  bv-whicbit  rises  twenty  feet,  with- 
out  branches,  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  bai'k. — Sloanc,    -Leaves  smooth,  or  some- 
what hairy<,  a  foot  long,  scattered  akernatelv  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  leaflets  about 
ten  on  each  side,  the  end  one  sometimes  ji^anting,  iancoolate- ovate,  biirntlv  acummate, 
quite  entire,  petioied,  two  inches  Jong,  the  intermediate  ones  gradually  larger.     Ra* 
cemes  axillary,  solitary,  three  inches  long  whilst  in  flower,  but  often  lengthening  to 
bait  a  toot  i^hen  fruiting;  peduncles  simple .oT'  branched  ;  flowers  inodorous,  small« 
about  thirty  in  a  raceme ;  calvx  half-iive-cleft,  spreading,  flat,  very  small ;   petals 
whitish,  spreading.;    filaments liaky  internally;    germ  villose,    style  thick;   capsule 
l>rownish,  three- grooved;  seeds  in  the  larger  fruit  sometimes  two,  in  the  same  celt^ 
lying  one  upon  the  other,  or  side  by  side.— r>A7rfi/i>f.     According  to  SJoaiie  Uie  leaflets 
are  at  an  inch  distant,  poinftedatboth  ends,  smooth,  dark  green,  on  pedicels  an  eighth 
ot  anjuch  long.     Fsuit  round,  first^een,  then  purplish,  when  tipeaslngas  a  great 
garden  pea,  breaking  .into  three  membranes,  expanding  themselves,  each  having  a 
erest  or  rising  in  tbe.middle,»and  shewing  three  aunost  triangular  distinct  kernels,  co- 
vered over  with  a  thin  soafiet  palp.  The  French  call  this  tree  mombin  batard.    Sioane 
found  it  in  several  piacea  about  the  Crawle. 

^Mustard,  Bastaro— j'ife  Bastard  Mustard* 
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Hd  EnglUh  Name.  MTGINDA. 

Cu  4|  OR.  ^.^^Tctrandria  ietr^^gynia.       Nat.  ^%.^-^BhmnL 

GcN.  CHAR. — Calyx  a  four-parted  perianth,  very  small,  permanent^  ^eoMtta  four 
roundish  petals,  flat,  apveadiflg  very  much ;  stamens  four  awUshaped  filaments, 
erect,  shorter  than  the  cocolla ;  with  roundish  anthers ;  the  pistil  has  a  roundish 
germ  ;  styles  tour,  erect,  short;  stigmas  acute;  .the  pericarp  a  globular  dnipe^ 
seed  an  ovate  acute  Dttt.    Two  species  are  natives  of  Jamaica. 

\.   RHACOMA* 

PmUiculosmn  tefm$,  folUs  cvaiis  tenuunnU  dentkul^iis  ^f/^askkf  to* 
cemis  alaribm^    Bcowne,  .p.  <t4S,  t.  l€,  f.  i. 

LegMs  laaoeolate-oTate^  oUose,  crenate ;  flowers  ttenogynous ;  stigma  Ibor- 

cleft. 

« 

This  is  an  upright  branching  shrub,  from  t^o  to  three  feet  in  height^  with  am  ash* 
coloured  bark ;  bcaucbes  sub-oivided,  eveo^  strict^  leaves  small,  iialf  an  inch  in  lengthy 

qppofit^ 


\ 
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opposite,  stiffish,  sciafcely  nerved,  smooth,  somewhat  shining^  oh  very  short  petioles^ 
Flowers  in  small  racemes,  vei-y  njinute,  red  ;  racemelets  <5r  peduncles  two  or  three* 
flowered,  axillary,  sboiter  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  four-cleft,  very  shoi'tly  tubular,  red 
coloured  at  bottom ;  corolla  deeply  four-parted,  sub- rotate,  whitish  red ;  segments 
ovate,  minute,  fringed  at  the  edge  ;  filaments  from  the  base  of  the  coYolla,  betweeil 
the  segments  of  it,  bent  in  above  the  tube ;  anthers  simple^  Very  minute ;  germ  ovate^ 
style  awl-shaped,  undivided,  the  length  of  the  tube;  stigma  four-cleft ;  drupe  round- 
ish, ihe  bize  of  a  small  currant,  scarlet,  shining ;  containing  a  spherical  one  seeded 
nut :  native  of  Jamaica  on  the  western  sandy  coasts,  flowering  in  summer. — Src. — 
Browne  says  lie  founu  it  in  the  woods  below  Martha- Bree  River,  growing  among  rocks^ 
'three  or  four  feet  high* 

2.  LATIFOLIA.  BReAD»-l-EAVEt>. 

Leaves  elliptic,  crenulate,  sub-coriaceous;  stigmas  two  to  foufi  sessile. 

This  is  a  branching  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  in  height;  branches  scattered,  four- 
Cofnered,  smooth ;  leaves  opposite,  oblong,  blunt,  remotely  notched,  veined,  very 
smootii,  rigid,  on  short  petioles ;  peduncles  shorter  than  ihe  leaves,  axillary,  few- 
flowered  ;  pedicels  one-flowered ;  flowers  very  small^  whitish.  Corolla  with  a  ver^ 
short  tube;  border  spreading,  four-parted;  parts  oblong,  l>lufil,  flat,  reflex,  entire; 
filaments  in  the  divisions  of  the  coroMa,  the  length  of  the  border;  anthers  roundish  ; 
gt;rm  globular ;  no  style ;  stigmas  sessile,  globular ;  drupe  globulai^,  toutaining  an 
oblong,  bony,  wrinkled,  nut. — Sw.  • 


tUm^ 


MYRTLES.  MYRTUS. 

ft.  12,  OR.  5. — Icx>sandria  monogynia,        Nat.  or. — ITespetfda. 

Gkn.  ciiAR.-^iSVe  Bayberry,  p*  ?5.     Besides  those  described  under  their  English 
naxne^,  the  following  species  are  also  natives  of  Jamaica : 

'     1.BI7LORA.  TWO-FLOWERED. 

jhiitkvms^  /oliis  hiiccolatis  oppositis^  J!orilus  goninatis  alavibus."^ 
Browne,  p.  248,  t.  25,  f.  3.     Car^opAi/llus  3. 

Peduncles  two-flowered  ;  leaves  lanceolate. 

This  beautiful  shrub  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  sending  out  many  oppo- 
site branches,  covered  with  a  grey  bark;  leaves  shorter  and  rounder  at  the  points^ 
smoother,  and  of  a  firmer  texture  than  those  of  the  pinienta.  The  Howers  come  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  branches  between  the  leaves,  on  slender  footstalks,  about  ah  inch 
in  length,  two  generally  from  the  same  point ;  berries  round,  of  a  brighter  colour  thait 
the  pimenta^  but  neither  leaves  nor  fruit  have  its  aromatic  flavour. 

2.  AI.PINA*  ALt^lNB. 

PedunclAs  solitary,    terminating,    one-flowered,    very  short ;    leaves  ovate  j  ^ 
branchlets  in  fours,  fastigiate;  stem  arboreous. — Szc. 

Z  2  2  3.  W5TICKA. 
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3.  DISTICH&.  DISTICH. 

Peduncles  axillary-,  many-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  leaves  dUtidti  beat 
tlown,  ovate-lanceolute ;  branches  spreading^ — Sw. 
4.  MOMICOLA.  MOUNTAIN.. 

Pe'dundes  many-flowered,  very  ^ort^  axillary',  solitary ;  leaves  ovate^UnoteS, 
tiat,  very  smooth. — Sv/, 

5.  axillaris;  iXILLAUY. 

Petlunc'es  manv.flo*ereH,  very  shoct,  axillary,  clustered;   leaves  ovate-acn- 
n.inate,  sbiping,  flat. — S'w. 

6,  VlRGtlLTOSA.  SUttlOGY. 

Peduncles  axillary  and  terminating,  panicled  or  racemed ;  leaves broad-IaDceo- 
late,  attenuated;  stem  arboreous. — Sw. 
Branrhes  rod-like,  smooth,  nitb  an  asb-coloured  bark,  the  young  ones  villose; 
leaves  petioled,  un  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  length,  sharpish  at  the  base,  smooth 
above  und  bbining,  pale  underneath  and  veined,  the  younger  ones  somewhat  dotted 
above;  ptiduiiciea  pubescent,  in  pairs  from  each  axil,  shorter  by  half  than  the  leaves ; 
pedicels  op]  josiie,  remote,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  fllitbrm,  one-flowered;  bracte 
ovate,  minute,  at  the  base  of  each  pedicel,  and  two  under  each  calyx  j  Howen  smallj 
segments  of  tjieca:yx  rounded,  ash-coioured^t  the  base;  petals  twice  as  long  as  tbe 
■  calyx,  dotted. — f'ahl. 

7. FRAQKANS.  FRAGRANT. 

Peduncles  axillary,  trichotumous,  and  staiple ;  leaves  ovate,  sligbtly  conveaCf 
somewhat  coriaceous,  dotted,  smooth ;  stem  arboreous. — Sw. 
Branches  aub-dichotoraous,  smooth,,  purplish  at  the  rnd;  leaves  sub-petioled  at  ttpe 
ends  of  the  branchlets,  an  incbandahaiflong,  bluniish,  with  numerous  simple  veins, 
not  reaching  the  edge  on  either  side,  and  minute  raised.dots  scattered  over  them;  pe> 
■duncles  from  the  top  two  or  tbree-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  compresseid;. 
pedicels  three-flowered;  flowers  sessile. — VafU. 

'  See  Bastasj)  G&££HHeAiiT— Baybeuy— Buck-  CHKaBY<— Fuuirr*. 
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1|3h  The  Scbscribees  to  the  Hobtus  Jamaicensis  are  respectfutly 

^  informed  that  the  work,  including  a  classical  and  general  index, 
as  well  as  a  glossary  of  b  tanical  tenns,  will  be  comprised  in  a 
second  volunie,  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  first ;  and  the  pub* 
lisherassures  such  gentlemen  as  have  {xitronised  the  undertake 
ing,  that,  the  whole  copy  being  now  prepared  for  press»  the 
printing  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Title  pages  t« 
ho^  vvlumfs  will  be  d<;)iver€d  yfith  the  conclttding  number. 
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